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ART  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

R  A  Hit  "KKt^KIC- 

Corretponding  Member  American  InstUitte  of  Architects,  New  York  City, 

THERE  are  few  healthier  indications  of  a  genuine  interest  in 
art  or  a  better  indication  of  its  value  in  general  education 
than  the  movement  which  has  for  its  object  the  providing  of  artis- 
tic decorations  for  school  rooms.  A  good  deal  has  been  done  in 
this  direction  in  England,  and  in  America  interest  in  it  has  found 
fruit  in  at  least  three  general  exhibitions  in  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Brooklyn.  In  several  other  cities  and  some  of  the  lesser 
towns  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  individual 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country  possess  veritable  miniature 
art  galleries,  so  numerous  are  their  photographic  treasures.  No 
more  important  work  in  introducing  art  into  the  general  life  of 
Americans  has  been  undertaken,  for  it  means  bringing  it  directly 
before  children,  many  of  whom  are  without  artistic  home  influ- 
ence, who  do  not  know  the  value  of  a  picture  even  as  a  decora- 
tion, or  only  in  a  limited  way,  certainly  not  in  an  artistic  sense. 
It  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  every  child  will  be  interested,  that 
the  life  of  every  pupil  will  be  brightened  in  this  way,  but  it 
would  be  equally  foolish  to  set  a  limit  upon  the  good  that  may 
be  accomplished  by  it. 

The  good  that  can  be  done,  however,  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  it  must  be  done  with  the  most  elementary  materials. 
Not  every  musically-inclined  person  can  appreciate  a  Wagnerian 
opera ;  how  then  can  we  expect  the  untrained  mind  to  appreciate 
a  picture,  with  whose  theme  and  whose  art  it  is  unfamiliar  ?   The 
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simpler  the  material  the  better  the  result  that  may  be  looked  for 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  pi^ce  of  pretty  chintz,  tastefully 
draped  before  a  window,  might  do  more  in  suggesting  the  value 
of  beautiful  things,  than  the  most  carefully  made  photograph  of  a 
painting  by  Burne  Jones. 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  question.  In  what  shall  the  artis- 
tic decoration  of  the  school  room  consist  ?  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  elementary  conditions  at  the  outset.  The  object  of  the  deco- 
rations is  to  create  an  interest  in  art  and  an  appreciation  of  it ; 
and  the  people  it  is  proposed  to  benefit  are,  in  large  part,  quite 
devoid  of  any  artistic  knowledge.  The  less  tax  put  upon  the 
brains  of  the  children  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result.  A 
concrete  idea  is  more  easily  grasped  than  an  abstract  one  ;  familiar 
objects  are  comprehended  quicker  than  strange  ones  ;  the  lesser 
is  mastered  before  the  greater.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  have 
"high  art,"  we  cannot  concern  ourselves  with  schools  and 
"  values,"  and  '^  tones  "  and  all  the  literary  and  artistic  parapher- 
nalia of  the  modern  painter.  We  are  trying  to  instill  some 
knowledge  of  art  into  the  minds  of  the  multitude  and  we  must 
get  down  to  the  level  of  the  multitude  ourselves  before  we  can 
lift  it  up.  We  cannot  clean  out  the  glitter  by  sweeping  cobwebs 
from  the  roof  cornices. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  as  a  nation  we  Ameri- 
cans are  quite  without  a  general  appreciation  of  art.  In  our 
picture  galleries  it  is  the  largest  pictures  and  the  most  costly 
ones  that  receive  the  most  attention.  In  architecture  it  is  the 
biggest  buildings,  and  therefore  the  most  expensive,  that  are  con- 
sidered the  finest.  People  crowd  around  a  picture  they  know  to 
have  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars  while  a  really  greater  one 
close  beside  it  may  not  be  noticed  —  because  its  price  is  not  given 
on  the  descriptive  label.  Great  art  is  so  far  above  the  compre- 
hension of  our  masses  that  the  very  best  types  are  often  without 
their  real  educational  value  simply  because  that  value  is  not 
known  or  appreciated.  A  grand  building  is  always  grand,  a  fine 
picture  is  always  fine,  a  superb  piece  of  statuary  is  always  superb 
and  only  good  can  come  from  the  contemplation  of  noble  works. 
But  in  the  schools  the  main  question  is  not  of  good  alone,  but  of 
doing  the  greatest  good.  It  by  no  means  follows  this  can  be 
done  with  the  greatest  pictures.  The  utmost  care  is  required  in 
the  selection  of  subjects ;  we  must  not  shoot  above  the  compre- 
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hension  of  the  children  ;  we  must  not  set  a  standard  so  high  that 
only  a  few  can  come  up  to  it.-  We  must,  in  a  measure,  be  com- 
monplace, and  trust  to  time  for  greater  work  and  more  enduring 
results. 

In  a  sense  all  sorts  of  subjects  are  suitable  for  school  room 
decoration,  but  experience  will  show  that  only  a  limited  range  of 
topics  are  available.  Taking  the  whole  field  of  possible  subjects 
I  would  arrange  them  in  the  following  order  of  availability :  — 
1.  patriotic;  2,  historical;  3,  pictures  of  places ;  4,  photographs 
of  famous  people ;  5,  architecture ;  6,  paintings ;  7,  sculpture. 
To  these  may  be  added  plaster  casts  under  the  last  head,  pieces 
of  pottery  and  other  inexpensive  forms  of  room  decoration. 
Extended  schemes,  embracing  a  whole  school  house,  or  system- 
atically decorated  walls  of  rooms  can  only  be  obtained  in  occa- 
sional instances  and  under  special  circumstances ;  these  are  likely 
to  be  so  rare  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  them  in  the 
present  discussion. 

We  have  to  deal  with  American  children  and  to  interest  them 
in  a  form  of  decoration  for  the  walls  of  which  they  know  almost 
nothing.  The  simplest  range  of  subjects,  therefore,  would  appear 
to  be  those  of  a  patriotic  nature.  All  children  have  some  sort  of 
a  notion  of  the  history  of  their  own  country,  even  before  they 
begin  its  serious  study.  The  great  names  in  American  history 
are  familiar  to  all,  while  Christopher  Columbus  is  as  familiar  as 
the  name  of  the  parent  of  each  child.  Scenes  in  the  lives  of 
American  worthies  may  not  in  themselves  be  familiar  to  the  chil- 
dren, nor  may  their  bearing  on  American  history  be  understood, 
bub  any  picture  which  embraces,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  the 
figure  of  George  Washington,  is  something  all  can  understand,  or 
about  which  information  can  usually  ba  had  for  the  asking.  It 
is  the  same  with  Lincoln,  or  with  any  of  the  great  names  that 
adorn  the  pages  of  A  merican  history.  We  have,  therefore,  as  the 
fir^t  step  in  school  room  decoration,  pictures  of  a  patriotic  nature, 
as  readily  understood  and  tolerably  familiar.  It  must  be  granted 
that  such  pictures  do  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of  "  artis- 
tic " ;  but  a  portrait  of  Washington  or  of  Franklin,  of  Lincoln  or 
of  Grant,  or  even  of  the  living  president,  if  hung  upon  the  walls 
of  a  school  room,  naturally  prepares  the  way  for  more  pretentious 
and  genuinely  artistic  attempts. 

Patriotic  subjects,  moreover,   have  the  further  advantage  of 
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fostering  a  patriotic  interest  in  our  country  and  its  history,  which 
should  be  a  fundamental  part  of  the  common  school  education ; 
and  they  are  likely  to  be  of  more  value  as  time  goes  on  from  the 
increased  interest  in  our  early  history  evidenced  by  the  formation 
and  growth  of  patriotic,  colonial  and  ancestral  organizations 
which  are  now  so  much  in  vogue.  It  is  quite  possible  that  if  the 
introduction  of  such  illustrations  in  the  school  room  is  properly 
encouraged  these  patriotic  societies  would,  if  the  matter  was 
brought  before  them,  take  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  make  dona- 
tions of  this  sort  to  the  schools.  A  double  purpose,  both  of  help- 
ing on  the  ideas  they  have  most  at  heart,  and  providing  suitable 
decorations,  would  be  accomplished  in  this  way  that  would  be 
productive  of  important  results. 

Next  in  elementary  value  to  patriotic  illustrations  are  pictures 
of  historic  events.  The  two  subjects  are,  in  fact,  so  closely 
related  that  little  difference  can  be  distinguished  between  them. 
Here  also  are  subjects  easily  understood  and  naturally  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  common  school  curriculum  and  having, 
therefore,  a  positive  value  that  more  artistic  pictures  cannot 
have.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  children  must  not  only 
see  the  pictures  but  be  interested  in  them.  Questions  will  be 
asked  and  explanations  demanded  that  the  teacher,  in  the  most 
unexpected  moments,  will  be  called  upon  to  reply  to.  Corps  of 
lecturers  cannot  be  supplied  to  make  our  illustrations  useful,  and 
the  movement  must  be  carried  out  on  such  lines  as  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  results.  The  teacher  must  know  the  pictures 
on  his  walls  and  understand  their  significance,  and  patriotic  and 
historical  subjects  have  a  utility  from  this  point  of  view  that  no 
other  group  possesses.  A  picture  of  Lincoln  signing  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  to  cite  a  well  known  example,  is  certainly 
much  more  intelligible  than  a  photograph  of  the  ruins  of  Karnac. 
Of  the  former  any  teacher  may  be  counted  upon  to  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  ;  of  the  latter  not  much  more  can  be  looked  for  in  the 
way  of  explanation  than  that  it  is  an  old  Egj^ptian  ruin.  The 
artistic  value  of  a  picture  is  by  no  means  equal  to  its  educational 
availability. 

Pictures  illustrative  of  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world 
may  be  placed  after  those  touching  on  American  topics.  Here 
the  field  is  almost  inexhaustible,  yet  the  utmost  care  must  always 
be  taken  to  choose   only   subjects  of  general  interest  and  great 
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familiarity.  The  Conversion  of  Clovis  is  an  event  which  has  fre- 
quently been  illustrated  in  French  art,  and  in  not  a  few  notable 
pictures ;  yet  while  it  was  an  event  of  the  firdt  importance  it  does 
not  begin  to  have  the  practical  availability  that  characterizes  any 
event  in  the  life  of  Napoleon.  A  series  of  pictures  illustrative  of 
the  world's  history  could  be  made  of  the  utmost  value  education- 
ally ;  yet  for  its  use  in  American  schools  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  many  notable  events  would  have  to  be  omitted.  Avail- 
ability is  of  more  value  than  completeness. 

Portraits  form  another  important  class.  Portraits  of  eminent 
Americans  must  be  considered  before  the  portraits  of  eminent 
foreigners,  living  or  dead.  Here  again  are  subjects  more  or  less 
familiar.  Longfellow  and  Holmes  may  not  be  as  well  known  as 
Blaine  or  Cleveland,  but  almost  every  teacher,  if  properly  dis- 
posed to  do  so,  could  employ  such  photographs  most  usefully  in 
quite  elemental  y  courses  of  study.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to 
add  that  portraits  of  the  world's  great  men  are  as  useful  as  those 
of  America,  and  a  very  extended  list  of  illustrations  may  be 
chosen  in  this  field. 

Familiar  subjects  have  many  advantages  over  unfamiliar  ones, 
be  their  relative  artistic  merits  what  they  may.  A  child  will  take 
a  greater  interest  in  a  picture  that  represents  something  he  him- 
self knows  of  or  has  heard  about  than  one  utterly  strange.  Views 
of  one's  own  town,  or  of  notable  streets,  places  or  buildings 
within  it  have,  therefore,  a  utility  of  a  very  high  order.  From 
such  pictures  children  will  learn  something  of  the  value  of  a 
photograph  ;  they  will  discuss  its  resemblance  to  the  actual  object 
and  learn  to  understand  that  a  picture  has  a  real  value  apart 
from  being  something  to  hang  on  the  wall. 

From  photographs  of  familiar  places  it  is  not  more  than  a  step 
to  photographs  of  notable  places  the  world  over,  of  pictures  of 
fine  bits  of  scenery  or  of  famous  towns.  All  these  are  easily 
understood  and  represent  subjects  of  which  the  teacher  may 
readily  acquire  information  about  if  it  is  not  already  known.  A 
boy  of  Dutch  extraction  will  be  quick  to  recognize  certain 
national  traits  in  a  photograph  of  a  Dutch  city  from  the  talk  he 
has  heard  of  it  at  home.  Pictures  of  Italy  will  be  of  immense 
interest  to  children  of  Italian  ancestry.  By  carefully  considering 
the  children  in  the  schools  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  a  series 
of  stimulating  and  interesting  illustrations  without  insistence  on 
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their  artistic   value   which  would,   nevertheless,  be   suflBciently 
present  in  all  of  them. 

Pictures  of  places  open  up  a  field  of  great  extent  in  school 
room  decoration.  It  is  a  general  subject  that,  in  many  different 
ways,  and  on  many  different  points,  touches  directly  upon  the 
course  of  study.  Geography  and  history  can  be  made  of  living 
interest  with  the  aid  of  pictures  in  the  hands  of  an  interested 
teacher.  In  geography  alone  the  help  would  be  enormous. 
Even  the  best  of  illustrated  geographies  fail  in  giving  adequate 
illustration  of  foreign  lands,  of  climates  different  from  our  own, 
of  people  of  other  nationalities.  Place  a  series  of  carefully 
selected  photographs  illustrating  such  topics  in  the  hands  of  a^ 
competent  teacher  and  it  would  be  easy  to  forecast  the  good  that 
might  be  done  with  them. 

The  general  topic  is  so  broad  and  its  applicability  so  varied 
that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  limit  it ;  yet  it  may  not  be  unim- 
portant to  point  out  its  value  in  American  subjects  for  patriotic 
purposes.  In  no  other  way  can  a  clearer  impression  be  made  of 
the  vast  resources  of  our  country  and  its  extent  than  through  a 
series  of  photographs  of  its  riches  in  natural  scenery.  Artis- 
tically, pictures  of  American  cities  are  unfortunately  of  no  great 
value,  yet  a  collection  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  views  of  as  many 
of  them  would  certainly  create  a  much  more  definite  impression 
in  the  minds  of  children  than  so  many  black  spots  on  the  map. 

The  topics  already  suggested  for  school  room  decoration  have 
included  no  subjects  that  may  be  exclusively  classed  as  artistic. 
It  may  be  said  there  is  nothing  inspirational  in  them  ;  and  this  is- 
doubtless  true.  But  I  have  placed  these  practical  subjects  first 
in  order  of  availability  because  they  seem  best  to  meet  the  diffi- 
cult and  exacting  conditions  under  which  this  work  must  be 
done  in  American  schools.  We  must  accustom  the  children  to 
see  pictures  upon  the  walls,  to  look  for  them,  to  talk  about  them, 
before  we  can  advance  them  to  a  point  at  which  they  may  begin 
to  appreciate  those  nobler  pictorial  efforts  we  call  art. 

Turning  to  this  more  difficult  phase  of  the  question  it  is 
obvious  we  must  move  from  the  concrete  to  the  ideal ;  subjects 
that  require  no  learning  to  understand  them,  that  need  no  knowl- 
edge to  make  them  clear,  stand  in  advance  of  those  of  a  more 
abstruse  nature.  A  building  is  more  readily  understood  than  a 
painting  because  every  child  knows  what  it  represents.     Archi- 
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tectui  al  subjects,  therefore,  come  first  in  the  list  of  artistic  topics 
by  reason  of  their  comprehensibility.  Yet  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  promiscuous  illustration,  for  the  material  is  so 
ample.  Experience  will  show,  however,  that  even  architecture 
must  be  used  within  relatively  narrow  limits.  How  many  teach- 
ers, for  example,  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  cathedrals  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  or  of  Amiens,  of  Reims  or  Bourges  ?  How  many  could 
accurately  locate  these  cities,  save  the  first,  without  first  consult- 
ing their  geographies  ?  How  many  who  have  been  in  France, 
teachers  or  not,  know  these  churches  and  can  say  anything  intelli- 
gible about  them?  Artistically,  each  of  them  would  be  entitled 
to  a  place  in  any  collection  ;  yet  the  most  the  pupil  would  learn 
from  his  teacher  would  be  that  it  was  a  great  cathedral  somewhere 
in  France. 

Such  pictures  lack  definiteness  and  directness  of  instruction ; 
but  they  are  not,  on  that  account,  without  value.  No  one,  even 
the  least  learned,  could  fail  to  be  benefitted  by  daily  and  hourly 
contemplation  of  such  buildings.  The  name  may  be  unknown, 
the  location  unheard  of,  the  meaning  of  the  structure  unappre- 
ciated ;  but  there  will  be  a  mental  impression  of  the  utmost  value 
that  in  some  individual  cases  will  far  outweigh  the  educational 
utility  of  more  familiar  or  less  artistic  subjects.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  real  value  of  art  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  on  these  grounds 
that  the  admittance  of  the  noblest  subjects  is  argued.  But  we 
have  not  to  do  with  the  few  but  with  the  many,  and  those  pic- 
tures which  interest  the  multitude  and  impress  it  are  of  greater 
value  than  those  which  may  appeal  only  to  an  occasional  imagin- 
ative and  sensitive  child. 

After  architecture  come  paintings ;  and  if  we  judge  from  the 
exhibitions  of  suggested  decorations  this  is  the  form  of  art  it  is 
most  desired  to  introduce  into  the  schools.  Here,  at  last,  we 
have  the  form  of  art  through  which  it  is  hoped  to  quicken  the 
imagination  and  broaden  the  intellect,  to  throw  open  to  the  child 
a  new  field  of  thought  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  life-long 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  artistic.  Yet  we  must  not 
let  our  theories  carry  us  too  far  over  the  heads  of  those  we  are 
seeking  to  benefit ;  the  grandest  painting  may  be  too  great  for 
any  appreciable  quantity  of  good  to  be  derived  from  it. 

Once  more  we  must  be  careful  in  our  selections ;  whatever  pic- 
tures are  used  must  be  comprehensible.     Raphael's  Disputa  and 
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Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment  are  quite  unsuited  for  school 
room  decoration  because  their  theme  is  too  vast.  Many  other 
paintings,  by  ancient  and  modern  masters,  would  have  to  be 
excluded  without  argument  as  obviously  unsuited  for  our  pur- 
pose. We  must  discard  schools  and  even  names  to  a  certain 
extent  and  consider  only  the  question  of  suitability. 

We  cannot,  for  example,  employ  religious  pictures  in  non-sec- 
tarian schools.  It  is  true  this  at  once  deprives  us  of  many  of  the 
world's  mightiest  pictures,  pictures,  too,  which  many  of  us  of 
older  growth  constantly  derive  inspiration  from  without  a  thought 
of  their  religious  association.  The  Sistine  Madonna  is  a  picture 
of  universal  meaning  yet  it  is  also  a  religious  painting  and  ques- 
tions might  arise  even  with  it  which  would  introduce  embarrass- 
ing complications.  In  conducting  a  campaign  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  art  into  the  school  room  it  is  well  to  avoid  any  likelihood 
of  conflict  or  disagreement  on  every  possible  point.  The  reli- 
gious question  in  the  schools  is  already  sufficiently  acute  without 
complicating  it  through  pictures. 

With  sculpture,  which  I  would  place  last  in  order  of  availabil- 
ity, we  have  a  subject  that  can  be  illustrated  both  in  photographs 
and  in  actual  form  by  casts.  Casts  are  less  open  to  criticism  than 
photographs,  for  the  cheaper  sorts,  which  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
used,  are  of  comparatively  ordinary  types  that  require  no  guide 
books  to  their  meaning.  With  photographs  we  would  be  apt  to 
use  idealistic  types  and  abstract  conceptions  quite  beyond  the 
range  of  children's  minds.  A  cast  of  one  of  Bayre's  animals,  for 
example,  is  cheap  and  good.  The  children  may  not  understand 
the  perfection  of  its  art,  but  they  will  see  it  is  an  animal  and 
many  of  them  can  appreciate  its  naturalness.  The  fact  that  casts 
are  much  less  familiar  as  objects  of  decoration  than  photographs 
or  prints  gives  them  a  special  interest  apart  from  their  artistic 
qualities. 

There  are  other  phases  of  artistic  decoration  fully  as  available 
for  school  room  decoration  as  those  already  noted  and  possibly 
more  intelligible.  Cheap  bits  of  pottery,  especially  of  Japanese 
manufacture,  are  of  the  greatest  value  and  give  an  unusual  and 
much  needed  note  of  color  as  well  as  of  decoration.  It  is  as 
important  to  teach  the  artistic  effect  of  well  harmonized  colors  as 
the  grouping  and  arrangement  on  the  flat  which  we  have  in 
photographs.     Japanese  ware,  even  of  the  commonest  sorts,  will 
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be  found  eminently  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  the  low  price  at 
which  really  excellent  pieces  can  be  had  render  it  especially  desir- 
able. Japanese  prints  are  scarcely  as  useful,  for  while  excellent 
in  themselves,  the  grotesque  forms  and  often  too  brilliant  colors 
make  them  dangerous  to  use  where  they  cannot  be  appreciated  at 
their  true  worth. 

The  question  of  selection  is,  however,  but  part  of  the  problem, 
for  there  is  the  more  serious  matter  of  ways  and  means.  No  sys- 
tematic effort  has  been  made  in  this  country  to  carry  on  this 
work.  Some  individual  attempts  have  been  made  and  some 
special  schools  have  acquired  mimic  museums  of  art  from  various 
sources,  but  no  general  plan  has  been  proposed  of  universal 
applicability.  Each  city  in  which  something  has  been  done  has 
attacked  the  matter  in  its  own  way,  and  the  movement  is  too 
young  for  anything  more  than  a  few  spasmodic  efforts  to  be 
recorded. 

No  help,  certainly  not  for  the  present,  can  be  expected  from 
the  public  funds.  Art  in  the  schools  is  as  much  a  luxury  as  art 
in  the  house.  Private  enterprise  alone  can  accomplish  anything 
in  this  direction.  At  the  beginning  only  the  least  expensive 
materials  can  be  used,  and  the  teacher  may,  by  loaning  some  of 
his  own  pictures  for  such  time  as  may  be  convenient,  give  the 
work  that  impetus  at  the  start  that  may  lead  to  more  important 
undertakings  later  on.  We  cannot  look  to  the  teachers  to  intro- 
duce art  into  the  schools,  but  many  of  them  could  make  a  begin- 
ning at  very  small  cost. 

All  things  considered,  cheap  decorations  are  preferable  to 
costly  ones.  Thirty  photographs  at  fifty  cents  each,  supposing  a 
suitable  artistic  standard  were  maintained  throughout  the  series, 
are  surely  more  desirable  than  one  costing  $15.00.  In  the  latter 
instance  we  have  only  one  object  that  can  be  placed  in  but  one 
room ;  in  the  former  we  have  a  series  that  may  be  distributed 
among  several  rooms  and  perhaps  among  several  schools.  The 
work  to  be  done  now  is  educational  in  a  double  sense,  since  it 
not  only  introduces  a  new  element  into  school  life,  but  it  must 
interest  people  in  this  work.  It  would  be  a  grand  good  thing  if 
all  our  school  rooms  could  have  two  or  three  photographs,  each 
costing  $15.00  or  more,  upon  their  walls,  but  there  is  much  mis- 
sionary work  to  be  done  before  that  happy  time  can  arrive.  And 
meanwhile  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  many  inexpen- 
sive forms  of  art  reproductions. 
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Under  the  direction  of  the  French  government,  for  example, 
many  thousands  of  photographs  of  buildings  in  France  have  been 
made  that  cost  in  this  country  about  fifty  cents  each.  Italian 
photographs  are  likewise  astonishingly  cheap,  and  if  not  to  be 
had  in  the  shops  can  be  imported  through  the  mails  at  small 
expense.  Illustrated  books  can  be  taken  apart  and  the  plates 
framed,  furnishing  the  best  of  decorations  at  relatively  small  cost 
per  plate.  This  is  especially  true  of  many  continental  art  publi- 
cations, of  which,  unfortunately,  we  see  too  little  in  this  country. 
Then  there  are  the  plates  published  in  the  artistic  and  architec- 
tural journals.  Not  all  of  these  are  available  for  this  work,  but 
much  useful  material  may  be  obtained  from  them  at  very  small 
cost.  Finally,  not  to  extend  the  list  too  far,  there  are  the  colored 
supplements  printed  by  the  art  papers  published  in  the  interests  of 
amateurs,  many  of  which  are  admirably  reproduced  and  entirely 
suitable,  framed  or  unframed,  for  school  room  decoration.  It  is» 
perhaps,  well  to  point  out  that  the  colored  supplements  issued  by 
the  Sunday  papers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  seldom 
available  for  our  present  purpose.  The  subjects  are  not  suitable 
in  many  instances,  and  the  colors  in  the  reproduction  of  paintings 
are  often  harsh  and  crude. 

None  of  this  material  has  yet  made  its  appearance  in  the 
American  exhibitions ;  partly  because  they  may  be  too  cheap,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  their  availability  has  not  been  thought 
of.  So  far  as  cheapness  goes  that  is  clearly  no  detriment,  and 
the  artistic  and  serai-artistic  auspices  under  which  many  of  these 
things  are  published  give  them  the  value  of  a  certain  approval  if 
that  be  needed.  Certainly  we  have  in  such  pictures  the  means 
of  forming  relatively  large  collections  for  school  room  purposes 
at  very  small  cost,  and  for  a  movement  that  begins  without 
money  to  support  it  this  would  seem  to  be  a  consideration  of  the 
first  importance. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  question  of  grading  the  school 
room  decoration  to  the  instruction,  though  for  any  sort  of  decora- 
tion to  be  successful  it  is  imperative  that  this  be  carefully 
heeded.  The  subject  is  too  large  to  be  opened  here,  nor  is  the 
material  at  hand  with  which  to  discuss  it.  It  could  only  be  satis- 
factorily treated  after  a  long  series  of  experiments,  and  until  a 
concerted  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce  art  into  the  schools 
nothing  much  save  theory  can  be  said  about  it.     For  the  upper 
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schools  the  question  is  much  less  difficult  than  for  the  lower. 
The  older  the  pupils,  the  more  advanced  their  studies,  the  better 
able  will  they  be  to  appreciate  such  artistic  adornments  as  may 
be  provided  for  them.  If  the  graduating  classes  of  our  grammar 
and  high  schools  were  to  adopt  the  custom  of  presenting  some- 
thing to  their  school  on  leaving  it,  really  valuable  collections 
might  be  formed  in  such  institutions  within  a  very  short  time. 
Once  started,  such  a  custom  would  doubtless  be  gladly  carried 
ou.t  by  each  succeeding  class,  but  it  might  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  inaugurate  it  among  children  to  whom  it  would  be 
new  and  whose  parents  might  look  upon  it  as  a  tax  upon  them  by 
the  teachers. 

Only  a  little  can  be  done  by  the  pupils  and  teachers;  any 
extended  work  must  be  accomplished  by  a  body  foreign  to  the 
schools  or  by  societies  especially  organized  for  this  work.  Neigh- 
borhood societies,  in  which  the  parents  of  the  children  might  be 
interested  and  a  local  interest  manifested  will  probably  be  found 
the  most  successful  and  the  most  serviceable. 

Yet  such  societies  may  not  accomplish  the  best  results.  If  the 
pictures  are  the  actua^  property  of  the  schools  they  are  likely  to 
remain  permanently  on  the  same  walls.  Better  results  may  be 
obtained  from  moveable  collections  which,  after  being  shown  in 
one  school,  are  removed  to  make  room  for  another  collection,  and 
so  on,  until  an  extended  rotation  may  bring  the  first  series  back 
again.  If  the  material  is  ample  this  may  not  occur  until  the 
children  have  either  changed  or  have  thoroughly  forgotten  the 
earlier  series.  With  such  a  series  of  collections  a  very  large 
number  of  subjects  may  be  brought  before  the  children,  stimu- 
lating their  interest  and  quickening  their  power  of  comparison, 
and  certainly  creating  an  increased  appreciation  of  art.  That» 
indeed,  is  t^e  object  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  this 
matter  have  most  at  heart.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
very  many  school  room  decorations  can  have  an  educational  value 
and  can  be  usefully  employed  in  actual  study.  Their  utility 
should  not  be  forgotten  in  their  beauty. 
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THE  MODERN  7  RE  A  TMENT  OF  CRIME, 

SUPT.  SAMUEL  T.  BUTTON.  BROOELINB. 

NO  social  problem  ought  to  appeal  more  forcibly  to  thought- 
ful and  philanthropic  minds  than  the  consideration  of  the 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  protecting  society  by  preventing  crime. 
The  subject  is  vast  both  in  its  historical  and  scientific  bearings. 
Its  literature,  more  of  which  has  appeared  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  is  voluminous.  The  history  of  crime,  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  punishment  that  have  been  inflicted,  and  other 
means  employed  to  restrain  evil  doers,  have  been  traced  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  no  darker  chapter  of 
history  has  ever  been  written.  Jurisprudence  and  statutory  law 
have  been  evolved  and  adjusted  with  painful  slowness,  and  their 
history,  past  and  present,  is  full  of  inequalities  and  apparent  con- 
tradictions. 

Students  of  anthropology  have  found  a  large  field  for  study 
among  the  criminal  classes,  and  their  insights  in  union  with  those 
of  the  social  reformer  have  cleared  away  some  of  the  mental  and 
moral  haziness  that  has  for  centuries  blurred  the  vision  of  man- 
kind, and  permitted  inhumanity  and  cruelty  to  characterize  penal 
law  and  practice.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  during  all  these  cen- 
turies since  the  time  of  Christ,  while  the  religion  that  bears  His 
name  has  been  making  its  way  among  the  Teutonic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  races,  and  even  down  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  impelling  purpose  in  dealing  with  crime  has  seemed 
to  be  retribution,  and  that  man's  inhumanity  to  man  has  continu- 
ally expressed  itself  in  intimidation,  torture  and  death. 

These  interesting  questions, —  What  is  crime  ?  To  what  extent 
is  it  physical  in  its  nature  ?  How  far  caused  by  heredity,  and  to 
what  extent  by  environment?  What  is  its  relation  to  insanity, 
and  in  what  sense  may  it  be  regarded  as  a  disease  ?  —  All  these 
are  full  of  interest  to  the  Psycho-physicist,  but  it  would  be 
unwise  to  venture  far  in  the  direction  of  such  problems  in  a 
paper  which  is  intended  to  deal  with  another  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem.    Neither  will  it  be  possible  to  go  deeply  into  the  history  of 
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prisons  and  the  principles  that  have  usually  determined  their 
management.  I  desire  simply  at  this  time  to  explain  and 
emphasize  that  later  conception  of  the  treatment  of  crime  which 
is  comprised  in  the  following  propositions  :  — 

(1)  That  the  chief  end  in  penal  law  and  discipline  is  the  pro- 
tection-of  society  by  preventing  crime. 

(2)  That  crime  is  best  prevented  by  applying  reformatory 
measures  to  all  corrigible  offendera  until  they  can  safely  be  given 
their  liberty,  and  by  permanently  restraining  the  incorrigible. 

(3)  That  the  methods  pursued  in  the  best  prisons  and  reform- 
atories, in  conjunction  with  the  indeterminate  sentence  and 
parole,  and  the  Habitual  Criminal's  Act,  as  passed  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1877,  or  the  cumulative  sentence  as  applied  in  certain 
other  states,  constitute  the  true  solution  of  the  question. 

For  concrete  illustrations  of  what  has  been  accomplished  under 
the  head  of  penal  reform,  and  the  effect  of  such  reforms  upon 
criminals,  I  shall  refer  to  the  English  prison  system,  to  the 
reformatories  at  Sherburn  and  Concord  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
one  at  Elmira  in  New  York. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  a  few  of  the  stages  through  which  the 
British  prison  system  has  passed  in  reaching  its  present  system 
of  efficiency.  It  is  said  by  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane  that  under  the 
Roman  rule,  the  laws  concerning  crime  and  methods  of  punish- 
ment for  the  same,  leaving  out  the  treatment  of  slaves,  were 
more  just  and  humane  than  existed  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  With  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarians  and  the  end  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  death,  flogging 
and  mutilation  were  common  forms  of  punishment ;  particularly 
after  the  Danish  invasion  was  this  the  case.  For  the  crime  of 
theft  a  female  slave  was  burned  alive  and  men  were  flayed. 

The  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  distinguished  by  the 
same  cruelties.  In  England,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  during 
the  entire  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whipping,  branding,  muti- 
lation, dismemberment  and  disgraceful  public  exposure  were  the 
penalties  of  petty  crimes.  Those  who  have  visited  the  torture 
chambers  of  Nuremberg  can  easily  form  an  idea  of  the  cruelty 
that  characterized  both  church  and  state  in  awarding  penalties 
for  crime.  It  was  doubtless  generally  supposed  that  these  severi- 
ties acted  as  a  preventive,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  was 
really  the  case. 
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"  In  1760,"  says  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane  in  his  work  on  "  Pun- 
iahment  and  Prevention,"  "the  alarm  created  by  the  increase  of 
orime  amounted  to  a  panic."  In  the  year  following,  no  less  than 
sixty-three  were  hanged  in  London  alone,  the  small  London  of 
those  days.  In  1785  there  were  242  capital  sentences  in  Eng- 
land, of  whom  103  were  hanged. 

In  1811  a  bill  for  withdrawing  the  offense  of  stealing  from 
bleaching  grounds  from  the  list  of  crimes  then  punishable  by 
hanging,  failed  of  passing.  In  1812,  the  same  ill  success  met  a 
bill  relating  to  soldiers  and  sailors  found  begging.  As  late  as 
1838,  a  child  of  nine  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  poking  a 
stick  through  a  patched  up  pane  of  glass  and  stealing  two  penny 
worth  of  paint.  He  was,  however,  not  executed.  All  this  and 
much  more  that  might  be  told  seems  incredible ;  but  it  is  not  more 
astounding  than  the  condition  of  the  jails  and  prisons  during 
those  early  times,  a  condition  that  continued  well  into  this  cen- 
tury, and  even  to  the  memory  of  living  men.  Into  the  most  dis- 
mal apartments,  often  underground,  devoid  of  air  and  light, 
extremely  filthy,  were  thrown  accused  persons  of  both  sexes  where 
they  were  obliged  to  mingle  indiscriminately.  They  were  at  the 
mercy  of  a  jailer  who  received  no  salary,  but  who  could  starve 
and  torture  his  prisoners  into  paying  him  heavy  tribute.  Their 
chains  were  made  lighter  or  heavier  according  as  money  was 
forthcoming.  The  poor  debtor  was  often  compelled  to  suffer 
untold  miseries  because  he  could  not  pay  the  sum  requisite  for 
jail  delivery.  As  one  of  the  jailer's  perquisites,  he  was  permitted 
to  keep  a  tap,  and  drunkenness  and  debauchery  contributed  to 
mike  the  prison  a  perfect  type  of  hell  upon  earth.  Thus  the  cor- 
rupt and  the  hardened,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  sick  and 
the  well  were  herded  together.  The  death  rate  was  frightful, 
and  the  moral  contamination  accompanying  this  system  must 
have  produced  a  crop  of  hardened  criminals. 

Great  reforms  like  great  discoveries  have  usually  been  brought 
about  by  some  one  person,  whose  insight  and  faith  have  lifted 
him  above  the  conventional  and  ordinary,  and  have  enabled  him 
to  point  the  way  to  something  higher  and  better. 

John  Howard  did  for  the  cause  of  penal  reform  what  Luther 
did  for  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  what  Garrison  did  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  His  book  on  "  The  State  of  Prisons," 
revealed  to  the  mind  and  conscience  of  his  countrymen  the  ter- 
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Tible  conditions  which  he  had  found  in  his  journeyings  over  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  upon  the  continent.  The  self-sacrificing 
example  of  a  man  ready  to  spend  his  fortune  and  hazard  his  life 
in  helping  his  fellowmen,  always  potent,  proved  in  this  case  quite 
as  influential  as  did  the  facts  revealed  in  his  book.  Howard  died 
in  1790.  Elizabeth  Frye,  who  was  then  ten  years  of  age,  was 
permitted  to  carry  on  the  crusade  for  reformation  which  he  had 
begun.  The  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Female  Prison- 
ers in  Newgate,  formed  by  her  in  1817,  recognized  the  elemen- 
tary ideas  of  true  prison  discipline,  such  as  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  the  classification  of  criminals,  the  female  supervision  of 
women,  the  need  of  religious  and  secular  instruction  and  useful 
employment.  These  ideas  were  gradually  embodied  in  the  man- 
agement of  English  prisons.  Great  advances  were  made  in  prison 
construction,  and  criminal  laws  were  revised  and  harmonized. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  these  lines  of  progress  in  detail, 
or  to  describe  the  system  of  transportation  of  convicts  to  the 
Colonies,  which  continued  to  1867,  and  afforded  great  opportu- 
nity for  abuses.  Until  1877,  the  prisons  of  England  were  con- 
ducted, as  are  those  of  the  United  States  to-day,  with  no  central 
authority  and  with  little  uniformity  in  respect  to  treatment, 
labor,  dietaries,  instruction,  etc.  The  Prisons  Act  of  that  year 
transferred  the  whole  of  the  prison  establishments  and  their  con- 
tents to  the  government  in  the  person  of  the  Home  Secretary. 
It  created  a  body  of  commissioners  to  manage  the  new  depart- 
ment, and  placed  under  them  a  staff  of  inspectors.  The  same  act 
created  from  among  the  local  magistracy,  a  body  called  "  A  Visit- 
ing Committee,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  hear  and  examine  into 
reports  against  prisoners,  or  to  hear  any  complaints  that  prisoners 
may  have  to  make  against  the  prison  officials.  In  developing 
and  perfecting  a  uniform  system  for  all  the  prisons  of  the  king- 
dom, the  most  painstaking  care  and  study  has  been  given  to 
every  department,  such  as  the  construction,  arrangement  and 
sanitation  of  prisons,  the  dietaries,  dress,  sleep,  exercise,  labor, 
instruction,  both  religious  and  secular,  and  every  other  detail 
that  bears  upon  the  preparation  of  the  prisoner  for  parole  or  dis- 
charge. The  dietaries  are  the  result  of  much  study  and  experi- 
mentation, conducted  by  a  corps  of  physicians  and  scientific  men, 
the  aim  being  to  supply  every  inmate  with  such  food  elements  as 
will  insure  the  most  healthy  tone  of  mind  and  body,  taking  into 
aceount  the  ends  of  economy  and  discipline. 
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The  most  marked  feature  of  the  English  prisons,  and  one  which 
found  its  germ  in  the  reforms  conducted  in  the  Irish  prisons  by 
Sir  Walter  Crofton  many  years  ago,  is  the  system  of  progressive 
stages.  This  phase  of  prison  management  appears  both  in  the 
local  prisons,  to  which  are  sent  all  persons  sentenced « for  not 
more  than  two  years,  and  in  the  convict  prisons  which  receive 
those  who  are  to  serve  not  less  than  five  years.  A  person  upon 
his  entrance  to  a  local  prison  is  put  in  solitary  confinement,  and 
kept  at  hard  labor  in  his  cell  for  at  least  one  month.  For  the 
first  week  his  diet  consists  of  bread  and  a  weak  porridge  of  oat 
meal  and  water,  and  his  bed  is  simply  a  plank.  After  this,  bed 
and  board  gradually  improve  until  at  the  end  of  the  month,  if  he 
has  behaved  well,  he  is  sent  to  labor  with  other  convicts,  has  the 
use  of  the  library,  can  communicate  with  friends,  and  can  earn  a 
small  sum  of  money  with  which  to  start  life  when  released. 

Every  criminal  sentenced  to  a  convict  prison  is  first  sent  to  a 
local  prison  to  serve,  nine  months  in  solitary  confinement,  where 
he  can  leave  his  cell  only  for  brief  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
for  chapel  services.  There  is  no  alternative  for  this  severe  dis- 
cipline, and  it  is  thought  to  have  a  reformatory  influence  upon 
the  convict,  and  to  act  as  a  powerful  deterrent  upon  criminals 
generally.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  enters  the  convict  prison 
where  his  probation  continues  three  months  longer,  when,  if  his 
record  has  been  perfect,  he  enters  the  lowest  of  the  three  grades 
into  which  the  prison  service  is  divided.  The  second  stage  of  his 
prison  life  now  begins.  Here  the  door  opens  to  every  convict  for  a 
struggle  that  may  end  in  moral  victory.  Little  by  little  by  dili- 
gence, honesty  and  faithfulness,  he  can  creep  up  the  ladder  from 
the  end  of  his  probation  toward  conditional  release.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  his  condition  as  regards  food,  labor,  exercise 
and  dress,  and  the  ambition  felt  by  nearly  all  to  reach  the  highest 
grade  and  remain  there,  are  believed  to  be  reformatory  elements. 
Then,  added  to  these  inducements  to  well  doing,  is  the  application 
of  moral  and  intellectual  training  and  religious  instruction. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  rousing  in  the  man  dormant  pride  and 
hope,  of  restoring  conscience,  of  training  him  to  some  useful 
craft,  of  establishing  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order,  and  of  fitting 
him  in  every  possible  way  for  life  as  a  free  citizen.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  a  convict  can  earn  the  remission  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  his  sentence,  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  earnest  endea- 
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vor.  The  more  successful  the  prison  regime  has  been  in  restor- 
ing his  humanity,  and  making  him  sensitive  to  the  opportunities 
and  blessings  of  freedom,  the  more  eager  he  becomes  to  meet 
scrupulously  every  requirement,  and  gain  an  early  release. 

The  conditional  parole  marks  the  beginning  of  the  third  stage, 
and  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  scheme  for  reformation.  The 
released  convict  must  report  himself  monthly  to  the  police,  and 
give  notice  of  any  change  in  residence.  He  must  avoid  the  com- 
pany of  the  disreputable,  and  devote  himself  to  some  honorable 
employment.  Upon  his  failure  to  meet  any  of  these  conditions, 
he  may  be  re-arrested  and  sent  back  to  prison  to  serve  the 
remainder  of  his  sentence. 

But  the  released  prisoners  are  not  thrown  helpless  upon  the 
world.  The  same  industry  that  has  shortened  their  sentence  has 
enabled  them  to  earn  a  maximum  sum  of  $30  with  which  to  start 
in  life.  Moreover,  every  prison  in  England  has  connected  with  it 
an  Aid  Society,  whose  members  provide  watch  and  care  for  dis- 
charged men  and  women  during  that  critical  period  when  they 
are  seeking  to  re-establish  themselves  among  their  fellows.  The 
government  recognizes  their  efforts  by  making  a  grant  of  $20,000 
per  annum  which  is  distributed  among  them. 

This  hasty  description  of  the  English  prison  system  needs  to 
be  supplemented  by  one  other  statement,  namely,  that  the 
thoroughness  aud  efficiency  which  characterize  the  system  are 
due  not  only  to  intelligent,  centralized  management,  but  also 
to  the  operation  of  civil  service  rules  in  the  appointment  of  all 
prison  officials,  except  governors.  This  is  only  another  instance 
of  the  superiority  of  English  methods  over  our  own,  in  securing 
pure  and  honest  administration  of  public  affairs. 

The  writer  had  the  satisfaction  last  August  of  getting  permis- 
sion from  the  government  to  visit  two  local  prisons,  namely,  one 
at  Pentonville,  situated  not  far  from  the  Midland  station,  and  the 
other  at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  which  is  about  ten  miles  north-west 
from  Piccadilly.  Armed  with  an  order  from  the  Prison  Commis- 
sioners, I  was  received  bj'  the  officials  with  marked  courtesy,  and 
j  was  permitted  to  visit  every  part  of  the  prison,  and  to  inquire 

into  every  detail  of  management.     There  seemed  to  be  a  slight 
.  suspicion  at  Pentonville  that  I  had  come  to  get  a  look  at  Oscar 

I  Wilde,  who  had  just  been  secretly  removed  from  there,  because 

of  the  activity  of  the  London  press  in  bringing  forth  new  daily 
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sensations  about  his  career  in  the  prison.  My  guide  seemed 
greatly  reassured  when  I  told  him  whence  I  came,  and  what  my 
object  was. 

The  Pentonville  prison  represents  the  type  of  construction 
much  in  vogue  forty  years  ago,  and  is  said  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  Eastern  penitentiary  at  Philadelphia.  It  accommodates 
about  1200  persons.  The  only  feature  of  this  prison  to  which  I 
will  refer,  is  the  tread  mill  where  I  saw  212  men  at  work  at  once. 
This  number  is  divided  into  squads,  so  arranged  that  all  rest  for 
five  minutes  at  the  end  of  every  fifteen  minutes  of  labor.  This 
was  the  only  feature  of  either  prison  that  I  visited  that  left  upon 
my  mind  an  unfavorable  impression.  The  workers  in  the  tread 
mill  have  to  ascend  8640  feet  at  the  rate  of  fifty-two  feet  per  min- 
ute during  a  period  of  six  hours  which  are  divided  into  two  equal 
portions.  To  see  so  many  healthy  men  engaged  in  such  profitless, 
unproductive  and  apparently  unnecessary  labor,  cannot  readily 
be  harmonized  with  our  ideas  of  thrifty  management.  It  all 
points  to  the  veiy  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  labor  question 
in  the  English  prisons,  to  which  allusion  will  be  made  later. 

{Conclvded  next  Month.) 


UNIVERSITIES  IN  HOLLAND. 

S.  NUSSBAUM,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

THE  law  of  April  28,  1876,  (modified  and  amended  May  7, 
1878,  June  28,  1881,  June  15,  1883  and  July  23,  1885,  to 
more  thoroughly  establish  the  earlier  enacted  decrees)  made  uni- 
form the  administration  of  (the  requirements  necessary  to  secure 
admittance  into)  the  "  Netherland  Rijks  Universiteiten  " ;  —  Lei- 
den, Utrecht  and  Groningen. 

By  this  law  the  administration  of  the  university  is  vested  in  a 
college  of  curators  (trustees),  consisting  of  five  members  and  one 
secretary,  nominated  by  the  king.  These  curators  make  detailed 
reports,  from  reports  made  to  them  by  the  secretaries  of  the  fac- 
ulties, to  the  "Minister  van  Binnenlandsche  Zaken"  (of  the 
Interior)  on  the  essential  affairs  of  the  university.  The  general 
affairs  of  the  university  are  conducted  by  the  senate,  "  the  rector  " 
( "  rector  Magnificus  " ),  five  assistants,  selected  from  among  his 
professoi-s,  and  one  secretary. 

The  salary  of  a  professor  amounts  to  $1600  per  annum  during 
his  first  five  years  of  service  in  the  university  ;  12010  during  his 
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second  Rve  years,  and  after  ten  years  to  $2412,  which  latter  sum 
is  the  maximum  annual  salary  received  by  a  professor  in  the  above 
mentioned  universities.  Professors  are  without  additional  income 
from  examination  and  lecture  fees,  as  all  fees  are  entered  into  the 
treasury  of  the  General  Government.  Sixty-five  dollars  are 
annually  deducted  from  the  salary  of  a  professor  during  his  first 
five  years  in  a  university,  and  eighty  dollars  during  the  next 
ensuing  ten  years,  which  moneys  are  added  to  the  pension  fund. 
The  pension  amounts  to  one  thirty-fifth  of  the  salary  received  by 
such  professors  during  each  year  of  service.  Uo  ipso  pensioning 
commences  with  the  seventieth  year  of  age  and  cannot  exceed 
one-half  of  the  yearly  salary  received  by  the  professor  to  be  pen- 
sioned. (Widows  and  orphans  of  professors  are  pensioned  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  officials  in  the  civil  service.) 

Extraordinary  (assistant)  professors  have  been  called  lecturers 
since  1877.  Their  salary  amounts  to  $800  per  annum  without 
any  additional  income  from  the  university.  Private  docents  must 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  Minister,  who  consults  the  faculty 
concerned,  for  a  "  venia  docendV  They  receive  no  salary,  but 
are  entitled  to  charge  fees.  The  curators  are  allowed  no  fixed 
salary  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  but  have  an  allowance 
of  three  dollars  per  day  while  on  duty  (thirty  cents  per  hour 
when  travelling  and  expenses  incurred  for  board  and  lodging). 

Matriculation  is  without  charge  for  both  male  and  female  stu- 
dents. The  tuition  fee  is  eighty  dollars  per  year.  When  the 
total  of  fees  paid  amounts  to  §320,  no  further  payments  are 
exacted  for  attendance  on  lectures.  This  fee  entitles  a  student 
to  attend  any,  or  all  lectures  (if  it  were  possible  for  a  student  so 
to  do)  in  the  three  "  Rijks  Universiteiten  ".  The  fee  for  attend- 
ance on  a  single  course  of  lectures  is  twelve  dollars ;  one -half 
course,  six  dollars.  Admission  to  the  academic  examinations  is 
granted  only  to  those  who  possess  a  certificate  of  eligibility  from 
one  of  the  Netherland  gymnasia  or  a  diploma  of  a  higher  State 
examination  from  one  of  the  superior  (government)  schools.  Not 
so  admission  to  lectures. 

The  doctor's  degreB  ("  doctorate  ")  can  be  obtained  by  passing 
two  examinations  successfully :  that  of  a  candidate  and  that  of  a 
doctor  —  the  fee  for  each  is  twenty  dollars.  After  the  doctor's 
examination  it  is  necessary  for  the  candidate  to  defend  a  printed 
dissertation,  previously  submitted,  on  which  action  the  promption 
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is  based.  Doctors  from  foreign  universities  receive  the  doctorate 
after  a  "  Colloquium  doctumy  The  "  Doctorea  juris  "  are  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  law  without  further  examination.  The  Doctores 
theologies "  must  submit  to  an  ecclesiastical  examination  before 
being  appointed  to  preach.  Candidates  may  be  appointed  to 
charges  after  such  an  examination.  Doctors  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy  must  pass  a  State  examination  (that  of  a  physician  or 
apothecary)  before  they  are  permitted  to  practice  medicine  or 
pharmacy.  (The  degree  of  M.D.  is  not  required  for  the  latter 
branch.) 

The  numbel*  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  universities  varies 
with  the  years,  as  may  be  determined  by  consulting  the  following 
table  giving  the  number  of  students  in  each  university  at  the  close 
of  each  of  the  four  decades,  1860  to  1890 : 

1859-'60.      186»-70.      187»-'80.     .1889-'90. 

Leiden,  671  730  485  777 

Utrecht,  610  488  403  582 

Groningen,  214  146  202  411 

Amsterdam,  Com.  Univ.,  .    107  228  577  461 

"Free  University  of  Amsterdam."  Founded  in  1880,  it  is 
supported  by  donations  and  voluntary  contributions.  It  has 
hitherto  had  a  limited  attendance.  There  were  in  1893,  but 
eighty-five  students. 

The  Government  grants  six  *' beneficiary  "  scholarships  in  each 
of  the  "  Rijks  Universiteiten,"  to  young  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  studies  and  whose  circumstances  will 
not  permit  of  their  paying  the  expenses  incidental  to  a  university 
training.  The  same  advantage  is  extended  to  six  students  in  the 
Communal  University  of  Amsterdam. 

Two  of  the  ancient  universities  of  the  Netherlands  —  Harder- 
wijk  and  Franeker  —  were  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1811,  and 
soon  afterward  were  transformed  into  "  Athenaea."  Harderwijk 
was  founded  in  1648 ;  Franeker  in  1585,  reaching  the  height  of 
its  celebrity  in  the  days  of  Vitringa,  Hemsterhuys  and  Valchenaer. 
These  institutions  do  not  now  exist. 

LEIDEN. 

The  University  of  Leiden  (  "  the  illustrious  "  )  was  founded  in 
the  very  darkest  period  that  occurred  during  Holland's  struggle 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards.     The  Prince  of  Orange,  as 
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a  reward  for  the  heroism  of  the  citizens  during  the  siege  and  in 
commemoration  of  its  deliverance  on  October  3,  1574,  granted 
the  city  a  ten  days'  annual  fair  *'  without  tolls  or  taxes  and  the 
establishment  of  an  academy  within  her  walls."  But  the  sover- 
eignty of  King  Philip  of  Spain,  although  he  was  the  enemy  and 
peraecutor  of  the  country  and  its  interests,  at  that  time  recog- 
nized and  maintained  by  the  loyal  Prince  of  Orange,  made  neces- 
sary Philip's  consent  to  the  establishment  of  such  "academy"  — 
a  fact  which  under  the  circumstances  made  it  appear  a  bitter 
irony.  A  university  was  founded  in  Philip's  name,  but  he 
entrusted  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
university  to  the  care  of  his  "  dear  cousin  of  Orange." 

The  opening  of  the  doors  of  "  Leiden  "  inaugurated  a  new  era. 
Redoubled  zeal  was  exhibited  in  all  departments  of  learning. 
But  "  Leiden  "  was  destined  to  become  the  cradle  of  the  Protest- 
ant faith  where  learned  Huguenots  and  Puritans  from  England 
should  find  a  safe  haven.  The  great  liberality  of  the  states  of 
Holland  enabled  them  to  draw  within  their  domain  learned  men 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  (which  fact  has  been  recorded  in  history) 
and  "  Leiden "  was  for  two  centuries  the  most  famous  seat  of 
learning  in  that  section  of  the  world.  The  portraits  of  all  the 
professors  who  have  succeeded  each  other  from  the  foundation  of 
the  university  up  to  the  present  date  are  placed  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Academic  Senate.  Among  these  are  Lipseus,  celebrated 
philologist,  critic  and  antiquary;  Vossius,  eminent  philologist 
and  critic ;  Heinsius,  philologist  and  historian ;  Gronovius,  cele- 
brated savant  of  Belles-lettres  and  editor  of  many  classics ;  Ruhn- 
ken,  Greek  critic  ;  Valchenaer,  philologist  and  critic ;  Scalinger, 
creator  of  chronological  science ;  Gomarius,  orientalist ;  Arminius, 
theologian  and  supporter  of  the  philosophy  of  Peter  Rasmus,  and 
Boerhaave,  celebrated  physician,  whose  lectures  were  attended  by 
Peter  the  Great. 

The  glory  of  "  Leiden  "  began  to  depart  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  within  which  period  a  visible  decline  in 
the  affairs  of  the  university  could  be  noted.  King  Ludwig  raised 
it  in  1807,  to  the  "  Royal  University  of  Holland."  But  after  the 
annexation  of  the  country  by  Napoleon  in  1810,  the  university 
was  deprived  of  its  power,  and  in  1811  it  was  incorporated  into 
the  "  Universite  de  France  "  under  the  name  of  "  Academic," 
with  five  faculties.     In  181i5,  King  William  I.  promulgated  a  law 
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of  superior  instraction.  which  established  three  "  State  High 
Schools."  Of  these,  Leiden  enjoyed  superior  advantages  until 
the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1876,  that  placed  the  universities  of 
Leiden,  Utrecht  and  Groningen  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  University  Library  was  established  in  1575  under  the 
name  of  "  Bibliotheca  Academise  Lugduno  Batavae."  It  has  been 
largely  extended  through  legacies  and  by  purchase.  Among  its- 
collections  may  be  found  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  Golius, 
Scaliger,  Isaac  Vos,  Ruhnken  and  Hemsterhuys.  A  very 
important  addition  was  obtained  through  the  collection  of  Arabic 
and  other  Oriental  manuscripts,  which  are  designated  as  "  Legat- 
um  Warnerianum."  Total  number  of  volumes  in  library,  about 
300,000,  with  6600  manuscripts  and  2400  pamphlet  portfolios. 

The  library  of  the  "  Maatschappij  voor  Nederlandsche  Letter- 
kunde,"  rich  in  Germanic  and  Dutch  books  and  manuscripts,  is 
located  in  the  same  building  with  the  university  library. 

Number  of  professoi-s  in  faculties,  1893,  49 :  docents  and 
lecturers,  12 ;  students,  793. 

UTRECHT. 

After  the  closing  in  1586  of  the  five  cathedral  schools  in 
Utrecht  by  the  Government,  a  "  Schola  lUustris  "  was  founded  in 
1634,  by  the  city  and  provincial  authorities,  which,  in  1636,  wa& 
extended,  through  the  efforts  of  the  burgomaster,  G.  van  der 
Hoolck,  and  J.  van  Asch  van  Wyck,  into  a  uni verity,  with  five 
professors  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  students.  The  pro- 
fessors were  a  little  later  increased  to  sixteen,  divided  into  four 
faculties.  Among  the  earlier  professors  in  this  university  were 
Antonius  Matthaeus,  lawyer ;  Gisbertus  Voetus,  theologian,  and 
Guilielmus  Stratenus,  physician,  who  opened  the  first  policlinic. 
Lectures  were  suspended  in  1672,  and  the  university  building 
was  turned  into  barracks  by  the  French  soldiers. 

The  university  reopened  its  doors  in  1674,  with  twenty-two 
students,  which  number  had  increased  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  in  1736.  Among  its  renowned  professors  of  that  period  the 
names  of  Serrurier ;  P.  van  Muschenbrock,  physiologist ;  A.  Ree- 
land,  orientalist,  and  A.  Drakenborch,  celebrated  scholar  and 
editor,  are  found.  To  the  judicious  action  of  the  rector,  J.  Her- 
inga,  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  Napoleon  failed  to  suppress 
the  university  in  1811.     In  1815  it  again  reopened  under  the 
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name  of  "  Rijks  Universiteit,"  and  has  been  greatly  extended 
since  that  year. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  celebration  in  1886,  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  uni- 
versity, a  fund  was  created  (contributed  by  former  students)  that 
has  since  reached  the  sum  of  $19,497.  The  interest  from  this 
fund  is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  university  institutes,  or 
for  travelling  scholarships. 

The  university  library  possesses  a  collection  of  manuscripts 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  libraries  of  the  cloisters  of  St. 
Paul,  St.  Hieronymus,  and  of  the  Carthauser  monks  that  were 
secularized  in  1581.  The  ancient  cathedral  libraries  have  disap- 
peared, except  that  of  St.  Marie.  The  university  library  received, 
in  1603,  its  first  legacy  —  Judge  E.  van  de  Poll,  and  in  1605,  a 
donation  of  valuable  books  through  Canon  Buchelius.  During 
the  last  fifty  years  it  has  been  increased  by  the  historical  library 
of  Professor  Rovers ;  library  of  van  Utenhove,  and  also  the  medi- 
cal library  of  Professor  Loncq.  The  library  of  the  "  Utrecht 
Genootschap  van  Wetenschappen  "  (scientific  society),  the  library 
of  the  "  Historical  Society  "  and  of  the  "  Knights  of  the  German 
Order  "  have  been  incorporated  into  the  university  library.  The 
first  catalogue  dates  back  to  the  year  1609.  The  library  was,  in 
1819,  removed  to  the  palace  of  King  Louis  Napoleon.  A  new 
library  building  was  proposed  in  1892. 

The  library  contains  210,000  volumes,  to  which  the  disserta- 
tions and  pamphlets  should  be  added.  The  library  is  open  on  all 
week  days  from  11  to  4  o'clock ;  during  vacations,  from  1  to  3 
o'clock. 

Number  of  professors  in  the  university  in  1893,  38 ;  lecturers 
and  private  docents,  13;  students,  632. 

GRONINGEN. 

In  Groningen,  the  birthplace  of  Wessel  Gansfort,  called  "  Lux 
Mundi "  (light  of  the  world),  on  account  of  his  learning,  who 
taught  philosophy  at  Cologne,  Louvain,  Heidelberg  and  Paris  ;  of 
Rudolf  Agricola,  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  poet,  orator,  philoso- 
pher, musician  and  writer  of  many  excellent  works,  there  were  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  two  superior  schools  :  the  one 
supported  by  the  "  fratres  communis  vitae,"  and  the  other  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  St.  Martini.     The  fame  of  the  latter  under 
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the  supervision  of  Regnerus  Praedinius  Cdied  1559),  named 
"  most  worthy  author  of  diverse  books,"  was  so  great  that  hun- 
dreds of  students  from  Germany,  Spain,  France  and  Italy  flocked 
to  its  portals.  The  rule  of  the  Spanish,  together  with  the  relig- 
ious war  of  "seventy  years,"  prior  to  1648,  lessened  the  number 
of  students.  But  as  soon  as  Maurice  of  Nassau,  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  1694,  had  delivered  the  city  from  the  tyranny  of 
Spain,  the  states  of  the  Province  of  Grpningen  immediately  set 
themselves  at  work  to  establish  a  university.  This  university, 
inaugurated  Aug.  23,  1614,  with  great  solemnity,  opened  its  doors 
with  eighty  students  and  six  professors,  and  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  fame  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  After  1690 
there  began  a  decrease  in  attendance  that  continued  until  the 
years  between  1806-1810,  when  but  two  hundred  students 
attended  the  lectures  and  there  was  danger  of  the  university 
being  closed. 

With  the  annexation  of  the  Netherlands  by  France  in  1810, 
there  came  an  enforced  change.  The  University  of  Groningen 
(likewise  Leiden),  was  by  the  decree  of  Oct.  22,  1811,  incorpor- 
ated into  the  "  Universite  de  France "  under  the  name  of 
"  Academic." 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  in  1813  and  the  formation  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  "  Netherlands,"  Groningen  was  again  raised, 
Aug.  2,  1815,  by  royal  decree,  to  a  state  university  ("Rijks  Uni- 
versiteit"),  with  five  faculties.  In  1850  a  new  college  building 
was  erected  by  the  government,  and  since  the  law  of  April  28, 
1876,  which  increased  the  number  of  its  professors,  "  Groningen  " 
is  flourishing  as  in  its  earlier  years. 

Number  of  professors  in  1893,  37;  lecturers  and  private 
docents,  10 ;  students,  483. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  neighborhood  of  Hanover,  this  uni- 
versity was  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  German  literature  and 
science  and  presented  a  religious  character  entirely  its  own.  The 
students  formed  societies  for  reading  and  study  in  common,  above 
all  of  practical  science,  which  predilection  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  the  Frieslanders  with  whom  those  of 
Groningen  have  many  features  of  resemblance,  and  numerous  ties 
of  relationship.  The  students  of  Groningen  are  more  quiet  and 
more  studious  than  those  of  Leiden,  who,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  wild  in  Holland,  have  had  the  reputation  of  being  wild." 
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The  University  Library  (1614)  was  based  on  the  libraiy  of  the 
ancient  "  Frater-house  "  where  it  was  located  and  remained  until 
1864.  In  that  year  a  new  library  building  was  erected.  The 
library  was,  until  1890,  in  charge  of  a  professor  of  the  university, 
who  acted  as  librarian.  The  earliest  gifts  of  manuscripts  were 
presented  by  J.  Alting,  1619,  and  J.  Borgesius,  1620.  In  1623, 
additional  works  were  obtained  from  the  library  "  Junius,"  and  in 
1624  the  city  of  Groningen  donated  the  library  of  St.  Martini 
School.  The  libraries  of  Nauta,  de  Fremery,  Smit,  1805,  Riedel, 
1871,  and  Ranke  (medicine)  1887,  are  embodied  in  the  university 
library.  Among  valuable  works  presented  in  1889  were  the 
"Catularium  Universitatis  Parisiensis,"  and  Part  I.  of  a  new 
edition  of  Gallileo's  works.  The  library  owned  9,000  volumes  in 
1811,  and  about  70,000  in  1892. 

AMSTERDAM. 

The  Communal  Univeraity  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in  1632, 
under  the  name  of  "  Athenaeum  lUustre,"  by  the  authority  vested 
in  the  magistracy  of  that  city.  Gerh.  Vossius  and  Casparus  Bar- 
laeuse  were  its  first  professors.  Their  lectures  in  this  superior 
school  were  devoted  to  the  subjects:  Philosophy  and  History. 
Additional  faculties,  however,  were  soon  organized  and  professors 
appointed  to  the  chairs  thus  created.  After  an  eventful  existence 
of  two  centuries  a  reorganization  of  the  faculties  of  philosophy 
and  medicine  in  the  "Athenaeum"  was  planned  and  executed  in 
1877,  thereby  providing  for  increase  in  the  number  of  lecturers. 

Until  1876  the  "  Athenaeum  "  possessed  only  the  importance  of 
an  independent  superior  school ;  had  no  right  to  examine  and 
graduate  students.  But  the  law  of  that  year  invested  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  with  the  power  to  transform  the  "  Athenaeum  "  into  a 
university,  having  the  same  privileges  as  the  State  universities  : 
Leiden,  Utrecht  and  Groningen — with  the  condition  that  its 
organization  should  conform  to  the  requirements  incorporated 
into  the  new  law  of  1876.  The  authority  to  nominate  professors 
was  vested  in  the  crown,  who  also  reserved  the  right  to  nominate 
two  of  the  curators.  These,  together  with  the  curators  chosen  by 
the  communal  council  and  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  form  the 
college  of  curators  of  the  university  —  they  are  assisted  by  a  sal- 
aried secretary. 

Submitting  to  these  conditions  the   "  Athenaeum "   was,   with 
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becoming  ceremonieS)  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  university,  and  on 
Oct.  15,  1877,  was  endowed  with  all  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
law  to  the  universities  of  Leiden,  Utrecht  and  Groningen. 

The  annual  salary  of  the  regular  professors  is  $1,809  during  the 
first  five  years  ;  $2,010  during  the  following  five  years,  and  $2,211 
after  ten  years  of  service  in  the  university.  Besides  this  salary, 
one-third  part  of  the  annual  fees  for  lecturers  is  distributed  among 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  lectures  delivered.  The  salary  of  the  extraordinary 
professors  is  fixed  at  appointment. 

The  fees  are  the  same,  and  students  are  matriculated  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  imposed  in  the  "  Rijks  Universiteiten." 
(The  students  of-  theology,  however,  pay  only  forty  dollars  per 
annum.).     The  academic  year  commences  middle  of  September. 

A  donation  of  $22,512  by  Rudolf  Lehman,  enabled  the  uni- 
versity in  1890,  to  add  a  lecture  hall  to  the  university  building. 
A  society  has  been  formed  during  the  last  few  years,  bearing  the 
name  "  University  Association,"  whose  aim  it  is  to  collect  moneys 
for  the  benefit  of  the  university,  or  university  institutes  *  —  or  to 
create  new  institutes. 

UNIVERSITY    LIBRARY. 

The  City  Library,  established  in  1632,  received  on  December, 
1877,  the  name  of  "University  Library,"  by  resolution  of  the 
communal  council.  A  fine  collection  of  books  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, presented  by  Mr.  Rosenthal,  belongs  to  the  university 
library,  and  is  known  as  the .  Bibliotheca  Rosenthalia.  The 
extensive  library  of  the  Netherland  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Medicine,  has  been  incorporated  into  this  library. 

The  library  is  open  to  visitors  on  all  working  days  from 
March  1  to  October  31,  from  9  to  4  o'clock;  during  the  university 
vacations,  only  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  from  1  to 
4  o'clock. 

Xumber  of  professors  in  the  university  in  1893,  45;  lecturers 
and  docents,  19;  students,  1104. 

•University  Institutes:  Pathological  laboratory;  Hortus  botanlcus;  Geograplilo- 
geological  cabinet;  Laboratory  and  collection  for  the  study  of  pathological  dissection ; 
Hygienic  laboratory;  Chemical-pbarmaceutical  laboratory;  Zoological  lustitate  with 
laboratory;  Physiological  laboratory;  Collection  of  crlstallography  and  mineralogy; 
Plant  physiological  laboratory;  Anatomic  laboratory;  Museum  '<  Vrolllc  ";  Chirargical 
museum;  Experimental  chirurglcal  museum. 
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APPERCEPTION  AND  THE  CLASSICS. 

HENRY  C.  FEARSOX,  PITTSBURQH,    PA. 

THE  atmosphere  of  the  educational  world  is  full,  of  Herbartism 
and  the  new  education.  Every  time  that  the  practical 
teacher  takes  up  his  school  journal  he  comes  across  the  words^ 
"  moral  education,"  "  attention,"  "  apperception,"  etc.  Busied  a» 
he  is  with  the  actual  toil  of  the  class  room  the  question  naturally 
comes  to  him,  What  have  these  terms  to  do  with  me  and  my 
work  or  what  practical  use  can  I  make  of  these  principles  ? 

There  is  nothing  absolutely  new  in  some  of  the  main  features 
of  Herbart's  psychology.  That  the  best  work  is  done  by  the  stu- 
dent who  is  thoroughly  interested  and  who  works  with  a  will  is 
not  strictly  a  modern  idea.  Shakespeare  (Taming  of  the  Shrew)> 
Act  I.)  says:  — 

'*  No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  j 
In  brief.  Sir,  study  what  you  most  affect." 

The  result  of  Pestalozzi's  intense  love  for  children  was  that 
they  worked  zealously  and  heartily.  Hence  his  wonderful  suc- 
cess in  his  work  with  boys  and  girls.  His  zeal  and  love  was  his 
peculiar  way  of  arousing  their  interest.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  wishing  to  detract  at  all  from  the  credit  due 
to  Herbart.  Praise  is  due  him  not  so  much  for  the  conception  of 
new  theories  as  for  clarifying  and  extending  existing  principlea 
and  placing  them  on  a  sound  psychological  basis.  His  philosophy 
brings  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the  will  can  be  educated.  He 
proves  that  the  mind  best  assimilates  and  digests  that  which 
interests  it.  This  is  in  a  few  words  his  doctrine  of  apperception. 
Probably  many  a  good  teacher,  not  acquainted  with  appercep- 
tion, already  has  been  struggling  to  arouse  this  interest  in  his 
pupils.  It  is  one  of  the  concomitants  of  good  teaching.  Herbart, 
however,  carries  this  doctrine  of  interest  still  farther.  With  him 
the  infusion  of  interest  is  an  end  not  a  means.  The  object  of  an 
education  will  be  not  so  much  the  acquisition  of  facts  and  power 
as  a  fondness  and  desire  for  learning.  Here  then  is  the  goal  of 
the  new  education.  The  theory  is  clear  enough  but  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  is  quite  another  problem. 
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The  writer  ventures  to  suggest  a  few  methods  of  applying 
apperception  to  teaching  the  classics.  Latin  and  Greek  in  them- 
selves are  not  interesting  to  the  majority  of  boys  as  is  the  case 
with  history  and  the  sciences.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  teaching 
these  subjects  successfully.  Grammar  and  declensions  are  a  per- 
fect bugbear  to  the  average  lively  American  youth.  The  modern 
methods  aim  at  the  maximum  of  reading  and  the  minimum  of 
syntax.  These  reforms  are  right  in  their  principle,  but  cannot 
this  idea  be  carried  still  farther  ?  Should  not  a  live  instructor 
resort  to  outside  methods  of  arousing  interest  ?  In  the  study  of 
Xenophon,  for  instance,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  text  amply 
illustrated  by  views  of  the  country  and  people  through  which  the 
Ten  Thousand  marched.  Some  ambitious  traveller  would  per- 
form an  incalculable  service  to  secondary  teaching  of  Greek  if  he 
would  go  over  the  route  of  the  Greeks,  taking  photographs  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  Anabasis  and  of  the  battle-fields  as  far  as 
they  ai'e  known.  Every  well  equipped  school  ought  to  have  a 
stereopticon  and  a  good  assortment  of  such  views.  Every  month 
or  so  an  illustrated  talk  could  be  given  by  the  teacher  on  the 
country  and  civilization  of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  the  text.  The 
first  cost  of  such  an  equipment  might  be  rather  heavy  but  it 
would  be  a  permanent  possession.  Would  it  not  be  worth  the 
expense  ?  Boys  would  conie  to  look  upon  Anabasis  as  a  real  live 
narrative.  Further  than  this  the  geography,  manners  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  country  would  be  indelibly  fixed  in  their  minds. 

The  lantern  is  a  powerful  educator.  See  what  might  be  done 
along  the  line  of  Greek  art  and  civilization.  In  two  or  three 
illustrated  talks,  elementary  to  be  sure,  the  young  people  might 
be  introduced  to  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture. A  boy  who  is  studying  Greek  ought  to  be  familiar  with 
the  principal  works  of  Praxiteles,  he  ought  to  know  something 
about  such  famous  artists  as  Phidias,  Scopas  and  Polycleitus,  he 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  such  familiar  pieces  of  sculpture  as 
the  Venus  de  Milo  and  the  Laocoon  group,  statuary  which  he 
will  see  in  nearly  every  gallery.  Such  elementary  lectures  would 
not  take  up  much  time.  They  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
strengthening  his  powers  of  observation,  enlarging  his  horizon, 
and  intensifying  his  interest  in  the  classics.  To  be  sure  many  of 
the  facts  might  be  read  by  the  pupils,  but  the  majority  would  not 
voluntarily  do  so,  and  if  required  to  read  them  they  would  soon 
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forget.  An  informal  illustrated  talk  would  arouse  their  interest 
and  start  them  on  the  way  to  appreciating  what  is  best  in  Greek 
civilization. 

Let  us  see  what  might  be  done  in  the  study  of  Virgil.  Take  aa 
an  example  the  third  book  of  the  Aeneid,  containing  the  narra- 
tive of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  until  he  leaves  Sicily.  A  set 
of  views  showing  the  course  of  his  perigrinations  would  be 
intensely  interesting.  Would  it  not  be  worth  the  effort  to  obtain 
a  photograph  of  Italy  as  it  first  appears  in  sailing  from  Epirus  ? 
These  lines  (521-525)  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole 
Aeneid.  ^'  And  now  dawn  began  to  redden,  after  the  starry  host 
had  been  put  to  flight,  when  afar  off  we  espy  the  misty  hills  of 
low-lying  Italy.  *  Italy,'  first  cries  out  Achates,  '  Italy,'  my  com- 
panions hail  with  joyful  shout."  Views  of  Thrace,  the  Cyclades, 
Crete,  Ithaca,  Epirus,  Mt.  ^tna  would  put  the  student  in  the 
right  attitude  for  appreciating  the  beauties  of  Virgil's  language. 
The  study  of  Caesar,  too,  might  easily  be  enlivened  by  the  stere- 
opticon.  Let  the  well  equipped  school  be  supplied  with  views  of 
the  country  which  the  Helvetians  and  the  AUobroges  occupied, 
with  views  of  the  present  condition  of  the  fortifications  which 
Csesar  constructed  around  Geneva.  Every  instructor  will  readily 
see  what  a  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  views  might  be 
used  to  illustrate  this  work. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  educators  do  not  fully  appreciate 
what  a  powerful  ally  they  have  in  the  stereopticon.  Mythology, 
for  instance,  a  pleasant  study  to  the  average  boy,  when  ampli- 
fied by  views  showing  the  noble  conceptions  of  legendary  charac- 
ters by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Alma-Tadema,  Raphael  and 
others,  will  be  doubly  interesting.  Of  course  the  chief  value  of 
the  study  of  the  classics  is  the  incomparable  discipline  which  they 
afford  the  mind.  In  fact,  this  is  their  raison  d^Stre  in  the  curri- 
cula of  secondary  schools.  Possibly,  however,  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing this  idea  too  slavishly.  There  is  much  that  is  ennobling 
and  broadening  in  Greek  life  and  a  boy  who  has  been  toiling 
with  Latin  and  Greek  for  four  years  ought  to  be  led  to  appreciate 
this  fact.  The  enlargement  of  a  pupil's  sympathies,  a  clearer  idea 
of  the  good  and  beautiful,  and  the  elevation  of  his  ideals  ought  to 
be  striven  for  in  order  to  counteract  the  narrowing  tendencies  of 
this  practical  age.  I  believe  there  is  more  in  the  classics  for  the 
pupil  than  mental  training.     Latin  and  Greek  should  not  serve 
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merely  as  apparatus  for  mental  exercise  as  do  chest-weights  for 
physical  exercise.  The  student  should  be  led  to  feel  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  people  whose  language  he  is  studying.  Let 
classical  teaching  be  lifted  out  of  this  dreary  gymnasium  process. 
Let  the  training  go  on  in  the  open  air  where  the  pupil  can  look 
about  himself  and  see  what  manner  of  a  country  he  is  in,  where 
he  can  imbibe  the  pure  ozone  of  the  civilization  around  him.  I 
doubt  if  five  per  centum  of  the  students  of  the  classics  ever  look 
at  the  authors  when  their  course  is  over.  Heibart's  principle  of 
making  interest  an  end  and  not  a  means  would  improve  this  con- 
dition of  things.  With  this  thought  before  the  teacher  I  believe 
we  would  much  increase  the  tendency  to  find  voluntarily  the  beau- 
ties of  classical  literature,  and  to  know  more  of  that  civilization 
which  is  the  well-spring  of  modern  ideas. 


HIGHER  HTGIENIC  EDUCATION. 

G.  WILDS  LINN,  M.D.,   BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

NO  one  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  physical  man,  and  of  his  environment  in  so  far  as  it  . 
may  affect  health,  is  of  veiy  great  importance.  The  intrinsic 
value  of  the  individual  to  society  must  be  measured  by  his  usef  ul- 
ness,  and  that  depends  largely  upon  his  vitality,  so  that  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  political  economist,  "  Public  Health  is 
Public  Wealth."  A  knowledge  of  the  human  organism  and  the 
surrounding  media  is  essential  to  individual  and  national  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  a  dne  qua  non  for  correct  living,  extremely 
interesting  when  properly  taught,  and  if  viewed  as  a  factor  in 
mental  discipline  not  excelled  by  any  other  branch  of  study.  Its 
value  to  the  pupil  is  at  once  apparent,  becomes  more  so  as  he 
adds  to  his  stock  of  information,  and  throughout  all  subsequent 
life  is  a  store  of  never-ceasing  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  general  lack  of  appreciation  of  its  importance  may  be 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  work  done  in  our  colleges, 
normal  and  public  schools.  Turning  then  to  the  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Education  for  the  United  States,  we 
obtain  some  extremely  interesting  and  significant  facts.  We 
there  learn  that  the  study  of  human  anatomy,  physiology  and 
hygiene  (if  called  for  in  the  curriculum),  is  almost  universally 
confined   to   a  single   year  in   college  courses,  and  in  the  vast 
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majority  of  cases  to  a  single  term.  In  normal  schools  even  less 
attention  is  paid  to  these  branches,  although  it  is  evident  that 
teachers  should  receive  such  information,  as  they  are  so  largely 
responsible  for  the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of  the  pupils 
under  their  care.  In  our  public  schools  from  which  the  vast 
majority  of  pupils  go  directly  into  public  life  the  instruction  given 
is  of  the  most  elementary  character.  The  names  of  the  larger 
bones  and  muscles,  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  principal  organs  and 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  their  functions,  with  a  trifling  amount 
of  hygienic  information,  is  deemed  sufficient  for  practical  pur- 
poses. 

We  would  not  underrate  the  meagre  attention  already  given 
these  subjects,  for  we  do  not  believe  that  in  this  case  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner 
indicates  among  other  things  the  number  of  hours  in  the  year 
during  which  instruction  was  given  in  Music  and  Drawing^  Physical 
Culture  (i.  e.,  gymnastics  and  calisthenics),  and  in  Physiology 
(including  anatomy  and  hygiene),  in  twelve  of  our  principal  cit- 
ies to  be  as  follows :  Music  and  drawing,  10,195 ;  physical  cult- 
ure, 3,491;  physiology,  1,443. 

We  give  these  figures  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  statistics  may 
sometimes  be  so  juggled  with  as  not  to  represent  the  actual  truth, 
but  an  examination  of  the  original  reports  will  show  the  state- 
ments given  to  be  true  of  the  country  at  large.  The  report  on 
physical  culture  is  appended  to  show  that  though  it  is  only  the 
handmaid  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  it  has  through  the 
enthusiasm  of  its  supporters  and  the  general  homage  paid  to  mus- 
cle, been  thrust  far  in  advance  of  its  mistress. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a  system  of  education  which  assigns 
only  one-tenth  as  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  human  system 
and  the  science  and  art  of  the  preservation  of  health  as  to  music 
and  drawing?  Surely,  it  is  most  lamentably  defective.  If  it  be 
urged  that  teachers  have  not  the  knowledge  necessary  to  teach 
these  things,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  acquire  it  when  necessary. 
American  teachers  are  devoted  to  their  work,  quick  to  recognize 
any  instruction  which  may  be  of  value  to  their  pupils  and  always 
willing  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  and  requirements. 
A  thorough  examination  on  the  subjects  mentioned  should  be 
made  as  obligatory  upon  teachers  as  are  the  examinations  on  other 
branches. 
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The  attainment  of  such  knowledge  by  the  pupil  is  no  more 
difficult  than  the  acquisition  of  grammar,  arithmetic  or  geogra- 
raphy,  and  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  these  branches  when 
properly  taught  are  much  easier  to  acquire  and  much  more  inter- 
esting. The  method  of  teaching  by  object  lessons,  now  so  much 
in  vogue,  is  eminently  adapted  to  them.  The  human  skeleton^ 
now  seldom  seen  in  school-rooms,  should  have  a  place  as  conspicu- 
ous as  that  now  given  to  the  globe.  The  vital  organs  properly 
prepared  should  occupy  a  position  as  prominent  as  that  now 
allotted  a  stan'dard  dictionary.  Wet  and  dry  specimens  should 
be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  the  cabinet  with  geological  and 
botanical  exhibits.  In  this  way  through  the  organs  of  sight  and 
touch,  as  well  as  by  printed  and  oral  instruction  extended  through 
a  term  of  yeara^  the  pupil  may  become  almost  as  familiar  with  the 
gross  anatomy  of  the  human  body  and  the  functions  of  its  various 
organs  as  is  the  average  physician  on  graduating  from  a  medical 
school. 

But  to  accomplish  this  end  the  instruction  like  that  given  in 
mathematics  or  languages  should  be  graded  and  continued  for  a 
series  of  years,  as  its  importance  demands.  In  high  schools  and 
colleges,  graduates  in  medicine  should  be  made  teachers  of  these 
branches  whenever  possible.  The  time  has  come  when  the  work 
of  the  physician  should  consist  not  simply  in  treating  the  sick,  but 
in  teaching  the  people  in  and  out  of  the  schools  how  to  live^  so  that 
the  highest  possible  results  in  life  may  be  obtained  with  the  least 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  wear  and  tear. 

Then  the  future  patient  will  not  be  heard  asking  his  physician 
silly  questions  concerning  the  location  and  functions  of  the  vari- 
ous organs  and  the  characteristics  of  common  diseases.  On  the 
contrary,  he  will  be  so  acquainted  with  his  organism  that  the 
demand  for  the  services  of  the  physician  will  be  much  less  fre- 
quent, and  the  temptation  to  prescribe  for  himself  be  correspond- 
ingly curtailed,  having  learned  as  he  should,  hygienic  methods  of 
treatment  and  the  value  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  "  Prevent- 
ive medicine  "  (a  sorry  misnomer  for  approved  hygienic  methods) 
will  then  receive  the  attention  its  importance  demands,  and  though 
the  routine  practice  of  medicine  may  receive  its  death-blow,  its 
scientific  pursuit  based  on  rational  methods  and  physiological 
research,  and  aided  by  the  heightened  intelligence  of  the  patient 
in  giving  a  history  of  his  case  and  describing  his  symptoms,  will 
mark  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  civilization. 
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We  have  outgrown  many  superstitions,  but  we  have  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  foolish  assumption  that  the  preservation  of 
health  demands  no  special  care,  and  that  if  perchance,  sickness 
should  attack  us,  we  may  send  for  the  doctor  whose  pills,  pellets 
or  potions  we  swallow  with  a  faith  akin  to  that  of  the  Congo 
negro  in  the  incantations  of  the  ^^  medicine  man,"  and  in  too 
many  instances  without  any  more  certainty  that  we  shall  be  bene- 
fitted. The  enormous  sale  of  patent  and  proprietary  medicines 
as  indicated  by  the  wealth  accumulated  by  their  vendors,  and  the 
audacious  falsehoods  blazoned  by  charlatans  in  the  columns  of 
our  newspapers  are  a  reproach  to  our  civilization,  and  indicate  an 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  their  dupes  which  is  astonishing. 

Many  otherwise  intelligent  people  do  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  hygiene.  They  know,  perhaps,  what  is  embraced  under 
the  terms  anatomy  and  physiology,  but  the  word  hygiene  is  to 
them  very  vague,  and  when  approached  on  the  subject  of  intro- 
ducing its  study  more  effectually  into  the  schools,  do  not  com- 
prehend its  importance.  Of  such  are  the  people  whose  method 
of  disinfecting  a  room  is  by  burning  paper  or  sugar ;  who  are  as 
innocent  as  a  child  of  the  fact  that  a  loathesome  disease  may  be 
contracted  from  a  public  drinking  cup,  a  hotel  towel  or  bathing 
suit ;  who  buy  milk  without  any  thought  of  the  dairyman's  cattle 
being  tuberculous ;  who  eat  underdone  pork  oblivious  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  trichinosis ;  who  use  water  from  a  never-cleansed  well, 
perhaps  in  a  populous  neighborhood,  unmindful  of  typhoid  fever ; 
who,  in  malarious  districts,  sit  on  piazzas  by  moonlight  enjoying 
the  refreshing  coolness  of  a  breeze  which  wafts  to  them  the  miasm 
of  intermittent  fever ;  who  know  no  method  of  ventilation  save 
by  opened  doors  and  windows,  and  no  difference  between  a  hot 
and  a  vitiated  atmosphere  ;  whose  out-houses  are  built  over  deep 
pits  (not  one  hundred  feet,  it  may  be,  from  their  dwellings),  con- 
taining the  accumulated  ordure  of  years,  a  centre  of  foulness  and 
malodorousness  which  would  put  to  shame  an  Eskimo;  whose 
back  yards  receive  many  times  a  day  the  rinsings  of  pots  and  pans 
and  laundried  clothing  and  rival  in  nastiness  the  kitchen  middens 
of  prehistoric  days,  a  focus  of  disease  and  death,  and  who,  when 
the  Reaper  comes  with  his  sickle,  speak  of  "  the  inscrutable  deal- 
ings of  Providence." 

To  them  a  new  world  of  investigation  would  be  opened  in  the 
study  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  carrier  of  disease,  impure  water  as  a 
factor  in  generating  sickness,  food,  its  impurities  and  adultera- 
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tions  and  its  agency  in  transmitting  and  producing  various  mala- 
dies, heating  and  ventilation,  exercise,  clothing,  occupation  as 
affecting  health,  soils,  drainage  and  sewerage,  the  propagation 
and  transference  of  the  germs  of  contagious  diseases  and  meth- 
ods of  disinfection,  parasitic  diseases,  how  contracted  and 
avoided.  No  one  can  be  considered  properly  educated  who  has 
not  pui-sued  such  a  course  of  study.  Granting  this,  then,  lack  of 
appropriation  for  such  work,  of  time  for  teaching  such  branches, 
and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  teachers  ought  never  to  be  urged  as 
a  reason  for  neglecting  hygienic  instruction.  An  education  with- 
out it  is  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  Hamlet  left  out.  Its  importance 
demands  its  immediate  introduction  into,  and  ceaseless  instruc- 
tion in  every  school  in  the  land. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  failure  of  schools  and  colleges  to 
give  it  sufficient  prominence  in  their  courses  of  study  must  also 
be  said  of  our  summer  school,  Chautauqua,  and  university  exten- 
sion courses.  Economics,  civics,  literature,  mathematics,  music, 
religion,  natural  science,  etc.,  have  been  made  prominent  in  the 
curricula,  but  hygiene  has  received  a  very  inconsiderable  share  of 
attention. 

Herbert  Spencer  states  in  his  book  on  "  Education  "  some  most 
pungent  truths  which  we  cannot  forbear  quoting.  He  says: 
"  As  vigorous  health  and  its  accompanying  high  spirits  are  larger 
elements  of  happiness  than  any  other  things,  the  teaching  how  to 
maintain  them  is  a  teaching  that  yields  in  moment  to  no  other 
whatever.  ♦  *  *  That  which  our  school  courses  leave  almost 
entirely  out  we  find  to  be  that  which  most  nearly  concerns  the 
business  of  life.  *  *  *  Is  it  not  an  astonishing  fact  that 
though  on  the  treatment  of  offspring  depends  their  lives  or  deaths 
and  their  moral  welfare  or  ruin,  yet  not  one  word  of  instruction 
on  the  treatment  of  offspring  is  ever  given  to  those  who  will  here- 
after be  parents  ?  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  the  fate  of  a  new  gen- 
eration should  be  left  to  the  chances  of  unreasoning  custom, 
impulse,  fancy  ?  *  *  *  Mammas  who  have  been  taught  little 
but  languages,  music  and  accomplishments,  aided  by  nurses  full 
of  antiquated  prejudices  are  held  competent  regulators  of  the 
food,  clothing  and  exercise  of  children.  *  *  *  With  cruel 
carelessness  they  have  neglected  to  learn  anything  about  the  vital 

processes  which  they  are  unceasingly  affecting  by  their  commands 
and  prohibitions :  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  simplest  physiological 

laws  they  have  been  year  by  year  undermining  the  constitutions 
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of  their  children   and  have  so  inflicted  disease  and  premature 
death  not  only  on  them,  but  also  on  their  descendants. 

^^  It  is  time  that  the  benefits  which  our  sheep  and  oxen  have 
for  years  past  derived  from  the  investigations  of  the  laboratory 
should^be  participated  in  by  our  children.  Without  calling  in 
question^thejgreat  importance  of  horse  training  and  pig  feeding,  we 
would  suggest  that  as  the  rearing  of  well  grown  men  and  women 
is  also  of  some  moment,  the  conclusions  indicated  by  theory  and 
endorsed  by  practice  ought  to  be  acted  on  in  the  last  case  as  in 
the  first." 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  June,  1891,  said : 
"  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  hundred  years  hence  our  present  system 
of  instruction  will  be  abandoned  as  entirely  as  is  the  system  of 
knight  errantry  in  modern  war  "  —  and  adds  as  suggestive  of  that 
which  should  constitute  the  head  and  front  of  the  reform,  '^  my 
firat  answer  then  would  be  in  the  word  health." 

The  general  public  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  dragon's  teeth 
hourly  sown  in  our  midst.  The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  has  been 
identified,  its  contagious  nature  established  and  preventibility 
claimed  by  bacteriologists,  yet  with  one  in  seven  of  our  popula- 
tion dying  of  that  disease,  how  complacently  its  ravages  are 
observed.  Its  victims  with  whom  everyone  must  sympathize, 
expectorate  on  pavements,  street-crossings  and  elsewhere,  per- 
fectly oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  may  be  thus  transmit- 
ted. Women,  the  slaves  of  preposterous  fashions,  yet  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  refinement  and  sanitation,  sweep  the  dis- 
charges with  their  trailing  skirts,  whisking  the  germs  with  dust 
into  the  faces  of  all  about  them,  regardless  of  their  comfort  and 
health,  and  carrying  the  bacilli  into  their  homes,  subject  to  poison 
the  dearest  members  of  their  households.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden, 
in  his  book  on  "  Dust  and  its  Dangers,"  says :  '*  In  Europe, 
about  one  million  people  die  each  year  from  consumption,  while 
in  our  country  about  one  hundred  thousand  of  its  pale-faced  vic- 
tims annually  go  down  to  their  graves." 

Congress  is  severely  berated  and  termed  penurious  for  not  pro- 
viding more  generously  for  the  maintenance  of  the  National 
Board  of  Health,  when  the  truth  is  that  ignorance  of  the  public 
needs  is  the  real  cause  of  failure  to  make  necessary  appropria- 
tions for  the  protection  of  national  health.  But  what  can  we 
expect  of  a  Congress  whose  members  have  been  educated  in 
schools  where  health,  if  considered  at  all,  receives  such  a  meagre 
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share  of  attention?  We  the  people  are  responsible,  and  when 
we  incorporate  in  our  plan  of  education  a  systematic  study  of 
health,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Congress  make  such  appro- 
priations as  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  demands.  Then, 
too,  will  local  health  boards,  emancipated  from  the  thralldom  of 
ignorance  and  petty  politicians,  rise  to  a  proper  conception  of  the 
character  of  their  duties  and  the  momentous  responsibilities  rest- 
ing upon  them. 

Boards  of  education  are  sometimes  so  besmirched  by  the  slime 
of  political  corruption  that  intelligent  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers cannot  when  they  would  inaugurate  reforms  which  they  know 
to  be  necessary.  Again,  it  is  true,  and  "  pity  'tis,  'tis  true,"  that 
educators  (so  called)  may  be  men  of  such  narrow  mold  that  they 
will  not  or  cannot  recognize  the  importance  of  instruction  in  mat^ 
ters  pertaining  to  health.  A  gentleman  to  whom  was  lately 
intrusted  the  framing  of  a  curriculum  for  a  finely  endowed  school 
for  young  ladies,  and  to  whom  the  importance  of  including  the 
study  of  hygiene  and  its  allied  branches  was  mentioned,  replied : 
"  There  is  such  a  popular  demand  for  music  and  drawing  and 
painting  in  addition  to  the  usual  literary  work  necessary,  that 
there  is  really  no  time  for  such  instruction."  We  have  no  quarrel 
to  wage  against  the  beaux  arts^  but  one  disposed  to  cavil  might 
ask  what  proportion  of  our  girls  have  any  talent  for  music  and 
painting,  and  in  after  life  when  family  or  business  cares  rest  upon 
them,  are  able  to  render  creditably  upon  the  piano  even  a  half 
dozen  selections,  or  to  put  on  canvas  anything  half  so  effective  as 
a  good  chromo.  And  so  it  may  be  said  of  our  boys  at  college  why 
spend  years  in  the  acquisition  of  the  languages  and  higher  mathe- 
matics to  the  almost  if  not  utter  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  human 
body  and  the  laws  on  which  its  well  being  depends. 

Let  those  upon  whom  rests  the  onus  of  providing  mental 
pabulum  for  the  coming  generation  recognize  the  importance  of  a 
prolonged  and  thorough  course  of  study  in  "  Anatomy\  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene,"  special  emphasis  being  placed  on  Hygiene, 
a  course  which  shall  begin  in  the  primary  school  and  continue 
until  the  day  of  graduation  at  college,  and  it  shall  be  that  before 
the  twentieth  century  terminates,  human  life  will  be  prolonged 
a  score  of  years,  human  misery  vastly  decreased,  consumption, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  et  id  genus  omne  be  of  comparatively 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  disease  in  general  be  shorn  of  half  its 
power. 
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THE  history  of  the  English  language  has  been  very  much  like 
the  course  of  some  great  river  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea ;  first  the  leaping  brook,  free  and  untrammelled  as  nature  her- 
self ;  then  the  hurrying,  though  less  boisterous  descent  through 
the  foot-hills,  with  influx  of  other  streams  and  Anally  the  calm, 
deep  flow  through  plains  and  lowlands.  The  current  grows 
slower  and  slower ;  clearness  and  purity  change  to  turbidness ; 
banks  widen  to  receive  the  waters  of  other  tributaries. 

Still,  this  river  creeping  sluggishly  through  the  broad  estuaries 
to  the  sea  is  the  same  stream  whose  source  is  far  away  in  the 
distant  mountains.  Its  waters  have  been  added  to,  colored  and 
deepened  but  not  changed.  So  with  the  English  language. 
Many  have  been  its  sources  and  tributaries  ;  and  its  deep,  onward 
sweeping  current,  covered  with  the  dShrii  of  strange  words,  and 
filled  with  the  silt  of  dialect  and  provincialism,  is  the  record  of  a 
thousand  years  and  more  of  history,  and  of  many  lands  and 
peoples  which  have  contributed  to  its  growth. 

The  Saxon  has  always  been  something  of  a  wanderer,  but  a 
man  of  business,  withal,  and  through  his  gipsydom  and  business 
instincts  we  must  account  for  a  large  number  of  our  foreign 
words.  Adventure  and  commerce  took  him  to  America,  Africa, 
India  and  the  far  East.  And  as  a  result,  new  commodities  with 
strange  names  appeared  in  the  home  land,  and  new  words  and 
expressions  of  foreign  life  abounded.  Such  words,  if  from  the 
Orient,  were  readily  accepted,  for  the  distant  East  had  exerted  a 
potent  charm  over  the  imagination  of  western  Europe,  and 
especially  over  England,  since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  East  was 
the  land  of  romance  ;  there  the  Aurea  Chersonesus ;  there  volup- 
tous  and  easy  life ;  there  the  home  of  whatever  was  curious  and 
wonderful. 

In  1497,  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  visited 
India,  and  gave  Portugal  dominion  over  the  Indian  seas  from 
Siam  to  southern  Africa.     By  1513,  this  dominion  had  reached 
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the  East  Indies,  and  was  in  open  conflict  with  the  feudal  princes 
of  Malacca.  When  Malacca  fell,  great  booty  went  to  the  share 
of  King  Emanuel  of  Portugal.  Christendom  rejoiced,  and  the 
pope  decreed  a  solemn  procession  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
deir  Popolo,  to  commemorate  the  downfall  of  the  infidels.  Portu- 
gal was  not,  however,  to  have  undisputed  possession  of  the  East. 
The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  induced  England  to  become  a 
rival  for  the  trade  of  the  Orient,  and  the  very  next  year,  a  body 
of  English  merchants  petitioned  Queen  Elizabeth  for  permission 
to  send  ships  to  the  Indies.  In  1600  the  East  India  Company 
was  chartered,  and  by  1614  factories  were  scattered  along  the 
Indian  coast,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  even  over  the  islands 
beyond.  From  this  time  on,  Malay  words  are  constantly  appear- 
ing in  English.  They  came,  partly  through  the  reports  of  such 
adventurers  as  captains  Barker,  Lancaster  and  Wood ;  partly  by 
way  of  Holland,  which  had  also  begun  trading  with  the  Malayan 
islands.  Translations  of  such  works  as  Camoens  Lusiad  from  the 
Portuguese  also  must  have  contributed  now  and  then  a  word* 
We  can  reasonably  think  that  this  foreign  influence  was  felt  early 
for  we  find  some  of  these  eastern  words  in  the  language  before 
Englishmen  had  really  begun  to  trade  in  the  region  at  all.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  the  attention  of 
England  was  turned  in  any  great  degree  toward  her  East  Indian 
possessions.  Only  when  the  foreign  office  began  to  consider  the 
settlements  there  of  some  importance  did  interest  in  the  Malay 
language  and  literature  begin  to  be  evidenced.  Missionaries  who 
were  now  sent  to  christianize  where  the  East  India  Company  had 
demoralized,  and  clerks  and  traders,  wished  to  know  something 
of  the  lingua  franca  of  the  islands. 

Marsden's  Dictionary  of  the  Malayan  Language  is  a  product 
of  this  period,  a  book  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  work 
of  learning,  though  abounding  in  faulty  definitions  and  transla- 
tions. Years  went  on,  and  the  East  India  Company  increased  in. 
power  and  prominence.  Its  positions  were  coveted.  Life  in 
the  Straits  was  regarded  as  the  most  agreeable  existence  for  any 
wanderer  away  from  old  England,  and  so  it  was.  The  Colonies 
grew  in  importance.  The  foreign  office  became  more  and  more 
engrossed  in  the  aflfairs  of  native  states  and  petty  kingdoms. 
And  when  did  the  British  government  ever  overlook  any  oppor- 
tunity for  political  aggression,  even  in  the  malarial  jungles  of  the 
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tropics?  Oar  own  Americaa  traders  were  also  drawn  to  the 
Archipelago.  Spices  and  dye*woods,  and  the  many  products  of 
the  region,  furnished  sufficient  hope  of  gain  to  put  an  American 
ship  in  every  harbor.  But  to  us  never  came  more  than  the  names 
of  articles ;  the  expressions  concerning  life  and  people  became 
familiar  to  Americans  through  English  books. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Malay  words  have  presented  some 
special  difficulties  to  the  English  etymologist  and  linguist,  for 
they  were  often  obtained  from  sailors  and  travellers,  who  gave 
them  with  faulty  spelling  and  improper  meaning.  And  those 
who  did  know  the  language  were  modest  clerks  and  superan- 
nuated missionaries  who  were  not  supposed  to  be  authority  in 
Oriental  languages.  Yet,  doubtless,  the  chief  obstacles  for  the 
dictionary-makers  have  lain  in  the  language  itself,  where  struc- 
tural peculiarities  make  it  very  difficult  of  accurate  translitera- 
tion. For  several  centuries,  Malay  has  been  written  in  the 
Arabic  character,  with  some  modifications  (which,  however,  were 
not  half  enough)  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  new  language.  Vowel 
points  are  not  used,  and  in  different  regions  of  the  Archipelago, 
various  vowel  sounds  are  employed  with  the  same  consonant  com- 
binations, thus  causing  many  dialectical  pronunciations. 

For  example,  the  word  spelled  Vn-Vl  has  these  different  pro- 
nunciations :  hantal^  hentil^  hintool^  hoontal^  boontool.  The  second 
and  third  forms  have  exactly  the  same  meaning.  One  will  also 
hear  in  Java,  pentil,  pentooL 

Again,  the  word  formations  by  use  of  suffixes  and  prefixes  to 
roots  are  so  elaborate  that  parts  of  speech  are  often  confused. 
For  instance,  the  International  Dictionary  makes  the  word  amucky 
in  "running  amuck"  come  from  "amok,  furious,"  as  if  the  word 
were  an  adjective,  whereas  it  is  really  a  verb. 

We  must  nbt  think,  as  we  are  apt  to  if  we  follow  our  childhood 
traditions,  that  the  Malay  is  a  tiger-colored  pirate,  and  his  lan- 
guage a  meaningless  jargon.  In  reality,  he  is  one  of  Nature's 
noblemen  ;  and  his  language,  in  richness  of  expression,  melliflu- 
ence of  sound,  and  beauty  of  figure,  proves  the  truth  of  the  Chi- 
nese saying,  that  words  are  the  feelings  of  the  heart. 

The  following  list  represents  most  of  the  Malay  words,  which  in 
one  way  and  another,  have  found  their  way  into  our  language  ;  and 
I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  as  much  as  possible  their  native  use 
and  meaning,  and  give  some  hint  as  to  their  derivation. 
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Amuck, — native  spelling,  a'm'k,  amok^  pronounced  amo;  the  k 
is  silent  in  most  Malay  dialects,  excepting  in  Borneo  and  Celebes. 
The  English  pronunciation  "  amuck "  is  plainly  an  attempt  to 
render  a  foreign  word  by  syllables  familiar  to  the  Saxon  ear. 
Compare  godovm^  compoimd^  rattan^  etc.  The  real  meaning  of 
amok  is  to  attack  with  fury,  to  make  an  onslaught  with  the  object 
of  indiscriminate  slaughter.  In  the  simple  form  the  word  is  often 
employed  as  a  noun,  like  the  war-cry,  attack !  attack !  The  class- 
ical form,  however,  is  mengamok^  used  as  in  the  following  quota- 
tions :  ^'  Then  he  shouted  three  times  and  immediately  engaged  in 
furious  combat  (mengamok)."  "  He  fought  fiercely  (mengamok) 
three  days  and  nights  in  the  ship."  But  there  is  another  mean- 
ing often  denoted  by  the  compound  form,  and  that  is  to  describe 
the  action  of  a  person,  who,  overcome  by  some  homicidal  mania, 
suddenly  attacks  all  who  come  in  his  way,  killing  friends,  strang- 
ers and  relatives.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  expression  ^'  running 
amuck,"  first  used  in  England  in  1672,  and  certainly  a  blundering 
rendering  of  the  native  meaning.  The  Dutch  use  of  the  word  as 
a  verb,  dmokkSn^  is  much  better.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1891, 
a  Malay  named  Imam  Mamat,  a  man  forty  years  old,  in  good 
repute  with  his  neighbors  and  of  very  devotional  habits  (he  was  a 
priest  as  shown  by  his  name  Imam)  was  overcome  by  this  menga- 
mok passion,  and  killed  six  people,  and  wounded  four  others.  His 
wife  and  brother-in-law  were  among  those  killed.  For  two  days 
he  was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast  by  whole  villages  and  finally 
slain. 

Bamboo, — b'm-bu,  bamboo;  more  usually  written  m'm-bu,  mam- 
boo.     The  generic  name  for  all  kinds  of  Bambusa. 

Bankshall,  — b'ng-s'l,  bdngsdl;  a  long  thatched  shed  without 
walls ;  a  summer-house,  a  bungalow.  On  the  Malay  Peninsula,  a 
farm,  factory,  works:  "Our  horses  were  expected  to  be  at  the 
gambler  bangsal  (works)  so  we  made  for  it."  Bangsal  also  means 
a  ware-house,  or  any  place  for  stores,  especially  the  long,  low 
sheds  along  wharves,  more  common  when  the  word  was  intro- 
duced into  English  than  at  present. 

Bantam. — Name  given  to  fowls  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
first  from  the  city  or  district  of  Bantam  in  Java.  Bantam  was 
formerly  a  flourishing  city,  and  a  powerful  Mohammedan  state 
before  the  Dutch  conquest.  It  was  a  very  important  sea-port  for 
many  years,  and  one  can  easily  see  how  the  name  could  have 
reached  England  through  the  Dutch  along  with  the  fowls  in 
question. 

Bird  of  Paiiadise.  —  I  have  as  yet  failed  to  find  any  explana- 
tion in  any  of  our  dictionaries  of  the  origin  of  the  term  "  Bird  of 
Paradise."  But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  name 
is  a  translation  of  the  Malay  burong  detoata  literally  ''paradise 
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bird,"  and  probably  came  with  the  skins  of  the  birds  to  England 
from  the  Malay  countries. 

Caddy,  —  ka-ti,  kdtty  ;  the  hundredth  part  of  a  pikul  or  1 J  lbs. 
In  Malay  countries  kati  does  not  denote  a  box.  Skeat  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  but  is  used  as  we  use  the  word  pound. 
The  primary  meaning  is  any  small  piece  or  object ;  and  very  nat- 
urally in  the  mouth  of  a  European  the  name  might  be  given  to 
boxes  or  packages  of  tea,  when  weight  was  really  intended.  No 
doubt  the  word  came  to  us  in  the  old  days  of  the  East  India  trade, 
when  the  great  merchantmen,  or  Indiamen  as  they  were  called, 
were  often  freighted  with  tea. 

Cassowary,  —  ch'-su-ar',  kdsudri  ;  also  written  suari ;  the  name 
for  all  birds  of  ^he  Oasicaris  species.  The  Dutch  seem  to  have 
introduced  both  the  bird  and  the  name  into  Europe  and  into  Eng- 
land for  it  appeared  in  English  for  the  first  time  in  1611,  three 
years  before  the  East  India  Company  was  in  active  operation. 

Catechu,  —  ka-chu,  AacAoo  ;  the  so-called  terra  Japonica  horn 
mistaken  identity  ;  a  thick  juice  obtained  from  the  Acacia  catechu^ 
and  much  used  by  the  natives  to  chew  with  betel  nut.  The  word 
is  evidently  Malay,  and  introduced  into  Europe  directly  from  the 
Malayan  islands.  Any  possible  derivation  from  a  Cochin-Chinese, 
or  Siamese  word,  as  the  Century  Dictionary  supposes,  is  out  of  the 
question. 

CocATOO,  —  k'k'tua,  cockatoo-ah;  Skeat  has  wasted  a  good  deal 
of  ingenuity  in  trying  to  show  that  this  word  is  onomatopoetic 
like  our  English  word  cock,  and  is  related  to  kukuk^  to  cluck  like 
a  hen.  He  thus  entirely  loses  sight  of  the  last  part  of  the  word 
tuah.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  the  word  is  derived  from  kaka^ 
sometimes  keka^  a  small  parrot,  and  tiuih^  old,  large ;  hence,  kaka- 
tuah^  the  old,  or  aged  parrot,  because  of  its  white,  venerable 
appearance. 

Compound,  —  k'm-pong,  kampong  ;  a  small  collection  of  houses, 
a  village ;  an  enclosed  bit  of  ground.  Among  the  natives  the 
word  denotes  a  village,  or  community ;  as,  kampong  Bugu^  the 
Bugis  village ;  also  suburb  or  quarter ;  as,  kampong  Malay u^ 
the  Malay  quarter.  Among  Europeans  in  the  East,  compound 
(the  pronunciation  compound  is  an  example  of  Volksetymologie, 
like  sparrow-grass  from  asparagus ;  see  amiick^  godown^  etc.)  means 
simply  yard  or  grounds  surrounding  a  house  or  bungalow.  In 
1679  we  first  find  the  word  occurring  in  English  in  the  reports  of 
Fort  St.  George,  some  eastern  place,  where  it  is  said  "  The  Dutch 
have  a  factory  there  of  a  large  Compounde." 

Dammar,  —  da-m'r,  ddm^r ;  a  resin  of  commerce  obtained 
mostly  from  the  Dammara  orientalis  ;  a  torch  made  of  resin.  In 
Java  damar  signifies  also,  a  light  or  lamp ;  as  a  verb,  mendamar^  to 
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collect  resin ;  pendamaran^  noun,  the  yassels  in  which  resin  is  col- 
lected. 

DuRiAN,  —  dur-y'n,  doorian;  the  real  scarce  of  the  word  lies 
in  the  word,  duri^  a  thorn.  The  durian  is  the  fruit  of  the  Durio 
sibethimcs^  a  large,  handsome  tree ;  the  fruit  itself  is  large,  and 
very  spiny,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  thick  through. 
It  contains  a  creamy,  yellow  pulp,  of  most  offensive  odor,  yet 
counted  delicious  by  those  whose  tastes  are  cultivated !  Wallace, 
the  naturalist,  says  it  is  well  worth  a  trip  to  the  Orient  just  to 
taste  the  durian.  Van  Linschoten,  an  old  navigator,  writes  of  it 
thus :  *'Such  as  never  eate  of  it  before,  when  they  smelle  of  it 
at  the  flrst,  thinke  it  senteth  like  a  rotten  onyon,  but  having^ 
tasted  it  they  esteeme  it  above  all  other  fruites,  both  of  taste  and 
savour." 

DuYONG,  DuGONG,  —  du-y'ng,  daoyong  ;  a  sea-cow,  the  Halicore 
dugong.  In  Javanese  and  Bugis  called  rudjong.  The  Malays 
have  a  superstition  that  the  tears,  ayer  Tnata^  which  the  sea-cow 
sheds  when  she  sees  her  offspring  dying,  if  collected  on  cotton, 
are  efficacious  as  love-charms. 

Gambier,  —  g'm-b'r,  gambeer ;  the  name  of  a  shrub  Nauclea 
gambir^  from  the  leaves  of  which  a  thick  sap  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing and  then  finally  hardened  into  cakes  or  balls.  The  cakes  are 
also  called  kaehoo  (see  catechu).  Gambier  gum,  lime,  betel  nut, 
and  airih  leaves  are  rolled  together  into  a  quid  and  chewed  by 
the  natives  ;  pokok  gambeer^  the  gambier  tree  ;  gambeer  paku^  the 
eambier  in  small  pieces ;  gambeer  hutan^  the  wild,  or  forest  gam- 
oier. 

GoDOWN,  —  g'd'ng,  gddong^  or  gedong ;  a  large,  stone  building; 
a  large  dwelling ;  a  store-house.  This  word  like  bankshall  is 
often  applied  to  the  great  ware-houses  fronting  the  docks.  The 
difference  is  this,  however :  a  godown  is  a  large,  massive  struc- 
ture, while  a  bangshall  is  a  light,  frail  building,  usually  a  roof 
onlv. 

Gong, — gong.  (In  Java  often  written  egong  or  agong,^  A 
large,  round  copper  disc  with  the  edges  rolled  in  ;  producing  a 
full,  clear  sound  when  beaten.  In  all  parts  of  the  East  the  gong 
takes  the  place  of  the  drum  among  musical  instruments.  The 
gojig  chabul  is  a  drum  upon  which  the  hours  are  struck.  There  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  gong  may  have  come  to  the 
Malays  from  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  word  is,  after  all,  really  of 
other  than  Malayan  origin. 

Gutta-Percha, — g't'h  p'r-cha,  gettorpurcha ;  from  gettah^  sap, 
and  jPMrc'Aa,  a  tree  (Isonandra  gutta)  first  found  in  Sumatra,  the 
pulaii  purcha  (Percha  island)  of  the  Malays.  Probably  the  per- 
cha  tree  was  introduced  from  Sumatra  into  every  part  of  the 
Archipelago. 
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Java,  —  ja'w\  jdw ;  Java.  Some  suppose  that  the  Sanskrit 
jawa<i  barley,  may  be  the  real  soujrce  of  the  present  word.  An- 
ciently Sanscrit  civilization  was  very  powerful  in  the  whole 
Malayan  region  but  most  fully  developed  in  Java.  The  word 
jawi  derived  from  the  noun  jawa  means  Javanese,  Malayan,  Mo- 
hammedan, Polynesian. 

Junk, — j'nff,yow^;  occasionally  also  o-yon^  ;  (Compare  gong^ 
cigong,^  No  doubt  the  word  came  to  the  Malay  through  the 
Arabic  from  the  Persian  where  there  is  a  similar  word  junga. 
The  word  jong  is  a  name  given  to  Indian  or  Chinese  ships.  It  is 
not  used  as  a  designation  for  native  craft,  except  in  children's 
sports  where  all  small  boats  are  called  jong, 

Kbis,  —  kr's,  kris ;  a  dagger ;  the  national  weapon  of  the  Ma- 
lays. The  kris  which  is  usually  seen  in  armorial  collections  is  the 
so-called  ktU pavjang^  or  long  kris,  a  weapon  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  with  a  sinuous  blade  sharp  on  each  side.  The  blade  is  often 
damascened.  If  the  watering  extends  to  the  point,  a  blow  with  it 
is  certain  death.  At  any  rate  this  is  the  popular  belief.  The 
kris  is  worn  in  a  wooden  sheath,  often  ornamented  with  gold  and 
jewels. 

Malacca,  —  m'-la-k',  mUlUka  ;  a  town  on  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
once  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the  Malays.  After  a  prolonged 
siege  in  1513,  the  city  was  captured  by  Albuquerque.  The 
malacca  cane  (Calamus  Scipionum),  very  much  used  for  walking 
sticks,  grows  abundantly  at  this  point  on  the  Peninsula,  and  the 
city  was  named  Malacca  in  consequence. 

Malay,  —  m'-lai-y',  maZaiyw  ;  Malayan.  The  adjective  is  usu- 
ally used  with  a  noun  thus :  a  Malay  man,  orang  Malaiyu ;  the 
Malay  country,  tandh  Malaiyu.  Students  of  the  language,  and 
even  native  scholars,  are  inclined  to  think  the  word  Malaiyu  is 
derived  from  a  verb  layu  or  laiyu^  to  fly,  to  escape,  as  if  the 
Malays  were  sometime  or  other,  refugees  or  fugitives. 

Mangrove,  —  m'ng-gi-m'ng-gi,  mdngi-mUngi ;  the  Rhizophorum 
mangle^  a  shrub  common  in  the  Indies  along  rivers  and  arms  of 
the  sea  forming  the  well  known  mangrove  swamps.  The  doub- 
ling of  the  word,  as  in  mangi-mangi^  is  a  favorite  way  in  Malay  of 
distinguishing  substantives  of  the  same  spelling. 

Mangosteen,  —  m'ng-g'-st'n,7wa/i^o«^aw;  the  name  for  the  Gar- 
cinia  mangostana  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In  Java  one  usually 
hears  manggi%^  or  mangu%ta.  The  mangosteen  tree  grows  to  the 
size  and  height  of  an  apple  tree,  and  bears  a  fruit  of  a  brown 
color,  two  inches  or  so  in  diameter,  with  a  most  delicious  pulp^ 
The  most  charming  fruit  of  the  tropics. 

Orang-Outang,  —  au-r'ng  hu't'n,  ordng  hutdn;  from  orange 
man,  person,  and  hutan^  forest,  wild,  etc. ;  hence  orang-hutan^  wild 
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man,  the  man  of  the  woods ;  name  given  to  the  well  known  ape. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  people  say  orang  mawa%  in  the 
same  sense.  The  word  orang  is  a  much  used  one  in  a  Malayan 
mouth  ;  viz. :  orang  hitam^  a  black  man ;  oraTi^  putih^  a  white  man, 
a  European  ;  orang  kaja^  a  rich  man,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Paddy,  —  pa-di,  pddi ;  the  rice  plant ;  rice  in  the  husk ;  un- 
husked  grain  ;  any  small  object.;  as  padi  ubi^  small  potatoes. 

Papua,  —  p'-pua,  papoo-ah  ;  curly  haired ;  a  name  given  by  the 
Malays  to  the  New  Guineans  because  of  their  kinky  hair ;  hence, 
Papuans,  ''  the  curly  haired  people."  In  the  Javanese  language 
the  word  for  East  is  puwa^  perhaps  originally  meaning  in  the 
■direction  of  the  Papuans. 

PiiOA, —  prah-u,  pra-oo  ;  common  Malay  noun  for  ship  or  boat, 
especially  a  large  canoe  shaped  boat  propelled  by  paddles ;  a 
pirate  craft  in  the  Mindano  islands.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Webster  originally  derived  this  word  from  the  Latin  prora.  The 
International  has  corrected  this  but  given  a  definition  which  does 
not  apply  at  all  to  the  boats  in  question. 

Rattan,  —  ro-t'n,  rotan  ;  slender  Calamus  stems,  much  used  in 
the  East  for  almost  all  purposes.  Kalau  tiada  rotan^  akar  pun 
berguna^  is  a  favorite  proverb :  if  there  is  no  rattan,  make  use  of 
roots  ;  evidently  our  "  do  the  next  best  thing." 

Sago,  —  sa-g',  Bdgo ;  the  meal  like  part  of  plants ;  especially 
the  farinaceous  element  found  in  the  pith  of  palm  trees  ;  a  species 
of  palm  producing  sago ;  sago  randan^  dried  sago ;  sago  helanda 
dried  meal  of  the  arrowroot. 

Sap  AN,  —  s'-p'ng,  sepang  ;  name  of  a  tree,  (^Oaesalpinia  sappan) 
the  bark  of  which  gives  a  red  dye. 

Sarong,  —  sa-r'ng,  sarong  ;  a  well  known  garment  of  the  Ma- 
lays, a  sort  of  skirt,  usually  of  brilliant  color  and  striking  figure, 
worn  tightened  up  around  the  waist ;  a  sheath,  sarong  kris^  the 
kris  sheath.  The  most  valuable  cotton  sarongs  come  from  the 
Celebes.  Singapore  produces  some  of  very  fine  silk,  and  Borneo 
and  Penang  export  sarongs  of  silk  and  gold  thread,  very  much 
admired. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  political  situation  is  a  matter  of  absorbing  interest.  Not  for  a 
generation  have  men  felt  such  a  sense  of  solemn  responsibility  in 
view  of  the  grave  issues  confronting  us  as  a  nation.  It  is  a  time  when 
men  should  do  their  own  thinking.  It  should  be  in  very  truth  a  «'  cam- 
paign of  education."  The  educated  men  of  the  country,  —  such  con- 
stituencies as  that  to  which  Education  appeals — should  not  be  swayed 
by  undue  excitement  or  party  clamor.  The  danger  is  too  real.  Patri- 
otism and  the  general  welfare  should  precede  all  personal  or  other  con- 
siderations. Each  man  should  know  where  he  stands  and  why  he  stands 
there.  Men  should  not  keep  silent  or  evade  the  solemn  duty.  Men 
who  have  studied  deeply  the  great  questions  of  finance  should  enlighten 
their  fellow-men.  We  should  rise  to  the  calm  heights  of  dispassionate 
investigation.  Every  man  should  be  determined  to  master  this  money 
problem.  If  this  spirit  prevails  the  campaign  will  be  worth  far  more 
than  it  costs  and  the  outcome  in  November  will  be  the  wisest  and  best. 
We  have  full  faith  in  the  solid  sense,  the  sober  second  thought  of  the 
voters  of  this  counti-y.  Our  own  views  are  settled  upon  this  subject. 
We  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  country,  —  not  of  any  one  section, 
east  or  west,  north  or  south,  but  of  the  whole  country — demands  that 
we  make  gold  the  basis  of  all  our  financial  transactions.  We  find  almost 
practical  unanimity  in  this  view  among  the  large  number  of  business 
men,  many  of  them  large  debtors,  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  We 
have  no  desire  to  bring  on  a  discussion  of  this  matter  in  the  columns  of 
Education.  We  know  that  some  very  intelligent  readers  have  reached 
conclusions  entirely  opposed  to  ours.  We  respect  their  opinions.  We 
are  not  claiming  infallibility  or  sitting  in  judgment.  We  do,  however, 
urge  our  readers  not  to  be  indifferent  or  silent,  but  to  study  the  subject 
diligently  and  do  each  his  part  in  a  campaign  which  is  of  vital  interest 
to  all. 

MANY  of  our  teachers  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  travel, 
either  in  our  own  country  or  abroad,  during  the  past  two  or 
three  vacation  months  and  are  now  returning  to  their  work  with  rested 
bodies  and  replenished  minds.  While  the  old  world  is  rich  in  treasures 
of  history,  literature  and  art,  and  those  are  fortunate  who  have  been 
privileged  to  lay  by  in  store  from  these  garnered  fruits  of  by-gone  cen- 
turies, yet  near  at  hand  are  still  other  vacation  opportunities  that  are  by 
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no  means  to  be  despised.  Not  to  speak  of  the  varied  and  increasingly 
attractive  programs  of  ttie  summer  institutes  and  schools  the  opportuni- 
ties for  interesting  excursions  to  points  near  by,  and  that  can  be  reached 
at  slight  expense,  are  now  notably  abundant.  One  such  itinerary  under 
the  auspices  of  Education  attracted  a  score  of  teachers,  clergymen  and 
representatives  of  other  professions  to  unite  their  interests  for  three 
weeks  for  a  tour  to  the  beautiful  Evangeline  country  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Rarely,  we  dare  say,  have  as  many  people  come  together  for  the  pur- 
poses of  travel  and  found  themselves  as  congenial  in  taste  and  harmoni- 
ous in  effort  to  secure  the  ends  desired  by  all,  in  a  restful,  inspiring 
vacation ;  and  rarely  has  the  result  of  such  efforts  been  more  successful. 
In  tiiese  Nova  Scotia  tours  we  are  making  a  specialty  of  select  parties, 
and  that  of  the  present  year  has  been  particularly  successful.  We  are 
dure  that  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have  thought  of  taking  such  a 
tour,  and  especially  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  teach  Longfellow's  famous 
poem  to  their  classes  during  the  winter  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
much  enthusiasm  was  imparted  to  all  the  members  of  our  1896  party  by 
our  indefatigable  teacher  from  Illinois,  who  found  the  visit  to  the  scenes 
of  the  poem  mteusely  rich  in  inspiration  and  suggestion.  That  enthusi- 
asm will  spread  in  many  directions  through  pulpits  and  class-rooms 
during  the  coming  year.  So  we  feel  justified  in  considering  these 
Education  tours  distinctively  educational. 

ONE  of  the  afflictions  of  the  educational  situation,  now-a-days,  is 
the  large  number  of  people,  influential,  well-disposed  and 
wealthy,  who  are  the  periodical  victims  of  the  apostles  of  popular  edu- 
cational fads,  and  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  educational 
charities  which  "  make  the  judicious  grieve."  What  can  justify  an 
expensive  outfit  of  the  regulation  *' kindergartens  for  the  poor"  in 
communities  where  the  children  can  never  expect  more  than  the  mini- 
mum of  schooling?  The  fundamental  need  of  several  millions  of  that 
sort  of  American  children  is  a  good  elementary  schooling  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  an  English  education,  in  common  schools,  disciplined  and 
taught  by  approved  methods,  in  the  hands  of  capable  teachers,  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year.  The  benevolent  donation  of  a  metropolitan 
lady  millionaire,  "enthused"  on  the  subject  of  ''kindergartens"  and 
*' industrial  education,"  if  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  section  benefitted,  would  give  to  every  child  a  better 
chance  for  a  substantial  school  training.  One  nuisance  that  should 
speedily  be  abated  is  the  establishment  of  private  and  parochial  schools 
with  the  names  "Industrial,"  "Kindergarten,"  "Normal,"  what-not 
attached  ;  at  the  solicitation  either  of  the  church  missionary  societies 
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or  the  cloud  of  both  white  and  colored  solicitors  that  swarm  the  streets 
of  every  Northern  city  and  village  from  New  Year's  round  to  Christ- 
mas. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  these  schools  are  a  positive  damage  to 
the  public  school  interest  of  the  race.  Even  if  better  in  some 
respects,  they  divert  the  money  and  the  interest  of  the  more  prosperous 
class  of  these  people  away  from  the  only  reliable  method  of  educating 
the  negro  for  a  generation  to  come,  the  common  school.  While  the 
few  are  thus  favored,  the  people's  school  languishes,  declines  in  merit, 
and  finally  becomes  a  thing  despised  by  everybody.  The  same  amount 
of  money  invested  in  a  new  or  old  building,  a  worn-out  estate,  a  set  of 
school  furnishings,  and  meeting  the  yearly  deficit,  if  distributed  among 
a  half  dozen  public  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  would  give  a  three- 
months  additional  term  with  improved  accommodations  and  teachers 
capable  of  giving  all  the  '*  Industrial "  and  other  training  the  children 
are  capable  of  receiving  and  making  a  part  of  their  present  life. 

A  BILL  has  recently  been  introduced  in  Congress,  appropriating  a 
generous  amount  of  public  land  to  every  state  for  the  endow- 
ment of  Normal  schools.  With  the  exception  of  some  questionable 
methods  of  adjusting  the  gift  in  the  care  of  the  states  that  have  already 
received  their  regular  appropriation  of  common  school  lands,  this  is  a 
measure  eminently  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  Congress.  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  attending  the  normal  schools  of 
the  country  actually  become  teachers  than  of  the  students  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges  established  by  too  generous  grants  of 
the  public  domain  and  money  who  become  farmers  and  mechanics. 
After  the  lamentable  failure  to  pass  the  Blair  bill  for  national  aid  to 
education,  —  a  blunder  that  is  felt  to-day  through  the  lengtli  and 
breadth  of  the  Southern  states — the  least  the  nation  can  do  is  to 
encourage  and  aid  every  commonwealth  in  the  expensive  and  arduous 
work  of  training  teachers  fit  to  school  the  twenty  millions  of  young 
America  for  good  citizenship  in  the  peiilous  years  that  are  before  and 
even  now  upon  us. 

IT  is  evident  that  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
the  final  conflict  is  at  hand  between  the  people's  common  school 
and  the  ecclesiastical  power  that,  for  a  century  past,  has  held  back  the 
British  Empire,  lagging  in  the  rear  of  the  great  civilized  nations.  The 
bill  recently  before  Parliament  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  delib- 
erate scheme  to  place  the  education  of  young  England  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy  of  the  established  church.  If  pushed  to  the  fighting  point, 
it  would  arouse  a  spirit  that  would  not  be  laid  until  both  the  church  and 
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the  order  of  nobility  that  is  its  bulwark  are  put  on  the  defensive  for 
their  existence.  The  attempt  of  the  Canadian  government  to  force 
upon  the  people  of  Manitoba  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  school  as  a 
part  of  the  system  of  public  education,  if  persisted  in  to  the  bitter  end, 
will  within  fewer  years  than  may  be  now  supposed,  add  another  state 
to  this  Union  in  the  North-west.  The  South  is  still  in  danger  that  its 
public  school  system  will  be  greatly  crippled  by  the  same  policy  of 
forcing  the  sectarian  religious  parochial  school  upon  the  humbler  classes 
of  its  people.  If  the  A.  P.  A.  organization  has  any  reason  for  exist- 
ing, it  may  well  turn  its  attention  to  these  great  missionary  educational 
associations  of  the  Northern  churches  for  schooling  the  negro  children 
and  youth  of  the  South.  Not  one  of  these  missions  is  free  from  the 
mischievous  practice  of  attaching  a  little  parochial  school  to  its  mission 
church,  thereby  detaching  its  own  communicants  from  the  only  arrange- 
ments that  can  be  relied  on  for  the  permanent  schooling  of  the  race. 
And  the  humor  of  the  arrangement  is  that  the  same  organizations  in 
Northern  communities  are  among  the  foremost  to  denounce  the  same 
abuse  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  influence  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood. 

THE  question  was  recently  asked  of  one  of  the  leading  experts  in 
the  new  science  of  Child- Study,  how  to  develop  the  emotional 
side  of  conscience  in  a  boy  of  eleven.  The  question  came  out  of  real 
experience  in  the  questioner's  family  life.  It  reported  the  case  of  a 
bright  and  generally  good  boy  who  has  had  a  refined  home  and  intelli- 
gent guidance,  but  who  has  developed  a  tendency  to  under-handedness, 
leading  to  untinithfulness  and  petty  thieving.  Conversation  with  him 
develops  the  fact  that  intellectually  he  understands  the  wrong  of  these 
things,  but  he  gives  no  sign  of  feeling  any  compunctions  coincident 
with  this  knowledge.  The  reply  of  the  expert  is  suggestive  and  inter- 
esting. It  was  substantially  as  follows :  There  is  danger  of  expecting 
too  much  of  a  boy  of  eleven.  An  apparent  dullness  of  moral  feeling  is 
not  necessarily  indicative  of  a  perverse  nature.  The  dullness  may  be 
only  apparent.  The  usually  keen,  self-controlled  boys  of  the  public 
schools  often  affect  indifference  to  moral  appeals  out  of  the  very  self- 
assertion  that  is  common  to  boyhood.  Such  self-assertion  often  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  repression  of  feeling  of  all  kinds.  Again,  it  is 
probable  that  children  feel  less  intensely  than  adults.  Expenment  has 
demonstrated  that  they  are  physically  less  sensitive.  This  gives  us  a 
hint  as  to  their  psychical  nature.  We  know,  too,  that  men  have  devel- 
oped racially  from  the  dullest  of  moral  feeling.  It  has  been  by  the 
slowest  of  processes  that  evolution  has  produced  an  ethical  conscious- 
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ness.  So  the  child  will  develop  gradually.  An  ethical  consciousness 
is  not  flashed  upon  him.  Assuming,  however,  that  there  is  a  bluntness 
of  moral  feeling  the  first  thing  needful  is  to  determine  the  temperament 
of  the  boy.  Perhaps  his  mind  is  intellectual  rather  than  emotional. 
If  so,  he  may  be  led  to  an  intellectual  regard  for  truth,  and  may  gradu- 
ally become  loyal  to  it.  Appeals  may  be  made  to  his  reason.  The 
whole  utilitarian  philosophy  is  at  our  disposal  and  can  be  applied  as 
fast  as  the  child  is  ready  for  it.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  ideal  of  truth 
for  its  own  sake ;  but  this  is  an  incentive  rather  too  subtle  for  most 
men,  to  say  nothing  of  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  if  emotionally  con- 
stituted and  only  dull  in  respect  to  moral  feeling,  this  must  be  toned  up 
by  sensible  and  healthy  appeals  to  it.  The  child's  love  for  his  parents, 
his  desire  for  the  approbation  of  his  playmates,  etc.,  may  be  made  use 
of.  Nothing  is  better  than  the  arousing  of  the  religious  sentiments. 
Many  minds  must  have  a  religious  sanction  for  ethical  conduct.  In 
conclusion,  the  moulding  of  a  moral  manhood  is  not  chiefly  the  applica- 
tion of  specific  methods  of  government.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  love  and 
faith  are  worth  more  than  knowledge.  Given  a  reasonably  normal 
child,  and  love  of  parents,  unselfishly  and  discreetly  shown  in  example 
as  well  as  precept,  together  with  faith  in  the  inherent  worth  of  human 
nature,  will  work  out  his  salvation  if  anything  will. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCE  ON  HISTORT. 

THE  History  Conference  of  the  Secondary  Department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  met  in  the  parlors  of  the  North 
Presbyterian  church,  Buffalo,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  8th,  but  the  very 
large  number  present  compelled  an  adjournment  to  the  vestry  of  a 
neighboring  church.  Dr.  Ray  Greene  Huling  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass., 
English  High  school,  presided,  and  Mr.  George  Parker  Winship  of 
Providence,  acted  as  secretary. 

Dr.  Huling  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  definite  aims  as  an 
element  of  success  in  the  teaching  of  history,  and  suggested  five  results 
as  eminently  desirable  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be  a  genuine 
means  of  culture  to  the  pupils.     These  are : 

■  1.  A  basis  of  historical  facts,  well  selected  and  all  believed  to  be 
true,  should  be  laid  in  the  memory  and  organized  into  a  compact  whole. 
2.  In  the  acquisition  of  this  store  of  information,  accurate  and  per- 
sistent mental  habits  should  be  formed,  including,  especially  in  the 
secondary  period  of  education,  habits  of  imagination  and  logical  thought 
about  historical  data,  but  not  omitting  good  habits  of  observation  and 
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memory  within  the  same  field.  3.  Meanwhile  the  learner's  moral 
amotions  should  be  stimulated  and  his  moral  judgment  ti'ained  by 
Appeals  based  on  the  personal  elements  in  his  historical  studies.  4.  In 
the  midst  of  this  work  the  pupil  must  be  trained  to  give  as  well  as  to 
get,  to  express  in  speech  and  in  writing,  with  clearness  and  precision, 
both  the  facts  he  has  learned  and  the  inferences  he  draws  from  them. 
^.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  foregoing  aims,  by  skill  and  tact  there 
should  be  aroused  and  trained  a  keen  and  abiding  interest  in  historical 
reading  and  research.  These  results  are  not  only  desirable,  but  capa- 
ble of  attainment  in  the  secondary  school. 

Dr.  Huling  then  announced  the  three  topics  mentioned  on  the  pro- 
gram for  this  conference :  College  Admission  Examinations  in  History, 
the  Library  Method  in  History,  and  Helps  to  the  Study  of  History,  but 
invited  those  present  to  speak  upon  any  portion  of  the  entire  field  which 
claimed  their  interest. 

Mr.  Wilson  Farrand  of  Newark  Academy,  Newajrk,  N.  J.,  opened 
the  discussion  upon  the  first  topic  by  suggesting  as  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  all  satisfactory  College  entrance  examinations,  that  they  should 
have  as  the  primary  object  to  ensure  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  to  go  on 
with  the  college  work,  and  to  evidence  his  general  development  and  the 
maturity  of  his  mind.  The  requirement  must  be  both  serious  and  dig- 
nified, demanding  earnest  work  in  the  schools  and  commanding  the 
respect  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  must  be  so  framed  and  admin- 
istered as  to  supply  a  guide  and  a  standard  for  the  secondary  school 
work.  Most  important  of  all,  the  college  should  allow  all  earnest,  seri- 
ous work  done  in  the  secondary  schools  to  count  for  admission  to  col- 
lege, so  as  to  allow  the  smaller  high  schools  and  the  non-preparatory 
schools  to  foster  and  develop  the  desire  for  a  higher  education.  There 
ought  also  to  be  a  substantial  uniformity  in  the  requirements  of  all  the 
colleges  so  far  as  concenis  specific  subjects.  The  history  work  now 
done  in  the  best  schools  is  serious  and  earnest,  and  it  especially  tends 
to  secure  the  desirable  maturity  of  mind  and  the  development  of  power 
in  the  pupil.  As  an  admission  requirement,  its  introduction  is  per- 
fectly feasible  if  only  the  colleges  will  consent  to  the  substitution  of 
history  for  some  other  subject  in  case  it  proves  to  be  too  difficult  in 
addition  to  existing  requirements. 

The  further  discussion  tended  towards  a  comparison  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  history  and  the  presentation  of  evidence  as  to  the  success 
of  the  library  method.  Many  of  the  teachers  had  tried  in  one  way  or 
another  to  use  the  libraiy  method,  with  varying  success,  due  perhaps 
in  some  cases,  to  the  teacher's  preparation  and  enthusiasm.  The  most 
satisfactory  results  were  reported  from  the  State  University  at  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  where  the  students,  under  Messrs.  W.  E.   G.  Taylor  and 
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H.  W.  Caldwell,  have  succeeded  in  producing  for  themselves  historical 
narratives  based  upqn  the  sources  made  available  in  the  American 
History  Leaflets,  edited  by  Professors  Hart  and  Channing  of  Harvard, 
the  Old  South  Leaflets  and  the  Sheldon-Barnes  histories.  The  students 
are  trained  in  all  the  stages  of  elementary  historical  research,  including 
the  comparison  of  their  own  results  with  those  of  the  standard  writers 
of  derived  history.  Despite  the  doubting  questions  of  many  teachers, 
others  declared  their  faith  in  the  new  ideas.  Among  those  who 
■appeared  to  have  been  the  most  successful  in  the  use  of  the  library 
method  were  Mrs.  Jennie  Ward  Davis  of  Conry,  Pa.,  and  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Wetmore  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Miss  Tenney  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Hirsch- 
fleld  told  of  the  work  in  the  Buffalo  High  school,  where,  as  in  many 
other  places,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  secondary  work  is  found  to 
be  that  the  pupils  coming  from  lower  grades  are  unable  to  read  intelli- 
gently,—  that  they  do  not  know  what  words  mean,  and  do  not  distin- 
guish the  exact  significance  of  what  an  author  is  saying.  Mr.  Scudder 
of  the  office  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
detailed  the  results  of  his  obsen*ations  during  his  extensive  visitations 
among  New  York  schools,  as  a  result  of  which  he  advocated  more  intel- 
ligent teaching  in  all  grades.  The  wise  use  of  a  text- book  seemed  to 
iiim  advisable  as  presenting  the  matured  opinion  of  some  scholar  who 
had  spent  years  of  research  and  of  thought  upon  the  subject  of  which 
he  was  writing.  Other  speakera  found  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the 
text  book  to  be  prescribed  which  should  meet  these  requirements. 
The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Proper  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
University,  and  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Brodeur  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  and  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  three  short  addresses.  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  protested  against  the  filling  up  of  the  mind  of  tlie 
child  with  words,  the  content  of  which  is  wholly  unknown  to  the  child. 
Everywhere,  in  every  subject,  the  competent  teacher  is  everything. 
Prof.  Morse  Stephens  of  Cornell  University,  gave  an  English  observer's 
impressions  of  the  whole  discussion,  which  seemed  to  him  to  bring  out 
the  enormous  acquisitive  power  of  the  American  child.  The  main  fault 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  line  of  American  education,  seems  to  be  a 
prevailing  desii'e  to  teach  the  children  to  run  before  they  know  how  to 
walk  properly.  It  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  learn  a  certain  substantial 
body  of  facts,  which  form  a  foundation  for  everything  which  comes 
after  in  education.  In  a  school  where  there  is  a  good  teacher,  the 
pupils  who  come  to  the  colleges  are  apt  to  have  a  love  of  history  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  pursue  their  studies  to  advantage.  Better  no 
course  in  history  than  a  bad  course.  The  closing  speaker  was  Inspec- 
tor James  L.  Hughes  of  Toronto,  who  urged  the  use  of  the  topical 
method  in  secondary  schools.  r.  g.  h. 
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THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL   LAW  OF  HABIT  AND  ITS 
APPLICATION  TO  COMMON  SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

MABEL  THATCHER  WELLMAN. 

FOR  a  long  time  the  world  has  recognized  the  practical  results  of 
the  law  of  habit  without  much  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  the  law 
itself.  My  aim,  therefore,  must  be  to  point  out  the  constant  connection 
between  this  law  and  our  common  school  studies  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  set  forth  any  results  with  which  we  are  not  already  perfectly  familiar. 

For  this  purpose  I  shall  not  have  to  recall  James'  theory  of  brain 
paths  or  discuss  the  physiological  results  of  habit,  but  merely  give  a 
very  general  statement  of  the  law  of  habit,  one  which  all  scientists,  I 
think,  would  accept.  The  performance  of  any  action  leaves  behind  it  a 
tendency  in  the  individual  to  perform  thai  action  again  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  more  often  any  action  is  repeated^  the  stronger  this 
tendency  becomes^  until  in  time  auction  is  performed  almost^  if  not  quite^ 
automatically^  that  is^  without  conscious  thought. 

To  emphasize,  then,  some  of  the  familiar  results  of  this  law,  in  the 
first  place,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  sureness  of  habit.  If  a  man 
does  anything  once,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  do  it  again.  If  his  action 
were  good,  less  effort  will  be  required  to  repeat  it ;  if  it  were  bad,  the 
result  is  the  same,  next  time  it  will  be  harder  to  resist. 

Thus  it  becomes  true  '^  that  no  human  being  is  competent  to  say  that 
he  will  do  anything  only  once.  The  very  act  which  is  to  be  his  first 
and  last  of  the  kind,  deprives  him  of  a  portion  of  the  power  to  resist 
the  inducement  to  it,  and  in  exactly  that  same  ratio  increases  the  force 
of  the  inducement  over  his  mind."  Habit  is  like  the  first  rolling  stones 
of  an  avalanche  that  any  child  might  stop :  once  set  going  it  gathera  a 
growing  power  which  finally  increases  beyond  all  control. 

Habit,  then,  would  be  a  terrible,  irresistible  force  if  it  were  not  that 
on  account  of  its  very  sureness  of  action,  it  is  the  best  weapon  against 
itself.  As  Mark  Twain  puts  it,  ^^  No  man  is  strong  enough  to  throw 
habit  out  of  the  window,  it  must  be  coaxed  step  by  step  down  stairs." 
The  surest  way  of  overcoming  a  bad  habit  is  to  start  a  counter  habit 
which,  by  its  increasing  force,  makes  resistance  to  the  evil  grow  con- 
stantly less  difiScult :  yet,  this  counter  habit  may  be  no  more  than  a 
habit  of  not  doing  the  thing.  Thus  we  have  a  power  that  may  be  con- 
trolled by  starting  it  in  the  right  direction  and  which  may  work  as 
surely  for  good  as  for  evil.  But  habit  aids  us  in  another  way  by 
increasing  the  ease  with  which  we  perform  accustomed  actions,  reducing 
them  finally  to  automatic  movements.  If  it  were  otherwise  we  should 
have  to  devote  so  much  time  and  attention  to  every  little  act  which  we 
now  do  without  thought  that  we  should  never  accomplish  any  but  the 
most  elementary  actions.  We  would  need  the  six  months'  day  of  the 
Arctic  region  in  order  to  complete  just  once  those  small  mechanical 
operations  which  are  necessary  every  morning  in  dressing.     Our  whole 
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attention  woald  be  given  to  the  effects  to  be  accomplished  by  our  fingers 
and  we  would  move  them  as  slowly  and  awkwardly  as  in  our  first 
attempt.  Did  we  wish  to  walk  across  the  room,  we  must  give  as  much 
attention  and  force  of  will  to  the  action  as  a  child  spends  over  his  first 
steps  from  the  chair  to  the  sofa.  During  such  a  performance  we  would 
be  far  too  busy  to  use  our  hands  or  our  minds  for  any  other  purpose. 

What,  then,  is  the  connection  between  this  undeniable  law  of  habit 
and  our  common  scliool  studies  ? 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  make  it  very  evident  that  I  am  not  attempting 
to  show  the  force  of  habit  in  education,  because  if  we  define  the  aim  of 
education  as  the  formation  of  character  and  accept  the  definition  of 
character  as  a  collection  of  habits,  the  subject  becomes  far  too  large  for 
a  ten-minute  paper.  I  shall  attempt  merely  to  show  the  part  habit  plays 
in  school  studies. 

If  we  entered  a  primary  school  we  should  find  the  children  learning 
to  read  words  or  sentences  written  on  the  black-board.  These  words 
are  learned  by  connecting  the  written  symbol  with  the  already  familiar 
sound,  the  two  being  constantly  repeated  together.  At  first,  perhaps, 
the  child  gives  the  sound  and  the  teacher  writes  the  word,  then  the 
teacher  writes  the  word  and  the  child  gives  the  sound :  last  of  all,  the 
teacher  gives  the  sound  and  the  child  writes  the  word.  But  there  is 
always  the  connection  of  sound  and  written  symbol  until  finally  through 
habit  the  association  is  made,  and  made  so  strongly  that  one  calls  to 
the  child's  mind  all  that  the  other  does.  When  this  method  of  teaching 
is  used,  I  believe  there  is  little  or  no  trouble  found  with  the  child's 
expression  in  reading  a  sentence.  If  he  supplied  the  idea  in  the  first 
place,  or  if  it  conveys  to  his  mind  all  its  thought  content,  he  gives  it 
all  its  proper  natural  expression.  Consequently  we  hear  that  the  read- 
ing in  the  primary  schools  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Habit,  then,  has 
been  started  in  the  right  direction.  If,  then,  we  never  allow  our  chil- 
dren to  form  a  habit  of  reading  without  understanding,  either  from 
inattention  or  because  what  they  are  reading  is  beyond  them,  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  were  no  possible  chance  of  this  excellent  habit  ever 
being  broken.  If,  as  they  grow  older,  we  are  never  too  absorbed  in  the 
matter  in  hand  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  expression  which  they  use  in 
reading  a  page  in  history  from  a  reference  book,  or  an  article  from  an 
encyclopedia,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  unbroken  and  unvarying  experi- 
ence would  assure  the  habit.  If  we  are  thoughtful  to  explain  before- 
hand the  difficult  words  and  to  give  beforehand  a  simple  rephrasing  to 
show  the  thought  of  difficult  passages,  we  would  seem  .  to  remove  all 
excuse  for  lack  of  expression. 

A  child,  too,  may  be  taught  to  form  a  habit  of  keeping  his  eyes 
always  a  few  words  ahead  of  those  he  is  pronouncing,  an  easy  means  of 
helping  him  know  what  he  is  reading  about.  But  again,  if  the  reading 
is  full  of  unfamiliar  words,  this  habit  can  never  be  formed. 

Methods  of  teaching  spelling  now-a-days  vary  somewhat.  By  one 
system,  children  are  taught  merely  by  seeing  a  word  written.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  eye  will  immediately  detect  whether  a  woixl  is  spelled 
right  or  not  by  its  appearance ;  that  is,  the  eye  will  tell  us  if  the  woixls 
differ  from  those  we  habitually  see.     Advocates  of  this  method  hold 
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that  if  a  child  writes  a  woix)  wrong,  his  attention  should  not  be  called 
to  the  mistake,  lest  the  wrong  form  be  impressed  upon  his  memory ;  but 
that  the  word  should  be  quietly  rubbed  out  and  the  child  told  to  try 
again.  Psychologically,  this  method  would  be  perfect  if  we  could  only 
guard  our  children  from  seeing  their  own  mistakes  and  thus  from  having 
this  experience,  which  should  be  unvarying,  frequently  broken. 

The  second  method  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  oral  drill,  but  as  the 
words  are  seen  by  the  children  while  they  are  being  committed  to* 
memory,  this  would  seem  in  no  way  to  destroy  the  habit  of  sight ;  but 
to  serve  rather  as  a  second  prop  which  may  often  either  correct  or  con- 
firm a  word  of  whose  appearance  there  is  doubt.  Moreover,  the  oral 
work  teaches  a  child  whatever  connection  there  is  between  letters  and 
sounds  and  gives  him  some  idea  of  syllables,  thus  guarding  against  the 
use  of  a  letter  that  has  merely  a  written  form  similar  to  the  correct  let- 
ter and  also  against  the  division  of  a  woixi  in  the  midst  of  a  syllable. 
These  divisions  occur  so  rarely  in  print  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of 
their  appearance  becoming  veiy  familiar.  Last  of  aU,  it  would  seem  to 
keep  a  child  from  stringing  together  a  number  of  consonants.  By  this 
method,  then,  habit  in  hearing  aids  habit  in  seeing ;  moreover,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  much  greater  chance  of  always  hearing  a  word  cor- 
rectly spelled  than  there  is  of  always  seeing  it  correctly  written,  for  we 
spell  orally  only  to  learn  to  spell,  while  we  write  much  without  thinking 
of  spelling.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  badly  off,  were  I  obliged  to 
tell  by  sight  rather  than  by  hearing,  the  principal  parts  of  Latin  verbs, 
for  example. 

Punctuation,  and  in  most  cases  capitalization,  is  a  matter  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  admit,  is  nearly  pure  habit.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
ordinary  cases  of  punctuation,  not  those  puzzling  ones  that  occur  in 
complex  sentences.  I  do  not  suppose  any  of  us  stop  to  think  con- 
sciously ;  —  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  I  must  put  a  period ;  after  a  ques- 
tion, I  must  put  an  interrogation  mark ;  a  sentence  must  begin  with  a 
capital. 

Yet  this  unerring  application  of  the  rules  with  which  even  the  smaller 
children  seem  perfectly  familiar,  can  be  insured  only  by  constant  prac- 
tice. Not  for  one  week  of  each  school  year  must  the  children  be  drilled 
on  periods^  for  example,  but  for  every  week  and  every  day  of  the  year 
until  the  subject  may  be  safely  dropped  because  punctuation  has  be* 
come  almost  automatic  action. 

Accuracy  in  arithmetic  can  easily  be  made  the  result  of  habit,  and  a 
reward  of  an  ever-ready  vigilance  in  never  allowing  inaccurate  i^esults 
to  pass  uncorrected.  If  to-day  a  child  is  permitted  to  write  upon  his 
paper  that  3  X  6  is  24,  we  cannot  wonder  if  to-morrow  he  really  cannot 
remember  whether  8  X  6  is  24  or  not,  we  cannot  wonder  if  24  recurs  to 
his  mind  rather  than  18,  the  correct  number.  We  seldom,  if  ever,  stop 
to  reason  out  the  multiplication  table. 

That  one*s  language  is  deteimined  largely  by  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear,  no  one  will  dispute.  Moreover,  anyone  who  has  fought  the 
use  of  a  double  negative  among  a  certain  class  of  children,  will  realize 
how  strong  such  habits  of  expression  are.  Language  together  with 
pronunciation  is  a  marked  result  of  habit.     We  find  New  Englandera 
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who  cannot  put  a  into  their  words ;  typical  Yankees  who  cannot  help 
pronouncing  to  as  if  spelled  with  a  u;  Southerners,  whose  <^ow's"  are 
always  sounded  like  '^  aw.'' 

Yet  we  can  find  frequent  instances  of  children  brought  up  in  an 
adopted  locality  who  grow  into  all  the  peculiarities  of  that  locality,  pro- 
vided its  influence  is  not  counteracted  by  familiarity  with  their  parents*" 
speech.  Here,  then,  we  must  conclude  to  correct  a  child  in  its  first 
years,  not  leave  the  task  until  habit  has  destroyed  any  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  change,  in  the  hope  that  greater  intelligence  on  the  child's  part 
may  come  to  our  aid.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  what  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  determine  to  fight,  and  fight  that  at  every  opportunity* 
To  correct  a  child  every  tenth  time  he  makes  a  mistake,  is  merely  a 
trouble  to  him,  waste  energy  on  the  part  of  his  teacher,  utterly  unpro- 
ductive of  good. 

Let  me  turn,  however,  to  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  economy  of 
habit.  If  we  had  always  to  deduce  our  multiplication  table  from  addi- 
tion, or  to  put  in  punctuation  by  recalling  rules,  we  should  finish  few 
problems,  write  few  papers.  Contrast  the  time  a  child  spends  over  its- 
first  written  words  with  the  time  a  college  boy  uses  in  writing  notes  at  a 
lecture.  Habit  seems  to  lessen  the  time  of  any  given  movement  almost 
without  limit.  Accurate  measurements  of  the  so-called  reaction  time  of 
any  given  movements  are  being  studied  in  some  of  the  Experimental 
Psychology  laboratories,  that  is,  the  measurement  of  the  time  necessary 
to  perform  any  given  movement  after  a  given  signal  is  made.  But 
without  these  exact  results,  we  can  judge  of  the  difference  in  time 
necessary,  for  example,  to  the  addition  of  a  column  of  figures  by  a 
child  and  a  skilled  accountant ;  or  the  difference  in  speed  with  which  a 
child  who  is  accustomed  to  mental  arithmetic  will  give  answers,  com- 
pared with  a  child  taught  differently,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  habit  i» 
the  greatest  economizer  of  time.  This  is  especially  marked  in  drawing, 
writing  and  manual  work  of  all  kinds,  as  is  also  the  increasing  precision 
and  skill  with  which  such  work  is  accomplished,  although  in  an  ever 
decreasing  amount  of  time.  For  skill  is  no  less  a  matter  of  habit  than 
increased  quickness ;  for  quickness  itself  is  not  a  habit,  but  rather  a 
test  of  the  strength  of  habit,  or  in  mechanical  work,  a  test  of  skill. 
Not  only  does  our  college  boy  write  at  greater  speed,  but  his  pen- 
manship is  firmer,  his  writing  is  '^  formed"  as  we  say. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  on  the  subject  of  over-habitua- 
tion.  Because  we  find  such  vigilance  necessary  to  the  formation  of  good 
habit,  we  must  not  forget  to  guard  against  so  strongly  accustoming  a 
child  to  our  way  of  doing  a  thing,  that  he  may  never  be  able  to  adopt  a 
better.  It  is  true  that  his  sense  of  color,  for  example,  may  be  trained 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  never  see  in  a  picture  anything  but  color, 
just  as  a  child  who  is  allowed  to  count  too  long  on  his  fingers,  or  by  other 
material  objects,  may  never  be  able  to  count  in  any  other  way.  I  have 
had  a  pupil  in  algebra,  brought  up  in  private  school,  who  really  could 
not  reckon  without  at  least  moving  his  fingers.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  impress  too  firmly  a  one-sided  view,  even  though  for  the  time 
that  view  may  be  right  and  proper. 

I  have,  then,  attempted  to  show  the  law  of  habit,  the  formation  of 
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habit  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  unvarying  experience,  the  economy 
of  habit,  and  the  part  that  habit  plays  in  common  school  studies.  If  I 
have  seemed  to  pass  lightly  over  the  subject  of  the  correction  of  bad 
habits,  it  is  only  because  I  have  considered  that  their  coiTection 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  formation  of  new,  although,  of 
course,  a  formation  under  much  greater  difficulties. 
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ENGLAND.  —  FATE   OF  THE   EDUCATION   BILL. 

The  last  issue  of  Education  noted  the  introduction  of  the  new  educa- 
tion bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  gave  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  threatened  a  radical  change  in  the  English  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  bill  was  carried  through  its  second  reading  by  the  immense 
majority  of  267,  and  entered  into  committee  stage.  In  spite  of  its  sup- 
port in  the  House,  the  bill  not  only  encountered  intense  and  determined 
opposition  from  the  Liberals,  but  was  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy 
inside  the  Conservative  ranks.  About  two  thousand  amendments  were 
submitted,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  substantial  modifications 
must  take  place  before  the  measure  could  be  passed.  No  one,  however, 
anticipated  the  sudden  and  inglorious  collapse  which  occurred  the  sec- 
ond week  of  the  committee  debate.  The  immediate  occasion  was  the 
acceptance  by  Mr.  Balfour  of  an  amendment  offered  by  Sir  Albert  Rol- 
let,  permitting  non-county  boroughs  to  have  educational  authorities  of 
their  own.  This  amendment  was  rejected  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  author  of 
the  bill,  and  chief  of  the  education  department.  Mr.  Balfour,  however, 
ignoring  the  position  of  his  associate,  accepted  the  amendment  for  bor- 
oughs with  a  population  of  20,000  and  upwards.  It  developed  imme- 
diately that  the  Government  majority  had  dwindled  to  seventy-four,  and 
Mr.  Balfoufs  announcement  that  a  week  more  would  be  allowed  for 
debate  in  the  Committee,  at  which  time  the  bill  would  be  withdrawn 
from  consideration  until  next  January,  was  interpreted  as  a  surrender  of 
its  provisions.  The  withdrawal  was  formally  made  June  22,  on  which 
occasion,  Mr.  Burns  pronounced  its  eulogy  in  these  laconic  terms  : 
'^  The  bill  is  dead." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  provisions  of  the  bill  met  with  gen- 
eral approval,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  thej'  will  be  features 
of  whatever  new  measure  is  submitted.  These  are,  first,  the  proposal 
to  grant  further  assistance  to  voluntary  or  parochial  schools,  and  sec- 
ond, the  provision  of  an  organizing  central  authority  for  secondary  edu- 
cation. 
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FRANCE. 

The  bill  for  transforming  the  French  faculties  into  aniversities,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  few  months  since,  has  been 
successfully  carried  through  the  Senate. 

M.  F.  Brusson,  the  distinguished  director  of  primary  instruction,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Pedagogy  at  the  Sorhonne,  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  M.  Henri  Marlon.  M.  Brusson  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  primary  department  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1879,  and  to 
him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  Inspired  many  of  the  best  legislative 
measures  that  have  given  form  and  stability  to  the  system  of  popular 
education,  and  more  than  all,  of  having  carried  theory  into  practical  and 
efficient  operation.  His  encyclopedia  of  pedagogy  bears  witness  to  the 
ardor  and  diligence  with  which  he  pursued  the  history  of  education  in 
intervals  snatched  from  the  pressure  of  official  duties.  He  has  been  the 
interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  liberal  protestantism  in  France,  which  he  has 
celebrated  in  a  scholarly  work  on  the  life  and  labors  of  Sebastian  Cas- 
tellion.  If,  by  the  new  appointment  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  lost 
a  great  administrative  officer,  the  University  is  enriched  by  a  professor 
of  immense  learning  in  his  specialty  and  a  rare  talent  for  giving  system- 
atic and  effective  expression  to  his  opinions.  M.  Charles  Bayet,  rector 
of  the  Academy  of  Lille,  succeeds  to  the  office  of  director  of  primary 
instruction. 

6ERMANT. 

The  question  of  University  privileges  for  women  in  Germany  is  inti- 
mately related  to  that  of  suitable  provision  for  their  preparation.  Here 
and  there,  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  gymnasia  for  girls  with 
the  same  courses  of  Instruction  as  in  those  for  boys.  One  of  the  most 
important  enterprises  of  the  kind  is  the  gymnasium  for  girls  at  Karls- 
ruhe, which,  according  to  the  AcademiscJie  Revue^  has  passed  the  initial 
period  of  uncertainty,  and  has  entered  that  of  regular  progress.  The 
program  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  ordinary  gymnasia  for  boys  at  Baden. 
As  the  girls,  however,  have  had  no  previous  study  of  Latin,  they  must 
begin  the  subject  here,  consequently,  Greek  is  deferred  to  the  second 
class.  As  the  school  has  been  in  existence  only  three  years,  the  num- 
ber of  classes  thus  far  formed  is  also  three.  Mathematics,  physics, 
Latin  and  Greek  comprise  the  program  in  these.  The  number  of  pupils 
is  twent3*-two,  including  sixteen  Protestants,  five  Catholics  and  one 
Jewess.  Their  ages  range  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  3'ears.  Tuition 
fees  are  charged,  the  town  provides  the  building  and  equipments. 

Summer  schools  for  teachers  are  multiplying  in  Germany,  and  are 
extensively  patronized  by  foreigners.  Next  to  the  course  at  Jena, 
which  attracts  many  teachers  from  America,  that  at  Grelfswald  is  most 
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floariBhlDg.  The  bill  relative  to  teachers '  salaries,  which  was  noticed 
Id  Education  for  May,  has  been  reported  back  from  the  Commission  to 
the  Landtag  with  little  change  Although  the  opposition  to  the  meas- 
are  continues,  and  on  the  same  grounds  as  before  noted,  it  will  probably 
pass  as  presented.  Teachers  complain  that  the  minimum  annual  salary 
(S214  for  men;  SI 66  for  women),  and  the  increase  for  specified  terms 
of  service  are  too  small. 

T£CHNICAL   EDUCATION   IN   SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  is  distinguished  among  educating  countries  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  provision  for  secondary  and  technical  instruction. 
Primary  education  is  compulsory,  and  as  the  law  is  strictly  enforced, 
has  become  universal.  There  are  458  secondary  schools,  enrolling  in 
1895,  a  total  of  31,800  pupils,  maintained  at  an  average  cost  to  the  can- 
tons, of  $81.00  per  pupil.  In  the  progymnasium  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
tuition  is  free ;  but  the  pupils  paj*  for  books  and  material.  For  the 
polytechnic  school  of  Zurich,  the  federal  government  makes  an  annual 
grant  of  $184,000.  Instruction  is  given  in  architecture,  civil  engineer- 
ing, mechanism,  chemistry,  forestry  and  training  of  teachers.  The 
annual  fees  are  about  940.00  per  pnpil.  In  1896,  the  register  showed 
an  attendance  of  720  pupils,  of  whom  309  were  foreigners.  In  six  of 
the  cantons,  commercial  schools  are  maintained  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  Federal  government  which  contributes  about  $9,000  annually  to 
their  support  and  the  communes,  whose  contributions  amount  to  upwards 
of  S22,000  annually,  the  balance  of  expenditure  some  97,500  is  met  by 
tuition  fees. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  technical  schools  adapted  to  local 
conditions,  i.  e.,  for  instruction  in  farming,  dairy,  vine  culture,  etc. 
There  are  also  eighteen  schools  of  domestic  economy  at  different  points, 
the  principal  being  located  at  Worb  and  Hilterfingen.  At  Rubigen, 
there  is  a  school  for  servants,  in  which  the  expense  for  board,  lodghig 
and  instruction  for  the  course  of  five  months  is  only  about  923.00. 
Most  important  of  these  local  technical  schools  are  those  for  agriculture. 
These  number  sixteen,  with  an  enrollment  of  400  students.  The  charge 
to  each  student  is  about  $80.00,  and  as  the  average  expenditure  for  each 
is  9225,  subventions  from  the  cantons  and  the  Federal  government  are 
required  for  the  balance.  The  Federal  expenditure,  under  the  head  of 
technical  instruction,  amounted  in  1894  to  $7,875,000. 

A.  T.  a. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publisliers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  In  these  colamns. 

Guirs  AND  Cavalry,  their  performances  in  the  past  and  their  prospects  in  th& 
future,  are  well  described  in  a  neat  volume  of  220  pages,  by  Major  £.  S.  May,  R. 
A.,  author  of  Achievements  in  Field  Artillery.  If  anyone  doubts  that  science  is- 
now  applied  to  every  subject  where  man^s  interests  are  concerned  let  him  read 
this  volume.  It  gives  the  results  of  the  latest  studies  and  investigations  in  the 
interesting  field  of  modem  warfare  by  land  and  sea,  with  charts  of  famous  engage- 
ments, showing  the  distribution  of  the  forces,  etc.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 
$1.26. 

• 

Messrs.  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn  have  added  to  their  Students*  Series  of  Eng- 
lish Classics  a  neat  edition  of  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  with  introduction  and 
notes.  Cloth  36  cents.  Tennyson's  Princess  is  another  late  number  in  the  same 
series. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Parts  I.  and  11,,  constitute 
numbers  06  and  96  in  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company's  well  known  Riverside  Lit- 
erature Series,  issued  semi-monthly  at  16  cents. 

An  interesting  series  of  instructive  books  is  entitled  Science  Ladders,  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Whittaker,  2  and  3  Bible  House,  New  York,  N.  T.  In  this 
series  are  Links  in  a  Long  Chain,  (from  Worms  to  Birds),  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell, 
with  eighty-one  illustrations,  and  Mammals  of  Land  and  Sea,  by  the  same  author, 
with  seventy-nine  illustrations.  A  compact  and  correct  account  of  many  insects,, 
birds  and  beasts  is  given,  couched  in  simple  language  and  the  books  are  attrac- 
tively printed  and  bound.    The  price  is  60  cents. 

Pacific  History  Stories  is  the  title  of  a  new  Reader,  in  the  Western  Series  of 
Readers,  and  is  compiled  by  Harr  Wagner,  who  retells  the  tales  of  Balboa,  Magel- 
lan, the  discovery  of  San  Diego  Bay,  etc.,  in  an  interesting  manner.  San  Fran- 
cisco :  The  Whittaker  &  Ray  Company. 

The  Academy  Series  of  English  Classics  includes  two  recently  issued  numbers. 
Matthew  Arnold's  Essays  in  Criticism,  edited  by  S.  S.  Shendan,  and  Shakes- 
peare's Macbeth,  edited  by  Samuel  Thurber.    The  volumes  of  this  series  are 
admirably  adapted  to  guide  and  aid  the  student  without  relieving  him  of  the  neces- 
sity of  self  exertion.    Boston  :  AUyn  and  Bacon.    20  cents  each. 

We  have  received  from  A  Lovell  &  Company,  (New  York),  Numbers  22,  24 , 
and  26  of  the  Series  of  American  History  Leaflets,  edited  by  Professors  A.  B. 
Hart  and  Edward  Channing,  of  Harvard  University.  These  leaflets  are  valuable 
aids  in  historical  study  and  funiish  teachers  with  much  information  not  easily- 
secured  by  the  student. 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series  grows  apace,  each  addition  making  the  list- 
more  valuable  and  interesting.  Number  93  contains  Shakespeare's  As  Yon  Like 
It,  and  number  04,  books  I. -III.  of  Paradise  Lost.  To  each  book  are  given 
notes  and  an  introduction.  For  school  purposes  this  series  is  incomparable.  Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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From  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Company,  (New  York),  we  have  three  little  pamphlets ; 
Mother  Katurb^s  Festival,  an  exercise  suitable  for  primary  grades,  compiled 
by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Ware  ;  An  Object  Lesson  in  History,  an  exercise  for  school  exhi- 
bitions, by  Emma  Shaw  Colcleugh  ;  and  The  Floral  Record,  a  scheme  for  plant 
analysis,  description  and  drawing,  by  E.  C.  Sherman.  These  are  practical  little 
books  and  will  furnish  many  suggestions  to  teachers. 

In  Essential  Lessons  in  Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  Winifred  E. 
Baldwin,  M.  D.,  the  author  has  presented  only  such  facts  as  are  essential  to  the 
most  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  these  facts  are  presented  in  the  most 
lucid  and  concise  manner.  The  author  has  a  happy  way  of  putting  things,  he 
wastes  no  words  and  does  not  put  in  a  single  sentence  to  pad  out  his  book.  It  is 
•one  of  the  most  satisfactory  text-books  on  physiology  published  and  will  doubtless 
meet  with  a  cordial  reception  from  teachers.  Chicago  :  Werner  School  Book 
•Company. 

Gymnastics,  A  Text-Book  of  the  German-American  Gymnastics,  especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
"Stecher,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Training  of  the  North  American 
Gymnastic  Union,  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  that  Association.  This 
book  fills  a  want  that  has  long  been  felt,  namely,  of  a  book  equal  to  those  pub- 
lished in  German  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  gymnastic  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  in  our  country.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  arduous  labor  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  complete  scientific  work  on  this  subject  that  has  been  offered  to 
American  readers.  This  completeness  will  best  be  understood  by  giving  the  sub- 
jects treated  and  their  authors.  System  and  Method,  William  Fleck,  New  York. 
—  Notes  for  Leaders,  Marches,  Side  and  Long  Horse,  Buck,  Roundel,  Marching, 
William  A.  Stecher,  St.  Louis. — Free  Exercises,  Dumb  Bell  Exercises,  Henry 
Suder,  Chicago. —  Wand  Exercises,  William  Renter,  Davenport,  Iowa. —  Exercises 
with  Clubs,  Horizontal  Bars,  F.  W.  Froehlich,  St.  Louis. — Exercises  with  Rings, 
Four  Inclined  Ladders,  Swinging  Poles,  Ring  Roundel,  Dr.  Karl  Zapp,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. — Fancy  Steps,  Christian  Eberhard,  Boston. — Parallel  Bars,  A.  E.  Kinder- 
vater,  St.  Louis. —  Vertical,  Inclined  and  Horizontal  Ladder,  Dr.  Henry  Hartung, 
Chicago. —  Rings,  Dr.  Karl  Ziegler,  Cincinnati. — Vertical  Poles,  William  Kopp, 
Chicago. —  Round  Swing,  Whipple  Ladder,  Dr.  Hans  BaJlin,  Carbondale,  HI. — 
Balancing  Board,  Richard  Pertuch,  Philadelphia. —  High  and  Far  Jumping  and 
Pole  Vaulting,  Herm  Hein,  Chicago.  —  Hop,  Step  and  Jump,  High  Far  Jump, 
Weights,  Spear  throwing,  D.  M.  Krogh,  Philadelphia. —  Gymnastic  Games,  Karl 
Kroh,  Chicago.  All  this  material  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  useful  for  gymnasiums 
for  women  as  well  as  for  those  for  men.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and 
bound  and  is  well  worth  the  price,  —  $3.00.     Boston  :  Lee  and  Shepard. 

Seed-Babies,  by  Margaret  Warner  Morley,  is  a  book  about  plants  for  the  very 
youngest  pupils.  All  technicalities  are  avoided  and  the  descriptive  matter  is  in  the 
conversational  form.  Kindergartners  will  find  the  book  helpful.  Boston  :  Ginn 
•&  Company. 

The  Diary  or  a  **  Peculiar  Girl,"  by  George  Austin  Woodward,  is  bright, 
wholesome  and  engaging.  It  is  a  story  for  a  summer  day  but  will  make  the  reader 
desirous  of  a  purer,  nobler  life,  which  cannot  be  said  of  every  ephemeral  story. 
The  touches  of  humor'  are  worthy  of  Mark  Twain,  and  the  author's  perception  of 
the  great  realities  underlying  the  trivial  experiences  of  every-day  life  is  remark- 
able.    Buffalo  :  The  Peter  Paul  Book  Company. 
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The  Care  and  Culture  of  Men,  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  and  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
motto  of  this  collection  of  thoughtful  essays  is  a  line  from  Emerson,  **  The  best 
political  economy  is  the  care  and  culture  of  men.*^  The  volume  is  made  up  of 
addresses  relating  to  higher  education,  delivered  at  different  times  to  assemblies  of 
teachers  and  students.  Some  of  the  themes  treated  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
range  of  the  volume  ;  we  note  the  following  :  The  Value  of  Higher  Education,. 
The  Nation's  Need  of  Men,  The  Scholar  in  the  Community,  The  Higher  Education 
of  Women,  The  Training  of  the  Physician,  Science  in  the  High  School,  The  Sav- 
ing of  time.  Each  address  is  profound  and  yet  readable  and  suggestive.  Studenta 
of  the  philosophy  of  education  will  find  the  book  inspiring.  Published  by  the 
Whittaker  &  Ray  Company,  San  Francisco,  California.     Price,  $1.60. 

Geaudate  Courses,  a  hand-book  for  graduate  students,  is  a  catalogue  of 
advanced  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  twenty-four  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States,  with  valuable  additional  information.  The  present  is  the  fourth 
annual  issue.  The  book  has  met  the  approval  of  a  growing  class  of  students  and  is 
a  useful  publication.  It  is  under  the  chief  editorship  of  C.  A.  Duniway,  of  Har- 
vard University.    Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Practical  Rhetoric.  A  Rational  and  Comprehensive  Text-Book  for  the 
Use  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  John  D.  Quackenbos,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
The  author  of  this  book  adopts  the  aesthetic  as  the  true  basis  of  literary  criticism 
and  of  the  laws  of  effective  discourse  and  deduces  the  principles  of  rhetoric  from 
that  larger  principle  of  beauty  known  as  harmony  or  adaptation.  The  work  is  dis- 
tinctly original  and  strictly  philosophical.  The  style  is  engaging  and  the  illustra- 
tions entertaining  and  instructive.  A  large  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
instruction  and  practice  in  actual  composition  work.  The  pupil  is  encouraged  to 
follow  the  genuine  laboratory  method.  Good  results  can  but  follow  the  use  of 
such  a  text-book.    New  York  :  American  Book  Company.     $1.00. 

Numbers  07  and  08  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  complete  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  The  numbers  of  this  series  of 
handily  bound  classics  are  too  familiar  to  the  reading  public  to  need  further  com- 
mendation.   Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

The  War  of  Independence,  by  John  Flske,  is  a  late  addition  to  the  Riverside 
School  Library.  It  is  a  compact  and  admirably  written  sketch  of  the  birth  of  our 
nation  and  answers  in  an  interesting  and  satisfactory  way  many  questions  sure  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  young  students  of  history.  The  author  is  preparing  a  larger, 
fuller  work  which  will  have  its  place  for  reference  ;  but  whoever  wishes  to  get  at 
the  gist  of  the  matter  in  the  quickest  way  compatible  with  thoroughness  will  find 
this  smaller  volume  just  suited  to  his  needs.  It  should  find  a  place  in  every  school 
library.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.     16  mo.     60  cents. 

Another  of  those  sumptuous,  bound  volumes  of  The  Century  Magazine  has 
come  to  our  hands,  covering  the  six  months  from  November,  1805,  to  April,  1806. 
It  is  packed  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  literary,  historical,  enter- 
taining and  artistic  matter  imaginable.  The  public  is  familiar  with  the  merits  of 
The  Century,  but  to  fully  appreciate  them  it  is  necessary  to  see  the  richness  of  the 
monthly  issues  of  this  king  of  American  periodicals  gathered  together  in  one  of 
these  magnificent  volumes.  Preserved  in  this  form  they  make  a  complete  record 
of  the  world's  progress  and  acquire  permanent  value.  The  present  volume  is 
number  LI.     New  York  :  The  Century  Company.     $3.00. 
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To  the  student  of  nature  there  is  no  more  interesting  and  instractive  book  than 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne,  first  published  in  1789.  It  has  passed 
through  many  editions  and  is  as  popular  to^ay  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  issued. 
Ginn  &  Company,  (Boston),  bring  out  an  abridged  edition  of  the  book,  with  an 
introduction  by  Edward  S.  Morse,  making  it  an  available  work  for  school  use.  It 
will  admirably  supplement  the  lessons  in  nature,  now  so  generally  given  in  the 
schools,  and  will  serve  to  awaken  a  love  for  further  investigation  and  study. 

The  series  of  Eclectic  English  Classics,  (American  Book  Company),  is  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  Burke's  Conciliation  with  the  American  Colonies  ;  De- 
Quincey's  Revolt  of  the  Tartars  ;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  ;  and 
Coleridge's  Rimb  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  A  sketch  of  the  author  is  prefixed 
to  each  of  the  essays  and  notes  are  provided  whenever  the  text  requires  elucida- 
tion. 

Dr.  Levi  Seeley  has  for  years  been  a  student  of  school  systems,  particu- 
larly that  of  Germany.  His  latest  observations  and  investigations  are  summed  up 
^n  a  volume  recently  published  bearing  the  title  of  The  German  School  System 
AND  ITS  Lessons  to  America.  The  object  of  the  book  is  twofold :  first,  to  give 
:an  accurate  picture  of  the  German  school  system,  especially  that  of  Prussia ;  and, 
.second,  to  draw  lessons  from  the  same  which  can  be  applied  to  American  schools 
and  for  the  improvement  of  her  school  systems.  The  German  system  is  an  out- 
^owth  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  that  country  ;  to  transplant  it  entire  to  any  other 
country  would  be  unwise.  There  are  many  points  about  it,  however,  that  can  be 
copied.  Doctor  Seeley's  suggestions  in  regard  to  adoption  of  features  of  German 
.schools  will  meet  with  wide  and  thoughtful  attention.  His  book  is  thoroughly  up 
to  date  and  merits  extensive  reading  and  study.     New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

In  Heath's  Pedagogical  Library  we  have  a  suggestive  volume  of  Studies  by  the 
Students  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  edited  by  Miss 
Ellen  M.  Haskell.  The  book  is  called  Child  Observations.  First  Series  ;  Imi- 
tation AND  Allied  Activities.  It  is  the  record  of  hundreds  of  separate  observa- 
tions of  children  of  different  ages.  There  is  a  thoughtful  introduction  by  Principal 
E.  H.  Russell,  in  which  many  important  suggestions  are  made  in  regard  to  meth- 
ods of  child  study.  The  body  of  the  book  is  given  entirely  to  the  record  of  facts. 
They  are  facts  which  every  student  of  this  interesting  subject  wiU  find  exceedingly 
suggestive.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

All  the  Year  Round.  Part  II.,  Winter,  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  guide  for 
those  teachers  who  wish  to  give  a  seasonable  talk  to  their  pupils  each  day,  or  often, 
through  the  winter.  There  are  suggestions  as  to  geology;  insect  life,  plant  life,  the 
Eskimo,  vapor,  frost,  etc.,  with  provision  for  spelling,  reading  and  drawing  lessons 
on  the  ground  covered.  An  excellent  plan  is  well  carried  out  in  the  books  of  this 
.series.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Company. 

Frye's  Home  and  School  Atlas,  General  Edition,  is  a  very  compact  and 
convenient  book  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  school  geography.  It 
covers  the  ground  remarkably  well  and  for  common  use  is  lighter  and  handier  than 
Che  larger  atlases.    Boston  :  Ginn  and  Company. 

Select  American  Classics  consists  of  selections  from  Irving's  Sketch  Book, 
Webster's  Orations,  and  Emerson's  Essays,  as  published  in  the  Eclectic  English 
Classics,  and  now  bound  together  in  one  volume.  It  makes  a  handy  book  and  one 
that  will  find  favor  in  all  schools.    New  York  :  American  Book  Company. 
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Ginn  &,  Company's  Greek  Composition  Tablet,  by  B.  L.  D'ooge,  M.  A.,  is  a 
convenient  pad  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  preparing  Greek  exercise  papers. 

The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  of  the  Educational  Music  Course,  by 
Luther  Whiting  Mason,  James  M.  McLaughlin,  George  A.  Veazie,  and  others,  are 
now  published  and  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  this  new  course  in  music  for  the 
sehools.  The  editors  have  taken  infinite  pains  with  the  materials  they  have 
selected  and  with  a  very  definite  conception  of  what  kind  of  music  should  be 
taught  in  the  schools  and  how  it  should  be  taught,  they  have  made  a  series  that 
will  commend  itself  to  every  lover  of  good  singing  and  find  instant  favor  with  all 
teachers.  The  Course  is  arranged  in  so  clear-cut  and  systematic  a  style,  so  care- 
fully graded  and  so  judicious  in  its  manner  of  introducing  and  illustrating  each 
difficulty,  that  the  regular  class  teacher  can  handle  it  without  embarrassment. 
The  songs  are  for  the  most  part  classics  and  the  exercises  are  many  and  new  and 
comprehensive.  An  examination  of  the  three  books  just  issued  will  demonstrate 
their  merits.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Company. 

The  series  of  Modem  German  Texts  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  Kram- 
BAMBULi,  edited  by  A.  W.  Spanhoofd;  and  die  Vierzehn  Nothelfer,  edited  by 
K.  E.  Sihler,  Each  text  is  provided  with  a  vocabulary,  which  is  also  a  full  alpha- 
betical commentary,  carefully  prepared  to  supply  the  special  meanings  and  uses  of 
words  which  occur  in  the  text.    New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

A  new  series,  consisting  of  six  volumes,  is  now  in  course  of  publication  under 
the  title  of  The  Oxford  Manuals  of  English  History,  edited  by  C.  W.  C.  Oman, 
and  published  by  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York.  Number  1  of  this  series  is 
The  Making  of  the  English  Nation,  by  C.  G.  Robertson,  and  treats  of  English 
history  from  65  B.  C.  to  1136  A.  D.  Number  2  is  King  and  Baronage,  by  W.  H. 
Hutton,  and  includes  the  times  from  1135  to  1328.  These  little  manuals  will  prove 
to  be  serviceable  to  all  students  of  history,  especially  to  pupils  in  the  class-room. 
They  are  well  written,  concise;  and  comprehensive  ^enough  for  practical  and  class- 
room purposes. 

Readings  From  the  Bible  contains  selections  from  the  Bible,  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Educational  Union  and  examined  and 
approved  by  persons  of  different  faiths.  The  selections  are  for  use  in  schools  and 
iuce  to  be  read  in  unison.  They  are  such  as  met  the  approval  of  every  one  of  the 
very  large  committee  selected  to  make  the  book  and  no  objections  are  on  record. 
The  book  is  a  small  one,  less  than  one  hundred  pages,  and  will  doubtless  find  favor 
with  all  interested  in  the  moral  training  of  the  youth  in  our  schools.  Chicago: 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Company. 

Composite  Geometrical  Figures,  by  George  A.  Andrews,  is  a  unique  work 
consisting  of  ten  specific  figures  and  one  general  figure,  by  the  use  of  which  the 
pupil  may  apply  geometrical  principles  to  the  fixed  conditions  of  actual,  specific 
lines  existing  in  figures  already  constructed,  It  is  not  designed  to  take  the  place 
of  other  text-books,  but  to  be  used  for  reviews  and  for  easy  original  work.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company. 

*'Me  and  Mbthuselar,''  by  Harriet  Ford,  is  a  collection  of  short  sketches  full 
of  deep  feeling  and  tender  pathos.  The  author  has  struck  the  vibrant  chord  of  the 
human  heart  and  every  one  of  her  little  stories  appeals  strongly  to  one^s  sympathy. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  The  Peter  Paul  Book  Company. 
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In  PsTCHOLOOT  AND  PsYCHic  CuLTURB,  by  R.  P.  Halleck,  we  have  a  valuable 
text-book  on  a  subject  that  is  too  often  presented  in  a  manner  so  abstract  that 
only  past  masters  of  the  science  can  hope  to  elucidate  the  text.  But  Professor 
Halleck  has  taught  the  subject  to  pupils  in  a  High  school  and  he  has  set  forth  his- 
subject  matter  in  so  clear  and  lucid  a  manner  that  the  veriest  tyro  in  this  branch 
can  grasp  it.  So  interesting  is  the  style  of  the  author  that  one  is  perforce  com- 
pelled to  read  the  book  and  the  student  must  be  deeply  interested  in  what  the 
author  presents.  The  difinitions  are  carefully  made  and  many  anecdotes  are  given 
to  illustrate  the  topics.    New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

Froebbl*s  Occupations,  by  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith, 
is  the  second  volume  in  the  series,  *^The  Republic  of  Childhood/^  FroebePs  Gifts 
being  the  first  volume.  In  this  second  book  the  kindergarten  occupations  are  con- 
sidered, first  as  a  whole,  then  each  in  detail,  and  separate  chapters  are  given  to 
every  one  of  the  various  exercises.  It  is  a  book  for  every  kindergartner,  every 
primary  teacher,  every  parent.  While  it  is  technical  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  free 
from  pedantry  and  is  so  charmingly  written  that  every  teacher  and  parent  can 
read  it  and  be  interested  and  abundantly  instructed.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Company. 

Macaulay^s  Essay  on  Milton  has  been  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notea 
by  Herbert  A.  Smith,  Instructor  in  English  in  Yale  University,  and  published  by 
Giim  &  Company,  Boston. 

We  have  received  the  fifth  edition  of  J.  C.  Heer^s  Guide  to  Lucerne,  the. 
Lake,  and  its  Environs.  This  may  be  considered  authentic  as  it  is  issued  by 
the  Official  Commission  of  Traffic  (Lucerne),  and  contains  many  illustrations,  a 
plan  of  the  town,  map  of  the  lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug,  road  maps,  etc.  Lucerne  l 
H.  Keller. 

J.  B.  Wisely^s  new  series  of  Grammars:  1.  Language  for  the  Grades 
aims  to  direct  the  work  in  English  from  the  first  year  through  the  sixth  and  is  so 
organized  and  arranged  as  to  lead  them  to  form  correct  language  habits.  The 
author,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  leading  pupils  to  see  and  think  for  themselves, 
to  cultivate  their  powers  of  observation  at  every  step,  does  not  confine  the  pupils 
to  a  study  of  detached  sentences,  but  gives  selections  from  the  best  writers,  thus 
helping  to  form  a  taste  for  good  literature.  The  book  is  an  admirable  text-book 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  2.  A  New  English  Grammar  is 
designed  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  grades  and  is  a  practical  and  usable 
book.  It  is  inductive  in  its  method  and  the  burden  of  the  work  is  thrown  upon 
the  pupil  who  must  think,  compare,  contrast,  etc.  It  is  a  strong  book  and  shows 
the  author  to  be  one  who  dares  to  break  away  from  traditional  lines  and  work  out 
a  sensible  text-book  in  grammar.  The  Inland  Publishing  Company:  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 


PERIODICALS. 

We  acknowledge  EzteDsion  BalletiB  No.  IS,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,, 
relating  to  Summer  Schools;  and  No.  9,  which  is  a  report  of  the  Examination  Department. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  published  by  the  University. We  have  examined  with  interest  the  series 

of  Quarterlies,  Sunday  School  papers  and  lesson  helps  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.  These  publications  are  prepared 
with  painstaking  thoroughness  and  cover  the  needs  of  scholars  of  all  grades.  We  know  of 
no  better  series  of  Sunday  School  helps  than  these. 
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^The    Leading   Liberal   and 
Reformative  Review  Published  in 


the  English-speaking  WotWj^J^J^J^J^ 


A  Word  to  Men  and  Women  Who  think. 

Thoughtful  and  earnest  men  and  women  are 
everywhere  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  transition.  New 
ideas  m  the  social,  economic,  ethical  and  religious 
world  are  taking  the  place  of  those  which  have  held 
the  popular  mind  for  generations,  while  in  the  do- 
main of  education  and  of  science  the  rapid  progress 
which  has  marked  the  last  few  decades  has  opened 
up  broader  vistas  on  every  hand.  In  many  respects 
this  century  resembles  the  renaissance.  In  every 
du-ection  we  see  the  old  ideals  giving  place  to  newer, 
^  broader,  higher  and  finer  conceptions.    It  will  be  the 

mission  of  the  ARENA  for  the  ensuing  year  to  voice 
f^'  these  larger  truths  and  nobler  conceptions  by  a  series 

^  of  papers  dealing  with  the  living  issues  along  the 

various  highways  of  vital  thought  EspeciaUy  wiU 
it  emphasize  the  problems  which  relate  to  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  humanity,  and  the  triumph 
of  justice,  freedom  and  knowledge  over  tyranny, 
prejudice  and  ignorance. 

FOR  1897  VnX  BE  STRONGER,  BRIGHTER,  ABLER 
AND  MORE  ATTRACTIVE  THAN  EVER  BEFORE> 

Terms,  if3.00  a  year,  25  cents  per  copy. 

f  Far  sale  and  subscriptions  taken  by  all  Newsdealers. 

SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPY. 

AGENTS   VANTED   IN   EVERY   OTY   AND   COUNT*; 

Write  for  terms. 

ARENA    PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

OOPLEY  SQUARE^ BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Andrews  Manufacturing  Co.  S 


Bank  Famlture  and  Flttiugs,  and 
■^h  Class  Cabinet  Tiim.     An- 
_  iws   Folding   Bode,   Andrews 

M^tal  Chairs  and  Tables,  New  York  City  Folding  School  Desk  and  Furniture  specialties.    Send 
for  illustrated  oatalo^e.    76  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Tork.    Telephone  No.  953— 18lh  street. 
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Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 


ECONOrAY 


Overworked  men  aud  women,  the  ner- 
vous, weak  and  debilitated,  will  find  in  the 
Acid  Phosphate  a  most  agreeable,  grateful 
and  harmless  stimulant,  giving  renewed 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 


Dr.  Bdwin  P.  Vose,  Portland,  Me.,  says:  "I 
have  used  It  In  my  own  case  when  Buffering 
from  nervous  exhaustion,  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  var- 
ious forms  of  nervous  debility,  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good." 


IN  MUSIC  PURCHASING 

« 

There  are  two  wnvs of  purrhai^irip  music — the  USCTAL 
way  and  th.-  ECONOMlCAJi  vray.  The  ec^-noiiiual 
yr&y  le  through  the  l>it«un  colloctioTiR.  Eaoh  of  the 
foli'owiii};  voluiDi'ii  coiitnins  ovtT  $:1(».'K)  worth  of  T£IE 
JiKHT  .MlSio, — haitdsoniely  bound,  Wfll  priutwi,  beau- 
tiful vohinius.  We  guarantee  them  to  ho  tJio  fjne!>t 
productions  ever  iukucd  for  the  price.  LaBUE  Siikjit- 
Mi  aio  Pages. 

'  'Classic  Baritone  Songs' '  151  pages 

•  'Good  Old  Songs, ••  168 pages,  116  songs 
"Classic  Vocal  Gems,"  Soprano.  30  songs 

*  'Minstrel  Songs' '  51  pieces,  215  pages 
'  'Choice  SacTf  d  Solos"  1.52  pages 
"Moore's  Irish  Melodies"  I'iK)  pages 
"Song  Classics."  Low  voices.  143  pages 
"Popular  Piano  Collection' '  144  pages 
"Piano  Classics." 


EACH  BOOK 


DescriptiTC  pamphlet  free  on  application  to 
Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Beware  of  Substitutes  aud  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


$1.00 


POSTPAID. 


Any  piece  or  collection  of  muRlc  published 
throughout  the  world  can  bo  procured  from  us 
at  the  shortest  notice. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-463  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON, 


O.  H.  DItgon  &  Co., 
N.  Y. 


J.  £.  Ditson  &  Co., 
Phlla. 


BOOKS  THAT  HAVE  PROVED  THEIR  WORTH  BY  ACTUAL  SCHOOL-ROOM  USE 


PHYSICAL    CULTURE 

GBRMAN-AMERICAlf  SYSTEM  OP  GYMNASTICS 

Specially  ailai)ted  to  the  use  of  Teachers  and 
Pupils  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  and  Gym- 
naHiiims,  by  Sixteen  of  the  Leading  Teaciiera 
of  this  Svstem  in  America.  Cloth,  354  pages. 
308  Illustrations.  Edited  bv  W.  A.  Steelier. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  or  piice,  $3.00. 

HANDBOOK  OF  SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS 
By  Karon  Nils  Posse.    Designed  especially  for 
School-room  Work.    Postpaid,  50  cents;  Inter- 
leaved, 75  cents. 

KING'S    POPULAR    PICTURESQUE 
GEOGRAPHICAL   READERS 

Book  Firnt.    Home  anil  Srhool,  $  .50 

Book  Second.    Tlila  Continent  of  Ours,  .72 

Book  Third.    VisUs  to  IVlalue,  Washington, 

etc.,  .56 

Book  Fourth.  VisitB  to  Florida,  Chicago,  etc.  ,56 
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THE  PROPER  PRONUNCIATION  OF   GREEK. 

ACHILLES  EOSE,  M.  I).,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ONE  of  the  principal  points  in  the  study  of  a  language  is  the 
knowledge  and  the  application  of  its  correct  pronunciation. 
In  order  to  learn  the  true  pronunciation,  one  is  obliged  to  go  to 
the  only  rational  and  pure  source,  that  is,  to  the  people  who 
speak  the  language ;  in  the  case  of  Greek,  to  the  Greeks. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople, Greek  fugitives  came  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  desire 
to  do  charity  to  these  refugees  without  humiliating  them  too 
much  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  to  learn  their  language  on  the  other,  induced  many  per- 
sons to  take  Greek  lessons  from  these  Greeks.  It  became  fash- 
ionable for  every  prince  and  every  nobleman  to  have  a  Greek 
preceptor  in  his  family.  In  every  university  a  chair  for  Greek 
was  established.  This  movement  was  similar  to  those  taking 
place  later  on  with  reference  to  the  French  language  in  Germany, 
England,  Switzerland  and  Holland  when  Frenchmen  were  forced 
to  emigrate  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  later 
still,  during  the  French  Revolution. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  language  everywhere, 
Greek  type  was  cast  and  editions  of  Greek  authors  were  printed, 
most  of  them  with  learned  notes  and  Latin  translations.  The 
students  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  preferred  to  learn 
the  language  by  means  of  translations  rather  than  by  the  aid  of 
the  lexicon. 

Europe  had  soon  an  immense  number  of  Hellenists  able  to  con- 
verse in  the  purest  old  Greek  with  their  teachers,  the  Greeks 
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from  Constantinople,  and  later  on  the  former  became  teachers 
themselves,  surrounded  by  students.  Among  these  Hellenists 
were  Reuchlin,  Melanchthon,  Luther  and  Erasmus. 

All  had,  of  course,  the  Byzantine  pronunciation,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  Greeks  of  to-day,  and  also  that  of 
the  Attic  orators. 

With  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  pronunciation  of 
Greek  in  the  schools  in  the  countries  west  of  Greece  became 
unsystematical,  the  language  as  it  was  then  pronounced  in  the 
schools  became  unintelligible  to  the  different  peoples,  and 
especially  to  the  Greeks.  This  strange  pronunciation  owes  its 
origin  to  the  lucubrations  of  a  scholar,  and  is  in  opposition  to  old 
and  new  tradition  of  the  Greeks. 

Dr.  Edward  Engel,  in  his  book  entitled :  "  Die  Aussprache  des 
Griechischen,"  has  given  the  history,  and  in  very  plain  wjords  the 
definition  of  the  school  pronunciation  of  Greek.  Many  others 
before  Engel,  convinced  that  this  pronunciation  was  incorrect  and 
unscientific,  had  raised  their  voices ;  to  Engel,  however,  is  due 
the  credit  that  his  book  made  it  impossible  for  any  college  pro- 
fessor to  defend  this  school  pronunciation  as  corrector  justifiable, 
and  learnedly  to  pull  the  wool  over  anybody's  eyes.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  most  of  those  men  of  profound  learning,  who  wrote 
for  the  school  and  against  the  true  Greek  pronunciation,  had 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  latter.  Had  they  possessed  such 
knowledge,  and  had  they  compared  the  pronunciation  which  the 
old  inscriptions  give  with  that  of  the  living  Greek  of  to  day,  they 
could  not  have  remained  opposed  to  truth  with  a  stubborness 
which  is  incomprehensible. 

This  school  pronunciation  is  an  invention  of  Desiderius  Eras- 
mus, called  Rotterdamus,  and  this  invention  he  has  described  in 
his  book,  entitled,  "  De  recta  latini  graecique  sermonis  pronunci- 
atione  dialogus,"  and  printed  in  1528. 

There  is  a  funny  German  story  of  a  race  between  a  hare  and  a 
pig,  which  commences  as  follows :  "  This  story  sounds  like  a 
lie ;  it  must  be  true,  however,  otherwise  we  could  not  tell  it." 
These  words  are  a  most  appropriate  introduction  to  the  history  of 
the  Erasmian  pronunciation.  The  history  is  true,  the  dialogue 
exists,  this  most  absurd  pronunciation  has  been  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  down  to  the  present  day,  that  is,  through 
three  centuries. 

When,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
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Greek  scholars  came  to  Western  European  countries  and  there 
gave  lessons  in  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  pupils  did  not 
doubt  that  their  pronunciation  had  a  historical  right.  Reuchlin, 
the  great  German  philologist  of  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  had 
learned  and  taught  the  Greek  language  with  the  pronunciation  of 
his  Greek  contemporaries,  hence  all  persons  who  follow  his 
example  are  called  Reuchlinians.  Even  Erasmus  himself  spoke 
according  to  the  Reuchlinian,  but  never  in  his  life  according  to 
the  method  called  after  him;  he  also  taught  his  students  the 
Reuchlinian  pronunciation.  Moreover,  he  requested  his  Greek 
friend  Laskaris  to  furnish  him  a  Greek  teacher  in  order  that  his 
own  children  should  learn  the  correct  pronunciation.  The  fact 
that  he  spoke  Reuchlinian  can  be  established  by  quotations  from 
one  of  his  colloquies,  where  the  following  end  rhymes  are  found : 
Echo  rhymes :  eruditionis  —  oj/019 ;  episcopi  —  Kdiroi ;  ariolari  — 
\dpoi ;  astrologi  —  "XA^ol  ;    grammatiki  —  elKti ;   fameliki  —  Xvkol. 

It  was  not  until  fifty  or  more  years  after  Erasmus '  death  that 
the  Erasmian  pronunciation  was  adopted. 

The  above  mentioned  dialogue  ''  de  recta  pronunciatione  "  is 
indebted,  as  Engel  narrates,  according  to  well  authenticated  tra- 
dition, to  the  following  farce :  Erasmus,  who  was  childishly  vain 
of  his  Latin  and  Greek  knowledge,  and  who  styled  himself  "  the 
most  amiable  prince  of  science"  met  with  the  following  adventure : 
A  gay  visitor  from  Paris,  inclined  to  perpetrate  all  kinds  of 
roguery,  told  him  the  following  fib :  He  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  Greeks,  very  erudite  men,  who  spoke  in  a  manner 
entirely  different  from  that  in  which  all  the  world  pronounced 
the  Greek.  And  then  he  showed  Erasmus  how  these  remarkable 
Greeks  spoke :  exactly  as  if  Greek  were  Dutch.  Whether  Eras- 
mus put  full  or  only  partial  faith  in  this  story,  it  is  certain  he 
wished  to  use  it  in  order  to  pamper  his  vanity ;  he  intended  to 
pose  before  the  learned  world  as  the  inventor  of  this  latest 
sagacity.  Another  version  is  that  Erasmus  himself  intended  a 
practical  joke  in  writing  this  "dialogus  de  recta  pronunciatione" 
and  was  amazed  at  being  taken  seriously  by  men  of  learning. 

This  dialogue,  as  already  said,  was  composed  in  1528.  Most  of 
the  contestants  in  the  battle  about  the  Greek  pronunciation  have 
not  even  read  this  manifesto.  It  assumes  the  shape  of  a  dialogue 
between  a  bear  and  a  lion,  and  is  exceedingly  tedious,  a  feeble 
and  attenuated  waltz  in  trivial  Latin. 

The  bear  informed  the  lion  that  the  old  Greeks  might  have 
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possessed  the  Dutch  pronunciation,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  specimens  of  French  expressions.  This  nonsense  spread  like 
a  prairie  fire.  A  flood  of  pamphlets  agreeing  with  this  dialogue 
was  the  result.  The  professors  of  Q-reek  need  not  boast  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  pronunciation  of  the  Crreek  langtuige  ;  it  shows  any- 
thing but  a  scientific  basis.  If  anyone  doubts  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  let  him  read  the  dialogue  referred  to ;  it  can  still  be 
obtained.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  marvel  at  this  story.  The 
dialogue  was  published  at  a  time  when,  in  spite  of  profound  eru- 
dition, there  was  hardly  an  inkling  of  the  substratum  of  a  lan- 
guage, or  even  of  the  true  relation  of  languages  to  each  other,  to 
be  found  in  the  world  of  learning ;  at  a  time  when  the  greatest 
imaginable  nonsense  was  uttered  in  an  erudite  manner.  (Speci- 
mens in  point  are  the  Latin  essays,  comprising  large  volumes, 
concerning  the  question  whether  Adam  was  created  with  a  navel.) 
At  a  large  waste  of  learning,  it  was  also  proven  at  that  period, 
that  Adam  and  Eve,  before  biting  into  the  apple  in  Paradise, 
must  have  spoken  Dutch,  but  after  the  fall,  the  French,  language. 

As  a  diversion,  let  us  take  but  a  small  sample  of  the  comic 
ingenuousness  from  the  dialogue  :  — 

"  The  lion  asks :     Quo  sono  credis  haec  veteres  extulisse  ? 

"  Ursus :  Referam  quod  in  senatu  grammaticorum  audivi 
(namely,  from  the  Parisian  rogue). 

"  Leo :     Sat  erit. 

''Ursus:  Conjecturam  faciebant  ex  Unguis  popularibus,  in 
quibus  utcunque  corruptis  resident  antiquae  pronunciationis  ves- 
tigia, oi  diphthongus  gallis  quibusdam  est  familiarissima,  quum 
vulgari  more  dicunt :  mihi,  tibi,  sibi  (moi,  toi,  soi) ;  aut  pronunci- 
ant  fidem,  legem  ac  regem  (foi,  loi,  roi).  Hie  enim  audis  evi- 
dentur  utramque  vocalem  o  et  i. 

"  Leo :     Sic  est  profecto. 

"  Ursus  ;  Ad  eum  prope  modum  sonuisse  veteres  arbitror  fioi 
<joi^  ToioL  et  Kvpioi. 

"  Leo :     Probabile  narras."     And  so  on. 

The  admirers  of  the  great  man  of  Rotterdam  in  different  coun- 
tries followed  his  system ;  they  pronounced  the  Greek  according 
to  his  instruction,  or  as  if  it  were  written  in  their  own  native 

tongue.  The  consequence  was  that  since  the  sixteenth  century 
a  Babylonian  confusion  has  prevailed  concerning  Greek  pronun- 
ciation. Nobody  understands  the  Greek  of  a  foreigner,  still  less 
that  of  a  Greek.     The  small  boy,  when  he  learned  in  his  book  of 
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natural  history  that  the  whale  belonged  to  the  class  of  mammalia, 
remarked  that  the  whale  had  brought  disorder  into  zoology. 
Erasmus,  indeed,  is  the  whale  in  philology.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  much  disorder  this  man  has  caused  during  the  past  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years  —  that  is,  since  he  introduced  his 
absurd  pronunciation. 

While  it  is  amusing  to  read  the  origin  of  the  Erasmian  pronun- 
ciation, the  matter  presents  also  a  very  sad  aspect.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Erasmian  absurdity  was  the  death-blow  to  the 
knowledge  of  living  Greek  in  Western  Europe.  Greek  was  only 
read,  but  no  longer  spoken  since  the  Hellenists  of  the  different 
countries  Erasmized  each  in  his  own  manner ;  the  fearful  cacoph- 
ony of  Erasmus  took  away  the  charms  except  those  which  were 
left  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  even  though  the  Greek  existed 
only  for  the  eye,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  was  still  beautiful; 
even  the  Erasmian  pronunciation  did  not  prevent  its  being  studied 
and  its  literature  read.  Still,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  perfectly 
arbitrary,  senseless  invention  of  a  cranky  pedant  should  have 
remained  in  force  these  three  centuries.  The  attempts  to  justify  it, 
composing  a  bulky  literature,  dating  back  to  1528,  are  all  based 
on  sophistry. 

While  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  confessed  that  this  pronun- 
ciation of  Greek  wa:*  really  incorrect,  and  that  they  kept  it  up  for 
convenience  sake,  there  were  until  recently,  Germans  who 
mounted  the  high  horse  and  persuaded  themselves  and  their 
pupils  that  the  Erasmian  pronunciation  was  really  the  correct 
one.  They  took  pains  to  invent  scientific  proofs  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Erasmian  method. 

Whoever  believes  that  such  learned  men  did  not  exist  in  our 
times  need  only  read  a  profoundly  learned  book,  written  by 
Friedrich  Blass,  entitled :  '*  Ueber  die  Aussprache  des  Griechi- 
schen.     Berlin :     Weidmann,  3  Aufl.     1888." 

A  prince  once  offered  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  the  question : 
why  the  tails  of  fishes  were  longer  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  and 
great  academicians  of  his  country  presented  the  most  convincing 
proofs  from  Pliny,  Galen  and  other  sources  in  support  of  this  fish- 
tail question.  Friedrich  Blass  with  his  book,  can  well  be  com- 
pared with  these  academicians ;  his  proofs  of  the  correctness  of 
the  Erasmian  pronunciation  were  as  ridiculous  as  were  those  that 
fish-tails  were  longer  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Engel  quotes 
some   drastic   passages   from    Blass'   work,   and  criticises   them 
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severely.  It  cannot  be  the  plan  of  this  paper  to  enter  into 
details ;  whoever  wishes  to  study  this  question,  although  Erasmus 
is  at  last  dead  now,  will  find  enough  material  in  Engel's  book^ 
and  still  more  in  the  more  elaborate  work  of  Papadimitracopoulos : 
BaySai'o?  rwr  wept  t^9  eXXiyw/CT)?  7rpo<f>opa^  Upacfi&v  airoBei^eov, 
Athens  :  1889.  752  pages.  Engel  compares  Blass  with  Molidre's 
Sganarelle.  The  quack  Sganarelle  passes  himself  off  as  a  physi- 
cian and  explains  to  the  father  of  a  young  lady  who  is  dumb,  the 
cause  of  her  infirmity. 

Sganarelle :     The  dumbness  is  caused  by  the  loss  of  speech. 

G^ronte:  Very  well.  But  please  from  which  cause  did  she 
lose  her  speech  ? 

Sganarelle:  All  our  best  authorities  will  tell  you  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  a  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  tongue. 

G^ronte  :  Yes,  but  how  do  you  think  did  this  cessation  origi- 
nate? 

Sganarelle :  Aristotle  says  very  interesting  things  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

G^ronte :     I  presume  so. 

Sganarelle :     Oh,  that  was  a  great  man  ! 

G^ronte :     No  doubt. 

Sganarelle :     Do  you  understand  Latin  ? 

G^ronte :     Not  a  word. 

Sganarelle :  (Suddenly  jumping  up.)  You  do  not  understand 
Latin  ?  Cabricias  arc!  thuram,  catalamus,  singulariter,  nomina^ 
tivo,  haec  musa,  bonus,  bona,  bonum. 

Jacquelin :     (the  servant  girl.)     Ah,  what  a  smart  man  I 

The  lucubrations  of  Prof.  Friedrich  Blass,  embodied  in  the 
above-named  book,  have  been  completely  refuted  by  Papadimitra- 
copoulus,  whose  crushing  arguments  are  not  less  formidable  in 
strength  and  length  than  his  name,  as  Professor  Leotsakos  says ; 
his  book  is  the  most  exhaustive  ever  written  on  Greek  pronun- 
ciation. 

It  is  true,  German  philologists  have  at  last  acknowledged, 
thanks  to  the  just  and  severe  criticism  of  men  like  Engel  and 
Papadimitracopoulus,  that  the  Erasmian  pronunciation  is  faulty. 
They  have  ceased  to  dispute  about  Erasmian  and  Reuchlinean 
methods ;  they  study  instead  with  admirable  zeal  the  inscriptions 
and  establish  the  times  at  which  the  pronunciation  of  the  differ- 
ent written  sounds  were  transformed  into  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greeks  of  to-day.     They  found  that  there  has  been  no  material 
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change  these  two  thousand  years.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
stones  tell  the  exact  truth  unmistakably,  as  we  shall  see  presently ^ 
how  Greek  was  pronounced  in  every  century  ever  since  the 
seventh  before  Christ ;  despite  the  fact  that  the  German  school- 
masters, as  well  as  the  archaeologists  of  all  other  countries,  read 
this  conclusive  evidence  about  the  only  correct  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion —  this  story  sounds  like  a  lie,  but  it  must  be  true,  otherwise 
it  could  not  be  told  —  they  retain  to  this  very  day  the  Erasmian 
pronunciation  in  their  schools,  and  many  other  schools  in  other 
countries  do  likewise. 

Allow  me  now  to  read  a  letter  which  I  received  recently  from 
a  professor  of  Greek  of  one  of  our  colleges,  a  man  who  has  writ- 
ten a  treatise  on  the  teaching  of  the  classical  languages.  This 
letter  will  illustrate  what  arguments  some  of  our  professors  of 
Greek  produce  to  suppress  historical  truth. 

March  9th,  1896. 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  You  sent  me  a  letter  addressed  to  dur- 
ing my  absence  in  £urope.  I  was  away  two  years.  I  regret  that  in 
consequence  of  confusion  among  my  papers,  my  answer  has  been 
delayed  until  this  time. 

I  am  not  able  to  put  my  hand  on  the  pamphlet  to  which  you  refer  in 
your  letter.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  copy  which  you  sent  to  me 
ever  reached  me.  But,  nevertheless,  I  have  learnt  through  converaa- 
tion  with  others  the  subject  of  your  thesis. 

This  whole  matter  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  If  Erasmus  had 
never  written  his  celebrated  dialogue,  the  movement  which  Reuchlin 
had  begun  in  Germany  would  have  spread,  I  have  no  doubt,  over  the  rest 
of  Europe.*  At  the  present  time  the  Erasmian  pronunciation  so  called,  has 
securely  established  itself.  Thedifficulty  of  introducing  the  modern  Greek 
pronunciation,  either  among  physicians  or  in  schools,  is  very  great.  I 
believe  myself,  that  we  should  all  be  better  off  if  the  modern  Greek  pronun- 
ciation had  early  been  adopted  and  had  always  been  used  among  scholars. 
/  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation 
represents  the  ancient  practice^  but  the  practical  advantages  of  using  it 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  great,  although  I  have  a  less  high  view  of  the 
modem  Greeks  and  their  language  than  I  had  before  my  recent  resi- 
dence in  Athens  of  eight  months.  There  is  absolutely  no  modern 
literature  worthy  of  the  name.  I  find  in  conversation  with  my  col- 
leagues and  other  professional  friends,  a  very  fierce  objection  to  disturb- 
ing the  established  practice.  /  have  no  doubt  that  Blass*  very  extraor- 
dinary book  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  W.  J.  Purton^ 
under  the  title,  "  Pronunciation  of  Ancient  Greek,'*  and  is  published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  done  much  to  strengthen  the  faith  of 
those  who  believe  that  we  ought  not  to  adopt  in  schools  the  modern 
Greek  practice. 

*  I  beg  to  say  that  Reuoblln  did  not  commence  a  movement,  bat  simply  adhered  to 
the  only  correct  pronnnciation. 
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It  would  be  most  unfortunate  to  provoke  a  discussion  wbich  led  to 
nothing  other  than  a  hot  division  of  opinion.  We  Greeks  must  not  set 
to  quarrelling  among  ourselves.  We  have  difficulty  enough  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  maintain  ourselves  in  a  community,  a  large  part  of  which 
does  not  know  what  is  best  for  itself. 

With  renewed  expression  of  regret  that  my  answer  to  your  letter 
should  have  been  so  long  deferred,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours. 

I  wish  to  add  to  this  letter  a  few  remarks  which  do  not  exactly 
concern  the  Greek  pronunciation,  but  the  calumniation  of  the 
living  Greek,  which  is  the  manifestation  of  a  conspiracy  of  igno- 
rance and  malevolence  against  Greece.  Just  such  men  who  have 
travelled  a  little  in  Greece  write  in  a  vein  peculiar  to  many  tour- 
ists in  general ;  they  delight  in  exaggerations  of  exceptional  and 
accidental  incidents,  and  generalize  from  them.  Thus,  an 
Englishman  writes  that  he  finds  in  the  modern  Greek,-  stereotyped 
phrases  most  distasteful  to  the  scholar.  Sure  enough,  he  could 
have  found  such  phrases  at  home  and  everywhere.  Everywhere 
scholarly  speaking  and  writing  is  the  exception,  the  common- 
place is  the  rule.  That  wise  Mirza  truthfully  has  said  :  "  I  will 
praise  God  that  not  all  men  are  wise,  because  if  they  were,  wis- 
dom would  be  too  cheap." 

German  residents  of  Athens  have  sent  a  petition  to  Emperor 
William  of  Germany,  requesting  to  have  the  living  Greek  pro- 
nunciation adopted  in  the  German  schools.  The  petitioners  say 
that  the  Erasmian  pronunciation  is  an  arbitrary  one,  by  no  means 
agreeing  with  the  one  which  had  existed  during  the  classical 
period  of  Hellas.  They  further  say  that  the  literary  language  of 
the  Greeks  of  to-day  is  almost  equal  to  the  old  Greek.  Every 
German  student  —  who  has  passed  through  the  gymnasium — is 
able,  without  further  preparation,  to  understand  modern  Greek 
works,  yet  he  cannot  pronounce  correctly  the  living  Greek.  For 
members  of  the  German  archaeological  institution,  for  instance, 
it  is  very  painful  to  have  to  learn  over  again,  on  coming  to 
Athens,  the  Greek  language,  the  language  to  the  study  of  which 
they  had  devoted  many  years  of  assiduous  labor,  for  the  reason 
that  they  had  been  taught  at  school  the  Erasmian  pronunciation 
which  deviates  entirely  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  living 
Greek.  The  document  then  enters  on  the  pronunciation  of  the 
difiFerent  written  sounds.  Finally,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Erasmian  pronunciation  has  been  already  abandoned  in  the  col- 
leges of   Italy,   Belgium,   Holland,   England  (they  might  have 
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added,  last  but  not  least,  America),  and  that  it  is  high  time  that 
Germany  should  have  done  with  the  Erasmian  tradition. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  has  lost  this  opportunity  to  earn  the 
praise  and  the  thanks  of  coming  generations,  and  has  left  this 
glory  to  the  French  government,  which  has  now,  recognizing 
historical  truth,  decided  to  introduce  the  living  Greek  pronuncia- 
tion into  all  the  schools  of  the  French  Republic. 

This  petition  of  German  residents  to  the  emperor  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  dignity  of  the  science  of  philology.  Since  the 
German  philologists  are  convinced  that  the  Erasmian  pronuncia- 
tion is  wrong,  they  must  not  teach  it  any  longer.  Schools  which 
pretend  to  give  scientific  instruction  should  not  teach  something 
which  confessedly  is  unscientific  and  false.  As  a  rule  they  do 
not  do  so;  they  do  not  teach  other  living  languages  with  an 
invented  pronunciation.  In  regard  to  really  dead  languages,  such 
as  Hebrew  and  Latin,  all  schools  in  the  world,  with  the  exception 
of  some  English,  follow  a  pronunciation  which  is  based  on  tradi- 
tion :  for  Hebrew,  through  the  Portuguese  Jews ;  for  Latin, 
through  the  Italians.  Only  with  Greek,  schools  make  an  excep- 
tion. As  to  Greek,  the  existence  of  a  pronunciation,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  can  be  traced  through  exactly  two  thousand  and 
six  hundred  years,  should  be  the  greatest  inducement  to  bring 
the  school  instruction  in  close  relation  to  practical  life,  so  that 
the  students  could  make  practical  use  of  the  language.  Unfortu- 
nately, schoolmasters  are  opposed  to  this  view,  their  argument 
being :  non  vitae^  sed  scJiolae  discimus  ! 

Engel  says :  "  The  corner-stone  of  the  Erasmian  pronunciation 
is  the  idea  '  it  exists,'  that  is,  state  and  city  pay  us  to  teach  it. 
Some  day  when  a  minister  of  instiuction  orders  it,  we  shall  teach 
another  pronunciation,  and  shall,  when  ordered  to  do  so,  prove 
that  this  new  one  and  no  other  is  correct."  Such  state  of  things 
is  not  creditable  to  the  philologists.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
as  it  is  practicable  and  as  soon  as  the  professors  have  familiarized 
themselves  with  living  Greek,  Erasmian  pronunciation  will  no 
longer  be  taught  in  any  school. 

When  Greeks  hear  the  Erasmian  pronunciation  of  their  lan- 
guage they  cannot  help  laughing.  Doctor  Engel,  while  travelling 
in  Greece,  one  day  visited  a  school,  and  was  delighted  to  observe 
with  how  much  facility  the  boys  read  Demosthenes  and  Homer. 
He  himself  was  asked  to  read  before  the  class  some  Greek  verses 
with  the  pronunciation  as  employed  in  German  colleges.  The 
Greek  boys,  while  he  was  reading  from  the  Ilias,  did  not  know 
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what  to  say  at  first,  as  they  were  under  the  impression  he  was 
reading  German  ;  but  when  they  were  given  to  understand  that 
it  should  represent  Greek,  they  burst  into  laughter,  stamping 
with  their  feet,  screaming  and  uttering  cat-calls,  and  the  principal 
himself  could  not  help  joining  in  the  general  hilarity.  Anyone 
can  try  the  experiment  of  creating  fun  among  Greeks  by  speak- 
ing to  them  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam. 

We  can  easily  understand  this  hilarity  when  we  learn  how  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  long  studied  English  and  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  literature,  but  had  never  become  familiar  with 
the  sound  of  the  language,  read  Tennyson's  "  Claribel " : 

9 

^^  At  ev  ze  little  bommess 
Az  vart  ze  zeenet  Ion, 
At  none  ze  veeld  be  ommess 
A  boot  ze  most  eldston 
At  meednees  ze  mou  commess 
Au  lokes  doon  alon 
Ere  soDgz  ze  lint  veet  svelless 
Ze  clirvoiced  man  dvelless 
Ze  slombvoos  var  ootvelless 
Ze  babblang  ronnel  creepess 
Ze  oUor  grot  replee — ess 
Vere  Claribel  lovlee — ess." 

Nobody  has  ever  asserted  that  Greek  pronunciation  has 
remained  unchanged  from  the  time  of  Kadmus  until  now.  This 
would  be  a  unique  phenomenon.  In  the  course  of  time  the  pro- 
nunciation of  every  language  changes  in  correspondence  to  the 
change  in  the  language  itself.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  pro- 
nunciation has  changed  during  the  same  space  of  time  more  than 
the  language  itself.  Classic  Greek  was  a  well-sounding  language  ; 
we  know  this  through  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  well  as  through 
the  Romans.  The  Greek  of  to-day  still  belongs  to  the  most 
melodious  languages,  its  pronunciation  gives  a  beautiful  and  pure 
harmony. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  enough 
has  been  said  to  convince  us  that  a  reform  of  instruction  in  regard 
to  pronunciation  is  an  absolute  necessity.  In  former  times, 
before  steam  and  electricity  facilitated  travelling,  scholars  might 
have  given  as  an  excuse  for  this  wrong  pronunciation,  which 
could  not  serve  in  personal  intercourse  with  Greeks,  that  they 
did  not  expect  to  meet  Greeks.  If  this  could  have  been  an 
excuse  once,  it  cannot  serve  as  such  any  longer.  The  number  of 
archaeologists  and  philologists  who  visit  Greece  is  increasing  all 
the  time.     The  opportunity  to  learn  the  living  Greek  should  not 
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be  denied  even  to  those  who  cannot  enjoy  the  good  fortune  to 
visit  Greece.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  beautiful  Greek  lan- 
guage should  be  tortured  hereafter  in  the  Erasraian  fashion.  It 
18  to  be  hoped  that  noWy  when  the  inscriptions  can  be  studied  by  any- 
body ^  when  the  history  of  Greece  and  of  its  entire  language  is  better 
knotvn^  when  there  can  be  no  more  learned  defence  of  Erasmian  pro- 
nunciation^ this  pronunciation  will  be  considered^  as  it  should  be^  a 
monstrosity.  It  is  high  time  that  our  learning  and  studying  youth 
be  saved  the  useless  torture  of  the  mind,  their  parents  the  useless 
expense,  and  citizens  generally  the  unnecessary  taxation  for 
schools  teaching  unscientific  pronunciation. 

Modern  or  living  Greek,  the  literary  language  understood  by 
all  Greeks  of  to-day,  is  but  Attic  simplified  and  complemented 
by  additional  elements  taken  from  the  old  dialects  or  formed  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  old  forms.  Neither  the  language  nor 
the  pronunciation  has  changed  materially  these  two  thousand 
years.  We  have  conclusive  evidence  from  history  that  the  lan- 
guage did  not,  and  why  it  did  not  change.  From  the  inscriptions 
which,  as  a  rule,  were  spelled  phonetically,  we  know  exactly  how 
Greek  was  pronounced  in  all  the  centuries  since  the  seventh 
B.  C.  The  orthographic  errors,  the  bad  spelling  found  on  inscrip- 
tions and  in  handwritings  of  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  the 
seventh  century  B.  C,  through  all  the  centuries  are  an  excellent 
means  of  showing  us  how  the  different  written  sounds  were  pro- 
nounced in  different  centuries.  The  result  of  the  study  of  the 
inscriptions  has  given  conclusive  evidence  that  the  peculiarity  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  vowels  can  be  traced  back  as  far 
at  least  as  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 

The  accentuation  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  the  rules  bearing  upon  it  have  been  considered  as 
sacred,  and  have  not  been  changed  these  two  thousand  years. 
Accentuation  is  first  mentioned  in  Plato's  Kratylos  (399  B.  C.), 
where  it  says  :  "  Often  we  change  the  accent,  and  instead  of  the 
acute  we  pronounce  the  grave."  IloXXa/ci?  ra^  o^vXrjra^  fierajSaX- 
XofieVy  /cal  avrl  o^eia^s  /Sapsiau  i(f>d€y^6/jL€0a. 

Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  Ilepl  a-Tetfxivov  called  Aeschines  a 
fiia-Oan-ov^  but  had  accentuated  the  word  erroneously,  namely » 
fiurd(OTovy  whereupon  the  audience  corrected  him  by  crying 
fiurdoDTSv. 

The  people  of  Athens  in  those  times  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  correct  accentuation,  although  no  signs  for  it  were  then  in  use. 
Everybody  knew  how  his  native  tongue  had  to  be  accentuated. 
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It  is  generally  accepted  that  Aristophanes,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  third  century  B.  C,  invented  the  accents,  but  closer 
research  has  shown  that  even  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  (fourth  cen- 
tury B.  C),  some  manuscripts  were  accentuated.  Thus,  Aristo- 
phanes was  not  the  inventor  of  accentuation,  merely  the  one  who 
introduced  it.  His  disciple,  Aristarch,  in  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond century  B.  C,  wrote  explicit  rules  to  be  observed  in  written 
accentuation. 

It  is  established  that  even  at  the  time  of  Aristotle  the  spiritus 
Asper  (17  hacela)  was  no  longer  pronounced  ;  that  it  existed  only 
in  writing,  and  ever  since  it  has  not  been  pronounced  except  by 
the  Erasmians.  No  Greek,  unless  he  has  learned  other  languages, 
has  an  idea  of  our  "  h  ".  Wherever  it  occurs  in  a  foreign  name, 
:as  for  instance,  the  German  Hans,  he  writes  not  ""Ai/?,  but  x^^* 

Writers  on  the  accentuation  of  the  Greek  language  are  known 
from  nearly  all  centuries,  from  the  third  B.  C.  to  the  seventh  of 
our  Christian  Era,  from  the  ninth  and  tenth,  from  the  twelfth, 
and  all  the  following,  up  to  our  own.  In  all  the  works  of  such 
authors  of  these  two  thousand  years,  the  rules  of  accentuation, 
the  rules  which  the  Greeks  have  observed  from  generation  to 
generation  are  given.  The  Greeks  of  to-day  and  of  all  the  inter- 
vening times  accentuate  the  words  in  the  literary  language  the 
same  as  did  their  ancestors  of  the  classical  period.  It  is  a  mis- 
representation, one  of  the  inventions  of  some  Erasmian,  to  say 
that  the  Greeks  of  to-day  have  lost  the  old  accentuation.  If  such 
were  the  case,  would  it  not  be  probable  that  the  change  would 
have  differed  in  various  parts  of  Greece ;  if,  for  instance,  the 
accentuation  had  been  corrupted  through  the  invasion  of  the 
Romans,  Huns,  Avanes,  Slaves,  Franks  and  Turks?  Manifold 
accentuation,  however,  never  has  existed ;  the  educated  Greeks 
of  to-day,  vsrherever  they  live,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  pronounce 
the  words  of  their  language  according  to  rules  which  have  stood 
the  test  of  two  thousand  years.  The  Erasmian  assertion  of  the 
loss  of  the  old  accentuation  is  one  of  those  lies  which  contain  a 
particle  of  truth  and  are  therefore  the  more  dangerous,  the  more 
deceiving.  It  is  true  that  some  words  in  the  irregular,  the  peo- 
ple's language,  are  accentuated  differently ;  but  this  is  nothing  new. 
Similar  deviations  existed  in  the  oldest  times.  Thus,  even  the 
people's  language  has  made  no  change  in  this  regard. 

At  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  words  in  prose  were  pronounced 
according  to  accentuation,  not  according  to  metric  quality.  That 
such   was   also  the  case  before  Demosthenes  can  be  shown  by 
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Hephastio,  who  says  of  the  comic  actors,  that  they,  in  imitating^ 
life,  spoke  according  to  accentuation  not  metrically  rov  yap  j3iov 
ovTOi  fiLfjLovfjievot  OeKovat  BiaXcXvfi^voy;  SiaX^ev^  Kal  firj  ififierpay;. 
If,  then,  the  comic  actors,  in  imitation  of  every-day  life,  did  speak 
verses  —  poetry  —  as  people  spoke  in  every-day  life,  it  is  evident 
that  people  did  not  speak  metrically,  but  according  to  accentua- 
tion as  they  do  to-day. 

Of  late  we  have  had  two  societies  of  learned  and  prominent 
men  who  have  worked  with  great  zeal  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  study  of  the  living  Greek  with  a  view  to  have  it  adopted  as 
the  universal  language  of  scholars.  The  first  of  these  societies 
was  founded  by  Gustave  d'  Eichthal,  a  Philhellenist,  with  whole- 
soul  like  Byron,  in  the  year  1867,  for  the  study  and  practical  use 
of  Greek  in  France.  The  transactions  and  the  other  publications 
of  the  members  of  this  society  were  collected  in  Gustave  d'  Eich- 
thal's  work,  printed  in  Paris  in  1887.  Among  the  members  were 
the  Marquis  de  Saint-Hilaire,  M.  Renieri,  Nefftzer,  Fr.  Diibner, 
A.  Campeaux,  E.  Littr^,  Ch.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdi,  Robert 
Blackie,  I.  N.  Valettas,  Baudry,  Louis  Mallet,  Basiadis,  and  last 
but  not  least,  D.  Bikela.  Whatever  could  be  said  in  elegant  form 
in  favor  of  Greek  as  the  best  international  language  for  scholars, 
has  been  said  and  written  by  these  eminent  men  of  learning,  by 
men  who  were  accomplished  scholars,  both  of  classical  and  living 
Greek. 

Gustave  d*  Eichthal  died,  April  9,  1886,  at  Paris.  He  had  not 
seen  the  result  of  his  unselfish  labors,  which  he  had  longed  for  so 
ardently.  Greek  had  not  yet  become  the  universal  language. 
The  valiant  leaders  of  the  Greek  movement  were  admired,  but 
although  there  had  been  official  recognition  and  approval  by  the 
French  minister  of  instruction  of  the  aims  of  Gustave  d'  Eichthal 
and  his  co-laborers,  no  practical  progress  had  been  accomplished. 
Meanwhile  a  German,  August  Boltz,  had  published  a  book,  enti- 
tled "  Greek  the  general  language  of  the  future  for  scholars," 
which  infused  new  life  into  the  question  of  the  study  of  living 
Greek,  and  in  the  year  1886,  another  German,  Dr.  Eduard  Engel, 
whom  I  have  quoted  extensively  in  this  paper,  commenced  to 
write  against  the  methods  of  instruction  in  Greek  prevailing  in 
German  schools.  In  most  powerful  style  he  exposed  the  old 
fogyism,  and  a  new  movement  in  favor  of  living  Greek  followed. 
In  the  year  1889,  an  International  Philhellenic  society  was  called 
into  existence  in  Amsterdam,  and  men  of  the  highest  ranks  of 
life,  princes  who  had  distinguished  themselves  as  Greek  scholars,. 
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-celebrated  writers,  men  of  learning  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  became  members,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred.  This 
body  of  Philhellenists  published  a  quarterly  review  entitled 
*EXXa9,  for  the  propagation  of  the  ideas  of  the  society.  The  arti- 
cles published  in  this  organ  treat  on  philological  studies,  on  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  the  true  pronunciation,  and  give 
encouragement  to  the  study  of  the  living  Greek  in  order  that  it 
may  serve  as  an  international  language.  The  idea  to  make  Greek 
the  universal  language  of  scholars  will  remain  the  order  of  the 
day  and  will  be  realized  sooner  or  later. 

Thus  far  the  outcome  of  the  noble  labors  of  d*  Eichthal  and  his 
followers  has  been  the  introduction  of  living  Greek  pronunciation 
in  the  French  schools.  As  soon  as  this  act  of  the  government 
had  been  proclaimed,  I  received  many  letters  from  my  Greek 
friends  in  Paris  and  in  Athens.  One  of  them  from  Professor 
Spiridis,  who  had  been  most  active  among  those  who  had  written 
and  spoken  to  bring  about  this  happy  result.  He  wrote  to  me 
under  date  of  March  27th,  '96,  from  Athens  :  "  Dear  Doctor, — 
The  endless  debates  on  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  in  the  French 
schools  are  closed,  and  the  historical  truth  has  at  last  triumphed. 
The  old  prejudices  have  all  vanished.  We  are  victorious.  Other 
people  will  follow  the  lead  of  France."  In  Princeton  University 
there  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  true  pronunciation,  and 
teacher  of  the  Greek  as  a  living  language.  Besides  Prince- 
ton, we  have  a  number  of  other  colleges  in  this  country  in 
which  Greek  is  taught  as  a  living  language  with  its  true  pronun- 
€iat]on :  namely,  Mac Alester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Western 
University,  Wooster,  Ohio ;  the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Col. ;  Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga. ;  Colby  University,  Waterville, 
Me. ;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Swarthmore  College, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

The  living  Greek  is  a  language  remarkable  in  every  respect. 
There  is  nothing  wanting  to  constitute  it  the  most  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  Europe.  It  is,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  most 
perfect.  Greece  has  excellent  writers  at  the  present  time, 
although  it  is  only  three-quarters  of  a  century  since  she  became 
again  a  free  and  independent  nation.  The  glory  and  prosperity 
of  Greece  are  things  of  the  future,  not  alone  of  the  past.  They 
are  to  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  not  by  the  vain 
attempt  of  a  return  to  the  past. 

The  beautiful,  like  the  Greek  language,  is  like  sunshine  upon 
this  world ;  the  beautiful  lives  forever  ! 
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THE  term  childhood  will  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  defini- 
tions. The  poet  sees  an  angel  in  the  face  and  form  of  a 
sleeping  child  and  the  whole  world  delights  in  the  sentiment  that 
the  poet  so  often  puts  into  words.  Another  description  pictures 
the  early  period  of  life  as  one  'phme  of  existence,  terminating 
abruptly  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  child  is  thought  of 
as  coming  forth  from  a  chrysalis  state,  and  as  taking  wings  for  a 
flight.  Still  another  common  conception  represents  childhood  as  a 
period  of  indifference  alike  to  responsibility  and  to  all  moral  obli- 
gation, of  joyful  abandon,  of  aitnless  animal  activity.  At  long 
intervals,  in  literature,  we  find  some  reference  to  a  more  complete 
theory  of  the  beginning  of  existence. 

But,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  literature  on 
elementary  education  that  dates  back  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
beyond  what  is  inwrought  into  fable,  folk-lore  and  song.  Rous- 
seau made  the  first  decided  contribution  to  the  study,  and  he 
boldly  invaded  the  nursery.  More  than  any  other  writer,  he 
regarded  the  pains  of  childhood  as  well  as  its  joys.  He  recog- 
nized in  it  a  constructive,  self-active  principle^  something  more 
than  a  passive  or  a  vegetative  state.  All  writers  and  most 
teachers  since  the  time  of  Rousseau,  have  accepted  this  central 
doctrine  that  he  uttered.  One  adds  the  maxim  sympathy^  another 
harmony^  another  self-help.  In  the  present  century,  the  physiolo- 
gist has  studied  nutrition  and  growth,  and  the  physiological  psy- 
chologist has  discovered  correspondences  between  the  natural 
world  and  the  nervous  system. 

Scientists  have  linked  man  to  his  ancestor  in  the  study  of 
heredity,  have  hinted  at  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the 
possessor  of  a  given  physical  organism,  and  have  demonstrated 
that  all  forms  of  activity  of  mind  and  body  are,  when  considered 
from  the  mechanical  side,  dependent  upon  some  chemical  reac- 
tion. These  succeeding  theories  and  the  estimates  of  childhood 
accompanying,  sometimes  shock  holders  of  established  traditions, 
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and  it  will  be  at  least  another  generation  before  men  can  fully 
harmonize  conflicting  views  of  early  education. 

The  differences  between  the  old  and  the  new  psychologists  are 
fundamental,  and  they  cannot  estimate  the  child  upon  any  com- 
mon basis,  for  the  strife  between  them  has  been  partisan,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  But  many  teachers  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration can  share  the  view  of  the  poet  and  the  theologian,  and 
regard  the  child  as  an  angel  or  as  a  devil,  incarnate ;  or  they 
can  view  him  as  a  network  of  reflexions,  a  pure  machine ;  or,, 
finally,  they  can  estimate  him  in  mathematical  terms,  as  possess- 
ing fixed  possibilities,  his  attainment  being  determined,  chiefly, 
by  the  influences  affecting  him  at  an  early  age. 

Education.     ( I. )    Acquisition. 

Schools  for  the  feeble  minded  and  for  the  blind  and  deaf  furnish 
many  facts  that  help  us  in  constructing  theories  of  elementary 
education.  Children  in  normal  condition  acquire  new  knowledge 
so  rapidly  that  we  can  not  long  follow  the  process.  The  child 
bereft  of  sight  and  hearing  permanently  associates  an  outward 
object  with  some  sensation,  only  with  painful  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  instructor.  At  the  end  of  weeks  and  perhaps  months,  the 
number  of  these  associations  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  At 
first,  these  associations  usually  have  to  do  with  what  the  child 
eats  and  drinks,  later  with  what  he  wears,  and  last,  with  his 
movements  and  his  relations  with  his  limited  circle  of  friends. 

Until  within  recent  years,  these  acquisitions  were  considered  a 
good  education  for  such  a  child.  At  present,  this  child,  born  deaf 
and  blind,  learns  to  read,  and  he  has  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 
He  is  able  to  perform  a  large  number  of  acts  more  or  less  com- 
plex, he  reflects  or  thinks  upon  his  acts  or  relations,  as  is  shown 
by  what  he  writes.  Compared  with  the  blank  condition  of  the 
uneducated  child  of  his  class,  he  is  a  phenomenon  of  intelligence. 

The  idiot  that  has  learned  to  feed  and  dress  himself,  to  go  to 
the  postoffice  at  a  given  hour,  and  to  perform  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  other  duties  automatically,  represents  a  great  triumph  of 
the  teaching  art.  These  instances  represent  the  best  kind  of 
teaching,  as  far  as  it  goes.  One  thing  at  a  time,  is  always  the 
rule  here,  and  the  one  thing  is  patiently  repeated  until  it  is  per- 
fectly mastered. 

The  first  acquisitions  of   the  normal   child  can  be   counted. 
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Preyer  has  marked  the  order  of  these  acquisitions,  and  these 
observations  have  been  faithfully  continued  for  months  and  years. 
Many  investigators  have  taken  up  this  work  and  child  study  in 
its  many  forms  is,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  chronicle  and  inventory 
these  items  that  mark  intelligence.  For  example,  a  given  num- 
ber of  children  are  asked  concerning  familiar  objects,  and  the 
results  of  these  enquiries  are  carefully  tabulated.  One  child  has 
seen  300  and  another  of  the  same  age  800  of  these  objects.  Mak- 
ing generous  allowance  for  error,  we  have  the  suggestion  that  the 
instruction  that  would  be  adapted  to  one  of  these  children  would 
be  wholly  unfitted  for  another. 

These  images,  with  their  names,  constitute  one  division  of  the 
stock  in  trade  of  children.  Education  implies  that  this  stock  is 
to  be  added  to,  and  that  no  instruction  shall  be  given  that  is  not 
based  on  images,  in  full  measure.  The  evidence  that  new  items 
of  knowledge  gained  by  doing  or  seeing  or  hearing,  come  sep- 
arately, and  that  every  child  must  gain  them  in  the  same  way 
and  that  instruction  is  faulty  without  them,  —  all  this  evidence 
is  quite  conclusive,  and  is  the  very  soul  of  the  improved  art 
of  teaching.  It  is  called  objective  or  object  teaching,  or  sense 
teaching ;  but  by  whatever  name  it  is  called,  it  is  scientific  in  the 
last  degree.  Every  parent  and  every  instructor  of  children  will 
in  the  new  era,  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  few  facts  that  I 
have  quoted  concerning  methods  of  acquisition,  and  will  persist- 
ently lead  children  into  the  possession  of  a  given  catalogue  of 
sense  impressions. 

All  that  I  have  said  concerning  pictures  or  sense  images,  is  true 
of  ability  to  use  the  hand  at  other  parts  of  the  body  in  action. 
As  has  been  stated,  the  intelligence  of  an  animal  or  of  a  defective 
human  being  consists  chiefly  in  his  ability  to  perform  certain 
actions.  Psychologists  measure  a  child's  intelligence,  largely,  in 
terms  of  the  use  of  his  hands.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  intelli- 
gence gained  without  the  use  of  the  muscles.  The  kindergarten 
child  without  hands  would  sit  helpless  and  stupid.  The  mechanic, 
the  artist,  the  musician,  the  electrician,  the  surgeon,  the  worker 
in  fine  fabrics,  have  acquired  their  varied  command  of  their  acts, 
by  slow  stages,  single  stops,  till  they  execute  a  thousand  given 
movements  with  absolute  precision,  and  almost  without  conscious 
effort. 

The  industrial  world  and  the  world  of  art  depend  much  upon 
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this  principle  of  acquisition  in  detail.  All  that  has  been  said  to 
this  point,  savors  of  a  measuring  rod  and  would  seem  to  make  a 
man  into  a  machine.  Such  a  view  has  its  place  in  a  complete 
scheme  of  education,  and  from  one  standpoint  a  man  is  a  machine, 
pure  and  simple.  There  is  economy  in  this  view,  and  much 
vagueness  and  l(»ss  of  time  and  irreparable  loss  of  power,  result 
from  ignorance  of  these  fundamental  propositions.  The  theologi- 
cal and  sentimental  views  of  childhood  and  early  education,  tend 
to  prejudice  our  minds  and  hinder  the.  progress  of  theories,  that 
are  practical  and  inevitable  under  the  search  light  of  modern  pro- 
gress and  investigation. 

THE   EMOTIONS. 

From  the  technical  and  mechanical  process  that  I  have  described, 
it  will  be  a  relief  to  study  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  that 
naturally  make  the  freer  movements  of  a  child. 

In  the  representative  modern  home,  the  boundless  and  unceas- 
ing activity  of  children  is  never  checked,  unless  it  becomes  dang- 
erous to  the  child  himself,  or  causes  confusion  that  is  entirely 
unendurable.  The  first  intelligent  movement  of  an  infant  is 
watched  for  with  eagerness.  Each  new  movement,  and  the  added 
joy  that  attends  it  are  precious  in  the  sight  of  every  intelligent 
parent.  With  breathless  and  unabated  zeal  this  young  learner 
makes  his  way  by  play,  attacking  the  world  as  fast  as  it  comes 
within  his  reach.  He  tugs  at  heavy  burdens,  he  perspires  over 
his  many  efforts  to  grasp  what  is  just  out  of  his  reach,  he  daily 
expends  the  entire  sum  of  his  vast  energy  in  his  strife  for  mastery, 
and  lies  down  every  night  exhausted,  to  sleep  the  sweet  sleep  of 
healthy  weariness.  Follow  him  if  you  will  (I  hope  you  have  all 
seen  a  child  grow,  by  play,  to  be  fifteen  years  of  age)  from  year 
to  year,  as  the  character  of  his  play  changes.  At  first  it  was  the 
joy  of  changing  and  moving  and  destroying,  trying  his  hand  with 
all  about  him.  Later,  he  gave  life  to  his  toys,  and  held  converse 
with  them,  and  then  he  entered  into  the  fiercest  competition  with 
every  child  in  his  neighborhood,  in  the  hundred  games  of  child- 
hood. What  reckless  and  prodigal  waste  of  energy,  says  the  old 
fashioned  parent  who  early  put  upon  his  child  the  burdens  of  life, 
and  shut  him  off  from  all  forms  of  companionship,  as  completely 
as  possible. 

But  the  views  of  our  fathers  have  been  superseded.     The  mod- 
ern home  is  fairly  hilarious  with  the  shouts  of  children.     Only  at 
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the  table  or  at  the  family  altar  are  the  echoes  of  the  glad  medley 
hushed,  and  even  at  meal-time  the  smallest  child  is  entitled  to  his 
«hare  of  the  conversation.  The  presence  of  a  guest  is  not  allowed 
to  prevent  the  free  flow  of  joyful  utterance.  Cheerfulness  is  at  a 
premium  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  in  society,  and  however 
remote  the  end,  the  labor  of  man  all  tends  to  be  performed  under 
the  spur  of  some  pleasurable  emotion.  The  freedom  that  has 
come  to  man  means  that  he  is  not  bound  to  the  pursuit  or  station 
of  his  father;  but  he  strives  for  any  desired  end,  and  hence  he 
goes  forth  joyfully  each  day  to  his  toil,  as  the  child  goes  to  his 
play. 

Most  philosophers  of  note,  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  free  sports  for  children  to  insure 
growth  and  symmetrical  development  of  body,  but  Froebel  was  the 
first  to  assign  it  a  place  in  a  system  of  education.  The  games  of 
the  kindergarten  at  once  bring  into  healthful  action  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  give  grace  to  every  movement,  such  as  can  never 
be  acquired  by  a  child  who  does  not  learn  to  play  very  early. 
This  play  is  regulated  in  quantity,  and  becomes  the  standard  and 
model  of  all  his  companions.  He  teaches  others  how  to  play,  how 
to  sing,  how  to  dance,  and  to  see  a  dear  friend  in  every  bird  and 
flower  and  animal  and  stone  and  running  brook. 

Moreover  the  games  bring  a  child  into  an  ideal  social  relation 
with  his  fellows.  Common  forms  of  selfishness  and  rudeness  are 
absolutely  unknown  in  a  good  kindergarten.  The  habit  of  civil- 
ity, practiced  at  three  years  of  age  is  always  effective.  The  social 
delights  of  little  children,  under  the  best  conditions,  bring  out 
their  very  best  and  strongest  impulses,  and  they  are  never  so 
easily  called  into  action  as  at  three  or  two  and  one-half  years  of 
age.  This  moral  consideration  has  a  scientific,  not  to  say  an  eco- 
nomical bearing,  that  has  not  been  brought  out  by  any  writer. 
The  kindergarten  is,  I  believe,  capable  of  doing  more  for  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  than  any  and  all  other  inventions  of  modern 
times.  Every  life  may  be  easily  touched  and  made  gentle  and 
<;heerful  by  its  influence. 

But  not  only  does  regulated  play  strengthen  and  develop  the 
body,  bring  the  child  into  contact  with  the  world  and  with  his 
fellows,  bring  out  and  correct  his  social  instinct,  make  his  carriage 
graceful  and  his  face  beautiful  to  look  upon,  make  him  hardy, 
courageous,  strong  to  perform  the  severest  bodily  exertion,  but  it 
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prepares  him  for  steady,  hard  work.  The  old  schoolroom  com- 
pelled bodily  inactivity  for  five  hours,  and  this  restraint  was 
accompanied  by  fatigue  of  both  muscles  and  nerves.  Such  nerv- 
ous tension  as  is  here  implied,  such  innervation  as  a  rigid  position 
calls  for,  clogs  the  system  of  every  child  and  fills  the  community 
with  invalids  who  are  yet  children.  These  morbid  children  never 
glow,  they  feel  and  show  no  enthusiasm,  indeed  enthusiasm  is  out 
of  place  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

The  vigorous  education  of  the  kindergarten  in  its  best  form 
has  changed  all  this ;  the  kindergartner's  work  and  play  are  all 
the  same  to  him,  thanks  to  the  art  of  the  system.  The  persistence 
and  steady  effort  shown  in  the  weaving,  building  and  other  occu- 
pations, are  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
a  listless,  idle,  or  inattentive  child  seldom  goes  out  of  it.  He 
may  be  restless  when  he  passed  into  the  so-called  well  disciplined 
primary  school,  but  if  he  is,  it  is  usually  because  he  has  nothing 
to  do,  and  he  has  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  stupidly  sitting 
in  order. 

The  home  immediately  feels  the  effects  of  the  play  and  work 
of  the  kindergarten.  The  entire  life  of  every  child  is  usually 
improved  in  tone,  and  many  a  fretful  child,  from  being  a  burden, 
becomes  a  joy  and  a  source  of  daily  blessing.  When  once  a 
child  learns  the  joy  of  steady  effort,  he  never  forgets  the  lesson. 
The  various  forms  of  manual  work  that  have  sprung  from  the 
concrete  sense  instruction  of  the  kindergarten,  are  destined  to 
insure  to  all  habits  of  work,  a  training  of  the  will  power  sadly 
needed  in  recent  years  in  our  artificial  city  life.  The  average 
child  has  no  sense  of  responsibility ;  his  tasks  are  such  as  tend  to 
weaken  the  body,  daily,  and  each  generation  has  gone  lower  in 
the  scale,  physically.  Crime,  idleness  and  socialism  have  grown 
apace. 

The  new  theories  of  teaching  all  elements  through  the  senses, 
the  time  devoted  to  coordinating  hand  and  brain,  in  all  grades  of 
school  work,  the  laboratory  in  miniature  in  every  schoolroom,  the 
freer  play  of  the  instincts  and  emotions,  resulting,  in  all  this,  is 
our  hope  as  a  nation.  These  ideas  have  already  changed  the 
faces  and  the  hearts  of  children,  and  will  bring  forth  a  new  form 
of  citizen.  He  will  be  clearheaded  and  industrious,  doing  joy- 
fully what  his  hands  find  to  do  and  doing  it  well. 

I  will  confess  that  I  have  presented  somewhat  an  ideal  condi- 
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tion,  but  my  picture  exactly  represents  what  has  been  done  and 
what  may  be  seen,  here  and  there.  The  secret  of  play  and  work 
combined,  of  work  done  in  the  spirit  of  play,  is  safe  in  the  hands 
of  a  thousand  teachers  who  will  gradually  widen  their  circle,  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  real  students  of  childhood  and  education, 
who  can  tell  the  secret  to  all  who  will  listen. 

CAPACITY. 

If  we  become  intimately  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
children  of  the  same  age,  we  discover  that  they  have  many  traits 
and  tastes  in  common.  It  is  possible  for  them  all  to  do  certain 
things.  The  graded  system  of  schools  is  based  upon  this  fact. 
In  some  directions  we  have  not  made  enough  of  this  similarity. 
For  example,  it  has  been  found  that  nearly  all  children  love  music 
and  that  all  delight  in  song  and  rhythm  at  three  or  four  yeara  of 
age.  This  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  music  is,  evidently, 
inherited,  and  dates  back  to  our  primitive  ancestors  in  many 
directions.  But  it  is,  in  many  cases,  only  potential.  A  taste  for 
music  must  often  be  established  before  a  certain  age,  or  not  at  all. 
In  all  cases  it  can,  it  is  claimed,  be  more  completely  established 
at  a  very  early  age. 

Our  best  evidence  that  these  statements  are  true,  is  found  in 
watching  little  children  in  a  musical  family,  who  catch  the  melo- 
dies that  they  hear  even  at  two  years  of  age ;  or  in  a  kinder- 
garten where  fifty  children  fill  the  day  with  song,  and  where  all 
sing  without  compulsion.  These  songs  are  accompanied  by  finger 
plays,  motion  plays  and  marching,  all  in  rhythmic  movement. 
These  children  have  the  keenest  delight  in  these  various  forms  of 
harmony.  They  at  once  live  a  larger  life  and  they  have  a  greater 
variety  of  strong  elevating  emotions.  Singing  quiets  our  dis- 
turbed feelings,  and  consequently  is  a  direct  source  of  rest  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain.  These  little  children  who  learn  to 
love  song,  sing  all  day  long  and  teach  their  playmates  to  sing, 
and  their  voices  are  heard  in  their  play  upon  the  street.  I  may 
properly  refer  to  the  theory  of  the  Greeks,  that  music  affects  the 
inmost  feelings,  that  it  is,  in  itself,  a  powerful  moral  training  and 
a  source  of  refinement.  It  is  well  that  music  is  made  a  part  of 
our  public  school  system,  and  that  the  importance  of  this  natural 
instinct  is  generally  recognized.  The  mere  mechanics  of  singing 
will  not  produce  a  love  of  song.  In  schools  that  illustrate  the 
value  of  music,  the  familiar  song  is  the  opening  exercise,  and 
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breaks  forth  in  the  midst  of  the  weary  day.  The  best  of  the 
hidden  feelings,  and  the  higher  life  of  every  child  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  grammar  grade,  alike,  may  be  called  into  action 
and  exercised  daily,  by  singing.  The  full  possession  of  this  taste, 
the  full  development  of  this  capacity  is,  of  course,  permanent, 
and  admits  us  into  fellowship  with  the  cultivated  world.  For 
where  can  we  go  even  to  meet  our  friends  for  an  hour,  to  meet  the 
multitude,  or  to  worship  God  in  His  temples  or  in  the  open  field, 
where  we  are  not  invited  to  join  in  some  form  of  musical  harmony. 

The  love  of  nature  is  as  certainly  a  universal  instinct  as  is  the 
love  of  song.  This  taste  is  not  so  often  cultivated  as  the  love 
of  music,  but  may  mean  much  more.  There  is  no  interval  when 
nature  may  not  be  with  us  in  some  form.  All  summer  we  may 
hear  sounds  of  life  night  and  day,  we  scent  nature's  odors  and 
see  her  form,  and  the  humblest  home  may  be,  and  usually  is  glad- 
ened  by  the  presence  of  at  least  one  growing  thing.  The  culture 
of  the  day  does  not  yet  imply  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
nature,  or  any  part  of  it.  We  do  not  feel  compromised,  as  we 
ought  to,  if  we  do  not  know  what  flowers  appear  in  early  spring. 
But  in  all  the  schools  of  some  of  our  great  cities,  I  doubt  if  there 
is  one  pupil  in  the  lower  grades  who  does  not  know  by  name 
these  early  visitors,  and  most  of  these  children  know  where  they 
may  be  found.  The  plea  for  nature  study  is  so  often  and  so  elo- 
quently made,  that  I  need  to  utter  no  harangue  to  prove  its 
value,  but  I  desire  to  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  little  children 
love  to  live  in  the  fields,  and  at  once  catch  the  inspiration  of  the 
place,  if  they  are  in  the  presence  of  those  who  know  some  of 
nature's  secrets.  We  have  all  seen  some  little  child  who  has 
become  enthusiastic  in  watching  for  the  first  opening  flower  in  the 
garden.  This  child  rises  early  to  bring  flowers  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  when  possible  she  lives  among  the  flowers. 

The  child  naturally  loves  animals,  and  ought  to  live  with  them 
from  the  very  first.  Cats,  dogs  and  horses  are  the  favorite  pets. 
The  tender  affection  with  which  every  normal  child  of  six  years 
regards  these  pets  is  touching,  and  proves  that  the  instinct  is 
universal.  Children  may  easily  be  led  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
the  animals  that  crawl  and  creep  under  their  feet,  and  in  insects 
that  fly  above  their  heads.  As  a  rule,  children  are  filled  with 
terror  at  the  harmless  animals  that  are  all  about  them.  A  careful 
study  of  their  habits  and  their  mechanism  awakens  in  every  one 
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a  feeling  of  delight  known,  at  present,  only  to  the  naturalist. 
There  are  beauty  and  system  in  the  animal  creation  that  are 
fascinating  to  the  observer  and  the  wisdom  of  God  is  revealed  in 
every^  living  thing  that  he  has  made.  We  are  born  with  capacity 
to  enter  into  full  harmony  with  all  these,  and  to  admire  the  action 
and  inter-action  of  all  the  forces  of  nature  that  at  present  are  so 
often  only  a  source  of  fear  or  disgust  to  the  false  refinement  of  the 
day.  If  a  child  grows  up  in  familiar  intercourse  with  flowers  and 
animals  of  many  kinds,  he  will  be  bound  to  them  with  a  sense  of 
real  affection,  and  the  range  of  his  companionship  will  be  indefi- 
nitely enlarged  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  this  interest  must  be  awakened  at  the  beginning  of  life  or 
it  seldom  appears.  To  how  many  an  unfortunate  man  or  woman 
the  green  sward  and  the  noble  forest  are  but  respectable  cover- 
ing for  a  barren  world.  For  them  flowers  simply  break  the  monot- 
onous stretch  of  field  and  meadow.  Education  in  its  best  sense, 
(in  its  only  moral  sense),  is  learning  fellowship  with  all  God's 
universe,  for  nature  has  tongues  and  speaks  a  noble  language, 
that  all  should  learn. 

(  Concluded  next  month.') 


VA  CA  TION. 

ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

In  the  heart  of  Vacation 

Lies  nestling  a  seed 
To  come  to  fruition 

For  weary  ones'  need. 

Dids't  find  it,  O  spirit. 
Worn  out  with  the  strife  ? 

Thy  future  will  show  it 
In  new,  stronger  life ; 

The  days  will  be  richer, 
Thy  heart  more  at  rest ; 

More  broad  the  horizon, 
More  work  at  its  best. 
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RELATION  OF  NATURE-STUDT  TO  DRA  IV/NG.* 

PBOF.  M.  v.  0*SHBA, 
School  of  Pedagogy t  BuffaiOt  N.  T. 

I  MUST  say  at  the  outset  of  my  discussion  that  in  considering 
the  problem  assigned  me  I  shall  be  obliged  to  speak  from  the 
point  of  view  of  psychology  and  pedagogy,  rather  than  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  artist  or  draughtsman,  since  I  can  lay  claim  to 
a  lay-roan's  knowledge  only  of  the  details  and  technique  of  art  in 
its  various  forms.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that  in  the  teaching  of 
drawing,  as  in  the  teaching  of  any  subject  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum, we  must  go  to  psychology  and  pedagogy  for  our  basal  prin- 
ciples ;  but  yet  there  is  a  body  of  details  and  terms  peculiar  to 
each  subject  that  are  not  usually  included  within  the  province  of 
general  pedagogics,  and  I  feel  this  to  be  especially  true  of  the 
various  art  subjects,  since  they  have  so  recently  come  to  claim 
the  attention  of  either  educational  psychology  or  pedagogy.  I 
am  sure,  however,  that  I  shall  be  fully  understood  if  during  the 
discussion  I  shall  speak  of  certain  processes  in  psychological 
rather  than  art  terms,  since  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  former 
than  the  latter. 

I. 

The  function  of  drawing  as  I  see  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
psychology  is  two-fold :  to  represent  faithfully  some  object  or 
design  external  to  the  mind  of  the  draughtsman,  or  to  give 
graphic  form  to  some  idea  which  has  originated  in  the  mind  and 
which  has  no  exact  objective  counterpart.  I  may  speak  of  the 
first  process  as  representation  simply,  and  the  second  as  creative 
or  constructive  representation.  Since  I  have  been  requested  to 
discuss  the  Relation  of  Nature  Study  to  Drawing,  I  infer  that  I 
am  expected  to  speak  principally  of  drawing  from  the  object. 
The  problems  presented  here  to  be  solved  are  these,  it  seems  to 
me  :  First,  may  skill  and  accuracy  in  representation  be  secured 
through  drawing  from  natural  objects  that  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  pupils  in  their  work  in  nature-study  ?  Second,  may 
pupils  make  greater  advancement  in  the  study  of  nature  if  they 

•A  paper  read  at  tbe  meeting  of  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers*  Assoc*  ation,  at  Indi- 
anapolis, April  80  to  May  8. 1S96. 
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are  required  to  freely  *  represent  all  natural  objects  which  they 
study  from  time  to  time  ?  This  body  of  teachers  will  certainly 
be  as  much  interested  in  the  latter  question  as  in  the  former, 
since  the  proper  method  of  teaching  drawing  can  never  be  satis- 
factorily determined  upon  by  isolating  it  from  all  other  subjects 
and  considering  simply  what  is  best  for*  successful  work  in  it 
alone  without  regard  to  the  helpful  relations  which  it  should  sus- 
tain to  all  the  work  of  the  school.  Whatever  virtue  there  may 
be  in  discussing  subjects  of  study  in  isolation,  there  is  emphati- 
cally a  need  in  our  day  to  consider  them  all  in  their  relations  to 
•each  other.  There  has  lately  arisen  in  some  quarters  a  feeling 
that  the  effort  to  closely  correlate  the  work  of  the  school  will 
result  in  certain  important  studies  losing  their  identity,  because 
of  subordination  to  other  studies ;  and  while  there  may  be  an 
•element  of  danger  in  this  direction,  there  is  doubtless  still  greater 
peril  in  holding  subjects  apart  from  one  another,  thus  failing  to 
oall  out  close  and  natural  relationships.  It  will  be  the  aim  in 
this  paper  to  keep  in  view  both  dangers,  —  total  isolation  of 
drawing  from  other  studies,  and  too  great  subordination  so  that 
vital  relationships  in  the  subject  itself  are  sacrificed  to  more 
remote  relationships  between  drawing  and  other  subjects. 

II. 

Before  passing  on  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  a  word  upon 
the  physiological  factor  involved  in  all  representation.  It  can  be 
said  with  fairness,  I  think,  that  in  past  years  many  teachers  of 
drawing,  and  almost  the  entire  outside  world,  have  believed  it 
necessary  to  train  the  muscles  extensively  before  one  could  faith- 
fully portray  images.  Common-sense  philosophy  has  held  that 
representation  depends  primarily  upon  manual  skill,  and  the 
great  majority  of  people  to-day  will  say  that  the  reason  a  person 
cannot  draw  is  because  his  hand  has  not  been  trained.  The 
writer  has  proposed  this  question  to  many  classes  of  intelligent 
adults,  and  he  knows  of  only  a  few  persons  who  think  the  train- 
ing of  the  arm  is  not  the  essential  factor  in  drawing.  This  may 
be  easily  explained,  for  it  seems  apparent  that  the  arm  must  be  a 
very  serious  barrier  to  mental  images  getting  themselves  worked 
out  in  any  form.  It  will  not  be  needful  to  carry  this  point 
further  here,  for  there  is  doubtless  now  general  acceptance  by 
competent  teachers  of  drawing  of  the  principle  that  representation 
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follows  and  depends  upon  the  character  of  one's  mental  images. 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  arm  is  a  ready  servant  of  the  mind, 
at  least  in  all  children  over  three  or  four  years  of  age.  A  dis- 
tinction must  of  coui*se  be  made  between  representation  in  an 
artistic,  graceful  sense,  and  representation  to  portray  truth  in 
form,  and  the  spatial  and  proportional  relations  of  things  to 
each  other.  An  imperfect  representation  from  an  aesthetic  point 
of  view  may  be  a  perfect  bit  of  work  from  another  standpoint^ 
since  it  may  show  that  the  draughtsman  has  apprehended  truth- 
fully the  facts  about  the  object  that  he  has  represented,  although 
he  has  not  done  his  work  artistically,  as  we  may  say.  The 
aesthetic  element  in  drawing  is  certainly  a  most  important  one^ 
but  it  is  not  the  only  or  perhaps  the  principal  criterion  of  valuable 
representation. 

It  will  probably  be  granted  by  every  one  that  to  represent 
aesthetically  or  artistically  requires  extensive  training-  of  the 
hand  so  that  it  may  portray  the  most  delicate  things  in  form  or 
color ;  but  the  question  arises  as  to  how  this  training  may  be  best 
secured.  Two  more  or  less  opposing  views  seem  to  obtain  at  the 
present  time.  Some  persons  maintain  that  much  special  work  is 
required  to  discipline  the  muscles,  while  others  hold  that  adequate 
manual  skill  may  be  attained  by  the  pupil  while  engaged  in  actu- 
ally representing  objects  of  thought.  The  question  is,  Can  the 
mechanical  or  formal  part  of  drawing  be  acquired  incidentally 
while  the  pupil  is  actually  working  with  content  subject-matter, 
being  conscious  only  of  the  thing  he  wishes  to  represent  and  not 
at  all,  or  at  least  very  slightly,  of  the  mode  of  representing? 
This  same  problem  has  been  met  hitherto  in  other  studies,  and  is 
not  yet  solved  satisfactorily.  At  one  time  pupils  spent  the  first 
five  or  six  years  of  school  upon  the  mechanical,  or  as  we  hear 
frequently  now,  the  formal  part  of  reading.  This  was  thought 
necessary  in  order  to  learn  to  read  at  all.  It  was  believed  that 
since  thought  must  be  embodied  in  certain  forms  or  symbols, 
these  things  must  be  first  learned  by  themselves  before  they 
could  be  used  in  getting  and  expressing  thought.  In  our  day, 
however,  reading  is  taught  in  many  places  by  subordinating  sym- 
bols to  thought,  by  bringing  pupils  first  in  contact  with  some 
objects  of  interest  and  then  associating  the  symbols  which  express 
thoughts  about  those  objects  with  the  thoughts  as  the  pupil  grasps 
them.     The  point  here  is  that  thought  is  first  aroused  in  the  mind, 
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and  then  the  symbols  to  express  it  follow.  The  two  in  this  way 
become  joined  vitally  together  so  that  the  one  will  always  auto- 
matically recall  the  other.  By  thus  always  putting  thought  fore- 
most and  subordinating  the  symbols  through  which  this  thought 
is  conveyed,  it  is  believed  that  there  will  come  ultimately  a  more 
thorough  and  efficient  mastery  of  the  symbols  than  if  they  were- 
mechanically  learned  by  themselves  and  later  applied  to  a  body 
of  thought  or  content.  It  must  be  said  here  in  explanation  of 
form  and  content  that  in  a  certain  sense  symbols  have  content, 
but  they  have  none  for  the  young  child  with  whom  we  are  now 
specially  concerned.  All  forms  and  symbols  have  meaning,  and 
may  be  studied  as  sciences  by  the  adult ;  but  for  the  child  they 
are  mere  forms  and  symbols  through  which  other  objects  of 
thought  may  be  gained  or  expressed. 

In  drawing,  then,  can  we  gain  manual  skill  without  any  drill 
upon  technique  ?  It  may  be  said,  I  think,  that  no  one  has  ever 
secured  great  fluency  and  readiness  in  reading  without  some  drill 
upon  words ;  and  so  it  seems  to  me  quite  improbable  that  great 
skill  may  be  secured  in  representation  without  some  manual  drill. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  extensive  this  should  be,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  if  such  drill  be  necessary  it  should  follow  rather 
than  precede  the  representation  of  objects  of  thought.  The  pupil 
must  be  made  to  feel  the  need  of  greater  skill  while  endeavoring 
to  portray  his  thoughts  about  things,  then  the  necessary  mechani* 
cal  work  may  follow  with  greater  interest  and  profit  than  if  it 
were  required  at  the  outset  when  the  pupil  must  fail  to  see  it» 
connections  with  anything  in  which  he  is  specially  interested^ 
It  is  my  opinion,  further,  that  if  a  pupil  be  encouraged  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  school  course  to  represent  daily  from 
nature  or  to  express  some  creation  of  his  fancy  he  will  need  very 
little  mechanical  drill  in  order  to  attain  readiness  and  efficiency 
in  representation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  secure  the  best 
control  over  the  members  of  our  bodies  when  they  are  made  the 
unconscious  media  through  which  we  attain  objects  of  thought,, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  attainment  of  skill  in  drawing  falls 
under  this  principle.  It  should  be  recognized  in  this  connection 
that  when  skill  is  acquired  in  a  mechanical  way  by  mere  drill, 
it  cannot  all  be  turned  immediately  to  practical  use.  One 
who  has  become  able  through  continual  practice  to  draw  graceful 
lines   without  employing   this   ability  in  the  representation   of 
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mental  images  cannot  use  that  -skill  entirely  when  he  comes  to 
represent  objects.  Skill,  that  is  to  say,  that  is  acquired  by  pure 
drill  is  not  totally  and  immediately  transferable  to  useful  ends. 
This  is  recognized  in  modern  education,  and  is  expressed  in  the 
now  widely  quoted  maxim,  *'  Learn  to  do  by  doing."  The  conclu- 
sion seems  evident,  then,  that  in  drawing  as  in  other  subjects  skill 
may  be  best  acquired  through  the  expression  of  intrinsic  thought, 
perhaps  not  wholly  acquired  in  this  way,  but  principally  so. 

III. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  accurate  representation 
depends  upon  clear  seeing,  and  it  will  be  appropriate  in  this  place 
to  consider  for  a  moment  the  psychological  aspects  of  drawing. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  probably  known  to  every  one  that  the  eye 
singly  is  capable  of  apprehending  aspects  of  color  only.  It  is 
doubtless  also  familiar  to  all  that  the  muscular  sense  gives  us 
facts  of  form,  of  distance,  of  hardness  and  softness,  and  other 
qualities  of  objects,  while  each  of  the  other  senses  gives  us  special 
knowledge  of  things.  Now',  one  of  the  well-established  princi- 
ples of  psychology  is  that  the  knowledge  given  us  by  one  sense 
becomes  very  early  in  the  life  of  the  child  firmly  and  even  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  the  knowledge  given  by  all  the  other 
senses,  so  that  instead  of  five  or  six  kinds  of  knowledges  we 
adults  have  them  all  bound  into  a  single  unit.  A  child  as 
early  as  two  yeara  of  age  has  so  closely  associated  sight-knowl- 
edge with  knowledge  given  by  all  the  other  senses  that  when  he 
looks  at  an  object  he  gets  not  simply  color  but  all  the  knowledge 
that  the  other  senses  have  given  about  the  object.  It  is  thus 
practically  impossible  for  an  ordinary  person  to  suppress  associ- 
ated knowledge  from  coming  into  the  mind  when  he  views 
objects.  He  uses  the  facts  of  color  given  by  the  eye  as  signs  of 
many  other  characteristics,  and  it  is  these  latter  that  he  is  princi- 
'  pally  interested  in  and  not  in  the  original  data  given  by  the  eye. 
So  far  as  the  eye  has  to  deal  with  form  it  is,  of  course,  distin- 
guished by  nothing  more  nor  less  than  certain  qualities  of  color. 
The  boundary  lines  of  objects  are  only  the  meeting  places  of  one 
area  of  color  with  that  of  another,  and  the  parts  of  objects  are 
indicated  to  the  eye  simply  by  modifications  of  color.  Now,  the 
young  child  is  probably  least  interested  in  form  of  all  the  charac- 
teristics of   natural  objects.     He  is  concerned  rather  with  the 
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uses,  the  structure,  and  similar  qualities  of  things,  and  he  employs- 
the  data  given  by  the  eye  merely  as  suggestive  of  these  other 
things.  He  has  been  doing  this  so  long  by  the  time  he  arrives  at 
school  that  he  has  practically  lost  the  power  of  attending  to  the 
information  given  by  the  eye  alone,  —  that  is  to  say,  he  really 
cannot  see  form.  It  is  not,  however,  a  structural  but  an  apper- 
ceptional  difficulty. 

Now,  in  order  to  represent  any  object  of  thought  through  draw- 
ing  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  facts  of  form  be  apprehended. 
If,  then,  the  young  child  comes  to  school  without  the  ability  to 
apprehend  facts  of  form  truthfully,  it  will'certainly  be  impossible 
for  him  to  represent  successfully.  He  will  doubtless  represent  as 
he  sees,  in  the  limited  sense  of  apprehending  facts  of  color  in 
things  simply.  But  as  we  have  already  stated  his  sight-knowledge 
is  subordinated  to  his  other  knowledge,  and  since  he  can  repre- 
sent this  latter  only  through  the  former  he  is  enabled  at  first  to* 
represent  only  very  imperfectly.  His  training  in  school,  then, 
must  have  in  view  the  one  aim  to  lead  him  to  see  facts  of  form 
truthfully.  He  must  acquire  a  certain  power  of  subordinating 
knowledge  given  by  the  muscular  and  other  senses  to  that  given 
by  the  eye ;  or  he  must  at  least  exalt  eye-knowledge  above  all 
other  kinds,  so  that  for  the  purposes  of  representation  he  can 
clearly  apprehend  it  without  having  the  attention  distracted  by 
the  others  crowding  into  his  mind.  As  Ruskin  has  said  some- 
where the  native  innocence  of  the  eye  must  be  restored  —  that 
innocence  which  the  eye  of  the  young  babe  undoubtedly  possesses. 

But  how  can  the  eye  be  taught  to  apprehend  facts  of  form  cor- 
rectly ?  At  least  one  proposition  can  be  made  dogmatically,  — 
that  the  budding  draughtsman  must  be  made  conscious  of  form. 
Form  must  be  isolated  from  other  knowledges  so  that  it  may  be 
attended  to ;  and  with  the  young  child  this  must  be  repeated 
with  much  frequency,  so  that  an  apperceptive  basis  for  the  appre- 
hension of  form  may  be  established  in  his  mind.  In  all  other 
subjects  of  study  it  is  recognized  that  no  idea  can  be  compre- 
hended unless  there. are  apperceiving  ideas  in  the  mind  with 
which  to  grasp  this  new  thing.  So  in  drawing  it  would  seem  that 
there  must  be  apperceiving  ideas  of  form  in  order  to  apprehend 
form-characteristics  as  embodied  in  the  various  objects  of  nature. 
We  have  already  said  that  form  must  be  isolated,  because  when  it 
is  combined  with  other  elements  of  knowledge  in  things  it  will 
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receive  no  attention,  for  it  is  only  a  means,  a  medium,  a  sign  to 
the  child  of  something  else. 

But  how  should  we  isolate  form  ?  In  the  past  pupils  have 
t)een  given  flat  copy  from  which  to  work.  In  our  own  day  some 
teachers  isolate  form  by  employing  conventional  or  type  forms, 
while  others  seem  to  have  attained  much  success  by  using 
natural  objects  surrounding  the  child.  Keeping  in  mind  our 
proposition  that  with  the  young  child  the  first  thing  is  to 
isolate  form,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  cannot  be 
done  in  the  study  of  natural  objects  by  skilful  teaching  which 
will  direct  the  attention  of  the  child  to  form  characteristics  in 
these  objects  instead  of  allowing  it  to  dwell  upon  associated 
characteristics.  All  teaching  consists  in  turning  the  attention  of 
pupils  in  certain  directions,  thus  leading  them  to  apprehend 
things  which  they  would  not  readily  grasp  by  themselves.  Form 
is  one  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  in  objects  to  which  atten- 
tion may  be  directed ;  and  when  it  is  so  directed,  why  may  not 
the  form  in  natural  objects  be  apprehended  the  same  as  other 
■characteristics  ?  It  will  be  granted,  of  course,  that  it  is  less  diflS- 
cult  to  direct  attention  to  the  form  element  in  conventional  or 
type  forms  than  in  natural  objects ;  but  while  it  is  less  difficult  it 
is  doubtless  also  much  less  interesting  to  the  child  than  in  the 
latter  case.  As  to  flat  copy,  the  forms  there  are  so  far  removed 
from  the  originals  that  the  pupil  gains  little  if  any  power  by  their 
study  to  apprehend  the  forms  of  the  objects  themselves. 

Our  instruction,  then,  must  be  limited  almost  entirely  to  forms 
in  nature  or  to  type  forms ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  the  best  instruction  will  employ  both  the  typical  and  the 
natural  forms,  —  the  typical  simply  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily 
isolating  form  than  is  possible  in  the  use  of  the  natural  object, 
and  also  possibly  for  establishing  standards  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  In  a  number  of  objects  of  different  degrees  of  roundness 
the  sphere  is  the  roundest  of  them  all,  and  may  be  the  standard. 
But  psychology  points  out  a  general  danger  here  if  type  forms 
are  used  exclusively  or  even  predominantly  in  the  child's  early 
instruction.  Type  forms  are  generalizations  or  standards  and 
may  be  fully  comprehended  by  the  child  only  after  he  has  become 
familiar  with  many  natural  forms  illustrating  the  general  charac- 
teristics in  the  type  form.  The  mind  must  always  go  from 
particulars  to  generals  and  never  in  the  reverse  order.  It  seems 
remarkable  also  that  those  who  recognize  a  tendency  of  the  child 
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to  represent  what  he  knows  about  an  object  instead  of  what  he 
sees  should  advocate  making  the  child  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  sphere  first  as  typical  of  all  other  round  bodies,  for  in  this 
way  he  has  the  sphere  impressed  upon  his  mind  and  sees  what  he 
knows  of  the  sphere  in  all  related  natural  objects,  and  cannot 
see  correctly  the  natural  forms  themselves.  By  instruction  of  this 
kind  the  native  innocence  of  the  eye  is  not  restored,  but  rather 
more  perverted,  —  perverted  toward  an  ideal  it  is  true,  but  yet  a 
perversion  which  should  be  avoided.  The  type  form  when  used 
must  follow  the  study  of  natural  objects  and  not  precede  them. 
It  must  be  used  for  the  comparison  of  natural  objects  and  must 
not  take  a  more  prominent  place  than  the  natural  objects  them- 
selves, but  rather  be  subordinated  to  them.  The  conclusion  is, 
then,  that  while  type  forms  and  natural  objects  should  both  be 
used  from  the  outset,  still  natural  objects  should  rather  lead  and 
the  type  forms  follow  as  generalizations  and  as  standards. 

It  may  be  inquired  here  if  there  is  not  a  sequence  in  forms 
which  requires  that  certain  elementary  forms  be  studied  before 
those  more  complex  ;  and  if  so,  would  it  not  be  practically  impossi- 
ble to  secure  this  order  while  basing  dmwing  upon  natural  objects  ? 
It  is  held  by  some  drawing  teachers  that  certain  simple  forms  con- 
stitute apperceiving  ideas  for  higher  and  more  involved  forms ; 
and  in  teaching  the  child  we  must  begin  with  that  which  is  most 
simple  and  pass  gradually  to  that  which  is  more  complex,  using 
the  simple  as  an  apperceiving  basis.  There  is  probably  no  subject 
of  study  in  which  there  is  not  the  comparatively  simple  and  the 
comparatively  complex,  although  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
simple  always  constitutes  an  apperceiving  basis  for  the  complex. 
In  reading,  for  example,  there  seems  to  be  no  such  order.  It  was 
once  thought  that  there  should  be  a  definite  sequence  in  taking 
up  the  subject,  beginning  with  letters,  putting  these  into  words, 
these  into  sentences,  and  finally  these  into  paragraphs.  Much  of 
our  best  reading  now,  however,  begins  with  the  sentence  or  with 
the  word  and  leads  the  child  to  grasp  these  as  wholes.  In  the 
courae  of  time  these  are  broken  up  into  their  elementary  parts 
which  when  understood  by  the  child  may  be  used  in  making  out 
new  words  and  sentences.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  drawing  there 
is  no  more  sequence  in  form  than  in  reading  ?  Will  not  the  child 
grasp  a  complex  form  as  a  whole  as  readily  as  he  will  the  com- 
paratively simple  ?  In  time,  of  course,  he  may  b3  led  to  discover 
by  analysis  the  elements  in  all  form  and  use  them  in  making  out 
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new  forms.  But  this  does  not  require  that  any  special  form 
should  be  taken  up  and  studied  before  another.  The  writer  can- 
not be  dogmatic  upon  this  point  because  he  has  not  studied  pro- 
foundly enough  into  the  question ;  but  he  has  observed  that 
drawing  teachers  themselves  do  not  agree  upon  the  sequence 
which  should  be  observed  in  the  study  of  form.  It  seems  that  if 
the  pupil  can  be  trained  to  ojbserve  proportions  and  to  attend  to 
the  other  characteristics  of  form  he  will  be  able  to  apprehend  all 
forms  as  wholes  and  will  not  require  for  the  apprehension. of  some 
forms  a  knowledge  of  others  as  apperceiving  ideas. 

If,  then,  form  in  natural  objects  may  be  isolated  by  skilful 
teaching,  and  if  it  is  desirable  that  these  natural  forms  should  be 
apprehended  before,  or  at  least  in  connection  with  the  type  forms  \. 
and  further  if  it  is  not  necessary  that  forms  should  be  studied  in 
a  certain  definite  sequence,  then  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  at 
hand  that  pure  representation  ought  to  depend  quite  largely  upon 
nature-study.  If  an  abundance  of  this  sort  of  drawing  be  had 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  course,  the  writer 
believes  that  the  pupil  will  quite  largely  acquire  that  manual 
skill  which  is  essential  to  aesthetic  or  artistic  drawing.  It  will  be 
granted,  however,  that  the  study  of  type  forms  has  its  place,  and 
perhaps  the  use  of  flat  copy  to  a  limited  extent ;  but  both  of  these 
latter  means  must  occupy  an  inferior  place  to  the  use  of  natural 
objects. 

As  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  the  subject  of 
creative  drawing  must  be  left  for  treatment  by  others.  It  may 
be  pardonable  to  add  one  word  here,  however,  upon  this  topic.  It 
is  frequently  urged  that  drawing  should  cultivate  the  imagina- 
tion, but  it  is  rarely  made  quite  clear  how  this  is  to  be  done. 
Psychology  points  out  that  the  imagination  is  controlled  wholly 
by  contact  with  realities  ;  it  can  never  totally  transcend  environ- 
ment. It  gets  its  material  from  its  environment,  but  it  may  rear- 
range the  order  and  combinations  of  this  material  according  to 
the  desires  or  tastes  of  the  individual ;  in  other  words,  it  may 
express  individuality.  But  individuality  is  determined  at  least 
in  a  measure  by  the  ideas  that  have  been  gained  from  one's  envi- 
ronment, in  his  contact  with  nature,  and  if  it  is  to  be  trained  it 
must  be  directed  by  selecting  the  influences  in  one's  environment. 
The  point  here  is  that  natural  objects  may  be  selected  which  will 
cultivate  taste,  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  other  desir- 
able qualities  of  imagination,  in  the  same  way  that  these  things 
may  be  cultivated  by  careful  selections  in  literature  or  art. 
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IV. 

Thus  far  little  has  been  said  of  the  vitally  important  ofBce  of 
drawing  in  completing  and  perfecting  the  study  of  natural 
objects.  All  teachers  of  science  appreciate  that  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  objects  that  must  be  clearly  apprehended  is  form  in 
its  several  aspects ;  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  at 
length  before  this  body  of  teachers  the  proposition  that  there  is 
no  agency  so  eflScient  in  leading  to  accurate  comprehension  of 
form  as  representation  through  drawing  and  modelling.  It  has 
been  the  aim  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  to  show  that  skill  in 
drawing  maybe  secured  by  the  constant  representation  of  natural 
objects  which  are  studied  in  the  school ;  but  even  if  this  cannot 
be  conclusively  proven  the  fact  would  still  remain  that  nature- 
study  cannot  do  without  drawing  throughout  the  school  curricu- 
lum. If  it  were  true  even,  as  some  drawing  teachers  seem  to 
believe,  that  representation  from  the  object  by  young  children  is 
a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  skill  in  drawing,  still  in  this 
extreme  case  pedagogy  would  affirm  that  the  injury  done  to  draw- 
ing is  comparatively  slight  in  comparison  with  the  great  assistance 
it  renders  scientific  study.  As  a  means  of  expression  in  the  study 
of  nature,  drawing  is  doubtless  as  efficient  and  expeditious  as 
language,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  as  freely  employed.  No  one  would  care  to  say  that 
because  the  child  cannot  at  first  express  his  thoughts  in  either 
oral  or  written  language  with  fluency  and  definiteness  that  he 
should  refrain  from  expression  until  he  had  mastered  the  requisite 
forms  in  language  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  hold  this 
view  as  to  maintain  that  drawing  should  be  divorced  from  nature- 
study,  because  of  the  possible  injury  it  would  sustain  by  associa- 
tion with  it. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  drawing  bears  a  very 
vital  relation  to  nature-study ;  skill  in  representation  may  be 
secured  by  such  a  relation  ;  science  receives  invaluable  aid  there- 
by, and  drawing  is  really  thus  its  handmaid,  whatever  else  it  may 
be  in  addition.  There  are  those  who  feel  that  drawing  is  depre- 
ciated when  it  is  made  to  aid  science  and  the  other  studies ;  but 
a  true  pedagogical  estimate  of  the  subject  declares  that  its  highest 
function  in  the  elementary  school  is,  like  language,  to  serve  as  a 
means  for  the  expression  of  thought.  Language  is  not  degraded 
because  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  expression  by  the  child,  nor 
should  drawing  be  so  regarded  when  it  fills  a  similar  office. 
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LIBERAL  TENDENCIES  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

PENNSTL  VANIA. 

LEWIS  B.  HABLBT»  Ph.D..  NOBTH  WALES,  PA. 

THE  University  of  Pennsylvania  existed  as  an  idea  as  early 
as  1740,  when  the  Charity  School  of  Philadelphia  was 
established.  In  1743,  Benjamin  Franklin  drew  up  an  elaborate 
plan  for  an  academy  with  elementary  schools  attached.  Among 
other  subjects  proposed  to  be  taught  were  history,  politics,  ancient 
customs  and  English.  Greek,  Latin  and  modern  languages  were 
to  be  elective.  Franklin  set  forth  his  views  as  to  the  objects  to 
be  obtained  by  such  an  institution,  as  follows :  (1)  That  youth 
may  receive  a  good  education  at  home,  and  be  under  no  necessity 
of  going  abroad  for  it;  (2)  that  persons  may  be  prepared  for 
civil  offices ;  (3)  that  persons  may  be  prepared  to  teach  country 
schools  ;  and  (4)  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  trade  to  have 
such  a  school  in  Philadelphia.  The  city  councils  responded  with 
financial  aid,  and  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  Provincial  Assem- 
bly in  1753  under  the  title  of  the  "  Trustees  of  the  Academy  and 
Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia."  Two  years  later,  a  second 
act  of  incorporation  changed  the  academy  into  a  college.  During 
the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  the  college  was 
closed.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  were  suspected  of 
disloyalty,  and  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1779,  the 
charter  was  revoked.  A  new  charter  was  at  once  granted  under 
the  name  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
university  was  formed  under  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
1776,  which  provided  that  *'  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly 
encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities."  In  order 
to  right  the  wrong  that  had  been  committed  in  depriving  the  old 
corporation  of  its  charter,  it  was  reinstated  in  1789.  The  city 
now  had  two  rival  institutions,  and  it  was  found  that  the  cause  of 
higher  education  would  be  promoted  by  uniting  the  college  with 
the  university,  which  was  accomplished  by  an  act  of  the  Assem- 
bly in  1791.  A  new  corporation  was  created,  to  be  known  as  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  commencement  was  held  May  17,  1757,  when  the 
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degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  seven  young  men. 
For  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  the  University  occupied 
quarters  at  Ninth  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  consisted  of  but  three 
departments,  the  college,  the  law  school  and  the  medical  school. 
Until  1876,  the  university  was  only  a  provincial  college,  and 
then  it  felt  for  the  first  time  the  revival  of  interest  in  education 
which,  in  1870,  swept  like  a  wave  over  Europe.  In  1868,  Dr. 
Oharles  J.  Stille  was  elected  provost,  and  during  his  administra- 
tion of  fourteen  years,  the  larger  career  of  the  university  began. 
One  of  the  most  important  movements  of  Dr.  Stille's  administra- 
tion was  to  secure  a  new  site  for  the  University  in  West 
Philadelphia.  The  city  councils  voted  the  transfer  to  the 
university  of  splendid  tracts  of  ground  in  consideration  of  the 
establishment  of  fifty  free  beds  in  the  hospital  for  the  poor  of 
Philadelphia,  and  of  fifty  prize  scholarships  in  the  college,  to  be 
awarded  to  graduates  of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
Subsequent  accessions  of  territory  from  the  city  authorities  have 
brought  the  domain  of  the  univereity  up  to  fifty-two  acres  in  a 
compact  body.  Dr.  William  Pepper  was  elected  provost  in  1881, 
and  a  new  creative  period  now  began  in  the  history  of  the  uni- 
versity, rendered  memorable  by  the  founding  and  equipment  of 
fourteen  new  departments,  and  the  erection  of  thirteen  new 
buildings.  Charles  C.  Harrison  succeeded  to  the  provostship  in 
1894,  and  he  at  once  outlined  a  liberal  policy,  in  an  appeal  for  an 
endowment  fund  of  five  million  dollars.  The  demand  for  a 
special  kind  of  education  has  been  promptly  met  by  the  University 
in  the  multiplication  of  new  courses  of  study,  three  hundred  and 
thirty  courses  having  been  offered  during  the  past  year.  These 
courses  are  arranged  in  elective  groups,  and  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  is  conferred  on  graduates  who  have  taken  Latin  and 
Greek  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  The  new 
impulses  of  the  century  are  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  is  granted  in  eight  different  departments  or 
schools.  The  above  degrees  are  all  granted  in  the  college. 
Besides  these,  courses  are  also  offered  in  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  Department  of  Law,  Department  of  Medicine,  Aux- 
iliary Department  of  Medicine,  The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy, 
The  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  The  Department  of  Dentistry,  The 
Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  The  Department  of  Music, 
The  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Palaeontology,  and  The  Depart- 
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ment  of  Physical  Education.  These  various  departments  at  pres- 
ent constitute  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the  past 
ten  years  the  growth  of  the  University  has  been  marvellous.  In 
1884,  the  attendance  was  1,000,  while  during  the  year  just  closed, 
the  enrollment  reached  2,632.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  seventy 
professors  ;  to-day  the  number  is  273.  Some  idea  of  the  growth 
of  the  institution  may  be  obtained  by  examining  the  matriculatioa 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  as  illustrated  in  the  following 
table :  — 
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The  liberal  tendencies  of  the  University  are  also  illustrated  in 
its  organization  and  plan  of  government.     Its  form  was  deter- 
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mined  by  controversies  between  the  State  and  the  College.  The 
University  emerged  from  this  struggle  in  1791,  with  a  charter  and 
organization,  which  it  retains  to  the  present  day.  The  governor 
of  the  state  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  member  and  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  which  consists  of  twenty-four  members. 
They  constitute  a  corporation,  with  power  of  continuance  by  fill- 
ing vacancies  in  their  number.  Denominational  considerations 
have  no  influence  in  the  policy  of  the  university,  the  board  of 
trustees  at  present  containing  representatives  of  the  following 
religious  bodies :  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Presbyteri- 
ans, Quakers,  Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians.  The  official 
religious  duties  of  the  University  are  limited  to  a  daily  chapel 
service  for  the  college  only,  and  an  annual  baccalaureate  sermon 
to  the  graduating  classes.  A  staff  of  university  chaplains,  five  in 
number,  serve  in  rotation  in  the  conductjof  chapel  service.  There 
is  no  department  of  theology  connected  with  the  University,  but 
in  1888  it  was  provided  that  graduates  of  the  University,  who 
should  after  graduation  have  pursued  a  course  of  study  in  a 
theological  seminary,  might  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity.  This  degree  has  already  been  conferred  on  a  number 
of  candidates. 

The  method  of  government  in  the  University  is  by  committees, 
whose  reports  and  recommendations  are  referred  to  the  fall  board 
of  trustees.  At  the  present  time  there  are .  eighteen  of  these 
committees.  This  large  number  indicates  the  broad  field  of  work 
undertaken  by  the  University  and  the  many  responsibilities  that 
rest  upon  the  board  of  trustees.  The  University  has  also  taken 
opportunity  to  associate  in  several  fields  of  work,  a. number  of  able 
men  and  women  not  connected  with  either  the  board  of  trustees 
or  the  faculty.  The  management  of  the  University  hospital  is 
vested  in  a  separate  board  containing  only  a  minority  of  trustees, 
while  the  majority  consists  of  contributors  and  the  board  of 
women  visitors.  The  museums  of  Archaeology  and  Palaeon- 
tology have  a  similar  form  of  organization,  the  board  of  managers 
containing  representatives  of  the  trustees,  the  faculty  and  of  the 
association.  The  same  elastic  form  of  organization  exists  in  the 
Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy,  founded  in  1892.  It  is  governed 
by  a  board  of  managers  of  whom  one  holds  office  ex  relatione  to 
the  founder,  two  ez  officios  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
and  the  remainder  by  election  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
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University.     These  allusions  illustrate  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  close  relations  which  it  holds  with  the  people. 

The  highest  intellectual  life  of  the  University  is  found  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  devoted  to  the  work  of  research  and 
investigation.  These  courses  are  open  to  college  graduates  and 
lead  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  This  department^ 
established  in  1884,  was  modelled  after  the  philosophical  faculty 
of  the  German  universities.  Its  growth  has  been  rapid.  In 
1884-'5,  there  was  one  matriculate  ;  in  1895-'6,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  students  were  enrolled  and  eighteen  candidates 
received  the  doctor's  degree.  In  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
the  University  has  solved  the  question  of  co-education  by  admit- 
ting women  to  equal  facilities  with  men  for  advanced  studies. 
This  was  done  in  1891,  when  Col.  Joseph  M.  Bennett  liberally 
endowed  a  graduate  school  for  women.  The  courses  in  the  bio- 
logical department  of  the  college  are  also  open  to  both  sexes, 
while  in  1888,  a  school  for  nurses  was  founded  in  the  University 
Hospital. 

The  erection  of  Houston  Hall,  dedicated  to  the  daily  welfare 
of  the  students,  is  the  beginning  of  liberal  provisions  for  uni- 
versity life.  The  same  object  is  in  view  in  the  system  of  dormi- 
tories, which,  when  completed,  will  accommodate  one  thousand 
students.  In  the  near  future,  buildings  will  be  erected  for  the 
law  school,  the  dental  department  and  the  museums  of  Archaeol- 
ogy and  Paleontology,  after  which  the  energies  of  the  University 
will  be  directed  toward  increasing  the  endowment  which  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  these  various  departments.  The  state  has 
just  made  a  generous  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  benefit  of 
the  college  department.  Provost  Harrison  has  made  a  gift  of 
half  a  million  dollars  to  provide  for  fellowships  and  scholarships, 
and  many  private  individuals  have  taken  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  university,  thus  enabling  it,  in  twenty  years^ 
to  develop  from  a  provincial  college,  and  overtake  some  of  the 
most  powerful  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country. 
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T//B  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

MINER  H.  PADDOCK,  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

S  is  well  known,  the  high  school  at  first,  in  the  colonies,  was 
a  preparatory  school  for  the  classical  college.  To-day  the 
classical  is  a  department  in  the  high  school  system  of  the  city. 
What  is  found  outside  the  classical  course  is  the  growth  and 
adjustment  of  two  centuries.  The  increment  turns  the  high 
school  round. 

It  looks  no  longer  toward  the  ancient  classics  solely,  but  toward 
the  boy  of  the  present,  and  his  surroundings.  And  the  trend  is 
steadily  toward  the  practical. 

Toward  practical  English,  the  language  of  to-day;  toward 
practical  mathematics,  the  arithmetic  of  business ;  toward  pi*acti- 
cal  living,  hygiene ;  toward  practical  hand-culture,  manual  train- 
ing ;  toward  practical  citizenship  ;  toward  practical  science. 

We  may  predict  the  future,  knowing  the  spirit  of  the  day. 

It  will  be  language  of  course,  and  its  content ;  mathematics ; 
manual  training  assimilated  to  the  regular  high  school  methods, 
hygienics,  civics,  science. 

The  language  development  of  the  future  is  already  well  marked ; 
the  theory  of  mathematical  instruction  has  certainly  undergone  a 
great  revolution  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  its  future  is 
well  indicated ;  manual  training  will  pervade  all  high  school 
instruction  and  at  some  time  in  the  future  it  will  be  as  easy  for  a 
pupil  in  the  regular  high  school  to  get  what  particular  manual 
training  he  cares  for  as  it  is  easy  to  get  what  special  mathematical 
branch  he  desires. 

I  wish  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  how  the  practical  scien- 
tific trend  may  be  facilitated  in  the  regular  high  school. 

Scientia  (knowledge)  is  the  oldest  form  of  scholastic  research, 
seen  away  back,  in  what  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  the  beginning, 
with  Thales  and  with  antecedent  Egyptian  and  Chaldaean  school 
teachers,  (philosophers).  It  had  its  somnolent  state  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  revived  by  Roger  Bacon,  by  Lord  Bacon  and  others,  but 
in  the  present  century  and  in  fact  within  a  generation  has  taken 
on  a  most  astonishing  vitality.     When  first  put  into  the  schools, 
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mainly ][as  an  intellectual  exercise,  along  side  of  the  classics,  the 
schools  easily  embraced  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  tangible 
science  of  the  day. 

There  was  natural  philosophy  with  its  mechanics,  its  falling 
bodies,  its  pneumatics,  etc.  There  was  light  with  its  rainbows 
and  spectrum ;  magnetism  with  its  bar  and  horseshoe  magnets ; 
electricity  with  its  few  curious  manifestations  of  attraction  and 
repulsion. 

There  was  chemistry  with  its  um  endings  for  metals  and  its  on 
endings  for  non-metals,  its  a  endings  for  binary  compounds  and 
its  invariable  classification  of  antagonistic  acid  and  base.  Photo- 
chemistry was  unknown. 

Physiology  was  mainly  a  science  of  bones ;  earth  study  was 
geology  and  that  too  was  the  bones  only  of  the  earth.  Plants 
were  studied  theoretically.  The  pupil  could  come  from  school  at 
last  and  only  know  a  dandelion  from  a  dahlia  as  he  had  learned 
it  at  home. 

The  science  in  the  high  school  has  kept  too  closely  to  the 
scheme  originally  worked  out  in  the  books  which  seemed  intended 
to  astonish  or  to  afford  at  most  only  intellectual  exercise. 

While  the  teacher  has  been  working  with  his  air-pump  and 
electrical  cascades,  science  in  the  practical  world  outside  has 
moved  on  and  on  and  on,  till  now  the  fine  high  school  graduate,  who 
delivers  the  valedictory  honors  of  his  class,  and  discourses  on 
Franklin  and  Faraday  and  the  wonderful  scientific  progress  of  the 
nineteenth  centuiy  (he  found  a  good  share  of  it  in  the  encyclo- 
paedia), stepping  out  of  the  school-room,  the  next  day  cannot 
find  a  position  in  a  single  electrical  establishment.  He  could  not 
put  an  incandescent  lamp  in  place  or  say  how  it  can  be  used.  He 
could  not  guess  how  a  circuit  is  laid  out.  A  dynamo  is  a  myth 
or  a  mystery  to  him. 

He  could  not  go  into  any  institution  of  applied  chemistry 
except  as  a  learner.  His  chemistry  in  the  school  has  been  as  a 
mental  exercise,  as  if  the  careful  application  of  science  were  not 
the  highest  kind  of  mental  exercise. 

Though  studying  lenses  and  chemistry,  photo-industrial  chem- 
istry is  an  unknown  world.  That  is  to  say,  the  science  which  is 
at  the  bottom  of  this  branch,  and  which  is  just  as  good  science  as 
any,  is  untouched.  The  optical  teacher  has  been  discussing 
means  of  measuring  wave-lengths  of  light ;  the  chemical  teacher 
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has  been  engaged  upon  vapor  densities  and  atomic  volumes, 
instead  of  coming  to  the  intensely  interesting  practical.  I  do 
not  condemn  these  chapters  of  science,  but  in  choosing,  I  would 
ponder  a  long  time  before  I  would  omit  the  practical.  With 
boys  in  the  future  give  the  science  of  the  practical,  whatever  is 
omitted. 

Then  there  is  the  inorganic  world,  —  the  mineral  kingdom. 
While  the  chemical  student  in  the  high  school  laboratory  looks  at 
an  experiment,  with  manufactured  compounds,  perhaps  analyzes 
ammonium  chloride  or  ferrous  sulphate,  the  natural  compounds  of 
elements  found  in  the  laboratories  of  nature,  in  the  mines,  in  the 
rocks,  are  overlooked. 

To  keep  up  with  the  adjustments  of  other  departments  to  the 
present  wants  of  boys,  the  science  department  of  the  high  school 
must  close  up  the  gap  between  its  teachings  and  their  practical 
application  outside.  In  optics,  have  lenses  of  the  several  kinds, 
menisci,  achromatized,  landscape,  rectilinear ;  study  aberration, 
marginal  distortion,  curvation  of  field  and  their  correction  ;  study 
the  laws  of  pinhole  aperture  (no  lens),  the  images  formed,  and  the 
relation  of  these  images  to  those  formed  by  lenses.  Study  focal 
lengths,  the  effects  of  "  stops."  In  fine,  bring  out  the  entire  sci- 
ence of  the  camera.  It  contains  a  world  of  science,  generally 
unknown  even  to  photographers. 

In  chemistry,  introduce  a  series  of  experiments  showing  action 
of  light  in  causing  chemical  changes.  There  are  multitudes  of 
these  of  striking  effect.  Experiment  with  the  iron  salts  as  well 
as  with  the  haloid  silver  salts.  Make  blue  print  paper  and  simi- 
lar paper  of  several  kinds.  Make  even  the  photographic  sensi- 
tive wet  and  dry  plates.  Print  from  theSe,  incidentally  bringing 
in  the  study  of  art.  Study  these  not  as  a  fad  but  by  carefully 
prepared  experiments  make  clear  the  chemistry  involved.  Then 
as  a  finished  study  make  the  negative  and  beautifully  toned  paper 
positive.  A  high  school  pupil  graduating  from  such  a  class  will 
be  none  the  less  a  scientist,  and  will  be  greatly  at  advantage  in 
any  of  the  many  industrial  applications  of  this  science. 

In  physics,  bring  the  electric  current  straight  to  the  laboratory 
from  the  street.  Transform  it  down,  if  necessary  to  60  or  100 
volts.  Run  a  motor  in  the  laboratory  with  this.  Run  a  small  dy- 
namo with  the  motor.  Use  the  electricity  from  the  small  dynamo 
for  all  purposes,  regulating  the  voltage  and  the  quantity.     With 
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the  ammeter  and  voltmeter,  study  resistance  and  current  through 
your  lamps  and  other  electric  devices.  Pass  the  current  through 
liquids  and  metallic  compounds  in  solutions,  measure  electricity 
consumed  and  results  obtained.  Measure  the  various  electrical 
dimensions  of  your  dynamo,  motor,  wire  buildings,  etc.,  etc. 

Further,  in  chemistry,  use  natural  chemical  formations,  minerals^ 
rocks,  thoroughly  search  the  specimen  by  qualative  analysis  for 
all  accidental  elements  found  with  it ;  study  metals  as  used  in 
the  arts  (alas,  the  ignorance  on  useful  metals) ;  study  rocks  to 
know  them  and  their  qualities  (alas,  the  ignorance  on  useful 
rocks  and  soils),  and  study  also  physics  and  properties  of  matter 
from  minerals.  Note  the  effect  of  chemicals  on  fabrics,  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  keeping  close  to  practical  methods. 

The  study  of  the  mineral  in  its  physical  qualities  and  as  a 
chemical  formation  leads  to  and  lays  the  foundation  for  a  proper 
study  of  physical  geography  and  earth  forms.  And  broadly,  this 
noble,  attractive  and  highly  educative  science  of  out-door  earth 
study  becomes  a  most  useful  branch  of  our  school  curriculum. 

Finally,  while  I  may  seem  to  some  to  have  increased  the  work 
of  the  science  department  by  these  propositions,  (I  have  not,  I 
have  only  indicated  how  they  may  be  made  practical)^  I  think  I 
may  afBrm  without  danger  of  contradiction  that  a  high  school 
graduate  from  the  department  of  science,  in  school  should  be  as 
well  prepared  for  any  ordinary  scientific  commercial  employ,  say 
electrical,  as  any  high  school  graduate  in  commercial  department 
is  professed  to  be  fitted  to  keep  accounts,  or  in  the  English  depart- 
ment to  indite  a  correct  letter.  Is  it  not  well  to  look  to  the  prac- 
tical world  outside  and  see  if  we  cannot  draw  closer  to  it  ? 
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TUB  MODERN  TREA  TMENT  OF  CRIME. 

SUPT.  SAMUEL  T.  BUTTON,  BROOKLINE.  • 

(Concluded,^ 

THE  Wormwood  Scrubs  Prison  accommodates  about  1600  con- 
victs, and  had  a  population  of  1200  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
As  you  approach  this  institution  through  fields  of  luxuriant  green 
grass,  where  herds  of  sheep  are  peacefully  grazing,  and  see  its^ 
handsome  architecture,  and  the  gardens  of  shrubs  and  flowera 
that  ornament  the  grounds  round  about,  you  can  hardly  believe 
that  you  are  entering  a  prison.  Its  buildings  surround  several 
quadrangles  which  are  also  made  attractive  by  landscape  garden- 
ing. This  immense  structure  erected  during  the  past  seven  years^ 
was  built  and  furnished  by  prison  labor.  In  respect  to  sanitation 
and  convenience,  it  seems  to  be  perfect.  Some  points  of  contrast 
between  Wormwood  Scrubs  and  the  prisons  I  have  seen  in  thia 
country  are,  that  the  cells  there  are  very  much  larger  ;  prisoners 
do  not  march  in  locked  step,  and  do  not  wear  the  hideous  bi-col- 
ored  uniform.  These  are  only  external  hints  of  the  thoughtful 
and  humanitarian  spirit  with  which  the  whole  regime  is  planned. 
The  chapel  is  thoroughly  English  in  its  quiet  harmony  and 
beauty.  There  are  no  dungeons  in  the  establishment.  Any  pris- 
oner can  see  every  day  if  he  desires,  either  the  chaplain,  the  doc- 
tor or  the  governor.  The  library  is  large,  and  the  books  have 
been  selected  with  much  care.  The  cells  are  furnished  with 
ample  facilities  for  cleanliness,  and  a  thorough  bath  is  had  once 
in  two  weeks.  No  prisoner  can  be  flogged  in  any  of  the  English 
prisons  until  the  case  has  been  heard  and  passed  upon  by  the 
visiting  justices.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  entering  several  cells 
and  conversing  with  the  inmates  who  were  serving  the  proba- 
tionary stage.  They  were  engaged  either  in  picking  oakum  or  in 
turning  the  crank.  Witnessing  such  unproductive  toil  suggests 
the  question,  why  more  useful  employment  is  not  provided.  The 
answer  is,  that  the  labor  organizations  and  crafts  object  most 
strenuously  to  competing  with  prison  labor,  or  to  have  the  market 
supplied  from  such  a  source.     So,  while  a  good  proportion  of  the 
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labor  is  productive,  it  is  all  applied  to  government  works,  like 
buildings,  docks,  etc.,  while  nearly  all  supplies  for  the  army,  navy 
and  postal  departments  are  provided  by  prison  toil,  as  well  as  the 
domestic  service  required  in  the  prisons  themselves. 

The  depressing  nature  of  much  of  the  prison  labor  is  not 
regarded  with  indifference  by  the  authorities  and  others  inter- 
ested. They  evidently  feel,  however,  that  of  two  evils  they  are 
choosing  the  less  in  recognizing  the  demands  of  free  labor. 

While  it  will  be  seen  later  that  the  English  system  does  not 
provide  those  educational  features  to  be  found  at  Elmira,  there  is 
still  so  much  to  admire  when  contrasted  with  the  old  regime,  and 
the  results  have  been  so  remarkable,  that  we  are  bound  to  bestow 
almost  unstinted  praise.  Figures  are  often  misleading,  but  in 
this  case  they  have  much  to  tell.  Under  the  new  centralized 
management  the  number  of  prisons  has  been  reduced  from  113  to 
-56.  The  saving  of  expense  has  been  upwards  of  one-half  a  million 
of  dollars  annually,  and  the  average  death  rate  has  decreased  from 
twelve  per  thousand  to  eight  per  thousand.  But  the  most  remark- 
able fact  is  the  decrease  in  prison  population  from  20,833  in  1878, 
to  13,850  in  1894.  It  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  English 
mind  to  be  very  watchful  in  seeing  that  those  entrusted  with  pub- 
lic duties  perform  them  well.  In  spite  of  the  almost  faultless 
record  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  there  has  been  considerable  criti- 
cism in  the  public  press  upon  prison  management.  So  definite 
were  some  of  the  charges  about  two  years  ago,  that  in  June,  1894, 
the  home  secretary,  Mr.  Asquith,  appointed  a  committee,  of  which 
Herbert  Gladstone  was  chairman,  to  inquire  into  many  features 
of  the  system  and  report  thereupon.  The  full  and  scholarly 
report  of  that  committee  came  from  the  press  while  we  were  in 
London  last  summer,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here.  The  report 
discussed  with  much  intelligence  the  whole  problem  of  Prison 
Discipline,  and  concludes  with  twenty-five  distinct  recommenda- 
tions looking  to  improved  conditions  and  service.  These  show 
how  faithfully  and  sympathetically  the  subject  has  been  treated,  , 
and  are  stamped  by  the  humanitarian  principle  that  every  element 
in  prison  treatment  should  lend  itself  to  reforming,  elevating  and 
ennobling  unfortunate  men  and  women  with  whom  the  prison  has 
to  deal,  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  crime. 

The  realization  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  this  report  taken  as  a 
whole,  will  mark  another  important  era  in  the  evolution  of  prison 
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reform  in  England ;  but  progress  in  these  directions  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  country.  Notably  in  France  and  Belgium,  and 
indeed,  all  over  Europe,  these  ideas  have  gained  a  strong  hold. 
Recent  discussions  at  the  various  prison  congresses,  national  and 
international,  have  tended  to  establish  the  fact  that  crime,  like 
insanity,  has  many  mysterious  and  intricate  phases,  and  needs  a 
treatment  that  is  at  once  differentiated  and  specialized. 

The  Fourth  International  Congress,  held  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1891,  was  a  revelation  of  the  serious  attention  this  subject  has- 
received  from  the  leading  students  of  social  reform,  and  of  the 
convergence  of  opinions  thereupon. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  III.,  the  leading  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  the  highest  officials  of  the  nation  were  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  sessions  of  the  Congress,  and  listened  to  stirring 
appeals  in  behalf  of  penal  reform.  We  have  heard  so  much  of 
the  severity  of  the  Russian  system  of  transportation  of  convicts, 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  great  progress  is  being  made  in  that 
country,  but  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment has  recently  constructed  several  prisons  that  are  said  by 
competent  authority  to  be  equal  in  their  hygienic  appointments 
and  adaptation  to  reformatory  measures  to  any  in  Europe. 
Viborg  Prison  in  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva,  is  one 
of  the  newest  of  these. 

I  wish  now  to  come  nearer  home.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  this  nation  through  immigration,  notwithstanding  the  Hercu- 
lean task  that  has  been  devolved  upon  us  of  assimilating  and 
caring  for  a  great  number  of  the  indigent,  defective  and  vicious 
of  all  nations,  and  the  backwardness  of  some  states  in  respect  to 
their  methods,  which  permit  many  abuses  and  crudities,  it  may 
yet  be  said  that  in  this  land  of  free  thought  and  enterprise,  the 
greatest  advances  have  been  made  in  solving  the  problem 
before  us. 

England,  by  her  highly  centralized  and  uniform  system  can 
show  a  higher  average  of  excellence  in  the  treatment  of  convicts, 
and  leaving  out  the  two  very  important  items  of  labor  and  educa- 
tion, has  undoubtedly  reached  the  highest  perfection ;  but  we 
may  find  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  instances  of  higher 
attainment  in  crimnology,  both  in  the  laws  enacted  as  well  as  in 
their  application. 

Before  describing  what  has  been  done,  let  me  allude  to  one  or 
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two  fundamental  ideas  that  underlie  these  reforms.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  a  large  number  of  persons  sentenced  for  crime 
have  fallen  as  it  were  by  accident,  or  by  stress  of  unusual  tempta- 
tion ;  many  others  have  been  unfortunate  in  their  birth  and  envi- 
ronment, and  have  fallen  into  crime  through  association  with  it ; 
another  still  larger  class  are  the  victims  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
and  in  an  evil  hour,  have  forfeited  their  freedom.  Evidently 
many  of  these  persons  are  not  incorrigible  offenders.  They  have 
many  defects  of  a  physical  and  moral  nature.  Their  will  power 
is  weak ;  their  conscience  may  have  become  partially  atrophied, 
but  still  they  are  men,  and  it  is  right  and  best  that  they  be  put 
upon  a  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  regime  that  shall  be  stern 
enough  to  meet  punitive  requirements,  and  at  the  same  time, 
restore  what  of  manhood  and  courage  is  wanting.  When  this 
has  been  accomplished,  they  should  be  released  under  such  con- 
ditions as  will  tend  to  safeguard  them  until  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly tested,  and  are  found  able  to  stand  alone.  It  is  to  meet 
such  cases  that  the  indeterminate  sentence  has  long  been  urged 
as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  reformatory  treatment.  This 
principle,  fully  applied,  relieves  the  justice  of  the  duty  of  fixing 
the  length  of  sentence,  and  imposes  upon  the  warden  or  governor 
of  the  prison  the  duty  of  determining  when  complete  reformation 
of  the  individual  has  been  accomplished,  and  of  recommending 
his  release  to  the  prison  commissioners.  As  a  correlate  to  this 
principle,  it  is  agreed  by  nearly  all  good  authorities  that  hardened 
criminals,  those  of  many  crimes,  or  in  other  words  the  incorrigi- 
ble, should  as  fast  as  identified,  be  separated  from  all  other  delin- 
quents, and  consigned, to  a  long,  if  not  perpetual  imprisonment. 
With  this  indefinite  detention  there  should  be  no  unnecessary 
severity,  but  useful  employment  should  be  provided  and  enforced, 
so  that  every  man  may  return  to  the  state  the  cost  of  his  support. 
Massachusetts  has  partially,  if  not  fully,  recognized  these  princi- 
ples. The  Habitual  Criminals  Act  of  1887,  whereby  persons  con- 
victed twice  may  upon  the  third  conviction  be  imprisoned  for 
twenty-five  years,  the  Act  of  1894  providing  for  release  on  parole 
after  two-thirds  of  the  sentence  has  expired,  and  upon  evidence 
of  reformation,  the  Act  of  1895  providing  that  the  Court  upon 
sentencing  to  state's  prison  otherwise  than  for  life,  or  as  an 
habitual  criminal,  sha}l  establish  a  maximum  or  minimum  term 
within  the  limits  of  which  the  Commissioners  may  issue  a  parole, 
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also  the  Acts  of  1894  relating  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory, 
and  especially  that  of  1886,  which  provides  for  the  indeterminate 
sentence,  pure  and  simple,  for  all  sentences  of  not  more  than  five 
years.  These  are  all  a  part  of  the  new  method  of  treating  crime. 
Anyone  having  in  mind  these  statutes  who  visits  the  State 
Reformatory  at  Concord,  or  the  Reformatory  for  women  at  Sher- 
burne will  be  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  sees  in  the  way  of 
perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

The  inmates  at  Concord  are  divided  into  three  grades.  Upon 
admission,  the  prisoner  is  admitted  to  the  second  grade  where  he 
has  certain  privileges  that  make  his  position  more  desirable  than 
that  of  those  in  the  lowest  grade,  who  have  few  privileges  and 
sterner  treatment.  By  earning  a  certain  number  of  marks  within 
any  six  months  for  good  conduct  and  diligence  in  studies  and 
labor,  he  may  be  promoted  to  the  third  or  highest  grade,  where 
his  condition  is  still  more  hopeful. 

The  system  of  trade  schools  developed  is  now  very  complete, 
furnishing  instruction  in  no  less  than  fifteen  different  trades. 
Academic  instruction  is  given  in  evening  schools  in  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography  and  physiology,  upon  which  the  students  are 
regularly  examined.  An  advanced  class  of  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  now  has  instruction  in  civil  government  and  ethics 
under  an  instructor  of  Harvard  University.  Moral  and  religious 
work  is  vigorously  carried  on  by  the  chaplain. 

Athletics  are  encouraged.  1  have  never  seen  a  more  enthusi- 
astic game  of  foot-ball  than  I  witnessed  on  the  prison  field.  Thus 
body  and  mind  are  kept  healthily  employed.  More  than  six 
thousand  young  men  have  passed  through  this  institution,  very 
many  of  whom  have  given  evidence  of  being  restored  to  useful 
citizenship. 

At  Sherburne  also,  one  sees  the  same  blending  of  forces  to  the 
end  that  the  unfortunate  inmates  may  be  disciplined,  instructed, 
trained,  elevated  and  quickened  to  a  new  life.  Without  the 
slightest  sentimentality  or  want  of  decision,  there  is  still  a  kindly 
tone  and  a  sympathetic  touch  that  is  felt  by  everyone  there. 
Here,  as  at  Concord,  the  members  of  the  first  grade  conduct  a 
literary  society,  and  fill  many  evenings  with  papers,  discussions 
and  music.  Comparatively  few  of  those  who  pass  from  the  care 
of  Miss  Johnson  return  to  the  reformatory  again.  This  fact  is 
good  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  true  reformatory  measures. 
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But  the  best  model  of  a  reformatory  for  young  men  in  this 
country,  and  probably  in  the  world,  is  the  one  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
of  which  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway  is  the  superintendent.  It  has  been 
in  existence  about  twenty  years,  and  now  has  nearly  1500 
inmates.  A  brief  description  such  as  can  be  given  at  this  time 
will  hardly  give  due  justice  for  a  scheme  for  the  regeneration  .of 
weak,  depraved,  vicious  and  dangerous  men  that  has  compelled 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  This  institution,  like  that  of  Con- 
cord, is  designed  for  young  men.  The  average  age  is  twenty-one 
years;  the  extremes,  sixteen  and  thirty  years.  They  are  all 
committed  for  state's  prison  offences,  not  for  small  misdemeanors. 
Fully  forty-five  per  cent,  of  them  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
law  before  in  some  way  or  other.  Sixty-eight  per  cent,  were 
upon  admission  practically  illiterate  ;  seventy-five  per  cent,  were 
without  regular  and  remunerative  occupation ;  ninety-two  per 
cent,  were  reared  without  the  restraints  and  benefits  of  a  good 
home.  For  the  disciplining,  education  and  industrial  training  of 
this  army  of  men,  there  has  been  organized  such  an  assemblage 
of  inducements  to  self-helpfulness  and  such  complete  enginery 
for  the  promotion  of  moral  regeneration  as  has  never  been  seen 
before.  The  indeterminate  sentence,  the  grade  system  already 
described,  which  is  here  also  applied  to  wage  earning,  educational 
advantages,  elementary  and  higher,  unsurpassed  even  in  our  best 
public  schools,  a  system  of  trade  schools  providing  instruction  in 
thirty-four  different  occupations,  military  drill  applied  in  the 
most  approved  manner,  with  daily  dress  parade,  a  gymnasium 
amply  furnished  with  baths  and  apparatus  where  all  of  defective 
physical  condition  receive  systematic  treatment.  All  these  forces 
are  adjusted  and  coordinated  so  as  to  make  their  appropriate  con- 
tribution to  the  establishment  of  every  inmate  in  personal  health 
and  cleanliness,  good  industrial  habits,  and  a  higher  moral  and 
intellectual  tone.  Besides,  there  are  lectures,  concerts,  debates, 
books  and  papers  for  reading  and  religious  exercises ;  a  paper 
called  The  Summary  is  published,  all  the  work  for  which  in  writ- 
ing, editing,  composition  and  printing  is  performed  by  the 
inmates.  Some  have  called  this  great  institution  a  "Crime 
Hospital,"  while  with  the  inmates  the  favorite  name  is  "  Techno- 
logical College."  What  I  desire  particularly  to  emphasize  is  the 
fact  that  reformatory  education  like  that  applied  in  our  best  pub- 
lic schools  is  all-sided,  leaving  no  muscle,  nerve  or  power  of  the 
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mind  that  is  not  called  into  exercise,  and  made  to  perform  the 
labor  of  which  it  is  capable. 

Did  time  permit,  I  would  describe  the  careful  system  of  dieta- 
ries in  use,  and  the  results  that  have  attended  the  application  of 
physical  training  to  defectives  in  connection  with  carefully  pre- 
scribed diet.  I  ought  also  to  speak  of  the  heavy  duties  of  the 
Superintendent  and  his  deputies  in  studying  individual  charac- 
teristics, so  as  to  know  when  they  have  really  reformed,  and  can 
safely  be  entrusted  with  freedom.  Thus  far  from  records  kept 
of  all  receiving  treatment  at  Elmira,  over  eighty  per  cent,  are 
believed  to  have  entered  upon  honest  lives  after  their  discharge. 
These  figures  show  the  value  of  reformatory  methods,  sup- 
plemented by  the  indeterminate  sentence.  Had  these  young  men 
been  sentenced  to  fixed  terms  and  received  the  ordinary  peniten- 
tiary treatment,  it  is  likely  that  not  half  as  many  would  have  been 
reclaimed. 

With  these  facts  hastily  compiled  before  us,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  the  course  our  State  governments  ought  to  pursue  in  deal- 
ing with  crime.  Let  the  indeterminate  sentence  pure  and  simple 
become  universal  for  all  except  those  convicted  of  capital  crimes 
and  habitual  offenders.  Let  all  such  be  separated  and  consigned 
for  life,  or  very  long  terms.  In  the  name  of  God  and  humanity, 
let  a  reformatory  treatment,  severe  yet  considerate,  be  applied  to 
all  convicts  with  the  same  studiousness  and  care  with  which 
patients  are  treated  in  our  hospitals  and  asylums.  It  may  not  be 
safe  to  say  that  crime  is  a  disease,  or  a  form  of  insanity,  but  it  has 
been  clearly  shown  that  a  large  number  of  criminals  have  physical 
defects,  which  render  them  abnormal,  intellectually  and  morally^ 
and  which  must  be  treated  with  heroic  remedies.  With  the 
adoption  of  such  treatment  is  banished  the  idea  of  imprisonment 
for  punishment  merely.  The  regimen  of  the  reformatory  is 
severe  and  exacting,  and  in  many  instances  causes  pain,  but  this 
is  not  for  punishment  per  «e,  but  because  there  is  no  vicarious 
method  of  salvation  adapted  to  this  exigency.  The  individual 
man  who  has  sinned  against  himself  and  society  must  drink  the 
bitter  cup  of  regret  and  penitence,  and  must  climb  the  long  and 
weary  ascent  from  debauchery,  hardness  of  heart  and  vice,  to 
self-mastery,  strength  of  will  and  honest  resolution. 

You  will  notice  that  I  advocate  reformatory  treatment  for  all, 
even  the  apparently  hopeless.     No  one  will  dare  affirm  that  any 
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man  is  absolutely  lost  and  past  reform.  Therefore,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  most  depraved  convict,  there  should  be  a  constant 
appeal  to  the  better  self  that  every  man  must  possess,  however 
long  it  has  been  crushed  and  dormant. 

The  century  now  drawing  to  a  close  will  ever  be  memorable  for 
the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  in  those  things  that 
pertain  to  the  physical  and  moral  advancement  of  mankind.  In 
certain  ways  we  seem  to  have  made  little  headway.  Nations  are 
still  suspicious  of  one  another  and  keep  under  arms  a  host  of  men 
who  might  better  be  employed  in  productive  labor;  but  in  all 
those  things  touching  individual  needs  that  appeal  to  humanity 
and  are  involved  in  that  new  Commandment,  *'  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "  a  part  of  the  world  at  least  has  been  born 
again.  First  of  all  comes  popular  education,  whereby  all  may 
have  that  freedom  of  mind  which  comes  of  intelligence  and  the 
power  to  read.  Next,  I  believe  we  should  name  the  progress  made 
in  medicine  and  surgery  whereby  pain  is  largely  eliminated,  and 
public  hospitals  and  asylums  wherein  every  form  of  disease 
receives  skilled  treatment.  There  are  organized  charities  for  all 
the  weak  and  needy  ;  homes  and  schools  for  the  neglected,  indi- 
gent and  defective  children.  And,  finally,  the  new  treatment  for 
crime  which  when  fully  applied  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  this  golden  age. 


INTERWOVEN  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament 
of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to 
fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment.  The  unity  of  Government, 
which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is 
justly  so :  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence ;  of  your  safety ;  of  your  prosperity ;  of  that  very 
Liberty,  which  you  so  highly  prize.  Citizens  by  birth  of  choice, 
of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your 
affections.  The  name  of  American  must  always  exalt  the  just 
pride  of  patriotism.  With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have 
the  same  religion,  manneis,  habits  and  political  principles.  You 
have  in  a  common  cause  fought  and  triumphed  together;  the 
Independence  and  Liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint 
counsels,  and  joint  efforts  of  common  dangers,  sufferings  and 
successes.  —  WashingtovCs  Farewell  Address, 
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EDITORIAL. 

WE  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of 
the  advocates  of  the  modern  or  living  Greek  pronunciation. 
Among  the  most  scholarly  of  these  in  America  stands  Dr.  Achilles  Rose 
of  New  York  City.  He  is  recognized  as  an  eminent  Hellenist,  and  is 
working  constantly,  with  voice  and  pen,  among  physicians  and  schol- 
ars, to  help  forward  a  movement  in  which  he  is  enlisted  heart  and  soul, 
—  to  make  Greek  the  international  language  of  science.  We  take 
pleasure  in  publishing  an  address  which  he  delivered  to  a  notable  and 
delighted  audience  in  Hoosac  Hall,  New  York,  on  June  5th,  as  well  as 
the  remarks  of  Prof.  S.  S.  Orris  of  Princeton  College,  and  the  Hon.  D. 
N.  Botassi,  Greek  Consul  in  that  city.  Few  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
intense  enthusiasm  among  the  Greek  people  over  this  subject  and  the 
•delight  with  which  they  hail  the  abolition  of  the  Erasmian  and  the 
introduction  of  the  living  Greek  pronunciation  into  the  teaching  of 
ancient  Greek  in  France.  The  Greek  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
appointed  a  committee  last  May,  ^*  to  prepare  a  memorandum  contain- 
ing first,  the  reasons  in  support  of  the  correctness  of  the  modern  Greek 
pronunciation,  second,  the  advantage  which  foreign  students  will  have 
in  undertaking  modern  Greek,  and,  third,  directions  to  the  representa- 
tive of  Greece  abroad  in  regard  to  their  action  in  the  matter."  The 
Acropolis^  a  paper  at  Athens,  date  May  25,  1896,  says  this  committee 
'^  will  busy  itself  in  the  preparation  of  a  long  statement  in  which  there 
will  be  given  the  reasons  why  the  real  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  the  same  which  the  modern  Greeks  speak.  Thus  the  question 
has  two  faces :  first,  the  preparation  of  a  scientific  work,  that  is  the 
statement  showing  that  the  Erasmian  pronunciation  is  not  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  ancients,  and,  second,  diplomatic  action  in  order  that 
the  governments,  too,  may  accept  our  propositions.  The  Minister  for 
Public  Instruction  considers  the  question  a  most  important  one  since 
many  things  depend  on  its  favorable  solution.  He  exchanged  views 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  who  accepted  his  opinion  and  promised  to  help 
him  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Hatzidakis,  professor  of  Comparative  Philology 
in  the  University  of  Athens,  the  celebrated  linguist,  will  prepare  the 
work."  We  are  sure  our  readers  will  read  the  article  and  remarks 
printed  in  this  issue,  as  well  as  watch  the  progress  of  this  movement, 
with  lively  and,  we  believe,  sympathetic  interest. 
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IT  is  a  fittiDg  thing  to  erect  monuments  commemorating  the  heroic 
achievements  of  the  distinguished  dead.  Three  such  events  have 
taken  place  somewhat  recently.  On  September  17th,  a  large  number 
of  members  of  the  blue  and  the  gray,  led  by  the  governors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland,  unveiled  and  dedicated  a  monument  at  Antietem 
to  the  men  of  the  old  Philadelphia  Brigade  who  fell  on  that  bloody  field. 
About  the  same  date,  Massachusetts,  all  too  tardily,  erected  an  eighteen- 
foot  slab  of  Tennessee  marble,  in  the  old  Granary  burying  ground, 
Boston,  at  the  tomb  of  her  immortal  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, —  John  Hancock.  Nor  are  memorial  tributes  being  paid  to 
men  only.  There  have  been  women  who  have  deserved  equally  well  of 
posterity.  Several  thousand  people  assembled  on  Penn's  Hill,  Quincy, 
June  17th,  to  erect  a  cairn  to  the  memory  of  Abigail  Adams,  who,  with 
her  seven-year  old  son,  John  Quincy,  had,  on  that  spot,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  years  before,  watched  the  smoke  of  burning  Charles- 
town  while  listening  to  the  guns  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  affair  was  in 
charge  of  the  Adams  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  Mrs. 
Nelson  V.  Titus,  Regent.  Hon.  Edwin  S.  Barrett  brought  a  stone 
from  the  battle-field  of  Concord,  and  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the 
Sons  who,  he  said,  would  ever  stand  side  by  side  with  the  Daughters  in 
all  patriotic  work.  Mr.  Edwin  Marsh  made  a  special  plea  for  the 
preservation  of  the  old  names :  ''This  is  Penn's  Hill.  We  want  no 
Prospect  Hill  or  Lookout  Mountain."  It  was  particularly  appropriate 
that  Miss  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould  was  the  woman  speaker,  as  by  her 
valuable  and  much  sought  for  lecture  on  Abigail  Adams,  she  has  done 
more  than  any  other  to  keep  the  latter's  memory  green.  She  was  proud 
to  see  such  a  grand  specimen  of  womanhood  as  Abigail  Adams,  at  the 
threshold  of  our  national  life.  '*  Her  breadth  of  view,  her  loving  heart 
and  simplicity  of  manner  were  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  women  of 
to-day.  Our  eulogy  should  be  in  action,  rather  than  in  words.  As 
the  first  woman  to  represent  us  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  of  England, 
as  well  as  the  first  lady  of  the  White  House  at  Washington,  she  hon- 
ored that  womanhood  we  ever  delight  to  honor.*'  She  closed  her 
extemporaneous  remarks  with  an  original  poem,  which,  with  other  mat- 
ter pertinent  to  the  occasion,  was  written  on  parchment  and  put  into 
the  corner-stone.  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  the  most  extended  address,  gave 
the  raison  cV  etre  of  the  occasion.  He,  as  well  as  Mayor  C.  F.  Adams, 
who  opened  the  exercises  with  appropriate  remarks,  were  descendents 
of  Abigail  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  boy.  Historic  stones,  brought 
from  near  and  far,  were  used  by  those  bringing  them  for  the  making 
of  the  cairn. 
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AMID  the  excitemeDts  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  political  press  that  no  national 
platform  contains  the  usual  declaration  in  behalf  of  the  public  school. 
We  did  learn  that  a  plank  in  the  St.  Louis  Republican  platform,  endors- 
ing the  recent  action  of  Congress  withdrawing  the  large  subsidy  to 
sectarian  schools  aipong  the  Indians,  was  quietly  dropped  at  the  sug- 
gestiou  of  Archbishop  Ireland,  and  the  then  chairman  of  the  National 
committee  of  the  party.  Is  not  this  a  notice  that  a  final  attempt  will  be 
made  in  the  next  Congress  to  overthrow  this  legislation  and  have,  as 
now,  one  church  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  in 
the  only  field  where  the  general  government  has  the  direct  supervision  of 
public  education  ?  The  European  system  of  sectarian,  religious  instruc- 
tion subsidized  by  the  State,  came  in  with  the  earliest  colonial  period. 
Even  in  New  England,  where  the  people  did  establish  the  common  school, 
the  church,  and,  as  far  as  relates  to  education,  the  Grovernment,  the 
common  theology  was  the  •' daily  food"  in  every  department  of  school 
life.  No  colony  outside  New  England,  owing  to  the  diversity  of 
<^hurches,  was  able  to  establish  anything  like  a  general  system  of  com- 
mon schools.  But,  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  every  religious  body 
in  the  Union  that  has  permanently  cut  loose  from  European  authority 
and  influence  has  fallen  into  line  in  support  of  what  may  now  be  called 
the  American  system,  divorced  from  sectarianism  and  ecclesiasticism. 
Only  the  one  church  that  still  looks  across  the  sea,  with  a  diminishing 
party  in  a  few  others,  still  holds  fast  to  the  old  idea,  that  the  school  is 
a  sacred  annex  to  an  infallible  hierarchy.  The  present  condition  of 
the  Indian  Educational  Question  furnishes  the  'Mast  ditch'*  of  this 
great  contention.  As  in  the  defeat  of  the  Blair  bill,  every  hostile  influ- 
ence to  the  public  school  will  be  rallied  to  indefinitely  prolong  the  hold 
of  this  church  upon  the  large  subsidy  it  now  receives  from  the  National 
treasury.  We  do  not  need  any  political  party  to  watch  this  movement, 
for,  if  there  is  one  matter  of  public  concern  superior  even  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Nation's  financial  integrity  in  public  interest,  it  is,  that 
this  attempt  to  roll  back  the  wheels  of  time  and  reinstate  the  European 
idea  of  religious  education  should  be  met,  so  effectually,  that  it  will 
finally  take  its  place,  in  the  Nation's  lumber  room,  with  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  a  hereditary  aristocracy  and  the  union  of  state  and  church. 

THE  last  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  prepared 
by  Secretary  Frank  A.  Hill,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
many  interesting  documents  of  the  sort  that  find  their  way  to  this  office. 
The  distinguished  divine  down  South,  who  propounded  this  conundrum 
to  Dr.  Mayo  of  Boston,  Mass. :  —  "I  suppose  your  old  city  and  state 
have  about  done  growing,"  and  the  even  more  interesting  suggestions, 
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from  the  "greater  New  York,"  that  Massachusetts,  educationally^ 
"  is  at  the  tail  of  the  procession,"  might  be  enlightened  by  a  glance 
at  this  Public  Document  of  800  pages,  containing  the  "account  of 
their  stewardship*'  by  the  25,000  teachers  and  public  school  officials  of 
the  state.  New  Massachusetts  to-day  is  giving  twice  the  average 
amount  of  education  in  common  schools  supplied  to  the  average  Ameri- 
cm  school-boy  and  girl;  a  larger  supply  than  any  state.  It  appro- 
priates, chiefly  through  local  taxation,  the  comfortable  sum  of  $31.20 
for  each  child  of  "the  average  membership  of  the  public  schools- 
between  five  and  fifteen"; — the  whole  amount  for  the  341,671  of 
"average  membership"  being  $10,661,356.22;  an  increase  of  nearly 
$700,000  for  the  past  year.  Beside  this,  other  millions  are  expended 
on  perhaps  75,000  pupils  in  the  private,  parochial,  academical,  collegi- 
ate, professional,  industrial  and  other  seminaries,  which  attract  to  the 
state  a  steadily  increasing  body  of  students ;  bringing  an  income  which 
makes  the  school  plant  the  most  profitable  business  done  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Every  child  in  the  state  now  has  access  to  a  free  high 
school.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children  have  the  use  of  a  school 
library,  and  all  the  great  free  public  libraries  are  Connected  with  the 
schools.  Within  another  year,  every  public  school  in  the  state  will  be 
under  effective,  direct  city  or  district  supervision,  in  addition  to  that  of 
local  school  boards,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which,  through 
its  able  troop  of  agents,  touches  every  school  district  in  the  state, 
manages  the  Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  ten  State  Normal  Schools* 
The  schools  are  in  session  through  an  average  of  nine  months  and  six 
days.  School  books  and  material  are  supplied  to  all  pupils  free  of 
cost.  One-half  the  teachers  of  the  state  have  been  connected  with  the 
stale  or  city  normal  school ;  and,  at  an  early  date,  every  state  normal 
school  pupil  must  be  a  high  school  graduate.  A  valuable  feature  of 
the  document  is  the  report  of  Mr.  George  A.  Walton,  on  the  present 
operation  of  the  compulsory  education,  labor  and  truant  laws  of  the 
state.  The  gem  of  the  report  is  a  public  letter,  addressed  to  all  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  normal  schools,  by  Secretary  Hill ;  which 
might  well  be  printed  as  a  tract  and  everywhere  circulated.  And,  as- 
according  to  the  same  authority,  backed  by  the  testimony  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  average  wage-earning  of  the 
2,500,000  people  of  Massachusetts  is  seventy-three  cents  a  day,  while 
the  average  of  the  whole  country  is  forty  cents ;  a  comfortable  yearly 
excess  of  $250,000,000 ;  it  is  evident  that  the  Bay  State  is  anywhere, 
except  at  the  "tail  of  the  procession."  It  is  also  evident  that  one  thing 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  old  Commonwealth  during  the  past  twa 
hundred  and  fifty  years ;  — that  universal  education,  like  "  godliness,'* 
is  "  profitable"  and  "  has  the  promise,"  not  only  of  the  "  life  that  is  to 
come,"  but  of  the  "  life  that  now  is." 
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PROF.  8.  STANHOPE  OBBI8,  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  a  vigorous  attack  was  made  upon  the  required 
study  of  the  Greek  language  as  a  condition  of  an  academic 
degree.  The  attack  was  made,  presumably  on  the  ground  that  the 
results  of  the  study  when  viewed  in  a  practical  light  appeared  small  and 
unsatisfactory  —  too  small  for  the  time  devoted  to  it.  If,  indeed,  the 
attack  had  been  made,  not  upon  the  study  of  the  lapguage,  but  upon 
the  method  by  which  the  language  has  been  taught  and  studied  in  our 
schools,  it  would  have  been  a  just  attack  and  might  have  resulted  in 
greater  good.  But  there  is  something  better  than  the  visible  and  tangi- 
ble, the  outward  and  the  perishable.  And  the  Greek  language,  with 
the  immortal  literature  which  it  enshrines  has  been  prized  and  cherished 
most  for  its  power  to  discipline  the  mind,  to  purify  the  intellectual  vis- 
ion, to  liberate,  refine,  enrich  and  ennoble  the  inward  man,  the  immor- 
tal man.  But  in  order  that  this  discipline,  refinement,  culture,  mental 
wealth  may  be  attained  in  the  highest  degree,  the  language  must  be 
acquired  as  a  living  language  and  made  a  part  of  the  individual  being 
so  that  it  shall  be  a  perennial  source  of  life  and  strength  and  shall 
make  the  man  once  more  a  man  forever. 

Born  as  we  are,  heirs  to  but  a  single  tongue,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  when  we  acquire  a  foreign  tongue  language  —  the  Greek,  for 
instance,  as  it  is  acquired  in  our  schools,  the  first  degree  of  the  mastery 
of  the  language  consists  in  the  ability  to  translate  it  by  means  of  a 
grammar  and  lexicon  into  the  English.  Another  degi'ee  of  mastery 
consists  in  the  ability  to  translate  the  English  by  means  of  a  grammar 
and  lexicon  into  the  Greek.  A  higher  degree  of  mastery,  which  is  not 
attained  because  it  is  not  sought,  consists  in  the  ability  to  take  the 
language  in  through  the  ear,  to  understand  it  when  we  hear  it  spoken. 
The  highest  degree  of  mastery  consists  in  the  power  to  think  in  it  and 
feel  in  it,  and  to  speak  it  with  ease  and  without  friction. 

And  the  degree  of  the  discipline  which  a  study  imparts  is  in  the 
direct  ratio- of  the  degree  of  the  mastery  of  that  study. 

The  highest  mastery,  therefore,  is  the  highest  discipline.  If,  then, 
we  would  attain  the  highest  discipline  which  the  Greek  language  with 
its  wealth  of  literarure  may  be  made  to  yield,  we  must  acquire  it  as  a 
living  language  by  living  methods.     And  if  we  would  be  practical  and 
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would  acquire  it  as  a  modern  tongue  for  practical  purposes,  we  must 
yet  acquire  it  as  a  living  language  by  living  methods.  And  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  such  an  acquisition  is  to  put  ourselves  in  rela- 
tions with  it  as  a  living  language,  to  accept  it  as  a  living  language, 
meant  first  for  the  ear,  not  for  the  eye ;  to  pronounce  it  as  the  living 
Greeks  themselves  to-day  pronounce  it,  and  to  converse  in  it  until  the 
ear  becomes  acustomed  to  it  and  the  mind  through  the  ear  takes  hold  of 
it  and  makes  it  a  possession  forever. 

And  reasons  why  we  should  pronounce  it  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the 
land  where  it  was  ever  lived  and  still  lives  in  the  freshness  and  beauty 
of  immortal  youth  are  given  by  the  learned  and  enthusiastic  Dr.  Rose, 
to  whom  all  friends  and  lovers  of  Greek  owe  a  debt  of  genuine  and 
lasting  gratitude. 


REMARKS  Br  HON.  D.  N.  BOTASSI,  CONSUL  GEN- 

ERAL  OF  GREECE. 

AFTER  the  admirable  and  exhaustive  paper  which  my  learned 
friend.  Dr.  Rose,  read  before  you,  it  would  be  a  presumption 
on  my  part  to  try  and  add  anything,  at  least  to  the  literary  side,  so  I 
will  limit  myself  to  a  few  general  remarks. 

When  Erasmus  published  his  famous  treatise  in  1528,  Greece  was 
simply  a  geographical  denomination,  a  Turkish  province  in  fact,  hav- 
ing been  conquered  by  the  Turks  ten  years  after  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople, which,  as  you  know,  occurred  in  the  year  1453.  Few  people 
then  paid  any  attention  how  Greek  was  pronounced  in  that  Turkish 
province  called  Greece,  which  had  changed  masters  so  many  times,  hav- 
ing been  under  the  Romans,  Franks,  Venetians  and  the  Turks. 

Greek  was  considered  then  a  dead  language,  like  the  Latin  and 
Hebrew,  and  the  savants  from  that  time  on  adopted  unhesitatingly  the 
Erasmian  pronunciation  as  the  correct  one. 

But  the  Greek  Revolution  of  1821,  which  ended  in  the  establishment 
of  the  present  Greek  kingdom  in  1830,  put  a  new  aspect  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things.  It  was  almost  a  revelation !  Old  Hellas  rose  from 
her  ashes  like  the  phoenix  of  mythology,  with  Athens  for  her  capital, 
with  her  cities  called  Piraeus,  Sparta,  Corinth  and  Pylos,  as  of  old, 
with  her  Marathon  and  Salamis,  with  her  Acropolis  and  its  immortal 
Parthenon. 

The  Greek  language  was  preserved  from  generation  to  generation  in 
that  extreme  corner  of  Southern  Europe  chiefly,  through  the  Greek 
church.     The  Turks,  fortunately  for  the  Greeks,   left  public  worship 
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free  and  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  liturgies  of  St. 
Basil  and  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  were  heard  every  Sunday  from  one 
•end  of  Greece  to  the  other  in  their  original  purity. 

With  the  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges  the  people's  vernacu- 
lar was  gradually  purified  from  the  intermixture  of  foreign  words,  and 
now  the  language  of  the  Athenian  newspapers  and  of  the  Government 
dispatches  differs  very  little  from  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is,  as  you  know,  ancient  Greek  in  a  simplified  form,  commonly 
<^alled  the  Alexandrine  Greek. 

This  is  a  wonderful  achievement  in  sixty-five  years,  which  is  the 
length  of  the  political  life  of  Greece.  Modern  Greek  is  nothing  else 
but  ancient  Greek  in  a  modified  form.  The  orthography,  accents, 
aspirants,  etc.,  are  absolutely  like  the  old  Greek.  It  is  now  a  com- 
plete language  for  the  conveyance  of  human  thought,  and  we  have  at 
present  many  prose  writers  and  poets  who  have  acquired  a  European 
reputation ;  you  would  be  astonished  to  hear  how  pleasantly  it  sounds 
to  one's  ears,  the  song  of  Hiawatha  translated  in  modern  Greek,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  like  King  Lear,  Romeo  and  Juli- 
•et  and  Hamlet. 

Modern  Greek  is  now  spoken  by  ten  millions  of  people,  for,  besides 
the  present  Greek  kingdom  numbering  over  two  and  a  half  millions, 
Greek  is  extensively  spoken  in  European  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Ser\-ia, 
Roumania,  Southern  Russia,  through  all  the  Northern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  then  from  Trebizonde  and  Sinope  to  Constantinople  and  down 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  ancient  Ionia,  from  Smyrna  down  to 
Beyrouth  and  Alexandria.  One  can  travel  through  all  those  countries 
to-day  and  get  along  very  well  if  he  knows  no  other  language  than 
Modern  Greek.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  call  a  language  spoken  by 
over  10,000,000  of  Greeks  a  dead  language,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  that  owing  to  the  prevailing  Erasmian  pronunciation  in  your 
•colleges,  your  young  men  cannot  ask  for  a  glass  of  water  and  be  under- 
stood in  Athens,  although  they  spent  many  years  of  their  life  in  learn- 
ing Greek  in  America. 

I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer.  Dr.  Rose  brought  the  strongest 
argument  to  prove  why  the  Modern  Greek  pronunciation  should  be 
universally  adopted  in  Amenca.  I  will  finish  my  remarks  with  a  recita- 
tion of  a  few  verses  from  the  heroic  poem  of  one  of  our  celebrated 
modern  poets,  Alexander  Soutzo,  called  6  llepi'jr\avo}ij.€vo'i  viz :  — 
*«The  Wanderer." 
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Xiapa  ficyaXo^vuis ;  €19  rovs  koXitov^  o-ou  to  iraXai 
*Q  irarpis  fU)v,  at  tScou  dvcjSAa^ravov  ftcyaXai, 
Koi  rvpawofcrdvoy  ii^XK  KpvvrovTt^  cis  ra9  fivpciva^ 
Oc  'ApfjLoSioi  &v^pBovy  laovofAov^  rds  *A^va9* 
^AAXorc  ^coi  iTrdrovv  rot  ^8a<^  (rov  Kot  ^ciav 
*£<os  <rr//Ji€pov  1}  y$  crov  dmiScSa  cv<i>8cav, 

Koi  1}  avpa  rov  Ze^vpov 
^i&vpiiti  Ttp^  6^X(uay  p^wStav  tw  'Op.i^pcv* 

Avu)  €<f>€p€  pjoyBcfvcra  VCyavra%  rrj^  yrj^  1}  cr^lpa, 
Kal  rSiv  Swa  ol  al5iv€^  ak  KrjpvTTOvai  /ii/r^xu 
'StTpaTrfkarrf^  rlav  *EIXXi/v<ov  ck&kcov  rov  ^LapaOiava 
'O  'AAc^avSpos  €£(rQX^e  vt#ci;r^s  cts  Ba)3vX(ova. 
AuTijpei  alpjoLTOi  crov  cis  ras  ^Xc)3as  rov  pavlBa, 
O  J^opcriKavbi  6  l[\o}v  ro  Tavytrov  warpiSa 

Kal  €19  fuav  p,6vrfv  wpav 
Trjv  yrjv  7rat(fa9y  r^v  y^v  ;(acra9  €19  rov  Bar€pXa>  r^v  x^ipay. 

m 

*AXX'  6  irpioTo^  dyaiTiav  <r€  koI  rrjv  8o^v  rwv  *E3XXiyvo)v 
Ilcpav  Tov  *Iv8ov  Kal  Tdy/ov  /xc^pt  TpoirtKOv  iKT€ivo)v, 
'ATr€)3aixrc  fiovdpxrjs  koi  ok  rov  ttoXc/xov  X€taF 
Mtav  ^8<oic€v  €19  Trdvra  crpariyyov  rov  /3ao'iX€tav. 
'O  8c  S€vr€/M}9    pjxrwv  o'c  Kal  rov  dSo^ov  SovXrdvov 
'E^iOTiJftov  rov  <l>iX,ov  &vrl  aov  ir<LpaXap.pdvii>v 

Aco'/iAt09  €19  vrja-ov  i€vrjVj 
Aco'/uo9  €19  r^v  'Aytav  irtXtvTrja'tv  EXcnyv.   .  .   . 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND. 

Loi'd  Balfour  has  announced  that  the  present  government  will  make 
no  farther  endeavor  to  reorganize  education  nor  to  comprise  secondary 
and  elementary  education  in  a  single  scheme.  Future  efforts  will  be 
limited  to  redeeming  the  pledge  of  additional  aid  to  parochial  schools. 
The  opposition  on  their  part  are  pledging  themselves  to  resist  to  the 
utmost  any  attempt  to  secure  this  aid  from  local  taxes  (rates)  unless 
public  control  goes  with  it. 

A  report  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Education  Department,  giving 
the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools  of 
England  and  Wales,  under  the  heads  of  Counties  and  County  Bor- 
oughs. From  this  it  appears  that  there  are  3,421  schools  educating 
270,053  scholars.  The  total  income  for  these  schools  amounted  to 
$945,650  for  the  year  ending  April,  1895.  Of  this  amount,  $413,860 
came  from  Government  grants  —  Education  and  Science  and  Art 
Departments;  S82,200  from  County  Council  grants;  $329,740  from 
local  taxes  and  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  balance  from  fees. 
The  grants  paid  by  the  Education  Department  for  1895,  which  will  go 
into  the  income  of  the  schools  for  next  year,  amounted  to  8551,535  or 
an  increase  of  nearly  $95,000  on  last  year's  grant. 

Manual  training  is  extending  in  English  elementary  schools.  In  the 
last  year,  910  schools  reported  classes,  with  67,470  pupils  under  thi& 
instruction  as  against  576  schools  and  80,096  pupils  in  1894. 

A  special  investigation  into  the  visual  condition  of  the  school  chil- 
dren of  London  has  been  conducted  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Dr» 
Brudenell  Carter.  He  reports  56.3  per  cent,  of  boys  and  66.6  per  cent, 
of  girls  with  sub-normal  vision,  but  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  children's  lives  and  surroundings,  and  not  to  those  of  the 
school.  London  children  scarcely  evjer  have  their  visual  attention 
strongly  directed  to  any  object  which  is  difficult  to  see,  and  hence  their 
seeing  function  is  never  exerted  to  the  extent  of  its  powers ;  whereas 
the  case  of  the  country  children  is  widely  different,  in  that  the  expanse 
of  landscape  before  them  presents  numerous  objects  under  visual  angles 
rendered  small  by  distance.  Dr.  Carter  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
ditions of  elemental^  school  life  in  no  way  injuriously  affect  the  vision 
of  children.     He  advises  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  cultivate  the  art 
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-of  seeing  and  to  improve  "  town  vision,"  and  therefore  suggests  that 
teachers  should  test  the  vision  of  new  scholars,  and  add  ^'  excellence  of 
vision"  to  the  various  physical  qualifications  which  are  habitually 
tested  by  competition  and  for  which  prizes  are  awarded. 

FRANCE. 

A  project  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Superior  Council  of  public 
instruction  was  submitted  to  a  bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
the  Minister  of  public  instruction  early  in  the  present  year.  The 
changes  that  it  proposes  were  as  follows :  (1)  The  addition  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  elected  or  selected  from  parliament,  the  mag- 
istracy, the  army,  from  the  departments  of  fine  arts,  of  industry,  of 
•commerce,  and  of  agriculture;  (2)  election  by  "  scrutin  de  liste" 
(vote  of  the  whole  in  place  of  vote  by  sections)  of  delegates  represent- 
ing superior  instruction  and  also  secondary  instruction,  following  the 
procedure  already  established  in  respect  to  members  representing  pri- 
mary instruction.  (3)  The  consideration  of  mattera  under  dispute  or 
•of  cases  of  discipline  before  a  special  committee  of  the  council  instead 
of  before  the  whole  body. 

The  project  was  not  favorably  received  and  the  recent  elections 
to  the  council  have  given  it  a  majority  opposed  to  most  of  the  sug- 
gested changes.  The  new  Minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  Ram- 
baud,  who  succeeded  M.  Combes,  April  29,  has  announced  himself  as 
opposed  to  the  introduction  into  the  Council  of  non-professional  mem- 
bers. On  the  other  hand,  he  is  in  favor  of  creating  a  special  section 
for  the  consideration  of  cases  of  contention  and  discipline. 

Evidently  the  disposition  of  the  Minister  and  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  is  to  preserve  the  professional  character  impressed  upon  the 
Council  by  the  law  of  1880.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  accomplish- 
ments of  the  ministry  of  Jules  Ferry  and  was  heartily  approved  by  Jules 
Simon. 

Dr.  Corapayr^  has  been  transferred  from  the  rectorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Portiers  to  that  of  Lyons.  The  latter  is,  after  Paris,  the 
most  important  of  French  Universities. 


ITALY. 


The  present  Minister  of  Education  in  Italy,  Signer  Gianturco,  agrees 
with  his  predecessors  that  the  number  of  universities  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  available  resources   or   students.     From   deference  to 

Note.  — We  regret  tbat  the  name  of  the  well-known  Chief  of  Primary  Instruction  in 
France,  M.  F.  Buisson,  was  incorrectly  spelled  <'  Brusson  "  on  page  57  of  the  September 
issae.  —  [  Eds.  Education. 
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local  pride,  however,  be  advocates  instead  of  suppression,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  weaker  establishments  into  noimal  or  technical  schools 
adapted  to  local  needs.  In  a  few  instances  he  would  leave  isolated  fac- 
ulties as  of  law  or  medicine.  The  remaining  complete  universities  could 
then  be  maintained  with  vigor  and  liberality. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Australia  has  five  universities,  to  wit :  Sidney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide, 
Dunedin  and  Orange,  all  but  the  last  two  empowered  to  confer  degrees. 
Melbourne,  the  oldest,  has  an  important  technical  school  attached,  a 
precedent  which  has  been  followed  by  Sidney.  The  University  libra- 
ries are  conducted  as  public  loan  libraries,  and  in  addition,  nearly  every 
important  town  in  the  colonies  has  a  public  circulating  library  of  its 
own. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Superintendent  General  of  Education  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  shows  a  decline  in  the  essential  conditions  of 
efficient  public  instruction.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  are 
in  the  infant  school  grade ;  not  only  is  the  school  life  exceedingly  short, 
but  while  it  lasts,  attendance  is  very  iiTCgular.  In  1895,  of  101,590 
pupils  enrolled,  only  44,324  were  present  for  examination.  Salaries 
are  low  and  teachers  inefficient.  The  one  gleam  of  hope  in  the  report 
is  the  sign  of  improvement  over  1894.  The  number  of  schools  had 
increased  by  218,  and  the  enrolment  had  risen  seven  per  cent.  The 
Superintendent-General,  Dr.  Muir,  reports  also  an  interesting  experi- 
ment in  manual  training.  Two  types  of  schools  have  been  established,, 
in  one  the  trade  teachers  form  part  of  the  staff ;  in  the  other,  the  man- 
ual training  is  obtained  in  the  work-shops  of  neighboring  firms. 

A.   T.   s. 
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AMONG   THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

J.  C.  Witter  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City,— publishers  of  that  unique  and  admir- 
able journal,  Art  Education  —  are  doing  a  notable  work  for  the  teachers  and 
scholars  of  America  in  reproducing,  at  trifling  cost  to  the  purchaser,  the  great 
paintings  of  the  most  famous  artists  which  always  have  and  always  will  thrill  and 
delight  the  beholder.  These  Madonnas,  and  Annunciations,  almost  diyine  crea- 
tions, may  now  become  the  possession  of  every  school  or  happy  home.  Wide 
awake  teachers  will  see  that  some  of  these  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  art 
speedily  adorn  their  school  rooms. 

A  Nature  Calendar,  a  Record  op  the  Appearance  of  the  Flowers  and 
Birds,  arranged  by  Thomas  E.  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leominis- 
ter,  Mass.  This  little  book  will  instantly  commend  itself  to  a  host  of  nature-lov- 
ers as  a  most  excellent  and  original  idea.  The  author  sets  forth  a  convenient  and 
enticing  plan  for  keeping  on  the  alert  to  notice  the  rapidly  shifting  panorama  of 
nature  throughout  the  year.  The  common  and  the  scientific  names  of  the  princi- 
pal birds,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  are  arranged  in  the  approximate  order  of  their 
appearance,  on  the  left  hand  pages  of  the  book,  while  on  the  right  hand  pages  are 
noted  the  color  and  the  family  of  the  several  species.  Between  are  spaces  in 
which  the  observer  is  to  record  his  original  observations  of  the  first  appearance, 
locality,  etc.,  of  these  specimens.  The  use  of  this  record  will  cultivate  the  habit 
of  close  investigation,  stimulate  original  research,  gather  up  scattered  observations 
into  a  permanent  form  and  give  them  meaning,  and  prove  increasingly  valuable 
and  interesting  as  the  years  pass  by.  Every  lover  of  nature  should  own  the  book 
and  carry  out  its  suggestions.  New  York  :  The  Morse  Company.   96  Fifth  Avenue. 

Gems  of  German  Literature,  is  the  title  of  a  pleasing  little  book,  edited,  with 
introduction,  by  J.  P.  Loesberg,  Instructor  in  German  in  the  Leominister,  Mass., 
public  schools.  It  is  intended  to  assist  students  of  German  by  furnishing  a  care- 
fully graded  introduction  to  the  poetry  of  that  tongue,  the  first  selections  being 
easy  to  read  and  to  understand,  the  later  ones  more  difficult.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished, with  the  mechanical  and  artistic  skill  and  excellence  for  which  the  company 
is  noted,  by  the  Morse  Company,  of  96  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  International  Education  Series  grows  apace  and  each  new  volume  added  to 
the  list  serves  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  series  and  make  the  books  a  necessary 
complement  to  every  teacher's  library.  For  the  student  of  education,  its  history 
and  principles,  to  be  without  these  books  is  to  confess  at  once  that  he  is  not  abreast 
of  the  times  and  knows  not  of  the  growth  and  development  of  pedagogy.  For 
these  books  contain  the  best  facts  and  best  methods  known  upon  the  subject  of  the 
education  of  youth;  and  as  such  these  books  commend  themselves  to  teachers, 
since  teachers  are  by  virtue  of  their  positions  and  the  exigencies  of  their  profession 
forced,  or  should  be,  to  read  and  inwardly  digest  the  literature  of  pedagogy. 
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Number  34  of  the  series  is  Teaching  the  Language-Arts,  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  In  thlB  volume  the  author  discusses  the  theory  and  practice  of  ther  lan- 
guage arts  —  Speech,  Reading, and  Composition, and  incidentally  throws  light  upon 
the  teaching  of  all  the  other  branches  in  the  course  of  study.  The  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  book  are  to  fully  illustrate  the  principles  that  underlie  all  practical  lan- 
guage culture;  to  emphasize  the  value  of  such  culture  in  the  use  and  study  of  the 
vernacular;  to  present  to  teachers  methods  and  devices  that  will  enable  them  to 
teach  the  language-arts  in  harmony  with  their  underlying  principles;  to  discuss 
grammar  and  rhetoric  in  order  to  determine  wherein  their  principal  value  lies  and 
to  point  out  their  relation  to  the  language-arts.  With  these  purposes  in  view  the 
author  has  made  a  book  which  will  stand  the  severest  criticisms  and  meet  the  warm 
favor  of  all  teachers.  Incidental  to  the  discussion  of  the  language-arts,  the  leach- 
ing of  literature  and  the  functions  of  criticisms  in  the  language- arts,  receive  merited 
attention. 

Number  35  is  The  Intellectual  and  Mobal  Development  of  the  Child,  by 
Gabriel  Compayre,  translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  E.  Wilson.  The  work  is  to 
consist  of  two  volumes  of  which  this  is  part  one,  and  contains  the  chapters  on 
Perception,  Emotion,  Memory,  Imagination,  and  Consciousness.  The  author  is 
one  of  the  foremost  pedagogists  of  the  times  and  an  authority  on  the  subject.  He 
takes  up  the  consideration  of  the  child  from  the  time  of  its  first  activity  and  follows 
it  through  the  development  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell  and  touch.  The  chap- 
ters on  Memory  and  Attention  are  among  the  most  interesting  in  the  book.  Stu- 
dents of  physiological-psychology,  primary  teachers  and  kindergartners  will  find 
this  book  full  of  suggestive  aid  and  apt  illustration. 

Number  36  is  Herbart^s  A  B  C  of  Sense-Perception,  translated,  with  intro- 
duction, notes  and  commentary,  by  William  J.  Eckoff.  In  the  preface  to  this 
work  Doctor  Harris  says,  "  Herbart  deserves  the  careful  study  of  the  teacher 
because  of  his  painstaking  invest^ation  of  branches  of  study  in  view  of  their  value 
afl  materials  of  apperception,  as  materials  by  which  to  enable  the  mind  to  recognize 
and  explain  the  objects  of  the  world  of  experience."  The  students  of  Herbart 
will  welcome  this  addition  to  the  library  of  Herbartianism. 

Number  38  is  the  School  System  of  Ontario,  by  the  Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  ' 
LL.  D.,  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  this  work  Doctor 
Ross,  after  giving  the  history  and  distinctive  features  of  the  school  system  of 
Ontario  elaborates  in  detail  the  organization  and  supervision  of  these  schools.  The 
schools  of  our  country  are  more  like  those  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  than  of 
any  other  country,  and  a  study  of  them  serves  to  give  us  a  clear  picture  of  wliat  is 
being  done  in  schools  where  conditions  are  not  unlike  ours.  The  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  schools  of  Ontario  are  pronouncedly  different  from  those  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  any  of  the  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  they  do  not 
differ  materially  from  those  in  the  States.  A  national  system  of  education  and 
uniform  standard  of  examination  for  their  teachers  serve  to  unify  the  system  and 
make  it  progressive  along  logical  lines  toward  a  higher  degree  of  perfection.  Doc- 
tor Ross's  book  is  one  that  every  teacher  will  find  interesting,  and  all  school  offi- 
cials will  find  it  helpful  and  valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

These  four  volumes  enrich  this  series  and  make  it,  as  we  have  said  above,  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  supply  to  the  teacher  and  school  official  in  search  of 
knowledge  of  the  principles,  theory  and  practice  of  education.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 
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Selections  from  the  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Quintus  Curtius- 
Rufus,  edited  by  Willard  Humphreys,  Ph.  D.,  is  another  volume  in  the  School 
Classics  Series.  The  lines  laid  down  for  this  series  by  Mr.  Collar  in  his  Seventh 
Book  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  have  been  closely  followed.  The  notes  are  more  numer- 
ous than  in  that  work  as  the  book  is  intended  for  those  not  yet  very  far  along  in 
the  study  of  Latin.  A  good  vocabulary  accompanies  the  volume.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&  Company. 

Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  Lecturer  on  Mythology,, 
belongs  to  a  series  of  three  choice  volumes.  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  Myths 
of  Northern  Lands  have  been  previously  published  and  noticed  in  the  pages  of 
Education.  From  earliest  times  the  myths  and  legends  gathered  in  these  books 
and  placed  in  convenient  reach  of  all  students  have  exerted  a  mysterious  influence 
on  successive  generations  and  different  races  of  men.  A  knowledge  of  them  is 
indispensable  to  a  proper  understanding  of  literature,  art  and  history,  and  so  is  a 
necessary  part  of  a  liberal  education.  It  is  the  aim  of  these  volumes  to  represent 
the  best  forms  and  interpretations  of  these  classic  stories  and  so  to  facilitate  their 
study.  The  author  has  done  his  work  well.  The  illustrations  are  an  attractive 
feature.  For  use  in  the  schools  and  as  a  valuable  reference  book  for  general  read- 
ers Guerber 's  Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  long  remain  a  high  authority.  New 
York :  American  Book  Company  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Nature's  Byways,  Natural  Science  for  Primary  Pupils  by  Nellie  Walton  Ford, 
illustrated  by  Gertrude  Morse  and  reproductions  from  great  artists,  is  an  exquisite 
little  reading  book  for  beginners.  The  volume  will  make  a  pleasant  impression 
upon  the  little  readers  as  they  look  upon  the  artistic  covers  or  turn  the  pages, 
where  they  will  find  a  series  of  pretty  surprises.  Lovely  brown  squirrels,  drowsy 
cattle  standing  in  shady  pools,  graceful  deer  with  branching  horns,  downy  lambs, 
pussy  willows  and  many  of  our  common  flowers  will  attract  their  delighted 
glances,  and  as  they  learn  to  read  they  will  pick  up  scientifically  accui'ate  state- 
ments of  facts  in  the  life  of  each,  expressed  in  choice  language.  Of  all  readers 
for  little  folks  which  we  have  examined  this  pleases  us  best  and  it  almost  makes 
us  wish  we  could  begin  life  over  again,  to  get  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  the 
use  of  such  charming  text-books.     Published  by  the  Morse  Company,  New  York. 


PERIODICALS. 

Ex-President  Harrison  has  written  a  noteworthy  article  on  the  Silver  Question  for  the 
October  number  of  The  Forufrit  which  Is  one  of  the  ablent  contributions  to  the  discussion  yet 

made. Scribner's  Afagazi tie  h&s  An  Interesting  account  of  the  Lighthouse  system  along 

the  Atlantic  coan,  which  abounds  in  romantic  and  picturesque  features. Russian  Boys 

and  Girls  at  School,  are  fully  described  by  Isabel  V.  Uapgood,  In  the  current  number  of 

LippincoWs  Maaazine. The  advantages  of  Free  Silver  are  fully  exploited  In  The  Arena 

for  October.    The  frontispiece  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  Hun.  George  Fred  Williams. 

Five  American  Contributions  to  Civilization,  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Charles  W.  BUot, 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  In  which  is  set  forth  a  striking  summary  of  the  great  results  of 

American   civilization. That  old   standard    eclectic    magazine,   LitteWs   Living  Age, 

announces  a  monthly  supplement  giving  readings  ^m  American  magazines  and  from  new 

books,  together  with  a  list  of  books  of  the  month. Marlon  Crawford  has  written  a  new 

story  for  The  Century,  called  A  Rose  of  Yesterday,  which  will  begin  in  November  and  run 

for  six  months. A  story  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  by  John  Bennett,  will  be  the  leading 

serial  for  the  new  volume  of  St.  Nicholas. Ian  Maclaren's  new  short  story,  the  last  he 

will  write  until  after  his  American  visit,  has  been  secured  by  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal,hnd 

will  appear  in  the  October  and  November  issues. The  Kindergarten  Magazine  Is  full  of 

features  interesting  to  educators. The  Harper  periodicals  come  along  weekly,  or  monthly, 

rich  in  that  which  everv  American  citizen  Is  interested  in  and  needs  to  know.  Harper* s 
Weekly  has  been  following  with  pen  and  pencil  the  striking  Incidents  of  Li  Hung  Chang's 
visit  to  the  United  States.  A  new  novel  by  Du  Maurler,  and  am  article  on  Electricity,  with 
twenty-four  illustrations,  are  among  the  striking  features  of  the  Monthly,  while  the  Bazar  is 
always  of  interest  and  practically  indispensable  to  the  ladies.  The  editorial  and  business 
management  of  the  Harper  publications  is  enterprising  and  admirable. 
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is 
Oiiward 

and 
Upward 

The  result  of  Scientific  Development  places  us  Speedily  to  the  Front. 
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CATALOGUES  SENT  UPON  APPLICATION. 


BIANUFAOTUBBD  BT 


O.  J.  Faxon  &  Company, 

3,  5  &  7  APPLETON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

BRANCH  STORES : 
New  York,    Brooklyn,    Chicago,    Newark,    Waltham. 
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*  ^m^n^V^  ^4>«-i««.««  ^«.  n#*     Bftttitraniitupe ana Fining«,ana 

iXLanmaoturmg  Oo.  sf^^dfirss^TT^i.™^. 

a  Tables,  New  York  City  Folding  school  Desk  and  Famitnre  Hpeoialties.    Send 
oatalogne.   76  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.   Telephone  No.  9CS— 18th  street. 


^austion 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 


Overworked  men  and  women,  the  ner- 
vous, weak  and  debilitated,  will  find  in  tlie 
Acid  Phosphate  a  most  agreeable,  grateful 
and  harmless  stimulant,  giving  renewed 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 


Dr.  Bdwia  P.  Yose,  Portland,  Me.,  says :  *<I 
have  U8«d  it  In  my  own  case  when  sniferlng 
from  nervous  exhaustion*  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. I  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of  the  var- 
ious forms  of  nervous  debility,  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  do  good.*' 


D«KriptiTe  pamphlet  free  on  appUcfttion  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Beware  of  Substitutes  and  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Tbe  Perfect  Gnff  Holder. 

Fastens  the  Cuff  to  the  lining  of  the 
Cost  5leeve 

Is  placed  In  the  back  button  hole  of  the  cuff  and 

holds  the  cuff  In  exactly  the  same 

position  at  all  times. 


OFSK. 

It  is  the  correct  way  to  hold  the  Caffs. 

Futen  Hulder  tu  the  Cuff,  open  clasp,  place  Cuif  under  th« 
Coat  •IccTC  with  Clasp  open,  v^^m  press  down  on  ouUide  of 
SloeTc.  clo.iinK  tho  cloxp,  tlius  the  Jawa  of  the  Holder  will  fait- 
en  to  the  Coat  Sleeve  Lining.  To  nrmoTe the  Cuff,  pats  thumb 
between  the  Cuff  and  Slc«ve  and  open  Claap,  when  Cuff  will 
•lide.  off.  The  Cuffs  bcinR  faatontd  to  tJic  Coat  Sleeve  come 
off  with  the  Coat  and  are  tuns  k«}>t  from  getting  wet  or  dirtr, 
when  washing  tlie  haiidt  or  doing  dirtv  work.  TO  PRU- 
TKCT  CUFFS  while  at  work  or  WASHING  they  can  b« 
sllppod  up  tho  Coat  Sle«  re  and  fastened  out  of  sight,  and  thui 
■avo  Laundry  Dills.  Tliis  cannot  be  dono  with  any  other 
Cull  liolder. 

AGKMTS  WANTED.       S£IXS  AT  SIGHT. 

Liberal  terms.    Price  25c.,  prepaid  by  ntail. 
Order  at  once  and  secure  territory  to  agents. 


The 


PERFECT  CUFF  HOLDER  CO., 

85  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAaO.ILL. 


ART  PHOTOGRAPHS 

FOR 

Schoolroom  Decoration. 

ALL  SIZB5. 

Less  Bzpenslve  than  Imported  Pbotoerapbs. 

4000  Subjects  in  Art,  Architecture,  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
Manufacturers  of  LANTERN   SLIDES  for  the  Stereopticon. 

WILLIAM  H.  PIERCE  &  CO., 

352  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Webster's  International 


The  One  Great  Stundard  Anthority, 

So  •writes  lion.  D.J.  Brewer, 
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THE  DOCTOR  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

HON.  UBNBT  SABIN, 
Superintendent  Public  Ineiruciiont  Dei  McineSt  Iowa, 

THE  public  school  has  more  to  fear  from  its  friends  than  from 
its  enemies.  To  condemn  it  as  a  nuisance  which  ought  to 
be  abated  is  to  fight  it  openly  and  above  board.  We  can  meet 
our  enemies  in  the  field  and  defend  our  position.  But  it  is  a 
much  more  difficult  task  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  those  who  criti- 
cise whatever  does  not  square  with  their  own  notions,  or  who, 
knowing  only  a  part,  proclaim  the  worthlessness  of  the  whole. 

Thus  a  physician  of  some  prominence,  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"  Your  schools  are  filling  our  insane  asylums  with  patients."  To 
which  I  might  have  replied  :  *'  You  doctors,  through  your  blun- 
ders, are  sending  half  your  patients  to  the  graveyards,  when,  if 
you  had  let  them  alone,  they  would  have  recovered."  One  asser. 
tion  would  have  been  as  true  as  the  other,  and  both  of  them 
equally  false. 

I  cannot  defend  the  schools  against  every  charge,  but  in  the 
name  of  thousands  of  conscientious  teachers,  who  are  striving 
faithfully  to  do  their  duty  and  who  sincerely  regret  the  tendency 
to  crowd  the  brain  at  the  expense  of  the  heart  and  body,  I  do  pro- 
test against  the  tendency  to  charge  up  to  them  and  the  school 
system  all  the  evils  to  which  childhood  is  heir.  One  physician 
would  not  have  children  go  to  school  until  they  are  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age.  When  asked,  "  What  would  you  do  with  them  in 
the  cities  and  villages  where  parents  are  at  work  ? "  he  replies, 
*'  I  don't  know."     The  fact  is,  he  had  never  thought  of  that. 
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Another  one  would  have  them  in  school  but  half  the  day,  and 
when  asked,  "  What  of  the  rest  of  the  time  ?  "  replies  in  the  same 
strain :  "  I  don't  know."  These  men  are  honest,  but  neither  of 
them  grasps  the  entire  situation. 

"  What  is  the  full  duty  of  the  state  to  the  child  in  a  repuWican 
government?"  has  never  yet  been  fully  answered.  It  has  not  yet 
been  fairly  considered.  It  is  very  easy  to  find  fault.  Undoubt- 
edly, if  Gabriel  should  blow  his  trumpet  to-night,  some  one  in  this 
audience  would  exclaim  :  "  This  is  the  result  of  the  public  school 
system," 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  public  school  is  here  to  stay.  It 
-cannot  be  supplanted  by  any  system  of  church,  parochial,  or  pri- 
vate instruction.  If  all  the  Christian  churches  in  the  state  should 
<;ombine  to  educate  each  the  children  of  its  own  communion,  there 
would  still  be  one-half  the  school  population  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
state.  I  mention  this  only  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing calmly  and  with  great  deliberation  these  questions  which  con- 
cern public  education. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  does  a  schoolmaster  know 
about  medicine.  Nothing  whatever,  except  to  let  it  alone.  For 
that  reason  he  is  of  all  men  most  competent  to  talk  about  it. 
Talk  about  those  things  of  which  you  are  supposed  to  know  but 
little,  and  the  world  will  excuse  your  mistakes ;  but  when  you 
talk  of  those  things  in  which  you  are  supposed  to  be  an  expert, 
every  mistake  will  be  as  a  dagger  thrust  between  the  ribs  of  your 
reputation. 

There  is  no  science  which  has  made  as  great  advancement  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years  as  that  of  medicine.  The  old  list  of  salts 
and  senna,  of  jalap  and  aloes,  of  calomel,  rhubarb,  emetics,  blis- 
ters, belladonna,  morphine,  leeches  and  lancet,  has  given  place  to 
newer  and  more  simple  remedies.  The  skillful  surgeon  will  take 
a  living  subject  all  to  pieces,  joint  by  joint;  he  will  disembowel 
him,  cleanse  the  cavities  with  some  antiseptic  preparation,  and 
put  each  organ  back  into  its  proper  position.  He  will  split  a 
man's  skull  in  twain  and  wedge  it  apart  permanently,  in  order 
that  his  brain  may  have  a  chance  to  expand  and  grow.  The  den- 
tist will  extract  the  patient's  teeth,  fill  them,  and  insert  them 
again  in  their  cavities;  the  oculist  will  take  out  the  patient's 
eyes,  turn  them  inside  out,  and  put  them  back  in  their  sockets. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  man  to  die  in  order  to  be  dis- 
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sected.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  living  subject  will  willingly 
place  himself  upon  the  dissecting  table,  and  allow  the  surgeons  to 
take  him  to  pieces,  provided  they  will  compensate  him  for  his 
time  and  trouble. 

It  has  been  the  duty  of  the  doctor  in  the  past  to  heal  the  sick, 
to  relieve  us  of  our  aches  and  pains,  to  thwart  that  penance,  which 
nature  thrusts  upon  us  for  the  violation  of  her  laws. 

In  the  future  the  physician's  art  will  consist  largely  in  keeping 
men  well ;  in  warding  off  sickness ;  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease  among  the  people.  He  will  not  study  therapeutics  less, 
but  hygienics  more.  He  will  be  considered  the  most  successful 
physician  who  has  the  fewest  patients.  Men  will  pay  for  being 
well,  and  not  as  they  do  now,  for  being  sick. 

The  coming  doctor  will  not  alone  seek  for  the  remedy,  but  will 
give  himself  no  rest  until  he  has  searched  out  the  cause.  That 
outbreak  of  diphtheria  or  typhoid  fever  in  the  neighborhood  calls 
for  something  more  than  simply  curing  the  disease.  Somewhere, 
in  some  well,  which  is  the  common  resort  of  the  people  for  water ; 
in  some  connection,  hitherto  unsuspected,  between  a  vault  and  a 
hidden  watercourse,  perhaps  in  that  stagnant  pool  which  for  years 
has  been  the  receptacle  for  vaults  and  barnyards,  and  graveyards 
possibly,  somewhere  is  there  a  hidden  cause,  and  the  physi- 
<jian  will  have  skill  and  intelligence  enough  to  discern  it.  To-day 
a  few  cases  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  in  a  neighborhood,  calls 
for  closing  the  schools  until  the  disease  is  stamped  out,  and  then 
the  school  is  reopened  without  that  careful  inspection  and  investi- 
gation of  the  building  and  its  surroundings  which  alone  can  insure 
the  children  against  a  renewal  of  the  disease.  Is  that  common 
sense?     Is  it  not  criminal  carelessness? 

The  coming  physician  will  hold  himself  so  strictly  accountable 
for  the  health  of  the  community  in  which  he  resides,  and  especially 
of  the  families  and  their  children  under  his  charge,  that  he  will 
regard  the  outbreak  and  spread  of  any  of  the  contagious  diseases 
which  are  now  so  dreaded,  as  a  reflection  upon  his  professional 
skill.  The  children  of  the  village  school  are  pale,  languid,  and 
complain  of  headache.  What  is  the  usual  diagnosis?  Too  much 
study,  too  close  application.  That,  by  the  way,  is  not  one  of  the 
diseiises  laid  down  in  medical  books  as  incident  to  childhood. 
What  Ls  the  remedy?  Take  them  out  of  school  and  criticise  the 
teacher  for  overworking  the  pupil.     Before  the  doctor  makes  this 
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diagnosis  of  the  disease,  he  should  be  more  sure  of  his  ground 
than  he  generally  is. 

There  is  no  more  important  question  before  us  to-day  than  the 
ventilation  of  school-rooms.  Pure  air  under  all  conditions  of  life 
is  an  absolute  necessity ;  but  when  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  even 
sixty  children  are  shut  up  in  a  school-room,  many  of  them  coming 
from  homes  where  the  bath  tub  is  a  luxury  unthought  of,  and 
often  the  garments  are  worn  day  and  night,  perhaps  unwashed 
for  weeks,  only  the  most  complete  forced  ventilation  can  keep  the 
air  decently  pure.  '  The  problem  is  intensified  when  we  remem- 
ber that  to  the  impurities  arising  from  the  usual  causes,  we  must 
add  those  from  catarrhal  breaths,  diseased  stomachs,  decayed  teeth 
and  uncleanly  persons.  The  chalk  dust  from  the  blackboards 
must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  a  very  liberal  allowance  to  say  that 
in  the  average  school  of  forty  pupils  where  there  is  no  ventila- 
tion, the  air  is  unfit  to  sustain  vigorous  life  at  the  end  of  the  first 
five  minutes.  Yet  in  all  the  state  there  are  comparatively  few 
school-rooms,  in  the  building  of  which  the  supply  of  fresh  air  has 
been  taken  into  account.  This  is  as  true  in  the  city  as  it  is  in 
the  country.  The  next  time,  my  good  physician,  that  you  find 
the  children  in  a  family  under  your  care,  are  puny  and  white, 
order  them  taken  out  of  school  and  kept  out  doors  as  much  as 
possible,  but  give  credit  to  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine  for  their 
cure,  rather  than  to  your  skill.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  under- 
stand your  business  and  are  searching  for  causes  as  well  as  results, 
visit  the  school  which  the  children  attend,  if  you  think  you  can 
endure  the  sight  of  so  many  young  immortals  killing  themselves 
by  hard  study.  The  first  breath  of  fetid  air  will  make  you  faint> 
but  persist  and  go  in.  Here  you  will  find  a  room  twenty-eight 
feet  by  thirty-two  by  twelve,  heated  by  a  vicious  soft-coal  stove, 
or  an  equally  vicious  hot-air  furnace,  and  absolutely  with  no 
means  of  ventilation,  except  by  lowering  the  windows.  This  the 
teacher  hesitates  to  do,  because  a  blast  of  cold  air  slays  like  a 
sword.  I  say,  no  means  of  ventilation.  Possibly  you  will  find  a 
hole  in  the  ceiling,  seven  by  nine  inches  in  size,  or  one  of  the 
same  dimensions  in  the  side  near  the  chimney,  which  for  ventil- 
ating purposes  is  of  no  practical  use  whatever.  In  this  room,  you 
will  sometimes  find  seventy  pupils,  two,  often  three,  at  one  desk. 
If  you  happen  to  find  a  thermometer,  it  will  register  possibly  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  degrees. 
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The  cracks  in  the  walls  and  in  the  floor  are  filled  with  the 
accumulated  dirt  of  many  terms,  the  best  possible  breeding  place 
for  disease  germs,  bacteria,  or  whatever  name  may  be  most  appro- 
priate. The  floors  have  not  been  washed  for  weeks,  months,  per- 
haps years.  The  desks  and  seats  have  not  tasted  hot  water  since 
they  were  screwed  into  their  places. 

In  Germany,  recently,  an  examination  of  the  scrapings  from 
under  the  nails  of  thirteen  school  children  revealed  the  germs  of 
fifteen  distinct  diseases. 

Pull  up  a  board  from  the  floor,  so  that  the  nostrils  may  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  fragrant  effluvia,  and  you  will  find  as  many 
distinct  and  several  smells  as  Coleridge  found  in  the  city  of  Co- 
logne, and  that,  I  think,  was  seventy-two.  You  remember  his 
immortal  verse : 

*'  The  river  Rhine,  as  is  well  known, 
Doth  wash  the  city  of  Cologne. 
But,  O,  ye  nymph,  what  power  divine 
Can  ever  wash  the  river  Rhine  ?  " 

Possibly  you  will  find  that  the  school  authorities  have  dispensed 
with  the  outdoor  recess,  and  that  the  teacher  has  substituted  for 
it  a  five-minute  gymnastic  drill,  which,  as  a  matter  of  exercise,  is 
about Jas  beneficial  as  a  long,  deep,  healthy  yawn  would  be.  I  do 
not  know  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  abolishing  the  outdoor 
recess.  Whoever  he  was,  he  was  no  friend  to  children.  There 
is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place  of  it. 

Do  not  hasten  to  leave  the  premises  until  you  have  finished 
your  inspection.  You  will  likely  find  a  water-closet,  vile  and 
foul  as  hades.  The  vault  has  not  been  cleansed  for  ages.  The 
building  ought  to  be  purified  by  fire.  Sensitive  children  avoid 
visiting  it,  and  thus  injure  their  health,  and  if  they  visit  it,  they 
injure  their  morals.  Don't  charge  it  all  up  to  overworking  the 
brain.  I  quote  from  the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction : 

"  Yet  there  are  to-day  in  some  districts,  conditions  which  would 
disgrace  the  civilization  of  the  Apache  Indians.  If  the  women 
of  Iowa  who  are  so  earnestly  and  nobly  working  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  instruction,  and  of  patriotism,  who  are  just  awaken- 
ing to  a  greater  interest  in  the  public  schools,  or  the  personal 
purity  associations,  would  make  an  investigation  along  the  lines 
indicated,  they  would  possibly  find  a  field  of  labor  of  which  they 
have  before  had  no  conception." 
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The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  JMaine,  says : 

"  The  condition  of  these  hovels  is  so  shocking  that  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  calling  special  attention,  in  strong  language,  to  the  duties 
of  the  towns  in  this  connection." 

This  condition  is  peculiar  not  alone  to  our  country  schools,  but 
it  prevails  in  some  of  our  city  schools,  and  I  am  informed  even  in 
some  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  principal  of  a 
school  in  one  of  our  larger  cities  said  to  me  within  a  week,  "  The 
closets  are  under  the  building,  in  the  basements,  and  at  times  it 
is  almost  unendurable." 

You  are  in  no  haste,  so  let  us  return  to  the  school-room.  Da 
you  see  that  little  girl,  writing  at  her  desk  ?  Observe  that  her 
arm  is  elevated  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  with  her  side,  and  that 
her  left  shoulder  is  correspondingly  depressed.  In  a  few  months^ 
her  mother  will  bring  her  to  the  physician  to  be  treated  for  curva- 
ture of  the  spine.  Do  you  think  hard  study  did  it?  Wouldn't 
prevention  be  better  than  cure  in  such  cases? 

Now,  notice  that  boy  moving  uneasily  in  his  seat,  swinging  his 
legs  as  they  dangle  in  the  air.  His  feet  are  six  or  seven  inches 
from  the  floor.  How  would  you  like  to  take  his  place  and  swing 
your  feet  for  hours  at  a  time  ?  By  and  by,  his  mother  will  take 
him  to  the  doctor  and  tell  him  that  Johnny  complains  that  his 
bones  ache  and  his  feet  are  numb ;  that  he  is  too  tired  and  restless 
to  sleep  soundly  as  a  child  ought  to  sleep.  The  doctor  prescribes 
a  tonic,  and,  "take  him  out  of  school."  An  adjustable  seat  and 
desk  would  remedy  both  these  evils  and  save  the  doctor's  bill. 

Go  across  the  room  and  sit  down  beside  that  group  of  scholars. 
They  are  endeavoring  to  make  out  their  lessons  from  the  black- 
board. You  can  get  an  indistinct  outline  of  the  writing,  and  that 
is  all.  The  pupils  are  squinting  their  eyes  and  twisting  their 
heads  and  straining  themselves  to  make  out  the  writing,  but  the 
light  strikes  the  glazed,  shining  board  so  as  to  give  them  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  trouble.  The  time  is  near  when  those 
children  must  be  taken  to  an  oculist  and  have  glasses  fitted  to 
their  eyesight,  which  is  permanently  injured.  In  accounting  for 
defective  eyesight,  the  blackboard  must  be  held  very  largely 
responsible.  In  short,  the  increasing  short-sightedness  of  children 
is  due  to  defective  methods  of  admitting  light,  to  insufficient 
quantity  in  certain  parts  of  the  room,  or  to  other  causes  which 
admit  of  a  remedy. 
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Your  time  is  up,  but  before  you  go  it  will  take  but  a  moment 
to  convince  yourself  that  some  parts  of  the  room  have  less  light 
than  is  needed  on  cloudy  days,  and  that  there  are  no  shutters  or 
curtains  to  shield  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  when  the  sun  is  bright ; 
that  some  seats  and  desks  are  too  high,  and  others  too  low ;  that 
blackboards  are  placed  between  the  windows  where  the  light  is  as 
bad  as  it  can  possibly  be ;  and  that  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  room  is  in  entire  disregard  of  sanitary  laws. 

Ask  one  more  question.  Where  do  these  children  get  water  to 
drink?  It  is  as  important  to  have  pure  water  at  the  school-house 
as  it  is  at  the  home.  How  far  is  it  from  the  well  to  the  vault  ? 
Fifty  children,  perhaps,  must  drink  from  two  or  three  cups. 
Sometimes  the  water  is  passed  about  and  all  drink  from  one  cup. 
Worse  yet ;  if  a  child  fails  to  drink  all  that  is  in  the  cup,  it  is 
passed  to  the  next  or  thrown  back  into  the  pail.  Bah !  it  makes 
one  sick  to  think  of  it,  and  yet  various  diseases  are  conveyed  in 
this  way.  And  the  doctor  wonders  where  the  child  contracted 
the  disease. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  that  teachers  are  not  at  fault.  They  are 
in  many  cases  ignorant  of  the  conditions  which  promote  healthy 
growth  in  children.  But  I  am  here  to  say  that  not  one  physician 
in  ten  is  fitted  to  criticise  the  plans  of  a  school-house  as  to  heat- 
ing, seating,  lighting  and  ventilation.  Not  one  physician  in  ten 
ever  thinks  of  making  a  thorough  inspection  of  school-houses, 
school  premises  and  school  customs  in  order  to  ascertain  either 
the  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria,  or  the  rea- 
son why  the  children  of  the  families  under  his  care  are  not  grow- 
ing towards  a  sound,  symmetrical,  healthy  development  of  the 
body.  Not  one  school  board  in  a  thousand  would  ever  think  of 
submitting  plans  for  a  new  building  to  a  physician  for  approval. 
And  yet  if  this  does  not  come  within  the  proper  scope  of  the 
physician's  business,  what  are  physicians  for  anyway  ?  This  is 
all  the  more  necessary  because  architects  have  only  just  begun  to 
study  school  sanitation.  For  instance,  the  risers,  including  the 
tread  of  the  stairs,  should  not  be  over  five  inches.  They  are  usu- 
ally seven,  often  eight.  The  treads  should  be  twelve  inches  in 
breadth.  They  are  often  only  eight  or  nine,  and  the  stairs  must 
be  crowded  into  a  certain  space,  no  matter  how  steep  they  must 
be  constructed.  Everything  should  be  made  to  give  place  to  the 
sanitation  of  the  entire  building.     Three-story  buildings  are  going 
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out  of  fashion,  but  in  many  places  the  little  children  are  in  a  half 
basement,  the  window  sills  of  which  are  level  with  the  ground 
outside.  The  physicians  who  are  accountable  for  the  health  of 
such  children  ought  to  protest  and  make  their  protest  heard  both 
by  parents  and  school  boards.  To  put  little  children  in  such  a 
room  is  an  outrage  on  childhood. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  as  overlooking  the  course  of  study. 
It  is  too  top-heavy ;  it  is  overloaded.  Intellectual  and  social 
growth  in  America  is  forced,  there  is  nothing  natural  about  it. 
It  savors  too  much  of  the  hothouse  order.  But  teachers  are  not 
at  fault.  Every  man  who  has  a  hobby,  makes  a  bee  line  to  the 
door  of  the  nearest  school-house  to  experiment  upon  the  helpless 
children.  God  bless  the  teacher,  man  or  woman,  who  will  stand 
up  and  protest  against  it.  The  introduction  of  so  many  special 
teachers  is  not  productive  of  health,  because  each  one  crowds  and 
nags  the  children  to  make  especial  exertions  in  his  line.  The 
nerves  of  the  children  give  way  under  the  pressure.  There  is  too 
much  home  study,  and  there  will  be  as  long  as  every  pupil  must 
carry  four  or  often  five  full  branches,  besides  some  extras.  The 
fault  is  with  the  parents  who  will  have  it  so.  The  piano  is  help- 
ing the  school.  Music  has  many  charms  for  those  who  know  and 
love  its  sweet  mysteries,  but  to  set  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  no 
musical  talent,  to  drumming  two  or  three  hours  a  day  on  a  piano, 
would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  sinful. 

There  are  five  points  which  I  wish  to  touch  upon  in  conclusion. 

1.  Our  present  duty  is  to  establish  in  our  schools  right  sani- 
tary conditions,  before  we  attempt  to  judge  what  evils  are  due  to 
overpressure.  There  are  seats  which  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
height  of  children.  There  are  systems  of  ventilation  and  heating 
which  are  nearly  pei-fect,  but  these  all  cost  money  and  unless 
there  is  a  popular  demand,  school  boards  will  invariably  purchase 
the  cheaper.     Physical  culture  is  not  the  present  remedy. 

2.  Teachers  are  generally  alive  to  these  questions.  They  dis- 
cuss them  at  their  associations  with  interest  and  profit.  The 
leading  educators  are  better  posted  upon  them  than  physicians 
are.  I  grant  that  they  ought  to  be,  but  the  needed  reforms  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  friends  of  pub- 
lic health  everywhere.  In  this  movement  physicians  should  be 
in  the  foremost  ranks. 

3.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  professorship  of  sanitary  science  in 
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our  normal  and  medical  institutions.  The  conditions  which  con- 
duce to  health  in  our  school  buildings  should  be  included  in  the 
instruction  given.  The  medical  school  and  the  normal  school 
should  join  hands  in  this  new  crusade  for  humanity's  sake. 

4.  The  duty  of  the  public  schools  is  to  train  boys  and  girls  so 
that  they  may  become  healthy,  clear-headed,  upright  men  and 
women,  capable  of  producing  and  perpetuating  a  race  of  stalwart 
American  citizens.  To  accomplish  this,  the  doctor  must  reinforce 
the  teacher.  He  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tions under  which  children  study,  so  that  he  may  intelligently 
advise  parents  and  school  authorities.  The  word  of  the  intelli- 
gent physician  should  be  law,  and  under  his  direction  the  pupil 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  a  half  day,  to  drop  some  studies,  or 
even  to  study  at  home  and  recite  at  school.  But  the  phy^sician 
43hould  not  place  the  school  at  a  disadvantage.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, hB  should  place  a  rigid  restraint  upon  evening  parties, 
unwholesome  diet,  and  insufficient  sleep.  All  that  the  schools 
ask  of  physicians  is  fair  play. 

5.  I  have  discussed  this  question  from  the  physical  side 
because  I  think  it  is  of  the  most  immediate  importance.  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  other  lines  along  which  we  ought  to  push 
investigations  and  discussions.  But  we  must  first  establish  more 
favorable  conditions  before  we  can  decide  other  matters  which 
depend  largely  upon  the  sanitation  of  the  school.  Every  school- 
room, whether  public,  private,  or  parochial,  ought  to  be  carefully 
inspected  and  approved  by  competent  authority  before  it  can  be 
used  for  school  purposes.  The  state  does  not  lose  its  interests  in 
the  child,  because  his  parents  elect  to  have  him  educated  in  some 
other  than  a  state  school.  Fewer  children  would  be  injured  by 
hard  study  were  the  home  life  what  it  should  be.  Here  the  doc- 
tor again  should  interfere  and  forbid  the  dissipation  and  the  excit- 
ing life  to  which  children  are  subject  out  of  school.  The  brain, 
the  seat  of  being,  wonderful  in  its  mechanism,  mysterious  in  its 
work,  is  but  seldom  injured  when  nature  stands  as  warder  at  its 
gates. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE    YOUNG  CHILD 
WITH  REFERENCE  TO  EXER  CISE. 

W.  p.    M  ANTON,  M.D.,    F.  Z.  S.,    F.  R.  M.  S.,    DETROIT,    MICH. 

THE  English  writer  Crabb  Robinson  tells  us  that  when  a  child 
he  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  Book  of  Revelations,  and  on 
one  occasion  requested  the  minister  to  preach  from  that  portion 
of  the  Scriptures.  When  asked  why  he  was  so  much  interested  in 
this  particular  book,  the  precocious  youth  replied,  "  Because  it  is 
so  pretty  and  easy  to  understand."  I  am  afraid  that  if  the  truth 
were  really  told  this  reply  of  Robinson's  concerning  Revelations 
would  equally  well  express  the  sentiment  of  most  of  us  regarding 
physical  culture  as  now  taught  in  our  schools  and  practised  in  the 
gymnasiums ;  we  approve  of  it  because  the  motions  are  pretty  and 
the  system  apparently  easy  to  understand. 

Probably  few  of  us  who  are  not  teachers  have  ever  taken  the 
time  to  give  the  matter  serious  thought,  or  have  considered  how 
much  of  vast  importance  to  ourselves  and  the  human  race  the 
subject  involves. 

Brain  culture  has  always  been  the  serious  purpose  of  our  lives, 
and  the  acquirement  of  the  greatest  knowledge  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time  has  been  the  height  of  our  ambition. 

In  our  endeavors  to  educate  our  children  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  successfully  cope  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  we  are  too 
apt  to  look  upon  them  as  little  vessels  into  which  just  so  much 
learning  must  be  poured  even  if  their  limited  capacity  necessi- 
tates some  slopping  over. 

As  the  result  of  ignorance,  carelessness  or  indifference  we  look 
upon  the  human  mind  as  representing  the  individual,  and  by 
means  of  brain-cramming  seek  to  produce  an  intellectual  race 
regardless  of  bodily  conditions.  We  are  too  prone  to  cultivate 
the  brain  to  its  highest  limit  while  neglecting  the  body  to  the 
vanishing  point,  so  that  many  a  school  child  of  to-day  reminds 
one  of  the  Chessy  cat  which  gradually  disappeared  from  view  — 
all  but  its  mouth. 
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If  we  turn  to  history,  however,  we  will  find  that  it  was  not 
intellect  alone  which  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  greatest 
peoples  of  antiquity,  but  that  strength  of  body  as  well  as  strength 
of  mind  were  then  as  now  the  essential  factors  of  national  success. 

The  Greek  system  of  education  included  two  distinct  branches^ 
—  gymnastics  for  the  body,  and  music,  —  that  is  historj^  mathe- 
matics, rhetoric,  etc.,  —  for  the  mind,  but  bodily  exercise  was 
always  placed  first,  and  physical  achievements  were  always 
greatly,  if  not  mostly,  honored. 

The  ancient  Romans  placed  bodily  culture  in  advance  of  learn- 
ing, and  by  their  athletic  games  and  military  exercises  developed 
a  national  strength  which  soon  became  master  of  the  then  known 
world. 

And  yet  the  learning  of  these  two  nations  as  represented  by 
their  literature  stands  to-day  unequalled  and  imperishable. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  the  enlightenment  of  this  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, old  things  have  passed  away,  and  that  while  physical  culture 
and  prowess  were  necessary  to  the  success  of  former  generations, 
to-day '*  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,"  and  brain  paramount 
to  muscle. 

I  must  remind  those  who  take  this  view  of  the  question,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  "  strength  of  the  chain  lies  wholly  in  its  weakest 
link,"  so  the  integrity  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  physical  as 
well  as  the  mental  qualities  of  its  individual  constituents. 

And  I  must  also  call  the  attention  of  those  who  would  neglect 
the  growing  body  for  the  mind  to  the  undeniable  and  startling 
fact  that  as  the  result  of  this  neglect  nervous  disorders,  and  even 
*  insanity,  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase  among  our  children. 

Nature,  although  patient,  long  suffering  and  kind,  will  inevi- 
tably sooner  or  later  retaliate,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children,  and  demand  propitiation  for  abuses  from  those  who 
are  in  nowise  at  fault. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  certainly  does  not  lie  in  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  number  of  studies  included  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum, but  in  less  brain-forcing,  and  in  more  careful  attention  ta 
somatic  conditions  and  thorough  systematic  bodily  exercise.  A 
renaissance  of  muscle-training  is  demanded,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  must  be  disabused  of  the  prevalent  idea  that  brain  culture 
counts  for  all,  while  physical  culture  smacks  of,  and  needs  must 
be  relegated  to,  the  prize  ring. 
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The  good  work  accomplished  by  societies  like  this  for  the  pro- 
motion of  physical  culture  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  all  such 
efforts  merit  the  heartiest  support  and  encouragement  of  every 
man  and  woman  who  has  the  good  of  his  fellow  beings  at  heart. 

Physical  culture  has  among  its  objects  the  development  of  the 
whole  body  by  rational  exercise,  the  teaching  of  proper  methods 
•of  breathing,  and  of  carriage  in  locomotion,  the  practice  of  grace- 
ful attitudes  by  means  of  which  particular  sets  of  muscles  may 
be  relieved  from  duty  while  others  are  put  in  action,  and,  what  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  rush  and  excitement  of  our  busy 
lives,  the  modus  operandi  of  relaxation  and  repose. 

Now  even  so  brief  a  list  of  some  of  the  purposes  of  physical 
culture  as  this  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  conveys  to  the  mind 
a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  greatness  of  the  pos- 
sibilities which  lie  in  the  direction  of  bodily  development,  and  the 
responsibilities  which  rest  upon  those  who  undertake  to  direct  its 
evolution. 

The  term  itself  in  its  broadest  definition  covers  nearly  all  that 
appertains  to  human  life,  and  health  and  happiness,  and  the  guid- 
ance of  the  physical  development  of  the  human  being  from 
infancy  to  adult  life  means  very  much  more  than  is  generally 
accorded  to  it. 

"Teaching,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  "implies  a  knowledge  of 
things  to  be  taught."  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  you  as 
teachers  should  be  familiar  with  the  various  postures  and  motions 
which  are  practiced  in  light  calesthenics,  or  that  you  should  know 
the  uses  of  the  dumb-bells,  Indian-clubs,  the  swinging-rings,  and 
all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the  well-equipped  gymnasium. 
These  things  you  must  know  and  know  well  in  order  to  fill  the 
positions  which  you  occupy.  But  to  know  as  it  should  be  known, 
and  to  teach  both  successfully  and  well,  so  as  to  insure  to  your 
pupils  the  largest  advantage  and  benefit  to  be  derived  from  exer- 
cise, you  must  have  a  larger,  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  subject,  and  a  knowledge  extending  far  beyond  the 
mere  carrying  out  of  technical  details. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  what  bones  and  muscles  are 
concerned  in  any  given  action,  some  knowledge  of  anatomy  is 
indispensable,  and  you  must  study  physiology  to  comprehend  the 
effects  of  physical  exercise  on  the  various  parts  and  organs  of  the 
body,  —  the  muscles,  the  nervous  system,  the  circulation  and  the 
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heart ;  so  that  in  your  efforts  to  do  good  you  may  not  pass  beyond 
the  limit  and  accomplish  actual  harm.  You  must  know  the  chem- 
ical changes  which  take  place  within  the  economy  as  the  result  of 
the  ingestion  of  food,  and  understand  the  relation  of  bodily  exer- 
cise to  these  varied  phenomena ;  you  must  know  how  energy  is 
stored  and  force  is  liberated ;  you  must  understand  the  chemistry 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  the  importance  of  this  unvitiated  gas  to- 
physical  well-being ;  and  you  must  be  familiar  with  the  rules  of 
hygiene  in  order  that  you  may  teach  right  living.  In  short,  you 
must  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  processes  of  life  in 
order  that  you  may  guide  it  into  normal  channels,  and  success- 
fully correct  its  tendencies  to  deviation. 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  regarding  the  information  necessary^ 
for  the  successful  teacher  applies  equally  to  the  parents,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  child  should  also  be  increased  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

From  birth  until  sent  out  into  the  world  to  carry  on  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  the  child  is  subject  to  parental  guidance  and 
authority,  and  as  it  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  us  all  to  add  to  the 
sum-total  of  the  world's  good  through  our  children,  how  import- 
ant is  it  that  we  should  understand  the  functions  of  life,  so  that 
we  may  cherish  and  uphold  all  commendable  qualities,  while  seek- 
ing to  eradicate  both  mental  obliquity  and  physical  tortion. 

As  the  "  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,''  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  child  must  begin  with  the  earliest  post  natal  life 
and  continue  along  through  the  years  which  intervene  between 
that  time  and  complete  development.  I  shall  therefore  ask  your 
attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  youngs 
child,  with  especial  reference  to  its  development,  and  the  relation 
of  exercise  to  normal  growth  both  physical  and  mental. 

While  at  birth  the  infant  resembles  in  a  general  way  the 
parent  form,  there  are  many  differences  in  anatomical  proportions 
which  require  years  of  growth,  change  and  modification, — evolu- 
tionary processes  —  before  it  attains  the  adult  stage. 

The  average  normal  infant  has  at  birth  a  head  of  thirteen  inches 
in  circumference,  a  thorax  measuring  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  less,  a  length  of  nearly  twenty  inches,  and  a  weight  of 
aboutseven  and  one-quarter  pounds.  The  abdomen  is  barrel-shaped, 
and  is  much  enlarged  by  the  overdevelopment  of  the  liver ;  the- 
upper  extremities  appear  plump  and  well-nourished,  as  compared 
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with  the  lower,  the  result  of  more  perfect  prenatal  nourishment. 

The  bones  of  the  body  are  only  partially  ossified,  and  the  spinal 
column  presents  a  very  flexible  rod  of  fibrous  and  cartilaginous 
tissue.  The  brain  of  the  new-born  is  much  larger  in  proportion 
than  that  of  the  adult,  to  which  it  bears  a  relation,  according  to 
Vierordt  of  fifteen  to  one.  The  various  functions  of  the  body 
are  nearly  all  more  or  less  fairly  well  established,  taste  and  touch 
being  much  in  advance  of  the  other  so-called  special  senses. 

We  see,  then,  in  the  new-born  infant  a  young  animal  possessed 
of  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  characteristics  of  the  adult  form,  which 
receives  and  assimilates  nourishment,  secretes  and  excretes  the 
products  of  retrograde  metamorphosis,  in  which  existence  is  at 
first  a  purely  vegetative  process,  and  which  exhibits  few  or  none 
of  those  higher  cerebral  and  nervous  manifestations  which  dis- 
tinguish the  adult  of  the  intelligent  human  being. 

All  the  while  that  this  vegetative  process  is  going  on,  however, 
both  physical  and  mental  growth  are  taking  place,  growth  of 
muscles,  bones  and  organs,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  individual 
to  its  surroundings.     These  things  come  slowly  but  progressively. 

As  the  result  of  this  growth  the  child  soon  becomes  aware 
through  its  senses,  by  contact  with  external  objects,  that  there  is 
such  a  quantity  as  space,  that  physical  impressions  may  differ  in 
their  quality,  as  pain  or  pleasure,  that  locomotion  is  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  that  by  modification  of  the,  at  first  impulsive,  cry, 
facial  moulding,  and  bodily  attitude  and  gesture,  expressions  of 
approval  or  the  contrary  may  be  manifested. 

The  older  infant,  which  at  first  tumbles  backward  when  placed 
in  the  sitting  posture,  soon  unconsciously  learns  that  this  failure 
to  maintain  the  upright  position  is  somehow  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  weak  muscles  of  the  anterior  portions  of  the  legs  to  over- 
come the  antagonizing  forces  of  better  developed  back  muscles, 
and  the,  again  unconscious,  effort  is  put  forth  to  bring  up  the 
feebler  parts,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  an  equilibrium  between 
contending  forces.  Creeping,  as  a  rule,  naturally  follows  the 
achievement  of  this  muscular  development,  and  increasing 
strength,  inherent  power,  soon  raises  the  infant  to  its  feet  and 
locomotion  in  the  erect  position  quickly  follows.  During  this 
vegetative  period  of  life  the  child  is  applying  all  its  forces  to  the 
upbuilding  of  its  bodily  and  mental  machinery,  and  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  future  intelligence  and  action ;  and  when  voli- 
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tional  action  and  intelligence  fii-st  begin  to  be  manifested,  we  may 
say  that  the  child  is  entering  upon  the  primary,  kindergarten, 
stage  of  existence.  I  beg  you  to  note  here  that  whatever  the 
child  learns  or  knows  comes  to  it  through  the  senses.  First  of  all 
we  have  developed  the  faculty  of  feeling  or  emotion  —  sensibility, 
then  comes  conception  or  the  conscious  recogniton  of  the  external 
causes  of  a  given  sensation,  then,  memory  or  the  retention  in 
mind  of  impressions  received  follows,  and  this  in  turn  leads  to 
reasoning  and  the  association  of  ideas  which  give  rise  to  judg- 
ment.* 

At  first  the  brain  acts  simply  as  a  register  for  external  impres- 
sions received. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  however,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  while  the  child  possesses  certain  inherent 
qualities  common  to  all  human  beings,  it  may  also  be  hampered 
with  inherited  characteristics  or  may  early  acquire  certain  tenden- 
cies as  the  result  of  environment,  which  may  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  dwarf  or  seriously  retard  normal  growth  and  development 
along  certain  lines,  and  prove  a  menace  not  only  to  inherent 
energy  but  even  to  life  itself.  The  importance  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  point  in  its  relation  to  individual  growth  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized,  for  it  is  only  by  our  acceptance  of  the 
fact  and  by  working  through  the  knowledge  which  it  affords  that 
we  can  hope  to  cooperate  with  nature  in  attempting  to  overcome 
deviations  of  mind  and  body  in  their  incipiency. 

Incidentally  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  few  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  early  development. 

1.  Normal  development  in  the  infant  implies  a  weekly  gain  in 
weight  of  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound  during  the  first  four  or  five 
months  of  life,  after  which  the  weight  increase  is  rather  more 
than  one-eighth  of  a  pound  per  week  for  the  remainder  of  the 
first  year.  Any  falling  off  from  these  figures  indicates  either 
malnutrition  (asthenia),  or  the  approach  of  some  morbid  somatic 
affection. 

2.  The  rapid  development  of  the  higher  nervous  system  in  the 
infant  and  young  child,  renders  it  peculiarly  susceptible  to  all 
external  influences,  so  that  variations  in  temperature,  excess  of 
light,  and  loud  or  unaccustomed  sounds,  etc.,  may  so  act  upon 
the  unstable  mental  and  nervous  organization  as  to  interfere  with. 

♦  Barr,  A  primer  of  Paychology. 
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bodily  function  and  give  rise  to  serious  or  fatal  results.  We  must 
not,  therefore,  in  attempting  to  guage  the  capabilities  of  the 
young  take  the  mature  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  As  illus- 
trative of  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  during 
early  life  the  following  instance  cited  by  Rotch  may  be  adduced. 
A  healthy  male  infant  was  taken  on  the  fifth  day  of  life  to  the 
church  to  be  christened.  The  weather  was  very  cold  and  bleak, 
but  the  child  was  reasonably  well  protected  and  the  church  was 
warm.  A  large  number  of  people  were  present  and  there  was  an 
unusual  amount  of  noise.  When  taken  home  the  infant  imme- 
diately began  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  other  symptoms, 
not  of  an  organic  nature,  developed.  The  child  died  that  same 
afternoon. 

3.  The  bony  system  being  in  a  soft  and  incomplete  state^ 
unnatural  bodily  attitudes  for  this  period  of  life,  or  injury  from 
accident  or  design,  may  lead  to  a  bending  or  deviation  in  the 
growth  of  these  parts,  so  that  bodily  deformity,  as  curvature  of 
the  spine,  bow  legs,  knock-knee  and  the  like,  may  result.  The 
tendency  of  the  immature  bony  structures  to  receive  lasting 
impressions  is  well  shown  by  the  observations  of  Stendhal.  Thia 
writer,  noticing  that  the  vertebral  columns  of  Roman  girls  were 
often  deformed,  many  of  the  girls  being  a  little  humpbacked,, 
found  on  investigation  that  these  deformities  resulted  from  the 
putting  into  practice  of  a  popular  belief  that  parents  could  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  their  children  by  punching  them  in  the  back. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  suitable  nourishment,  avoidance  of  excit- 
ing and  unnatural  influences,  and  protection  from  bodily  injury, 
are  essential  to  the  healthy  normal  growth  of  the  infant. 

Four  periods  mark  as  mile  stones  the  various  stages  of  human 
existence.  These  are  Infancy,  Childhood,  Adolescence,  and  Sen- 
ility or  old  age.  The  first  of  these  I  have  touched  upon  very 
superficially,  with  the  last  two  we  are  not  at  present  concerned, 
but  the  second  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  demands  most 
careful  consideration.  For  upon  the  right  development  of  child- 
hood depends  to  a  large  degree  the  success  or  failure  of  subse- 
quent life.  The  trite  Proverb  of  Solomon,  "  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it,"  is  an  axiom  as  true  as  it  is  forgotten  or  disregarded.  Child- 
hood represents  the  plastic  period  of  life,  the  formative  stage  in 
human  existence,  the  years  when  nature  stores  up  her  forces  for 
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future  elaboration.  It  is  during  this  period  that  abnormal  and 
inherited  tendencies  are  most  prone  to  crop  out,  and  it  is  then 
that  the  child  first  enters  upon  a  new  phase  of  life,  mental  train- 
ing and  the  forced  acquirement  of  knowledge,  rocks  around  which 
the  frail  craft  of  life  may  be  safely  guided,  or  upon  which  it  may 
drift  to  destruction. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  conditions  which  obtain  at  this  time 
we  must  study  the  child  from  all  points  of  view,  and  then  attempt 
to  formulate  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  such  educational 
methods  as  will  take  into  consideration  all  the  requirements  of 
the  individual.  There  are  no  errors  into  which  both  parents  and 
educators  have  fallen  which  are  so  worthy  of  honest  condemna- 
tion as  the  attempt  to  dissociate  mind  from  body,  and  the  failure 
to  recognize  the  individual  as  such  in  the  masses.  As  no  two 
faces  which  we  see  are  exactly  alike,  so  no  two  children  are 
exactly  the  same  in  bodily  qualifications  and  mental  capacity,  and 
to  consider  them  as  such  is  to  thwart  the  true  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  life  and  education. 

Childhood,  as  I  have  said,  being  the  period  for  the  storage  of 
those  potential  energies  which  are  to  become  available  in  future 
life,  demands  on  the  one  hand  suitable  material  from  which  those 
energies  may  be  evolved,  and  on  the  other  a  careful  conservation 
of  the  forces  acquired.  In  other  words,  bodily  conditions  must 
not  be  allowed  to  sink  to  their  lowest  vital  unit,  or  the  child  be 
permitted  to  squander  its  brain  income  so  that  it  will  be  obliged 
to  draw  upon  its  slender  investment  or  brain  capital.  Such  a 
course,  it  is  quite  evident,  would  speedily  lead  to  mental  and 
physical  bankrupcy  and  failure. 

Now  as  the  stability  of  brain  capital  in  the  young  child  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  somatic  conditions,  it  becomes  of  prime 
importance  that  the  child's  body  shall  receive  the  first  and  most 
careful  attention,  in  order  that  the  brain  income  may  be  sufficient 
to  meet  all  the  drafts  made  upon  it  during  these  formative  years. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  as  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
systems,  physical  culture  must  be  recognized  in  our  methods  of 
education  as  of  vastly  more  importance  to  the  growing  child  than 
brain  culture,  so-called.  The  brain  which  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  must  be  supplied  with  sufficient  and  healthy  nourishment 
by  the  blood  in  order  that  it  may  not  only  develop  in  its  anatomi- 
cal structures,  but  also  that  it  may  be  kept  in  a  proper  sensitive 
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state  to  receive  and  register  the  flood  of  impressions  which  are 
constantly  flowing  into  it  through  the  senses  from  the  outside 
world.  By  means  of  exercise  metabolism,  the  power  possessed  by 
the  organism  of  constantly  using  up  and  renewing  the  matter 
comprising  the  body,  is  kept  at  its  proper  level,  dormant  func- 
tions are  stirred  into  activity,  the  circulation  is  stimulated,  the 
blood  carries  more  of  the  tissue  building  oxygen  to  the  various 
parts  and  organs,  and  the  brain  as  well  as  the  body  is  thus  sup- 
plied with  generous  nourishment. 

The  importance  from  a  development  point  of  view  of  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  is  not  sufficiently  understood.  It  is  said  that 
the  earth  is  surrounded  by  a  respiratory  atmosphere  of  at  least 
eight  hundred  million  cubic  miles;  and  with  this  generous 
supply  of  gaseous  nourishment  at  our  disposal,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  air  should  be  renewed  in  the  lungs  some 
14,000  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  young  children  are  shut  up 
in  ill-ventilated,  close  and  over-heated  schoolrooms  for  six  to 
eight  hours  each  day  and  expected  to  commit  lessons  that  would 
often  tax  the  mind  of  a  maturer  scholar.  And  withal  we  wonder 
why  so  many  of  these  little  ones  are  pale  and  sickly,  and  why 
others  are  so  prone  to  "  catch  "  disease. 

"  On  the  day  of  judgment,"  says  Jean  Paul,  "  God  will  perhaps 
pardon  you  for  starving  your  children  when  bread  was  so  dear ; 
but  if  he  should  charge  you  with  stinting  them  with  free  air, 
what  answer  shall  you  make  "  ?  The  city-bred  child  is  especially 
handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  normal  physical  development,  for 
not  only  do  the  narrow  environments  of  home  life  and  social  cus- 
toms exert,  in  many  instances,  a  repressing  influence  on  the  natu- 
ral growth  and  expansion  of  the  child's  body,  but  educational 
methods  also,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  excluding  to  a  large 
extent  all  consideration  of  anatomical  development,  fail  to  main- 
tain even  a  reasonable  balance  between  the  physical  and  the  men- 
tal forces.  Thus  the  school  in  neglecting  the  laws  which  nature 
has  laid  down  for  the  regulating  of  life,  becomes  a  potent  factor 
in,  and  is  responsible  for  the  creation  and  fostering  of  many  phys- 
ical defects  in  the  child,  which  remain  permanently,  and  hamper 
and  encumber  during  the  rest  of  life. 

Monotonous  routine  in  the  school  room,  exacting  exercises,  and 
competitive  tests,  all  tend  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  child 
through  their  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  and  may  be  produc- 
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live  of  serious  or  even  grave  disorder.  The  over-heated  and 
poorly  ventilated  school  room,  with  its  minimum  supply  of  fresh 
air  per  pupil,  improper  seats  and  desks,  provided  without  refer- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  the  individual  but  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  masses,  and  the  absence  of  personality  in  the  system 
of  instruction  are  one  and  all  active  agents  in  sapping  the  vitality 
of  the  child.  The  absence  of  oxygen  in  the  school  room  atmos- 
phere renders  the  awakening  mental  faculties  sluggish,  if  indeed 
it  does  not  entirely  stifle  them,  and  improper  furniture  gives  rise 
to  spinal  deformities,  muscular  feebleness,  nervous  derangements 
and  ocular  impairment. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  stated  here  that  far  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  eyes  of  school  children,  defects  in  which 
alone  may  be  responsible  for  a  very  considerable  number  of  bodily 
symptoms,  and  lead  to  much  physical  suffering. 

A  recent  writer*  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  country 
schools  of  Germany  shortsightedness  exists  only  to  the  extent  of 
one  or  two  per  cent.,  but  that  with  advancement  in  grade,  this 
ocular  defect  increases  with  alarming  rapidity.  Thus,  starting 
with  two  per  cent,  in  the  village  school  myopia  is  found  to  have 
risen  in  the  primary  school  to  seven  per  cent.,  in  the  grammar 
school  to  ten  per  cent.,  in  the  college  to  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
six  per  cent.,  and  in  the  universities  to  from  forty  to  sixty  per 
cent.  These  figures  would  be  undoubtedly  too  high  for  our  own 
country,  but  are  useful  in  demonstrating  the  progressive  tendency 
of  this  eye  defect  .  Poor  light  and  unnatural  positions  assumed 
by  pupils  at  improperly  constructed  desks  in  order  to  read,  thus 
bringing  the  eyes  in  too  close  contact  with  bad  print  or  other  mat- 
ter, are  to  blame  for  this  condition.  The  sailor  or  the  Indian  on 
the  plains  is  rarely  if  ever  effected  with  shortsightedness,  for  his 
range  of  vision  is  limited  only  by  the  distant  horizon,  and  the 
natural  shape  of  the  eyeball  is  kept  at  the  normal  by  constant 
exercise  in  looking  at  far  away  objects.  To  counteract  the  effects 
of  these  evils  which  I  have  but  partially  enumerated,  physical  cul- 
ture has  been  introduced  into  the  school  curriculum,  and  while  it 
has  and  is  doing  much  to  overcome  bodily  infirmity,  and  attempts 
to  at  least  compensate  for  the  harm  derived  from  other  sources, 
the  remedy  for  this  will  not  be  found  until  school  boards  are 
brought  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  health  of  the 

*Dr.  E.  W.  Sortptare.  in  The  Outlook^  Feb.  29, 1896. 
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children  whose  education  they  are  appointed  to  direct,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  experts  who  are  qualified  to  decide  in  such  mat- 
ters, undertake  those  radical  changes  in  the  school  system  which 
are  demanded  in  the  interests  of  their  helpless  wards. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  will  not  permit  my  going  further  into 
the  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject,  but  before  I  close  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  the  following :  Physical  growth  is  not 
continuous  in  the  young  but  takes  place  in  stages  with  periods  of 
quiescence  or  rest  between.  It  is  during  these  resting  periods 
that  children  are  most  liable  to  contract  disease.  It  is  reasonable 
therefore,  that  at  these  times  they  should  receive  additional  care 
and  consideration. 

The  brain  grows  rapidly  up  to  the  seventh  year  but  thereafter 
develops  very  slowly,  so  that  it  is  said  the  hat  of  a  child  of  this 
age  can  be  worn  by  the  same  individual  at  thirty.  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that  up  to  the  seventh  year  the  brain  requires  all 
of  its  energy  for  the  building  up  of  its  tissues,  and  that  deviation 
of  this  energy  into  other  channels  must  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
retard  or  cripple  cerebral  development. 

Finally,  whatever  views  regarding  educational  methods  we  may 
hold,  it  seems  to  me,  that  even  so  partial  and  imperfect  a  presen- 
tation of  the  needs  of  the  growing  child  as  I  have  brought  to 
your  attention,  must  demonstrate  to  the  honest  mind  the  exceed- 
ing importance  of  bodily  culture  during  the  early  periods  of  life, 
and  that  to  be  consistent  in  our  efforts  to  promote  and  further 
nature's  plans  the  child,  with  all  its  growing  and  imperfect  parts, 
must  be  permitted  to  go  untrammelled  and  free,  exercising  its 
muscles  in  the  open  air,  storing  in  its  immature  brain  and  nerv- 
ous system  such  impressions  as  it  can  analyze  and  make  use  of, 
and  thus  fit  itself  for  the  struggles  of  its  future  life.  And  let  not 
those  who  are  ambitious  for  their  children  to  acquire  the  greatest 
mental  culture  forget  that  every  effort  of  the  brain  before  that 
organ  has  attained  its  equilibrium,  deprives  some  other  part,  or 
parts,  of  the  needful  blood  supply  and  nourishment,  and  that  in 
pursuing  such  a  course  we  overstimulate  and  excite  that  organ 
which,  of  all  othera,  should  have  the  greatest  rest  and  quiet  dur- 
ing all  these  early  years.  And  if  we  persist  in  attempting  to  ren- 
der these  helpless  little  ones  brain-cultured  while  their  bodies 
show  defects  in  development,  their  nerves  perversion,  and  their 
minds  the  sadest  blot  of  all, —  what  have  they  or  we  gained? 

MenB  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 
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CHILDREN  raay  also  learn  to  know  what  is  ugly  and  what  is 
beautiful.  A  large  fraction  of  the  civilized  world  really 
lives  in  a  state  bordering  on  barbarism.  In  our  great  cities  there 
are  streets  that  teem  with  filth  and  hideous  human  forms.  Child- 
ren swarm  here  and  indulge  the  animal  instincts  of  human  nature. 
The  baser  instincts  are  fixed  long  before  these  children  reach 
school  age.  Not  a  fragment  of  the  natural  world  is  visible  in  this 
fearful  highway  swarming  with  humanity.  Not  an  animal,  unpro- 
tected, ventures  here,  for  he  would  be  set  upon  by  animals  in  the 
form  of  man.  The  only  remedy  for  these  poor  creatures  seems  to 
be  in  some  form  of  child  school.  This  school  should  supply  nature 
and  animals,  should  have  attractive  surroundings  and  be  presided 
over  by  persons  commanding  in  character  and  in  bearing. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  proved  so  well  adapted  for  rescuing  this 
multitude  as  the  kindergarten.  The  beauty  of  thorough  cleanli- 
ness is  the  first  lesson  to  be  learned,  and  it  must  be  learned  thor- 
oughly to  be  appreciated.  The  luxury  of  cleanliness  is  akin  to 
holiness  and  has  become  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  prized  marks 
of  our  civilization.  The  little  children  in  the  mission  kindergar- 
tens of  our  great  cities,  soon  become  sensitive  to  their  appearance, 
and  enjoy  a  whole  suit  of  clothes  and  a  clean  face.  Whole  streets 
are  changed  in  appearance,  and  the  reflex  effect  is  felt  upon  the 
home,  however  degraded.  This  kindergarten  and  every  other 
school  room  should  be  adorned,  and  be  as  attractive  as  a  home. 
The  value  of  a  teacher  may,  in  good  part,  be  determined  by  her 
effort  to  make  her  school  room  an  attractive  place.  She  adorns 
the  bare  walls,  and  makes  her  dress  attractive,  in  some  small  way, 
with  the  distinct  purpose  of  pleasing  and  improving  the  taste  of, 
her  pupils. 

In  the  next  century  our  school  buildings  will  be  models  of 
architecture,  in  themselves  something  of  an  education.  They 
will  be  adorned  as  our  homes  are  adorned,  in  accord  with  our 
homes,  and  all  children  will  be  elevated  by  their  stay  in  them. 
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To  the  poor  they  give  the  only  standard  of  beauty  available.  The 
kindergarten  at  its  best  has  made  a  point  of  rendering  attractive 
the  home  which  it  makes  for  all  children  who  come  into  it» 
Instruction  in  color  and  form  and  the  occupations,  all  contribute 
something  to  enlarge  the  range  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  distinct 
attempt  to  introduce  the  best  products  of  art  is  being  made  in 
many  quarters.  Photographs  in  great  numbers  are  provided  and 
they  are  correlated  with  song  and  story  and  the  study  of  nature^ 
Little  children  of  four  years  of  age  from  cultivated  homes  often 
have  marked  taste  in  distinguishing  the  beautiful.  In  fact,  they 
have  lived  among  beautiful  things  from  infancy.  But  a  love 
of  art  is  acquired  through  the  help  of  others  who  act  as 
apostles  and  who  know  how  to  impart  their  secret.  There  i& 
no  difficulty  in  thus  leading  every  child  to  discriminate  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  to  enjoy  and  find  companionship  in 
nature  and  art.  Such  a  power  of  discrimination  is  absolutely 
demanded  by  the  culture  of  modern  life ;  deficiency  here  cuts 
a  person  off  from  cultivated  companionship.  This  culture  is^ 
demanded  because  it  is  an  instinct,  a  capacity  of  our  nature. 
When  these  conditions  are  generally  recognized  and  provided, 
the  mission  of  the  private  school  will  have  been  accomplished 
and  a  training  in  taste  will  be  written  large  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  public  schools. 

The  list  of  these  instincts  is  long  and  I  shall  refer  to  but  one 
other  form.  It  really  belongs  to  a  different  category,  but  I  put  it 
here  for  convenience.  I  refer  to  the  passionate  desire  for  some- 
thing strange  and  new.  When  we  are  not  actively  moving  about 
the  world  we  listen  for  accounts  of  it  in  song  and  story,  which 
rehearsed  and  written,  furnish  us  with  scenes  that  become  real. 
We  crave  the  wonderful,  the  fanciful,  the  terrible.  No  more 
unnatural  or  impossible  theory  has  ever  been  uttered  than  that 
which  would  cut  off  the  child  from  the  myth  and  the  fairy  story. 
The  child  will  invent  tales  and  act  them,  sometimes  with  fearful 
reality,  and  the  appetite  should  be  directed,  indulged  to  a  reason- 
able extent,  satisfied  in  the  right  way,  but  never  crushed  out.  It 
cannot  be  killed,  and  will  be  fed  in  secret  unless  it  is  recognized 
openly.  The  sweetest  memories  of  childhood  are  connected  with 
the  story  that  we  heard  at  our  mother's  knee.  The  imagination 
enters  into  the  fantastic,  the  humorous,  the  unexpected.  The 
literature  of  the  day  is  full  of  it,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  health,  and  a 
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reaction  from  the  sternness  of  Puritanism.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
cheerfulness  that  has  come  as  a  benediction  and  a  blessing  into 
the  home  and  the  church  where  formerly  were  seriousness,  sever- 
ity and  hypocrisy.  Young  and  old  are  looking  into  the  past  and 
present  through  the  books  that  lie  upon  our  tables  and  that  flood 
our  school  rooms.  We  cannot  satisfy  our  curiosity  and  thirst  for 
new  knowledge.  Indeed,  we  suddenly  find  that  all  are  ignorant 
and  we  plunge  into  books.  And  this' is  particularly  true  of  the 
child  in  the  public  schools.  We  quicken  the  impulses  of 
children,  we  attempt  to  open  their  eyes  and  fix  their  tastes, 
arouse  their  self-activity,  and  before  we  know  it  they  are  off 
for  life,  doing  their  own  reading,  and  their  own  think- 
ing. The  responsibility  of  starting  a  child  right,  under  these 
conditions,  is  upon  every  parent.  The  responsibility  of  directing 
children  into  the  road  for  citizenship  is  upon  every  community. 
It  is  the  chief  business  of  the  teacher,  and  of  the  student  of  soci- 
ety, to  determine  theories  that  will  guide  us  all  in  the  discharge 
of  this  responsibility. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  WILL. 

The  question  will  be  asked  at  this  point,  what  provision  is 
made  in  the  new  order  for  the  education  of  the  will.  The  best 
home  training  throws  much  light  upon  this  subject.  The  wise 
parent  expects  implicit  obedience  from  a  small  child.  This  obedi- 
ence is  usually  easily  secured  because  of  the  instinct  of  sympathy 
and  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  side  of  the  child.  Under 
this  gentle,  steady  pressure  the  regular  performance  of  many 
duties,  for  years,  results  in  the  formation  of  fixed  habits.  The 
child  knows  little  of  right  or  wrong,  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  result 
of  habit  he  prefers  to  be  clean,  honest  and  industrious. 

Our  well  trained  boy  or  girl  is  one  who  cheerfully  does  our  bid- 
ding. He  is  our  willing  servant  and  we  contrive  to  work  or  play 
him  to  a  point  of  weariness  every  day.  We  interest  him  in  some 
line  of  business  very  early,  give  him  a  distinct  .responsibility  and 
become  his  partner  when  it  is  necessary,  that  we  may  give  him 
points,  furnish  him  inspiration  and  bring  him  unconsciously  to 
our  estate. 

When  a  child  reaches  the  period  of  adolescence,  he  begins  to 
reason,  and,  instinctively,  withdraws  from  our  guidance.  He 
begins  to  deliberate,  and  the  correctness  of  his  habits  appears  in  all 
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the  judgments  that  he  now  performH.  If  I  have  done  my  duty  I 
can  trust  this  boy  with  only  the  slightest  oversight.  Pride,  ambi- 
tion and  possibly  a  real  sense  of  duty  come  to  my  assistance. 
What  the  girl  or  boy  is  to  be  or  to  do  is  determined,  very  much, 
by  a  year  or  two  at  this  stage.  Much  has  been  done  before,  iu  a 
preliminary  way,  but  now  he  strikes  his  gait ;  he  unconsciously 
settles  his  tastes  and  adopts  views  of  life  that  will  be  permanent. 
Exceptions  to  this  course  are  so  rare  that  they  only  go  to  prove 
the  rule.  The  attainment  of  habits  of  industry,  of  fine  tastes  and 
of  kind  impulses,  appears  simple  and  intelligible  when  we  watch  a 
child  in  the  ideal  home  or  the  ideal  school  room.  What  we  often 
regard  as  deliberate  choice  is  frequently  a  resultant  of  many 
impulses  and  fixed  tendencies  and  tastes. 

I  have  no  interest  in  attempting  to  prove  or  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  pure  will  power.  For  educational  purposes,  it  is  enough 
to  know  that  tastes  or  habits  or  tendencies  or  biases,  once  incor- 
porated into  the  system,  can  be  expected  to  do  their  work  on  all 
occasions.  The  sum  total  of  these  is  likely  to  be  overwhelming 
in  determining  what  we  call  character.  In  cultivating  character, 
we  have  confounded  restraint  with  discipline.  Cheerful  effort 
ends  in  habit  or  training.  This  is  as  true  of  animals  as  of  men 
and  children.  Restraint  and  compulsion  have  hitherto  been  the 
order.  Hard  work  under  constraint  is  slavery.  Hard  work,  with 
spontaneous  effort,  is  the  best  training  of  the  will. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  I  need  not 
rehearse  them.  It  is  idle  to  waste  time  with  those  who  affirm 
that  we  cannot  make  such  a  change. 

The  school  and  the  home  are,  first  of  all,  to  train  to  industry.  A 
well  trained  man  is  one  who  works,  and  works  easily.  The  school 
should  produce  a  boy  or  girl  who  can  concentrate  his  entire 
energy,  continuously,  in  any  direction.  There  are  in  this  com- 
monwealth many  homes  and  many  school  rooms  where  such  ideal 
methods  as  have  been  suggested  are  in  operation. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  general  subject  under  discussion  is  *The  Organization  of 
Education^  and  my  own  topic  is  Childhood  and  Education.  What  I 
have  already  said  may  make  it  easier  for  me  to  comment  upon 
systems,  and  suggest  some  modifications.     It  is  the  tendency  in 

*Ttai8  paper  was  originally  read  at  the  Sammer  School  of  Ethics  at  Plymoath,  Mass. 
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large  systems  to  multiply  supervisors  and  to  place  final  responsi- 
bility far  away  from  the  teacher  herself.  In  no  other  calling  does 
a  corporation  undertake  to  train  to  the  point  of  excellence  the 
employees  in  any  department.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  evolu- 
tion of  this  idea  which  has  come  to  be  so  common  in  town  and 
city  and  state  in  most  highly  civilized  nations.  A  few  cities 
in  this  country  search  far  and  wide  for  teachei*s,  sift  and  sort 
with  business-like  indifference,  and  rigidly  apply  the  principle  of 
survival  of  the  fittest  to  the  teaching  force.  But  this  idea  is  not 
in  favor,  and  it  seems  necessary  that  in  a  study  of  this  kind  we 
promptly  recognize  and  accept  existing  custom,  and  take  our 
observations  on  this  basis,  when  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of 
immediate  change.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  we  should  advo- 
cate tenure  of  office,  but  in  most  large  cities  this  is  uncalled  for. 
Changes  in  the  teaching  force  seldom  occur.  From  the  two  facts 
that  I  have  named,  it  follows  that  there  would  naturally  be  but  the 
minimum  of  independent  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  improve 
their  art. 

But  cities,  recognizing  the  need  of  constant  improvement,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  decade,  have  charged  superintendents  and  super- 
visors to  stimulate  the  teacher  to  do  her  best  and  to  study  the 
history,  science  and  art  of  teaching.  Many  of  these  officials,  as 
school  reports,  and  better  as  visits  to  some  of  our  city  systems 
will  show,  are  doing  a  good  work.  New  subjects  are  studied  in 
classes,  and  teachers'  meetings  are  regularly  and  quite  generally 
held,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  success.  I  have  pointed 
out  the  two  most  important  reasons  why  the  average  teacher  does 
not  advance  ;  another  reason  is  that  principals  who  are  supposed 
to  have  the  direct  oversight  of  teachers,  have  almost  wholly 
divested  themselves  of  responsibility  in  the  way  of  supervision. 
Moreover,  they  assume,  in  many  cases,  that  they  are  actually  to 
shield  the  teacher,  and  to  conceal  her  deficiencies.  Boards  of 
Education,  in  many  cities,  certainly  would  not  thank  a  principal 
for  a  frank  avowal  of  the  inefficiency  of  one  of  his  teachers.  This 
may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  he  exerts  himself  but  little, 
in  many  cases,  to  establish  a  distinct  standard  of  excellence  as  his 
ideal.  He  seldom  plainly  brands  inefficiency  and  frequently  fails 
to  give  the  necessary  intelligent  and  sympathetic  assistance  to  the 
struggling  teacher.  In  any  case,  the  superintendent  and  super- 
visor can  usually  count  little  upon  the  assistance  of  the  principal 
in  supervision,  and  the  responsibility  is  in  their  hands.     I  protest 
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against  this  theory,  for  if  the  principal  is  not  responsible  he  should 
have  another  title  that  would  indicate  his  office  as  that  of  a  pre- 
server of  the  peace. 

The  course  of  study  is  the  only  other  feature  of  organization  ta 
which  I  shall  call  attention.  The  considerations  already  pre- 
sented may  suggest  a  basis  for  a  coui-se  of  study.  The  subjects 
of  music,  natural  and  physical  science,  art,  including  drawing, 
and  reading  in  its  largest  sense  and  including  poetry,  would  form 
the  basis  of  a  course  of  learning,  if  it  were  to  be  born  anew, 
to-day,  and  to  be  derived  out  of  our  present  civilization  and 
needs.  Games  and  manual  work  would  certainly  be  prominent 
in  this  new  curriculum.  Scientific  attainment  in  the  line  of  phy- 
siological psychology,  the  culture  and  the  so-called  practical 
demands  of  the  community,  would  regulate  all  parts  of  this  order 
of  studies,  in  complete  harmony,  and  without  hesitation  or  com- 
promise. Arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography  would  not,  of 
course,  be  left  out  of  such  a  scheme  of  elementary  education.  It 
is  encouraging  to  summarize  the  conditions  that  point  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a  rational  course  of  study.  The  best  men  and 
women  firmly  believe  in  such  a  general  plan.  Advanced  writers 
have  advocated  these  principles  of  learning  for  centuries  and  all 
scientists  are  agreed  concerning  them.  Every  teacher  and  every 
system  of  schools  that  commands  public  notice,  represents  these 
ideas,  and  teachers  who  command  their  art  in  accordance  with 
these  principles,  can  practically  fix  their  own  salaries  and  select 
their  fields  of  labor.  There  is  almost  a  scramble  for  the  services 
of  such  a  teacher  or  supervisor. 

It  gives  us  especial  pleasure  to  ascribe  much  of  the  improved 
sentiment  concerning  the  subjects  of  study,  the  aim  of  education 
and  the  spirit  of  the  school  room  itself  to  improved  family  life, 
the  unit  of  all  civilization.  The  best  modern  home  is  the  very  best 
school  that  ever  existed.  The  school  is  best  that  represents  it 
most  faithfully.  Good  taste,  good  morals,  deep  religious  senti- 
ment, intelligent  conversation,  cheerfulness,  industry,  gentleness 
and  affection,  all  these  are  the  best  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
manhood,  womanhood  and  Christian  citizenship.  Our  ideal 
school  meets  these  conditions.  A  hundred  school  rooms  arise  in 
our  minds,  where  is  represented  what  is  pure  and  inspiring  and 
stimulating.  It  is  the  first  business  of  a  superintendent  and  of  a 
school  committee  to  put  the  stamp  of  approval  upon  such  a  work 
of  art  as  a  good  school  room  deserves  to  be  called.     Such  an 
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emphasis  is  the  very  best  suggestion  to  the  teacher  of  less  success, 
whose  highest  privilege  it  is  to  study  such  a  work  of  art.  This 
has  always  been  the  rule  in  all  professions,  except  teaching.  The 
servile  will  always  imitate,  as  they  always  have,  but  the  true  and 
humble  and  resolute  learner  will  gain  wisdom  by  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  a  master,  and  nothing  but  abnormal  jealousy  and  sensi- 
tiveness have  prevented  the  art  of  teaching,  in  living  form,  from 
being  thus  dignified  and  serving  its  great  end  to  humanity. 

For  reasons  that  I  hope  are  plain  to  be  seen,  I  have  left  out  of 
account  the  individual,  the  theme  that  stands  out  above  all  others 
in  the  discussion  of  the  new  education.  I  am  sure  that  all  I  have 
said  has  revealed  the  place  of  this  topic  in  my  own  mind.  The 
home  nurtures  the  individual  child.  The  kindergarten  is  wholly 
individual  in  its  training  ;  manual  work  is  never  graded.  Invest- 
igation in  the  laboratory  is  individual  work.  The  high  school 
year,  and  the  college  year,  are  not  marked  off  by  page  allotments. 
But  in  the  eight  years  below  the  high  school,  the  graded  system 
in  its  extreme  form  is  a  blighting  curse  to  many  a  child.  It  is 
contrary  to  all  present  philosophy  and  best  practice.  It  compels 
the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  quick  and  the  slow,  to  mark  time, 
and  hides  all  truth  under  the  blinding  and  stupefying  influence  of 
a  form  of  words.  The  reign  of  words,  as  a  part  of  education, 
properly  belongs  to  a  dark  period  of  our  educational  history,  and 
usurps  the  place  it  holds  to-day.  The  growing  custom  of  break- 
ing up  large  classes,  and  of  allowing  one  section  to  advance  faster 
than  another,  is  illustrating  the  possibility  of  easily  changing  our 
general  plan  of  work  without  creating  confusion,  and  it  illus- 
trates the  fallacy  of  the  well  sounding  term  graded  system  and 
the  hoUowness  of  the  theory  that  would  make  children  look 
alike,  act  alike  and  think  alike,  in  the  so-called  well  disciplined 
school  room  of  the  regulation  type.  The  cultivated  Christian 
home  has  cried  out  in  loud  and  emphatic  tones  against  this  public 
abuse,  the  unquestioned  cruelty  of  this  piece  of  machinery  that 
has  crushed  the  spontaneity,  originality  and  vital  force  out  of  so 
many  children.  It  should  be  added  that  the  ideal  teacher  has 
changed  the  spirit  and  improved  the  physical  and  moral  tone  of 
the  school  room,  even  where  her  full  freedom  and  that  of  her 
pupils  is  yet  withheld. 

SUMMARY. 

Under  the  topic  childhood  reference  was  made  to  current  views 
that  are  presented  by  the  poet,  the  clergy,  the  physiologist  and 
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the  representative  parent  and  teacher.  It  was  affirmed  that  a 
more  complete  theory  of  education  is  being  evolved  that  will 
embody  the  principles  common  to  systems  of  the  past  and  that 
will  fairly  represent  our  present  civilization.  The  partisan  strife 
between  the  old  psj-chology  and  the  new  will  cease,  when  another 
generation  assumes  leadership.  The  strife  between  the  so-called 
old  and  new  education  will  be  succeeded  by  a  calm  spirit  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment. 

Education  was  discussed  under  five  heads:  In  a  technical 
sense  Acquisition  is  explained  by  Pestalozzi's  maxim  ^^One 
thing  at  a  time."  This  fundamental  educational  principle  is  illus- 
trated by  the  training  of  defective  children  and  animals,  and  by 
objective  teaching  in  connection  with  all  subjects,  that  is,  by  an 
abundant  use  of  the  five  senses.  It  was  affirmed  that  objective 
teaching  implies  both  seeing  and  doing,  the  correlation  of  brain 
and  muscles.  Seeing  and  doing,  or,  if  you  please,  sensation  and 
reflex  action,  underlie  all  intellectual  life.  The  art  of  the  suc- 
cessful teacher  consists  in  impressing  sense  images  one  at  a  time, 
at  the  right  time,  and  as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary.  It 
also  consists  in  what  is  termed,  technically,  "  training,"  or  repeti- 
tion until  a  given  movement  is  rendered  automatic. 

The  place  of  the  Umotions  was  next  considered.  We  live  with 
and  for  our  children  and  give  them  the  freedom  of  the  home.  Toys 
and  games  are  made  a  leading  study  of  pedagogy,  and  a  premium 
is  placed  upon  every  form  of  physical  competition.  The  athletic 
contests  of  the  Olympic  games  are  being  outdone.  Games  bring 
the  body  to  perfection,  give  strength  and  endurance  and  promote 
good  morals.  A  new  spirit  of  cheerfulness  pervades  society  and 
counteracts  the  rigid  seriousness  of  our  fathers.  In  school  and 
church  and  life  at  large,  we  are  governed  by  the  idea  that  effort 
ought  to  be  under  the  stimulus  of  interest,  the  spontaneous 
expenditure  of  surplus  energy. 

The  training  of  the  will  was  affirmed  to  be  derived  chiefly  from 
the  regular  and  cheerful  performance  of  many  small  duties.  To 
be  most  successful,  this  service  should  begin  very  early  and  be 
coupled  with  absolute  obedience.  The  child  should  have  put 
upon  him  some  distinct  responsibility,  in  school  and  out  of  school. 
He  should  be  freed  from  our  direct  ovei  sight,  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible.  Restraint  must  not  be  confounded  with  disci- 
pline. Restraint  involves  the  curbing  of  some  wrong  action ; 
true  discipline  is  the  cheerful  performance  of  any  duty.     The 
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home  and  school  should  aim  iirst  of  all  to  make  hard  work  easy 
and  habitual. 

School  corporations  are  not  organized  or  supervised  upon  busi- 
ness principles.  Sympathy  and  sentiment  influence  appoint- 
ment and  shield  the  teacher  from  necessary  criticism.  The 
school  principalis  neither  expected  to  nominate  a  teacher  nor  to 
declare  a  teacher  to  be  inefficient.  Superintendents  should  pro- 
test against  the  theory  that  a  principal  is  merely  a  preserver  of 
the  peace.     Supervision  implies  cooperation  as  well  as  inspection. 

Finally,  the  graded  system,  in  its  extreme  form,  has  outlived 
its  usefulness.  It  implies  a  minimum  of  responsibility  and  origi- 
nality on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  leaves  the  individuality  of 
the  pupil  out  of  account,  in  attempting  to  make  forty  or  fifty 
children  do  the  same  thing  in  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way. 
Spontaneous  effort  is  rendered  practically  impossible  and  the 
individual  is  sacrificed  to  system. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  allows  the  largest  latitude.  Edu- 
cation can  never  be  completely  defined.  Childhood  has  no  bound- 
ary lines.  It  is  fed  by  a  thousand  streams  and  affects  all  that 
follows  it.  It  is  the  favorite  study  of  specialists  ill  almost  every 
line  of  research.  If  we  enter  the  field  as  specialists,  we  must 
sacrifice  our  time  and  lose  our  perspective.  In  the  study  of  edu- 
cation, therefore,  we  must  accept  the  conclusions  of  specialists 
with  confidence,  if  we  would  build  broadly.  Our  opportunity  to 
enlarge  our  vision  gives  us  inspiration  and  confidence,  and 
such  limitations  as  we  suffer  should  make  us  sufficiently  distrust- 
ful of  our  own  judgment. 

In  the  statement  that  I  have  attempted,  I  have  made  only  the 
briefest  reference  to  the  writers  and  investigators  who  have  given 
us  our  fundamental  ideas  of  childhood.  The  terms  that  represent 
these  ideas  are  becoming  very  familiar  and  almost  define  them- 
selves. But  in  discussing  education,  we  must  be  more  explicit 
and  follow  the  laboratory  method.  Here  we  must  be  abundantly 
fortified  by  experiment  at  firet  hand.  Yet  when  I  have  spoken 
in  some  detail  of  acquisition,  emotion,  capacity,  education  of  the 
will,  and  school  organization,  I  have  only  begun  the  list,  and  my 
study  is  so  far  from  being  complete  that  I  can  not  even  attempt 
to  connect  these  logically  or  to  construct  an  argument.  Logic  is 
not  a  part  of  the  laboratory  method,  it  is  nol  a  part  of  modern 
psychology,  much  less  of  pedagogy,  for  the  normal  development 
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of  the  brain  and  muscles  of  the  living  child  is  not  according  to 
any  prescribed  order. 

A  closer  sympathy  with  children  has  brought  them  earlier  into 
our  companionship.  A  closer  study  of  their  physical  condition, 
their  deep  instinctive  cravings  and  fears  have  enabled  us  to 
indefinitely  increase  their  capacity  and  hasten  by  many  years  the 
period  that  marks  the  full  powers  of  manhood.  Young  men  are 
now  often  wise  enough  for  leadeiship.  We  have  long  applied  the 
study  of  biology  to  the  development  of  vegetable  life,  and  we 
have  applied  the  study  of  physiology  to  the  development  of  the 
high  grade  animal.  The  child  is  now  being  developed.  He  is 
nourished  and  kept  warm  and  trained  to  the  highest  point  of 
endurance  as  carefully  as  the  swift  racer  or  fleet  greyhound.  He 
is  scientifically  made  cheerful  and  enthusiastic,  and  he  is  made  to 
love  what  is  true  and  beautiful. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  next  century  will  be  devoted  to  children, 
that  the  joy  of  childhood  will  become  the  joy  of  the  world.  High 
premiums  will,  some  day,  be  offered  for  the  better  and  natural 
development  of  young  children,  and  we  shall  be  as  generally  inter- 
ested in  the  scientific  study  of  the  nursery  as  of  the  race  course. 
There  will  be  universities  devoted  to  the  study  of  children,  and 
all  early  progress  will  be  recognized  as  having  an  economic  value. 
School  life  will  be  shorter,  the  entire  period  of  existence  will  be 
lengthened,  and  Bellamy's  dream  that  the  working  period  of  the 
laborer  is  reduced  to  a  few  years  may  easily  come  to  pass. 


A   GOOD  LITEHART  STTLE, 

MRS.  H£LEN  B.  STARRETT, 
Principal  of  Scoviile  Place  School,  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  III. 

IF  I  were  asked  to  name  the  first  two  essentials  of  a  good 
literary  style  I  should  unhesitatingly  reply,  simplicity  and 
sincerity.  Perhaps  the  second  named  should  be  placed  first  — 
sincerity.  For  this  implies  that  the  motive  in  writing  is  good. 
It  is  the  duty  of  successful  or  experienced  writers  to  encourage 
young  writers,  but  this  implies  first  that  young  writers  have 
thoughts  which  they  desire  to  express  for  the  sake  of  communi- 
cating or  doing  some  good  to  somebody.  If  a  young  writer 
wishes  to  write  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  called  a  writer, 
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merely  for  the  sake  of  winning  personal  distinction,  his  or  her 
aim  and  motive  is  unworthy,  and  consequently  the  writing  will 
never  amount  to  anything  or  win  any  permanent  place  in  litera- 
ture. A  young  writer  should  himself  ask  the  question  —  "  What  is 
my  motive  in  writing?"  and  if  the  true  and  sincere  answer  is 
*^  because  good  thoughts  and  desires  stir  the  heart  and  brain  and 
cause  a  desire  for  expression  so  that  these  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions may  be  passed  on  to  others,"  then  by  all  means  let  the  young 
writer  take  heart  and  press  forward. 

With  this  first  essential  of  sincerity  attained,  the  next  thing  is 
to  express  thought  with  directness  and  simplicity.  This  does  not 
imply  too  great  brevity  or  conciseness.  Graceful  and  elegant 
forms  of  speech,  carefully  chosen  words,  harmonious  and  musical 
sentences  and  periods  are  all  compatible  with  true  simplicity. 
One  thing  must  be  carefully  and  constantly  aimed  at,  and  that  is  to 
€onvey  clearly  the  thought  that  is  in  our  own  minds.  Oftentimes 
a  thought  is  not  quite  clear  to  ourselves.  Very  often  an  idea  is 
hazy  as  well  as  luminous.  To  clear  away  the  haze  and  to  increase 
and  perfect  its  luminousness  is  the  work  of  the  conscientious 
writer.  It  is  an  imposition  on  those  who  read  in  these  busy  and 
hurried  days,  not  to  make  our  meaning  so  clear  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  and  understand.  On  the  value  of  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity our  greatest  modern  writers  have  long  insisted.  Matthew 
Arnold,  in  his  Essays  in  Criticism  —  by  the  way  one  of  the  most 
helpful  books  to  young  writers  that  I  know  of  —  insists  again  and 
again  that  the  chief  merit  of  the  best  modern  writing  is  this 
quality.  Take  Matthew  Arnold  himself,  or  John  Stuart  Mill  or 
Herbert  Spencer  or  John  Ruskin  as  examples  and  models.  Note 
how  clear,  how  direct,  how  simple  are  their  sentences.  They 
seem  to  have  but  one  aim  in  view  and  that  is  to  declare  the  truths 
they  see  and  feel,  in  such  a  way  as  shall  make  others  feel  and  see 
them.  Take  Washington  Irving  or  James  Russell  Lowell  or 
Hawthorne  or  Emerson  among  our  American  writers  and  note  the 
same  quality.  Lowell  in  his  introduction  to  the  Biglow  Papers 
laments  that  many  American  writers  are  cultivating  a  style  wholly 
wanting  in  this  first  best  essential.  He  says :  "  It  has  long 
seemed  to  me  that  the  great  vice  of  American  writing  and  speak- 
ing is  p.  studied  want  of  simplicity.*  Whether  it  be  want  of 
culture,  for  the  highest  outcome  of  culture  is  simplicity,  or  for 

*  Is  not  this  expression,  "  studied  want  of  simplicity  "  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and 
a  singular  one  to  be  used  by  so  exact  a  writer  as  Mr.  Lowell? 
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whatever  reason,  it  is  certain  that  very  few  American  writers  or 
speakers  wield  their  native  language  with  the  directness,  force  or 
precision  that  are  common  as  the  day  in  the  mother  country." 

Again  he  says  that  "  while  the  schoolmaster  has  been  busy 
starching  our  language  and  smoothing  it  flat,  the  newspaper 
reporter  has  been  doing  even  more  harm  by  stretching  it  and 
swelling  it  to  suit  his  occasions."  Here  follows  a  list  of  compari- 
sons made  by  Mr.  Lowell  of  the  old  simple  style  with  the  inflated 
new  style,  thus : 

Old  Style.  New  Style. 


Was  hanged. 

When  the  halter  was  put  around  his 
neck. 

A  great  crowd  came  to  see. 

Great  fire. 
The  tire  spread. 

House  burned. 

The  fire  was  got  under. 

Man  fell. 

A  horse  and  wagon  ran  against. 


Waa  launched  into  eternity. 

When  the  fatal  noose  was  adjusted 
about  the  neck  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  his  own  unbridled  passions. 

A  vast  concourse  was  assembled  to 
witness. 

Disastrous  conflagration. 

The  conflagration  extended  its  devas- 
tating career. 

Edifice  consumed. 

The  progress  of  the  devouring  element 
was  arrested. 

Individual  was  precipitated. 

A  valuable  horse  attached  to  a  vehicle 
driven  by  J.  S.  in  the  employment  of 
J.  B.  collided  with. 

The  infuriated  animal. 

Called  into  requisition  the  services  of 
the  family  physician. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropo- 
lis, in  well-chosen  and  eloquent  lan- 
guage, frequently  interrupted  by  the 
plaudits  of  the  surging  multitude,  ofiici- 
ally  tendered  the  hospitalities. 

I  shall,  with  your  permission,  beg 
leave  to  offer  some  brief  observations. 

Commenced  his  rejoinder. 

One  of  those  omnipresent  characters 
who,  as  if  in  pursuance  of  some  previ- 
ous arrangement,  are  certain  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  vicinity  when  an  acci- 
dent occurs,  ventured  the  suggestion. 

He  deceased,  he  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence, his  spirit  quitted  its  earthly  habi- 
tation, winged  its  way  to  eternity;  shook 
off  its  burden,  etc.  .^i^i 

After  the  habit  has  been  acquired  of  expressing  thought][in 
clear,  well  ordered  sentences,  comes  the  possible  embellishments 
of  style  by  figures  of  speech.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
preliminary  study  of  rhetoric  will  aid  in  accomplishing  this  end. 
My  own  experience  in  teaching  the  art  of  writing  leads  me  to 
agree  with  Lord  Macaulay  in  his  statement  that  "grammars  of 


The  frightened  horse. 
Sent  for  the  doctor. 

The  mayor   of   the    city  in   a  short 
speech  welcomed. 


I  shall  say  a  few  words. 

Began  his  answer. 
A  bystander  advised. 


He  died. 
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rhetoric  and  grammars  of  logic  are  among  the  most  useless  furni- 
ture of  a  shelf  —  books  filled  with  idle  distinctions  and  definitions 
which  every  man  who  has  learned  them  makes  haste  to  forget. 
Who  ever  reasoned  better  for  having  been  taught  the  difference 
between  a  syllogism  and  an  enthymeme  ?  Who  ever  composed 
with  more  spirit  and  elegance  because  he  could  define  synecdoche 
or  metonomy."  It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  read  a  rhetoric  after 
one  has  written  considerably  because  one  can  then  understand 
the  principles  and  rules  laid  down  —  rules  which  he  never  can 
remember  and  understand  abstractly.  The  only  two  rules  of 
rhetoric  that  I  have  ever  found  of  practical  value  to  myself  or  my 
pupils  are  those  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  unity  or  connected 
thought  in  the  sentence  and  paragraph,  and  the  management  of 
similes  or  metaphors.  The  rule  that  metaphors  must  not  be 
mixed  the  young  writer  can  easily  understand,  especially  after 
having  his  attention  called  to  examples  of  mixed  metaphors.  I 
have  found  an  example  from  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  the  Irish  speaker  in 
Parliament,  a  good  and  effective  one.  He  began  one  of  his  fam- 
ous speeches  by  saying,  "  Sir,  I  smell  a  rat ;  Sir,  I  see  it  floating 
in  the  air,  and  Sir,  I  mean  to  nip  it  in  the  bud."  That  this  mis- 
take of  mkcing  metaphors  is  a  very  common  one,  aud  that  even 
good  writers  make  it,  Mr.  Lowell  shows  us  in  this  same  introduc- 
tion from  which  I  have  quoted.  He  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  Merivale's  History  of  the  Roman  Empire.  "  The  shadowy 
phantom  of  the  republic  continues  to  flit  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Caesar.  There  was  still,  he  apprehended,  a  germ  of  sentiment 
existing  on  which  a  scion  of  his  own  house  might  boldly  throw 
himself  and  raise  the  standard  of  a  patrician  independence." 
This  passage  he  proceeds  to  criticise  thus :  "  Now  a  ghost  may 
haunt  a  murderer,  but  hardly,  I  should  think,  to  scare  him  with  a 
threat  of  taking  a  new  lease  of  his  old  tenement.  And  fancy  the 
scion  of  a  house  in  the  act  of  throwing  itself  on  a  fferm  of  a  senti- 
ment to  raise  a  standard.  The  careful  study  of  what  anj^  good 
rhetoric  says  about  the  use  of  similes  and  metaphors,  will  enable 
any  painstaking  writer  to  avoid  such  mistakes.  If  it  does  not 
always  help  him  to  decide  what  similes  to  use,  it  at  least  teaches 
him  what  not  to  use." 

One  thing  which  all  writers  who  have  a  good  style  learn  to 
avoid  is  exaggeration  of  statement.  It  is  a  saying  of  Emerson's 
in  regard  to  manners  that  culture  kills  exaggeration,  and  nothing 
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could  be  truer,  as  in  manners  a  lady  or  gentleman  loses  whenever 
their  is  a  strain  to  express  pleasure  or  complaisance,  so  in  writing 
whenever  words  are  used  to  express  the  utmost  of  anything  there 
is  a  loss  of  that  power  which  comes  from  a  sense  of  reserve  force. 
Just  as  a  piano  struck  too  hard  gives  forth  not  musical  sounds 
but  mere  noise,  so  thought  expressed  in  an  exaggerated  style, 
recoils  upon  itself  and  leaves  the  impression  only  of  its  own 
futility. 

And,  finally,  one  of  the  best  possible  aids  to  the  cultivation  of 
a  good  literary  style  is  to  read  and  study  good  models  from  among 
the  great  writers  of  all  time,  and  to  read  the  critical  estimates  by 
good  critics  on  the  literature  of  the  past  or  the  present.  What 
helpfulness,  what  suggestiveness  in  such  books  as  Lowell's  '*  My 
Study  Windows "  or  "Among  my  Books";  or  in  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's "  Essays  in  Criticism,"  or  in  Andrew  Lang's  "  Letters  to 
Dead  Authors."  Even  Pope's  Essay  in  Criticism  contains  many 
helpful  hints  for  the  writers  of  to-day.  The  way  is  clear,  the 
helps  are  many  for  the  ambitious,  persevering,  industrious  writer 
of  articles,  or  books,  in  his  effort  to  acquire  that  most  delightful 
and  useful  art,  a  good  literary  style. 


IN  MOONLIGHT. 

GEO.  B.  6ABDNBB,  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

The  moon  appeare  above  the  eastern  height 
Illumining  a  lonely  fern-grown  dell, 
From  whose  moist  depths  a  trickling  stream  doth  tell 
Its  cloud- brought  secret  in  the  eerie  light. 
Beneath  the  fronds,  a  rabbit  leaps  in  fright. 
Then  pauses,  poised  as  though  it  thought  to  pray, 
Seeking  its  food  from  God  in  dread  dismay. 
And  doubtful  of  its  safety,  though  'tis  night. 
Far  in  the  deeper  woods,  a  whip-poor-will, 
Roused  by  th'  unwelcome  rays,  with  forceful  wail. 
Doth  voice  the  patient  woe  of  creatures  small 
That  with  the  mighty  world  do  strive  but  ill, 
Whose  life  is  all  one  straggle  and  a  fall. 
An  effort  to  survive  foredoomed  to  fail. 
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CHILDREISrS  LIES, 

BDGAB  JAMES  SWIFT,  STEVENS  POINT,  WIS. 

THOMAS  HUXLEY  once  said  that  children  are  not  bom 
stupid  but  are  made  stupid  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  quite  as 
true  that  children  are  not  born  deceitful  but  are  made  deceitful 
by  their  training. 

Punishment  is  the  only  method  known  to  most  parents  of  pre- 
venting the  repetition  of  undesirable  acts.  This  at  once  makes  a 
separation  between  parents  and  children  and  prevents  that  close 
confidence  which  is  essential  to  education.  A  child  feels  doubt 
concerning  his  mother's  approval  and  if  she  disapproves  a  scold- 
ing or  punishment  will  follow.  This  is  the  beginning  of  secre- 
tiveness,  of  retirement  within  himself,  and  soon  he  has  lost  that 
generous  frankness  which  naturally  belongs  to  childhood. 

Children  are  easily  influenced  by  the  idea  that  presents  itself 
ut  the  moment.  One  cause  of  its  power  is  the  absence  of  that 
knowledge  which  would  have  occasioned  other  ideas.  The  belief 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  efifort  to  reason  with  children  is  perni- 
cious. The  stream  of  thought  that  flows  through  a  child's  mind 
differs  in  intensity,  depth  and  breadth  from  that  of  an  adult,  but 
it  does  not  differ  in  kind.  Intensity  depends  largely  on  depth 
and  breadth  and  it  is  in  our  power  to  increase  both  and  so  to 
strengthen  the  intensity.  Different  ideas  then  appear  and  con- 
tend for  recognition.  The  one  which  finally  conquers  and  impels 
to  action  prevails  because  of  the  education  the  child  has  received. 
I  use  education  here  in  its  broadest  sense,  including  heredity, 
social  education  and  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  education 
in  its  limited  meaning.  Heredity,  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned, 
is  passed  and  its  effect  is  irremediable.  Social  education,  that  of 
environment,  can  be  met  and  to  a  certain  extent  directed  by  par- 
ents. The  line  of  action  which  a  child  will  choose  under  given 
conditions  is  then  largely  controllable  by  those  who  feel  most 
solicitous  for  his  growth  and  development. 

It  is  not  educational  to  check  action  by  fear.  If  the  only  deter- 
rent is  the  idea  of  punishment  that  appears  in  the  mind  simultan- 
eously with  the  idea  of  an  agreeable  act,  the  education  of  the 
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child  has  hopelessly  failed.  He  will  usually  commit  the  act  and 
take  his  chances  of  successful  concealment.  The  injury  to  his 
forming  character  in  this  case  is  twofold.  He  has  done  something 
which  he  feels  he  should  not  have  done,  and  he  has  determined, 
vaguely  perhaps  but  none  the  less  truly,  to  keep  it  from  his  par- 
ents' knowledge.  This  is  the  beginning  of  lying.  More  than  this, 
observations  in  criminology  show  that  prospective  punishment 
does  not  bring  before  the  mind  a  sufficiently  potent  idea  to  pre- 
vent a  forbidden  action.  The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  keeping 
the  act  secret  is  always  in  the  mind  simultaneously  with  the  idea 
of  punishment,  and  the  former  is  usually  sufficiently  vivid  to 
over-rule,  in  connection  with  the  pleasure  anticipated  either  in 
committing  the  act  or  in  enjoying  its  fruits.  Even  if  it  does  pre- 
vent, its  effect  in  character  building  is  worse  than  useless.  It  is 
decidedly  destructive.  In  such  a  case  a  child  does  not  refrain 
from  motives  that  ennoble  but  from  those  that  debase.  There  is 
no  contest  between  ideas,  one  of  which  offers  immediate  pleasure 
and  the  possibility  of  subsequent  pain,  while  the  other  urges  pres- 
ent restraint  because  of  permanent  benefit.  It  is  simply  the 
pleasurable  idea  on  the  one  side  and  cowurdly  fear  on  the  other. 
Even  the  foregoing  of  the  act  does  not  aid  the  character.  It  only 
develops  hesitation  and  cowardice. 

It  may  be  urged  that  a  child  will  rarely  prefer  the  act  that 
promises  permanent  benefit  in  the  future  to  that  which  offers 
immediate  pleasure.  This  will,  of  course,  at  the  outset  depend 
largely  on  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  parents,  on  inherited 
tendencies.  The  mere  presentation  to  the  mind  of  conflicting 
ideas,  in  one  of  which  knowledge  predominates  and  in  the  other 
feeling,  is  of  itself  the  beginning  of  something  better.  It  gives  a 
basis  for  reasoning  with  the  child  and  by  carefully  strengthening 
his  knowledge  this  factor  gi*adually  assumes  a  more  prominent 
part  in  all  ideas  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  emotional  element. 
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N  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly^  Mr.  F.  W.  Atkinson  contributes 
an  article  on  the  social  and  intellectual  position  of  the  public 
school  teacher  in  America.  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Atkinson 
briefly  stated,  seems  to  be,  that  the  great  majority  of  teachers  are 
of  small  account  in  the  beginning  and  of  no  account  in  the  end  ; 
that  they  are  so  poorly  qualified,  both  as  to  general  attainments 
and  specific  training  as  to  effectually  settle  the  question,  "Is 
Teaching  a  Profession  ?  "  in  the  negative.  In  comparison  with 
the  lawyer  or  physician,  he  finds  the  social  position  of  the  teacher 
decidedly  inferior  and  his  remuneration  notably  less,  yet  he 
believes  that  the  cure-all  lies  in  the  teacher  himself  —  that  when 
he  is  more  worthy  he  will  receive  greater  consideration,  and  when 
more  valuable  more  adequate  remuneration. 

With  due  respect  to  the  wholesome  optimism  of  this  conclusion, 
it  presents  some  analogy  to  the  statement  that  if  the  Asiatic  ele- 
phant would  just  grow  for  himself  a  fur  coat,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  his  widening  his  social  sympathies  by  going  to 
play  hide  and  seek  with  the  polar  bear  amid  glaciers  and  ice- 
bergs. 

The  knowledge  of  the  law  necessary  for  admission  to  the  bar  is 
but  a  small  part  of  a  progressive  lawyer's  attainments  after  a  few 
years  of  practice.  The  young  M.D.  with  his  first  diploma  has 
much  to  learn  from  the  older  practitioner.  The  same  things  may 
doubtless  be  said  of  the  teacher  with  one  important  difference. 
As  the  lawyer  shapes  his  life  around  his  work  he  is  continually 
broadening  and  enriching  himself  as  a  man.  As  his  judgment 
matures  and  his  intellectual  grasp  extends  and  strengthens,  he  is 
continually  solving  questions  for  which  society  stands  waiting. 
Progressing  as  a  lawyer  makes  him  progress  as  a  man.  To  enrich 
the  man  is  to  advance  the  lawyer.  Yet,  when  the  skin  grows  yel- 
low and  the  little  bald  spot  appears,  when  conversation  grows 
technical  and  distinctions  distressingly  fine  —  in  short,  when  the 
eccentricities  of  his  class  appear,  we  do  not  blame  the  individual, 
but  admit  them  as  the  outgrowth  of  his  peculiar  labors.     The 
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same  rule  applies  to  the  expert  physician  who  is  virtually  the 
modern  pope.  He  says,  "  Exercise,"  and  the  world  is  on  wheels. 
He  cries,  "  Microbes,"  and  we  forsake  the  wells  of  our  fathers  and 
begin  life  anew  on  carpetless  floors.  He  has  but  to  command 
fumigation  and  heavenward  ascends  the  blue  smoke  of  sulphur 
incense  only  to  be  quenched  in  favor  of  steam  cylinders  or  some 
other  more  efficient  device.  Do  we  yield  this  homage  to  a  walk-^ 
ing  encyclopedia  of  scientific  data  ?  Never.  Only  to  a  man  wha 
has  put  his  work  into  his  life  and  his  life  into  his  work  until  well 
rounded  and  thoroughly  sympathetic  he  commands  the  power  of 
his  science  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Yet,  when  we  find  him 
abrupt  and  dictatorial,  we  excuse  it  by  saying,  "  That's  just  the 
way  with  doctors ;  they  are  so  used  to  being  obeyed."  We  are 
just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  power  of  environment.  If  the 
law  in  a  large  part  makes  the  lawyer  —  if  the  practice  of  medicine 
is  an  important  element  in  forming  the  character  of  the  doctor  — 
if  every  other  vocation  in  such  large  measure  affects  its  adherents 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  to  them  class  characteristics,  is  it 
either  logical  or  fair  to  accept  Mr.  Atkinson's  conclusion  that 
teachers  are  accountable  for  their  work  and  themselves  ? 

However  uniformly  poor  (if,  as  Mr.  Atkinson  states,  it  is  poor),, 
may  be  the  quality  of  the  material  which  goes  into  the  teaching 
force  of  the  public  schools,  it  must  possess  all  the  varieties  of 
poorness,  but  certainly  no  class  of  workers  is  quite  so  plainly 
branded  by  class  eccentricities  and  idiosyncrasies  as  is  the  teach- 
ing class.  The  average  professional  life  of  the  teacher  is,  we  are 
repeatedly  assured,  alarmingly  short.  Yet  this  ever-changing, 
inpouring,  heterogeneous  mass  comes  out  painfully  homogeneous 
and  distinctly  labeled.  Is  any  other  proof  necessary  to  show  that 
one  powerful  force  produces  this  result  ?  The  only  force  common 
to  all  and  strong  enough  to  give  this  impress,  is  the  work  itself^ 

The  lawyer's  work  is  a  continuous  unending  struggle  with  the 
tangled  web  of  right  and  wrong.  His  life-long  effort  is  to  rescue 
the  golden  but  elusive  thread  of  justice  and  gently  straighten  it^ 
If  it  pulls  firm  and  even  back  and  back  till  the  ^^  mind  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  without  encountering  another  tan- 
gle in  the  way  of  adverse  precedent,  the  operation  is  successful. 
Out  of  these  colorless  labors  he  is  able  not  only  to  make  a  lawyer, 
but  a  man,  acceptable  to  friends  and  to  a  community.  The  doc- 
tor's life-work  runs  continuously  beside  disease,  malformation  and 
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monstrosity ;  always  is  he  engaged  in  an  unequal  strife  to  bring 
that  which  is  inherently  weak,  to  strength ;  that  which  is  imper- 
fect, to  perfection ;  that  which  is  unseemly,  to  be  beautiful ;  yet 
this  life  leaves  a  noble,  manly  soul.  If  the  teacher's  work  is  any- 
thing, it  is  the  development  of  the  body,  the  unfolding  of  the 
mind,  the  nurturing  of  little  souls.  In  the  main  this  work  has 
nothing  to  do  with  tangles  or  .monstrosities,  simply  with  normal 
children  —  these  fresh  little  citizens  who  come  into  our  midst  and 
live  again  the  whole  race's  experience,  giving  to  the  world  peren- 
nial springtime  and  gladness  and  bravely  preparing  to  carry  our 
best  wisdom  on  into  the  future  beyond  us.  Leading  the  children 
on !  a  work  at  once  so  necessary,  so  natural  and  so  beautiful,  is  the 
vocation  to  which  but  few  men  will  ally  themselves  —  never  with- 
out apology  —  and  in  which  women  lose  their  graces  and  their 
health  and  from  which  they  escape  at  the  fii-st  opportunity.  This 
vocation  does  not  assist  men  and  women  to  come  out  rounded 
and  lovely,  but  sends  forth  fanatics,  cranks,  or  still  worse,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  the  main,  nonentities  —  unknown  and 
unfit  to  be  known  in  the  life  of  society. 

Here  then,  is  the  distinctive  difference  between  the  work  of 
the  teacher  and  that  of  the  doctor  or  lawyer.  Their  work,  directly 
and  indirectly,  aids  development  while  teaching  directly  and  indi- 
rectly produces  deterioration.  Since  the  painful  defect  is  not  in 
the  intrinsic  character  of  the  work  which  is  in  essence  manifestly 
not  inferior  to  law  or  medicine,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  in 
the  manner  of  doing  the  work  —  in  the  prevailing  system. 

What  then,  is  this  all-perverting,  insidious  system  ?  What  but 
a  veritable  hodge-podge  of  precedent  and  prejudice.  Doubtless 
the  backbone  of  the  plan  comes  to  us  direct  from  our  New  Eng- 
land ancestry,  but  the  numerous  alterations  and  additions  from 
many  men  of  many  minds,  while  they  may  have  improved,  have 
not  unified  or  simplified  it.  We  have  outlived  Puritan  ideals  and 
have  new  and  peculiar  needs,  yet  we  hold  largely  to  their  educa- 
tional forms  and  ideals.  Their  primary  school  existed  that  the 
children  might  be  able  to  read  the  Bible.  Their  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  came  into  being  to  fit  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry of  a  particular  sect.  We  now  know,  alas,  that  the  ability  to 
read  the  Bible  does  not  mean  oneness  of  creed,  or  even  a  moral 
life.  That  the  ability  to  read  anything  and  everything  does  not 
insure  wisdom  as  the  sturdy  Puritan  supposed,  but  that  the  power 
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to  think  and  to  do  should  have  a  prior  place  in  the  training  of  the 
child  of  to-day.  Yet  the  great  stress  of  the  school  system  is  still 
put  upon  learning  to  read.  We  resolutely  decline  to  favor  any  class 
in  our  public  school,  yet  our  high  school  and  colleges  are  but  slowly 
changing  from  the  course  which  was  supposed  to  produce  the 
proper  kind  of  clergymen.  Almost  the  whole  scheme  is  a  dis- 
tressing case  of  "  new  wine  in  old  bottles,"  with  the  still  more 
distressing  addition  now  and  then  of  new  bottles  without  any 
wine  at  all.  For  so  bound  are  we  to  the  forms  of  things  that 
when  we  have  adopted  some  excellent  modern  innovations  we 
have  left  them  soulless.  It  is  this  much  venerated  crazy  patch- 
work of  a  system  that  is  the  veritable  little  old  man  of  the  sea 
who  is  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  whole  teaching  public. 

The  question  of  improving  the  condition  of  teachers  socially, 
intellectually  or  professionally,  is  the  question  of  freeing  them 
from  this  burden.  It  is  the  question  of  changing  a  stilted  arti- 
ficial vocation  into  a  natural  one  consistent  with  the  scientific 
knowledge  available  upon  the  subject.  It  is  because  we  hold 
sacred  practices  of  men  long  dead  —  men  who,  were  they  now 
living,  would  have  possessed  greater  wisdom  —  and  fail  to  study 
the  pivotal  point  in  any  plan  of  education,  the  child,  that  the 
practice  of  teaching  is  false  and  has  a  deteriorating  effect  upon 
those  who  engage  in  it. 

So  long  as  the  system  holds  place,  conditions  will  be  changed 
but  little,  for,  no  matter  how  we  write  it  theoretically,  the 
demands  made  of  the  practical  teacher  are  that  he  conform  to  the 
demands  of  the  system.  That  he  make  a  mechanical  application 
of  a  rigid,  inadequate  scheme  to  quivering,  palpitating,  thrilling, 
humanity  and  keep  the  bits  of  humanity  in  submissive,  smiling 
attitudes  all  the  time.  The  first  operation  is  called  teaching,  the 
second,  discipline.  Verily,  no  man  can  develop  himself  by  any 
such  artificial  activity.  It  is  because  of  its  artificiality  and 
unsoundness  that  most  men  leave  the  business.  It  is  because  of 
these  things  that  they  Leave  it  less  in  character  and  attainments 
than  when  they  entered  it.  It  is  because  of  these  things  that 
both  men  and  women  become  broken  in  health  and  adverse  to 
society. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  at  least  in  the 
West,  the  very  best  of  the  community's  young  womanhood  goes 
into  the  teaching  force,  the  extent  and  peculiar  character  of  the 
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ill  health  which  falls  to  their  lot  is  in  itself  a  question  of  grave 
"Concern.  In  a  large  western  city  a  leading  specialist  in  the  dis- 
eases of  women  said  that  seventy  five  per  cent,  of  his  practice 
was  among  teachers.  A  lady  physician  in  the  same  city  said  that 
it  was  rare  to  find  a  teacher  who  had  not  some  more  or  less  devel- 
oped phase  of  female  weakness.  The  reason  is  plain ;  the  con- 
tinual nerve  strain  reacts  upon  the  delicate  organism  and  in  a 
little  time  produces  serious  derangements.  A  large  number  of 
women  who  have  taught  for  several  years  previous  to  their  mar- 
riage die  with  their  first  babe.  A  still  greater  number  drag  out 
the  life  of  a  delicate  woman  and  rear  one  delicate  child.  Is  all 
this  meaningless? 

The  warden  of  a  state  penitentiary  once  said,  a  prison  is  only 
a  very  big  school  of  very  bad  boys.  In  this  institution,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  will  walk  in  noiseless  procession-chain-step. 
But  there  is  unconquerable  force,  in  a  dozen  different  forms, 
within  call.  What  is  the  difference  in  theory  between  that 
regime  and  the  discipline  of  the  school  which  the  public  generally 
has  in  mind  ?  Only  this  —  sentiment  has  taken  the  rod  from  the 
teacher's  hands,  but  the  same  plan  otherwise  is  to  be  enforced 
and  the  young  girl  with  fifty  pupils  has  to  substitute  a  force  of 
nerve  and  will,  to  carry  out  the  more  legitimate  work  of  the  rod. 
For  the  teacher,  if  there  be  no  escape,  the  result  must  be  ruined 
health ;  for  the  children,  for  whom  there  is  no  escape,  it  means  a 
social  environment  after  the  pattern  of  the  prison,  much  physical 
ill  and  a  more  or  less  exaggerated  case  of  mental  dyspepsia. 
After  years  of  this  kind  of  treatment,  philosophers  marvel  that 
the  masses  cannot  think,  and  bewail  the  power  of  the  demagogue. 

This  is  the  system ;  and  who  is  accountable  that  it  still  retains 
power  and  influence  ?  The  first  superficial  thought  may  point  to 
the  teachers  themselves,  but  a  moment's  consideration  will  reveal 
the  injustice  of  this.  Is  the  servant  greater  than  his  master? 
Only  as  the  teaching  force  is  a  part  of  the  public  is  it  responsible. 
Seemingly  the  life  of  the  system  is  twined  and  intertwined,  not  so 
much  in  the  lives  of  the  people  as  in  'the  institutions  of  the  peo- 
ple, until  it  is  slipping  down  to  a  par  with  other  political  matters 
and  controlled  and  managed  by  the  same  methods.  No  graver 
mistake  could  be  made.  As  to  the  schools  themselves,  the  public 
not  only  provides  but  arranges  and  plans  the  houses  and  appara- 
tus —  all  tools  for  the  work.     It  decides  upon  just  what  shall  be 
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studied,  how  and  in  what  order,  and  for  what  time ;  what  shall  be 
the  time  of  the  school,  what  shall  be  its  date  of  opening  and 
closing.  It  sets  up  its  own  vague,  unreliable  ideal,  and  employs 
a  teacher  whose  success  is  determined  by  his  ability  to  carry  out 
these  desires.  He  may  find  forbearance  if  he  lags  a  little  behind 
them,  but  if  he  goes  on  beyond,  "  that  way  madness  lies." 

But  why,  it  is  asked,  does  not  the  teacher  go  out  among  the 
people  and  plead  his  own  cause  —  the  cause  of  freedom  ?  Why 
does  not  the  convict  go  out  among  the  people  and  plead  his  own 
cause  —  the  cause  of  freedom  ?  Because  the  people  have  placed 
upon  him  fetters  which  render  that  act  impossible.  The  fetters 
of  the  teacher  may  be  more  respectable  and  less  visible  than  those 
of  the  convict,  but  it  is  questionable  if  they  are  any  less  real  or 
less  galling. 

If,  some  morning,  the  general  public  should  have  entirely  for- 
gotten that  it  ever  went  to  school,  that  its  grand-parents  ever 
went  to  school  —  perhaps  even  that  it  ever  had  any  grand-parents 
—  and  had  in  fact  just  its  own  children  and  its  own  common 
sense  to  guide  it,  we  would  have  different  schools  in  a  week. 
"  What !  "  an  average  citizen  would  exclaim,  '"  put  my  nine-year 
old  boy  in  with  forty-nine  other  nine-year  olds,  under  one  young 
woman  ?  Why,  there  are  only  four  at  home  and  their  mother  and 
I  have  all  we  can  do  to  keep  things  right.  One  in  ten  is  quite 
thick  enough." 

To  cut  every  school  into  two  parts  and  many  a  one  into  four 
parts,  would  at  once  remove  from  both  teacher  and  pupil  the  main 
causes  of  health  failure  —  bad  air  and  nervous  strain.  If  teach- 
ing were  thus  reduced  to  its  natural  and  legitimate  conditions 
and  given  a  scientific  basis  and  a  scientific  freedom,  the  evils  most 
oppressing  to  the  social  philosophers  would  at  once  disappear. 

The  lack  of  social  tendencies  in  the  teacher  is  the  main  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  much-needed  social  culture.  To  remove 
the  causes  of  health  failure  would  be  to  revolutionize  the  tendency. 
The  desire  in  man  to  seek  companionship,  arises  from  a  natural 
exuberance  of  spirit — a  blended  physical  and  intellectual  over- 
flow, of  which,  as  in  all  else,  physical  vigor  is"  the  primary  and 
fundamental  basis.  The  work  of  teaching  as  the  world  now 
knows  it,  effectually  destroys  this  primary  condition.  But  where 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  activity  of  the  pleasureable^ 
exhilerating  sort,  it  may  for  a  considerable  time  overcome  physi- 
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cal  languor  and  seek  through  companionship  to  share  its  golden 
treasures  with  kindred  souls.  But,  alas,  teaching  does  not  lead 
to  this  1  The  mind  is  weary  with  drudging  long  hours  over 
empty  lessons,  averages  and  examinations,  but  even  more  than  all 
this  comes  the  soul  weariness  —  the  dissatisfaction !  With  the 
exception  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  specialists,  kinder- 
gartners,  and  a  few  most  happily  situated,  teaching,  as  we  now 
know  it,  does  not  satisfy  the  teacher.  The  never-ending  conflict^ 
between  what  in  his  judgment  ought  to  be  done  and  what  must  be 
done,  rages  in  his  breast.  To  express  it  is  useless,  since  success 
depends  upon  conformity,  and  to  admit  a  struggle  is  to  confess  a 
weakness  —  so  having  nothing  to  say  and  being  in  no  mood  to 
hear,  why  should  he  seek  society  ?  This  is  the  secret  —  a  very 
open  one,  of  the  teacher-recluse,  perhaps  of  the  teacher-nonentity. 
When  the  heart  is  full  of  grave  unrest  —  perhaps  even  great 
despair  —  it  seeks  no  companion.  But  let  the  teacher  once  more 
feel  the  natural  buoyancy  of  young  life  in  his  veins,  and  ideas, 
which  arise  from  natural,  necessary,  scientific  service  for  the 
world,  striving  in  his  brain,  and  you  will  see  him  in  society^ 
recognized  by  the  thoughtful  and,  despite  his  penury,  clothed  in 
wedding  garment. 

The  questions  of  special  training  and  remuneration  would  solve 
themselves  under  these  conditions.  But,  because  of  the  lack  of 
direct  comparison  between  workers,  some  plan  must  always  be 
arranged  to  allow  teachers  to  observe  others  at  work  and  to  study 
other  teachers  in  their  work.  And  because  the  teacher  comes  in 
contact  with  minds  not  yet  fully  awakened,  because  he  must 
always  lead,  it  will  be  necessary  that  his  hours  of  labor  be  short 
enough  to  allow  for  a  variety  of  experiences  and  studies  aside 
from  his  regular  work.  Yet  it  seems  reasonable,  were  teach- 
ing natural  and  based  upon  the  child  and  his  need,  that  the  pub- 
lic might  become  as  much  in  touch  with  the  teacher,  the  child's 
interpreter,  the  man  who  could  tell  of  methods  of  mind  unfolded 
and  of  laws  governing  a  soul's  progress,  as  with  those  who  tell 
them  of  germs  and  torts. 

Mr.  Atkinson  deploies  the  lack  of  fraternity.  A  man  must 
believe  in  himself  before  he  can  believe  in  his  brother.  When  he 
distrusts,  if  not  his  own  work,  the  accepted  way  of  doing  it,  how 
can  he  trust  his  brother  who  probably  follows  the  accepted  way 
more  closely  ?    In  proportion  as  teachers  have  conquered  the  sys- 
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tem  and  risen  to  better  things  they  have  grown  fraternal.  But 
simple  fraternity  can  no  more  break  the  bonds  than  could  cooper- 
ative effort  among  any  set  of  bondsmen.  Nothing  better  than 
momentary  relief  can  come  without  the  recognition  and  help  of 
the  real  power,  the  roaster,  Public  Opinion.  The  pulpit,  the 
press  and  the  public  must  cooperate,  —  cooperate  in  becoming 
intelligent !  For  the  public  to  become  intelligent  on  the  subject 
means  to  have  the  matter  made  right. 

When  all  is  right,  when  the  child  has  replaced  the  system  with 
•common  sense  precedent ;  when  thoughtf ulness,  prejudice  and  the 
patriot  have  replaced  the  politician,  then  the  environment  will 
nurture  the  man  and  lead  him  onward  even  while  he  bends  in  his 
labor.  False  barriers  will  melt  and  the  teacher  will  be  invaluable 
to  society  by  becoming  all  of  his  higher  self  in,  and  through,  his 
•chosen  service.  But  to  expect  him  to  be  this  now  !  O,  no !  The 
most  serious  minded  elephant  cannot  grow  a  fur  coat  in  his  tropi- 
•cal  clime. 


A   CULTURE  LIST. 

HIRAH  M.  STANLEY*  LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS. 

MANY  desire  in  a  more  or  less  vague  way  some  acquaintance 
with  the  master  works  of  master  minds  in  literature,  art 
and  science,  but  fail  to  accomplish  anything  of  value  because  they 
lack  a  simple  and  definite  goal  for  their  effort.  Such  would  be 
glad  to  know  just  what  is  the  best  and  most  indispensable  in  cul- 
ture, just  what  every  one  should  both  know  and  know  about. 
Hence  such  lists  as  Mr.  Lubbock's  100  best  books  have  a  suggest- 
iveness  and  stimulus  for  those  ambitious  of  higher  cultivation. 
With  reference  to  such  lists  it  is,  indeed,  often  objected  that 
standards  vary,  that  where  tastes  differ  it  is  useless  to  be  so  spe- 
cific. Granting,  however,  that  some  allowance  ought  always  to 
be  made  for  individuality  and  variance  in  critical  standards,  yet 
there  is  a  general  consensus  of  criticism  which  even  the  most 
original  mind  cannot  wholly  neglect,  and  which  is  a  safe  rule  for 
the  great  majority.  Let  us  then  try  to  form  a  list  of  the  one 
hundred  best  productions  of  literature,  science,  art  and  music, 
which  ought  to  be  considered  in  any  scheme  of  education  or  of 
self-culture.  I  judge  that  it  would  be  much  as  follows  for  books 
•of  all  kinds,  works  of  art  and  musical  compositions. 
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1  Webster,  International  Dictionary. 

2  Bartholomew,  Library  Atlafi. 

3  Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  new  ed. 

4  Bartlett,  Familiar  Quotations. 

5  Shakespeare. 

6  Milton. 

7  Tennyson. 

8  B.  Browning,  Selections. 
0  Longfellow,  Poems. 

10  Lowell,  Poems. 

11  American  Poems,  Scudder 

12  Golden  Treasury,  Palgrave. 

13  Bacon,  Essays. 

14  Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus. 

15  Irving,  Sketch-Book. 

16  Holmes,  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 

Table. 

17  Emerson,  Essays. 

18  American  Prose,  Scudder. 

19  English  Prose,  Garnett. 

20  Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels. 

21  Defoe,  Kobinson  Crusoe. 

22  Eliot,  Adam  Bede. 

23  Dickens,  Pickwick  Papers. 

24  Scott,  Ivanhoe. 

25  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

26  Hawthorne,  Marble  Faun. 

27  Poe's  Tales. 

28  Bible. 

29  Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

30  Kempis,  Imitation  of  Christ. 

31  Marcus  Aurelius. 

32  Homer,  Pope. 

33  Church,  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates 

(Plato). 

34  Dante,  Longfellow. 

35  Goethe,  Taylor. 

30  Moliere,  Select  Comedies. 

37  Hugo,  Les  Miserables. 

38  Cerantes,  Don  Quixote. 

39  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth. 

40  McMaster,  History  of  the  United 

States. 

41  Green,  Shorter  History  of  England. 

42  Picturesque  America,  Appleton. 
48  Mahaffy,  Pictures  of  Greece. 

44  Wey,  Rome. 

45  Ltlbke,  History  of  Art. 

46  Cooke,  New  Chemistry. 

47  Langley,  New  Astronomy. 

48  Shaler,  Story  of  the  Earth. 

49  James,  Shorter  Psychology. 

50  Wallace,  Darwinism. 


51  Hermes  of  Olympus. 

52  Venus  of  Melos. 

53  Niobe. 

54  Michael  Angelo,  Moses. 

55  Michael  Angelo,  Day  and  Night. 

56  Donatello,  St.  George. 

57  Luca  della  Robbia,  Singing  Chil- 

dren. 

58  Raphael,  St.  Cecilia. 

59  Raphael,  Madonna  della  Sedia. 

60  Leonardo,  Last  Supper. 

61  Leonardo,  Mona  Lisa. 

62  Correggio,  St.  Catherine. 

63  Titian,  Christ  and  Tribute  Money. 

64  Ddrer,  Knight  and  Death. 

65  Rembrandt,  Night  and  Watch. 
06  Ruben's  Garland  of  Flowers. 

67  Van  Dyck,  Children  of  Charles  I. 

68  Poussin,  Arcadia. 

69  Claude,  David  at  the  Cave  of  Adul- 

lam. 

« 

70  Millet,  Angelus. 

71  Murillo,  Child  and  St.  John. 

72  Velasquez,  Philip  IV.,  Uffizi. 

73  Reynolds,  Dorathy. 

74  Hogarth,  Marriage  a  la  Mode. 

75  Turner,  Slave  Ship. 

76  Pergolesi,  Stabat  Mater. 

77  Bach,  Passion  Music. 

78  Bach,  Organ  Fugue,  G  Minor. 

79  Handel,  Messiah. 

80  Handel,  Israel  in  Egypt. 

81  Gluck,  Orpheus. 

82  Haydn,  Creation. 

83  Mozart,  Don  Giovanni. 

84  Mozart,  Requiem  Mass. 

85  Beethoven,  Choral  Symphony. 

86  Beethoven,  Fifth  Symphony. 

87  Schubert,  Erl  Konig. 

88  Weber,  Freischutz. 

89  Weber,  Invitation  to  Waltz. 

90  Mendellsohn,  Elijah. 

91  Mendellsohn,  Spring  Song. 

92  Schumann,  Symphony  in  D  Flat. 

93  Schumaim,  Phantasie  Stucke. 

94  Chopin,  Fantasie  Impromptu. 

95  Chopin,  Polonaise  in  A  Flat. 

96  Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapsody.  (2) 

97  Berlioz,  Damnation  of  Faust. 

98  Meyerbeer,  Huguenots. 

99  Wagner,  Lohengrdn. 

100  Wagner,  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  books  I  have  not  selected  abstractly 
the  best,  the  very  greatest  achievements  of  the  human  mind,  but 
the  best  for  the  general  reader.  Thus  I  mention  both  power- 
giving  and  knowledge-giving  books,  books  of  pure  literature  and 
also  books  of  reference,  and  also  popular  reliable  works  on  gen- 
eral science  and  a  few  table-books.  This  book-list  is  slightly 
revised  from  one  I  published  in  the  Library  Journal^  July,  1892, 
where  I  advised  it  "  for  an  American  who  could  not  buy  a  larger 
library,  or  for  the  first  books  in  any  American's  library."  Good 
photographic  and  other  reproduction  of  the  art  works  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  bought.  The  musical  compositions  mentioned 
may  be  heard  competently  rendered  in  our  large  cities,  and  most 
of  them,  at  least  in  parts,  are  susceptible  of  piano  interpretation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  phonographic  or  other  means  good 
mechanical  reproductions  of  the  best  music  may  soon  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

If  one  is  really  anxious  to  know  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  said  in  every  mode,  it  is  well  to  set  a  definite  goal  to  be 
attained  by  definite  routine,  and  I  am  sure  that  any  one  who  will 
seriously  turn  and  return  to  the  study  of  these  works  will  attain 
that  large  and  true  culture,  that  elevation  of  mind  and  refine- 
ment of  feeling  which  is  one  of  the  highest  and  purest  joys  of 
living.  By  the  formation  of  circles  of  students  engaged  in  the 
direct  systematic  study  of  the  best  in  art  and  sciience  much  per- 
manent good  could  be  accomplished. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  College  of  New  Jersey  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  now 
Princeton  University.  And  gravely  does  the  famous  old  college, 
which  has  just  celebrated  its  sesqui-eentennial  with  imposing  ceremonies 
deserv'e  the  name.  It  stands  worthily  by  the  side  of  Harvard  and  Yale. 
These  are  our  ancient  and  venerable  seats  of  learning.  A  great  gulf, 
measured  in  years,  separates  them  from  such  swiftly  advancing  young 
institutions  as  Ck>rnell,  Oberlin,  Ann  Arbor,  Chicago  or  Leland  Stan- 
ford. The  mantle  of  Witherspoon  and  McCosh  rests  fittingly  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Dr.  Patton.  Great  gifts  are  announced  at  the  opening  of 
Princeton's  university  life.  A  great  past  —  a  noble  and  rich  heritage 
—  is  hers.  A  broader,  grander  future  opens  before  her.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  take  a  part  in  this  nota- 
ble anniversary.  He  confers  dignity  upon  the  occasion,  but  no  less  the 
occasion  confers  dignity  upon  him.  President  Cleveland  realized  that 
it  was  an  epochal  moment  and  his  grave  and  weighty  words  became  the 
man 'and  the  place.  We  have  only  room  to  quote  a  few  sentences  of  an 
address,  brief  but  full  of  sound  and  noble  thought,  which  should  be  read 
and  heeded  by  all  our  citizens.  Especially  should  college  men  and  edu- 
cators take  these  words  to  heart :  '^  I  would  have  those  sent  out  by  our 
universities  and  colleges  not  only  the  counsellors  of  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen, but  the  tribunes  of  the  people  —  fully  appreciating  every  con- 
dition that  presses  upon  their  daily  life,  sympathetic  in  every  untoward 
situation,  quick  and  earnest  in  every  effort  to  advance  their  happiness 
and  welfare,  and  prompt  and  sturdy  in  the  defense  of  all  their  rights." 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  papers  on  the  relation  of  the  kindergarten 
to  the  public  school  system  which  we  have  ever  seen,  is  the 
report  of  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  Director  of  Kindergartens,  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  Following  the  example  inau- 
gurated by  Dr.  Harris  at  St.  Louis,  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  arc 
now  adopting  the  kindergarten  as  a  permanent  feature  of  their  school 
systems.  Miss  Fisher  is  practically  fiiuperintendent  of  the  sixty-one 
kindei^artens  in  Boston,  to  which  children  are  admitted  from  the  age  of 
3 J  to  5..  With  the  cooperation  of  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Supervisor 
of  Primary  Education,  backed  by  the  hearty  sympathy  and  support  of 
the  entire  official  body,  the  interesting  experiment  of  the  kindergarten 
as  the  initial  department  of  the  American  common  school  system  ia 
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being  wrought  out  with  encouragiDg  hope  of  success.  It  is  high  time 
this  fiual  t«8t  of  the  permanent  value  of  the  kindergarten  were  made. 
For,  already,  this  form  of  school  has  become  everywhere  a  fashionable 
fad ;  through  the  South,  caught  up  by  scores  of  amiable  and  impecu- 
nious ladies  as  an  excuse  for  gathering  a  sort  of  day  nursery  of  unman- 
ageable children  ;  hailed  by  thousands  of  lazy  and  foolish  mothers  as  a 
providential  relief  for  the  home  charge  of  the  infant  brigade ;  estab- 
lished by  churches,  with  one  eye  wide  open  to  proselyting  from  "the 
masses  " ;  seized  upon  by  enthusiastic  wealthy  ladies  as  the  right  thing 
for  colonies  of  negro,  mining  and  other  neglected  children,  whose  one 
need  is,  a  good  primary  school.  Too  many  of  the  leaders  of  this- 
movement  from  abroad  have  held  it  in  contemptuous  exclusiveness, 
apart  from  the  American  public  school  system.  And  the  painful 
impression  cannot  be  avoided  that  large  numbers  of  the  graduates  of 
the  kindergarten  training  schools  never  get  farther  than  handing  round 
the  *' gifts,"  teaching  puerile  songs,  and  dealing  with  wide-awake 
American  children  in  a  way  that  develops  the  contempt  of  the  average 
five-year  old  small  boy.  The  admirable  report  of  Miss  Fisher  stands 
up  as  a  lighthouse,  cleaving  the  waves  of  this  turbid  and  troubled  sea 
with  avenues  of  life.  It  should  be  printed  and  everywhere  circulated, 
''read,  pondered  and  inwardly  digested."  For,  if  the  kindergarten  is 
to  become  a  permanent  factor  in  American  education,  it  must  be  as  the- 
beginning  of  the  natural  method  of  instruction,  discipline  and  develop- 
ment, in  connection  with  the  primary  department  of  the  common  school. 

WE  do  not  quite  understand  the  meaning  of  the  somewhat  per- 
sistent suggestion  in  the  admirable  report  of  the  Public  School 
State  Authorities  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  graduates  of  the  City 
Training  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  urged  to  enter  the 
State  Normal  Schools  as  a  sort  of  "finishing  school"  of  their  pro- 
fessional training.  One  of  the  decided  superiorities  of  the  New  York 
public  school  system  was  the  new  departure  in  methods  of  instruction 
at  the  Oswego  State  Normal  School,  some  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 
And  perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature  was  the  organization  of  the- 
City  Training  School  for  teachers.  At  that  date,  the  state  normal 
schools  everywhere  were  thronged  with  pupils,  largely  from  the  rural 
districts  and  villages,  whose  academical  preparation  was  of  the  most 
elementai*y  sort.  The  emphasis  of  instruction  was,  of  necessity,  on 
the  academical  side,  and  thousands  of  these  graduates  went  forth  with, 
a  scholarship  inferior  to  that  of  the  higher  grammar  grades  in  the- 
schools  of  every  considerable  city.  It  was  largely  because  of  this  lack 
of  reliable  scholarship  that  the  training  in  pedagogy  in  the  state  nor- 
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mal  was  so  iDeffective ;  for  until  one  knows  what  to  teach,  a  method  is 
practically  of  little  importance.  £ven  as  late  as  1880,  only  one  state 
normal  school  in  Massachusetts  had  a  practise  department ;  and  ten 
years  previous,  not  half  a  dozen  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
Springfield  were  graduates  of  the  neighboring  state  normal  at  West- 
field.  President  Sheldon  of  Oswego,  followed  by  the  New  York  state 
normals,  made  it  possible  that  the  improved  methods  of  instruction 
should  be  successfully  worked  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  states,  by  his  admirable  organization  of  the  city  training 
school  especially  for  primary  teachera ;  of  which  every  pupil  should  be 
a  graduate  of  the  city  high  school  or  its  equivalent ;  and,  for  at  least 
one  year,  be  under  the  training  of  expert  teachers ;  with  a  large  section 
of  the  public  schools  set  apart  for  a  practise  department.  We  remem- 
ber in  one  year  of  the  sixties,  the  Oswego  school  sent  forth  from  its 
graduating  class  a  score  of  young  men  and  women  to  the  different 
Western  cities  as  teachers  in  these  schools.  In  a  state  like  Ohio,  which 
still  persistently  refuses  to  establish  a  state  normal  school,  the  high 
reputation  of  its  city  school  system  has  been  due  almost  entirely  to  these 
training  schools  for  teachers.  New  England,  with  characteristic  inde- 
pendence, very  slowly  followed  this  lead.  In  several  large  towns,  what 
was  called  a  training  school  was  simply  a  group  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates, set  to  teach  in  a  large  building,  on  half  pay,  under  a  master  who 
was  expected  to  give  such  professional  instruction  and  guidance  as  pos- 
sible to  his  worn-out  and  discouraged  subordinates.  Although  the 
state  schools  everywhere  have  made  great  advances  during  the  past 
twenty  yeai's,  and  a  recent  law  in  Massachusetts  compels  all  candidates 
for  state  normal  schools,  after  a  certain  date,  to  be  graduates  of  a  high 
school  approved  by  the  State  Board;  yet  the  proposition  that  the 
graduates  of  the  training  school  of  Boston,  Springfield  and  other  cities 
should  take  another  course  at  a  state  normal  certainly  needs  a  good 
deal  of  explanation. 

THE  American  Univereity  at  Washington  is  no  longer  a  dream,  but 
a  solid,  materialized  fact.  The  corner-stone  of  the  first  building, 
the  Hall  of  History,  was  laid  on  Wednesday,  October  21.  It  was  a 
granite  block  weighing  five  and  a  half  tons,  and  was  laid  with  imposing 
ceremonies  performed  by  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  Thomas  Bowman,  D.  D.,  concluding  with  exercises  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  The  Hall  of  History 
will  be  the  first  of  the  group  of  university  buildings  to  be  erected. 
It  will  be  of  Ionic  architecture  and  will  be  of  pure  white  marble. 
It  will  occupy  one  of   the   highest  sites  in  the  vicinity  of   Washing- 
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ton,  and  present  an  imposing  appearance  from  all  directions.  In 
addition,  six  other  buildings  are  already  planned  for.  One  of  these 
will  contain  the  administrative  rooms.  Therg  will  be  a  Hall  of  Science, 
*one  of  Philosophy,  —  where  will  be  pursued  the  study  of  metaphysics, 
philosophy,  archaeology,  theism,  religions,  psychology,  ethics,  logic, 
sociology,  economics  and  civics.  There  will  be  a  Hall  of  Law,  and  one 
of  Language  for  the  study  of  American,  European,  Mediterranean  and 
Oriental  literature ;  and  a  Hall  of  Medicine.  The  American  University 
is  planned  as  a  post-graduate  institution,  and  only  those  will  be  allowed 
to  matriculate  who  have  obtained  degrees  from  other  institutions  and 
desire  to  pursue  advanced  courses  of  study.  When  the  halls  of  History 
and  Language  are  completed,  which  will  probably  be  in  the  fall  of  1898, 
4he  University  will  open.  It  will  be  a  fitting  cap-stone  to  the  magnifi- 
'cent  system  of  American  educational  institutions.  Our  students  will 
soon  have  little  need  to  go  abroad  to  finish  their  education. 


RECEN7    TENDENCIES    OF   EDUCATION  IN 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND 

DR.  ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER,  recently  returned  from  Europe, 
gave  a  charming,  off-hand  address  —  before  the  New  England 
Association  of  College  and  Preparatory  Schools  —  the  evening  of 
October  9th,  on  "  Recent  Tendencies  of  Education  in  France  and  Eng- 
land." We  give  an  imperfect  abstract  of  her  remarks :  It  is  little 
more  than  fifteen  years  since  the  beginning  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  in  France.  In  1879,  there  was  not  a  library,  outside  of  Paris, 
belonging  to  higher  education.  As  late  as  1885,  outside  of  Paris,  to 
no  laboratory  was  more  than  SI 00  a  year  given  to  assist  the  Professora 
in  experimentation.  There  were  many  students,  but  few  teachers. 
The  courses  were  few  and  of  only  one  to  three  hours  each  per  week. 
The  chief  end  of  the  Prof  essor  s  lectures  was  the  writing  of  a  book,  and 
the  book  was  written  to  secure  a  call  to  Paris.  Frenchmen  discuss 
problems  de,  novo  which  we  discussed  and  settled  long  ago.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  outlook  was  very  discouraging.  But  they  resolved  to 
have  schools ;  to  break  with  tradition.  There  has  been  much  and 
extravagant  building  under  the  Republic,  —  in  stone  and  marble.  The 
new  Sorbonne  has  splendid  buildings,  decorated  by  great  artists ;  but  if 
only  some  of  this  money  could  have  been  spent  on  students'  laboratories. 
There  are  now  4,000  students  in  fifteen  universities  taking  the  higher 
education;  there  are  great  libraiies  and  one  hundred  supplementary 
courses  of  study. 
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There  is  great  moral  unrest  in  France  to-day.  It  is  a  time  of  pro- 
found dissatisfaction.  France  is  profoundly  discontented  and  ftnzious ; 
religiously,  financially,  educationally.  Her  young  men  go  to  Germany, 
to  England,  to  America  and  return  bitter,  at  her  condition,  because 
they  meet  a  '«  scientific  Sedan." 

Paris  is  all.  Everything  centers  in  the  state.  All  the  boys,  the  girls, 
of  France,  with  88,000,000  of  people,  must  be  doing  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time.  A  multitude  of  subjects  are  crowded  on  to  the  boy,  or 
girl,  before  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  dull  memonzing  of  facts  is  the 
bane  of  secondary  teachers.  The  examination  of  students  is  an  enor- 
mous burden  to  the  teachers.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Thurber,  American  stu- 
dents are  now  getting  access  to  the  great  libraries  of  France,  and  there 
«re  less  restrictions  than  formerly.  England  is  helping  France  in  the 
matter  of  outdoor  sports  and  exercises,  but  the  French  mothers  oppose 
the  idea  of  their  boys  wasting  time  on  manly  sports.  Most  of  the  4,000 
students  already  referred  to  intend  to  teach.  They  secure  degrees  in 
two  or  three  years.  Science  for  its  own  sake  draws  few  young  French- 
men. The  great  teachers  have  few  students,  but  the  men  of  research 
Are  coming  more  into  line  with  the  school  men.  In  some  classes  for 
higher  education  are  a  score  of  Swiss,  German  or  American  students 
and  not  one  French  youth.  The  Professors  and  the  lecturers  are  too 
few,  and  the  salaries  are  too  small.  France  protests  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  state,  while  England  asks  for  more  help  from  the  state.  The 
discussion  in  England,  over  the  abolishing  of  Board  schools  is  proving 
of  great  advantage  to  all.  Larger  grants  will  be  voted  for  schools. 
In  France  the  tendency  is  to  shut  the  Professor  up  with  students  only ; 
in  England,  to  open  the  University  doors  to  the  public  and  exercise 
more  freedom  in  the  giving  of  degrees.  After  all,  the  problems  of  edu- 
oation  are  everywhere  much  alike.  f.  h.  k. 


SOME  DIFFERENCES  IN  MISPRONUNCIATION. 

IT  is  rather  a  blow  to  one's  patriotism,  when  one  seeks  a  position  as 
English  teacher  in  Germany  and  France,  to  be  told  that  gov- 
ernesses from  England  rather  than  America  are  preferred.  It  was  also 
a  trial  to  have  the  daughter  in  a  German  household  say  to  a  fellow- 
countryman  of  ours,  ''Why  do  you  say  stoopid  and  noo"f  Now  this 
matter  of  pronouncing  the  iC%  and  eit'*s  is  one  which  needs  general 
attention  in  the  New  England  states.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 
and  in  the  South,  one  seldom  hears  them  mispronounced.  Indeed,  in 
ihe  South,  people  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  change  our  oo  sounds  to 
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ew,  A  Northern  teacher  told  me  of  her  amazement  at  hearing  a  whole 
Sunday  School  singing,  "  Naow  I  lay  me  down  tew  sleep."  And  nune 
for  noon  strikes  me  as  quite  as  bad  as  toon  for  tune.  Another  common 
fault  in  the  South,  one  which  we  have  commonly  attributed  to  ^'  down- 
east  farmers,"  js  that  indescribable  twang  on  the  ou  sounds.  I  was 
shocked  to  hear  Southern  teachers  teaching  their  scholars  to  say 
caounty  for  county ;  caow  for  cow,  etc.  This  mispronunciation  is  not 
confined  to  the  uncultivated  classes  there ;  it  is  univeraal.  My  impa- 
tience was  modified  when  I  thought  of  our  Northern  «*  insti^ootions  "  of 
learning  where  a  child  is  allowed  to  say  Noo  York,  -^ooport,  etc.,  unre- 
buked.  Southerners  give  the  long  o  sound  in  won*t  more  universally 
than  Northerners ;  but  I  think  on  the  whole  their  points  of  superiority 
over  us  are  few.  There  is  a  painful  lack  of  final  ^'s,  and  I  was 
reminded  of  the  story  of  James  Russell  Lowell  coming  into  the  room 
with  a  dust-pan  after  the  departure  of  an  English  visitor.  ^'  What  are 
you  going  to  do?  "  said  a  relative  present.  "  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Low- 
ell, "  Fm  going  to  brush  up  the  h*&  our  friend  has  dropped." 

American  pronunciation  is  certainly  hybrid,  but,  disregarding  the 
mooted  question  of  broad  and  flat  a's,  there  should  be  a  standard  in  the 
schools,  and  to  make  the  scholars  live  up  to  it  should  be  the  persistent 
aim  of  every  teacher. 

Do  let.us  make  a  crusade  against  the  too  common  use  of  don't  for 
doesn't.  "  Don't  he  know  better  than  that?"  a  school  superintend- 
ent said  to  me.  "He  do,"  I  responded  gravely,  and  I  suppose  the 
man  put  me  down  as  one  who  '*  don't  know  any  better." 

Hadn't  is  almost  as  much  misused.  How  many  times  a  day,  gentle 
reader,  do  you  hear,  "Hadn't  I  better  do  this  or  that"?  Leave  out 
the  adverb  and  see  how  it  sounds  and  stop  "  hadn't  bettering."  If  you 
wish  to  flout  custom  and  bring  a  wondering  look  to  your  hearer's  face, 
pronounce  visor  with  a  short  i.  It  is  the  only  correct  way,  according 
to  Worcester.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  newer  dictionaries 
give.  If  you  are  a  purist  you  will  prefer  baluster  to  banister,  which  is 
a  corniption  of  the  first. 

Last  year,  an  English  teacher  continually  brought  to  my  notice  the 
lapses  of  our  American  children  with  regai^d  to  the  u  sounds.  It  w^as 
vain  to  say  that  well-bred  people  gave  them  correctly,  for  Fay  School 
boys  were  eminently  well  bred.  So  let  us  work  to  take  away  our 
reproach  among  men.  If  every  teacher  in  the  New  England  schools 
would  persist  in  frowning  down  simply  the  word  noo  for  new^  what 
might  not  be  accomplished?  m.  l. 
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CORRELATION  OF  STUDIES  AS  A  MEANS  OF 

ECONOMY. 

MISS  GBACB  BATON  DOW.  BOSTON  UNIYBBSITY,  '85. 

THERE  are  many  problems  being  discussed  to-day  by  our  educa- 
tional leaders,  and  many  reforms  are  being  instituted.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  departmental  instruction  —  how  far  it  is  wise 
to  carry  it  and  what  the  dangers  are  that  assail  it.  This  is  a  practical 
question  which  is  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 

The  introduction  of  so  many  new  studies  into  the  curriculum  has 
<;alled  f oith  many  adverse  criticisms — subjects  are  introduced  at  the 
wrong  age,  some  have  too  much  attention,  others  too  little.  It  is  not 
economical  —  much  time  and  energy  are  wasted. 

Then  the  question  of  the  three  C's  is  another  problem  —  coordination, 
correlation,  concentration.  These  terms  are  used  so  interchange- 
ably, that  I  will  give  the  definitions  given  by  Dr.  Prince. 

Coordination  of  studies  is  the  process  of  grouping  closely  related 
subjects  on  the  basis  of  essentiality  to  human  culture,  and  of  present- 
ing each  subject  so  as  to  cause  a  harmonious  development  of  mental 
powers.  The  two  ideals  of  equality  and  harmony  are  included  in  this 
definition. 

Correlation  of  studies  is  the  process  of  bringing  related  subjects  into 
such  relation  to  the  mind  that  they  may  be  comprehended  and  used 
together.     Thus  the  ideas  of  combination  and  co- relation  are  expressed. 

Concentration  of  studies  is  the  process  of  focusing  related  subjects, 
and  of  presenting  them  to  the  mind  so  that  emphasis  may  be  placed 
upon  a  central  subject  —  the  focusing  to  be  made  from  the  parts  of  a 
subject,  fix>m  the  subjects  of  a  group,  or  from  all  subjects  combined. 
The  centering  of  related  subjects  is  here  expressed. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  reconciling  departmental  instruction  and 
correlation.  May  there  not  be  such  a  specialization  of  subjects  that 
they  may  become  too  widely  separated  ?  The  question  to  decide  is, 
iiow  the  various  subjects  of  instruction  may  be  arranged  and  the  work 
planned  so  as  to  avoid  the  disadvantages  and  obtain  the  advantages  of 
both  plans  under  consideration. 

Among  the  educational  writers  at  work  upon  these  questions  may  be 
mentioned :  —  W.  T.  Han-is,  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Supt.  J.  M. 
Oreenwood,    Kansas    City,    Mo;    Supt.     Charles    B.    Gilbert,    St. 
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Paul,  Minn. ;  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  M.  E.  P. 
Grossman,  School  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  the  City  of  New  York ; 
Pres.  Charles  De  Garmo,  Swarthmore  College,  Pa. ;  Dr.  Frank  McMur- 
ray,  University  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  John  T.  Prince,  Agent  of  our 
State  Board  of  Education.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  for  me  to  mention 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  comprising  some  of  the  workers  mentioned 
above,  with  Doctor  Harris  as  chairman. 

But  to-day  we  are  to  narrow  oureelves  to  correlation  of  studies. 
First,  let  us  kjsep  our  definition  well  in  mind  —  the  relating  of  subjects 
in  their  way  of  presentation  to  the  pupil.  How  they  can  be  brought 
together  so  as  to  form  a  complete  whole  in  the  child's  mind.  Now  we 
are  ready  to  consider  correlation  in  its  relation  to  school  life ;  are  there 
any  advantages  to  be  gained  from  it  in  every  day  practical  work  ? 

James  Currie  has  said :  '^  Time  is  not  the  first  consideration  in  teach- 
ing. The  quality  of  the  instruction  must  be  studied  before  the  amount. 
But  when  the  artist  has  acquired  the  use  of  his  tools  and  can  perform 
satisfactory  work  with  them,  it  becomes  an  object  with  him  to  produce 
the  greatest  result  attainable  in  a  given  time.  So  it  should  be  in  teach- 
ing. The  time  of  the  school  is  a  very  precious  possession.  So  much 
is  to  be  done  that  it  seems  too  little  for  its  purpose.  The  teacher  should 
strive  to  save  it  by  every  possible  way.  How  better  can  he  do  it  than 
by  correlation  of  studies  ?  " 

I  am  here  reminded  of  a  little  story,  told  at  a  teachers*  convention. 
A  visitor  once  entered  a  Dutch  housewife*s  cottage.  It  was  very  tidy 
and  the  woman  was  sitting  down  knitting,  at  the  same  time  rocking  the 
cradle  occasionally  with  her  foot.  The  visitor  praised  the  neatness  of 
the  cottage  and  then  remarked  that  she  could  do  several  things  at  the 
same  time.  '-  Oh,  that  is  not  all  I  am  doing,"  was  the  reply,  and  rising 
she  showed  a  board  on  which  she  was  sitting,  pressing  the  cheese  for 
supper.  This  woman  was  certainly  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
economy  of  time. 

Correlation  does  away  with  a  long  explanatory  introduction  to  new 
subjects.  For  instance,  the  poem,  ^<Paul  Revere's  Ride"  might  be 
taken  up  alone  as  a  reading  lesson.  A  portion  of  the  hour,  then,  must 
necessarily  be  occupied  in  explaining  the  setting  of  the  poem.  But 
when  introduced  in  connection  with  the  history  lesson  that  preceded  it, 
all  intix>duction  is  useless.  One  advantage  of  careful  correlation  is  that 
advance  work  is  converted  into  reviews  —  more  rapid  progress  is  made 
to  the  new  points  and  much  more  time  remains  for  the  points  them- 
selves. 

Are  there  no  advantages  for  the  forces  of  teacher  and  pupil  ? 

Think  of  that  poor  little  brain,  crowded  with  so  many  heterog    eous 
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subjects.  The  ever-famous  Committee  of  Fifteen  say  that  the  over 
caltivation  of  the  verbal  memory  tends  to  arrest  the  growth  of  critical 
attention  and  reflection.  Memory  of  details  is  often  cultivated  without 
looking  into  the  organized  principle  of  the  whole.  ^^The  latter  is  just 
what  correlation  is  intended  to  furnish  —  ein  Totalanshanung  —  an 
organized  principle  of  the  whole." 

If  studies  are  connected  with  one  another,  they  tend  to  introduce  one 
another.  "Usually,"  says  Dr.  Frank  McMurray,  "when  a  pupil 
passes  from  one  recitation  to  another,  he  breaks  off  completely  from 
one  line  of  thought,  to  take  ap  another  not  connected  with  it.  Nor  is- 
he  gradually  led  into  the  new  field  —  he  is  supposed  to  spring  into  it. 
But,  really,  he  fails  to  do  so. 

"  Thus  the  beginnings  of  recitations  are  not  so  strong  as  the  closing: 
moments.  Any  plan  to  secure  greater  momentum  of  thought  and 
greater  saving  to  the  pupils'  forces  would  be  invaluable.  The  close 
association  of  studies  tends  strongly  in  this  direction ;  if  they  are  so- 
arranged  that  one  study  is  a  continuation  of  another  by  presenting 
additional  facts  in  a  new  guise,  the  desired  attitude  would  be  gained." 

For  instance:  Tea  was  a  general  subject  taken  up  in  a  school.  A 
botany  and  drawing  lesson  upon  the  plant,  geography  and  history  les- 
sons on  China,  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  language  lessons  brought 
together  many  different  topics  under  one  central  topic. 

Then  think  of  the  teacher,  whose  forces  are  certainly  to  be  consdi- 
ered.  He  is  obliged  to  keep  all  his  subjects  well  in  hand,  however  dif- 
ferent they  are.  Is  correlation  of  any  service  to  him  ?  Does  it  not 
tend  to  reduce  the  chaos  to  order  and  to  relieve  his  burden  ? 

To  secure  a  fitting  scheme  for  correlation  is  another  problem  for  our 
leadei*s  of  education.  One  after  another  has  been  proposed,  only  to  be 
picked  to  pieces,  and  often  fail.  But  many  agree  that  \}ie  relation  of 
intei-dependence  of  studies  (instead  of  all  depending  upon  one  central 
subject) ,  will  bring  about  peace,  harmony  and  mutual  service. 

In  a  word,  then,  "  a  correlation  of  studies  attains  an  economy  of 
time  and  of  force  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  illtimin- 
ates  non-essentials  and  strengthens  essentials  by  contrast  and  compari- 
son. It  develops  the  apperceptive  power  of  the  pupil  by  grafting  new 
facts  upon  old  experiences,  while  at  the  same  time  it  presents  and  pro- 
motes educational  unity." 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

CANADA. 

McGill  University,  Montreal,  was  one  of  the  earliest  institutions  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  recognize  the  importance  of  a  department 
of  practical  science.  Its  first  movement  in  this  direction  was  made  in 
1856  by  the  appointment  of  practical  engineers  to  professorships,  one 
of  hydraulic  engineering,  and  another  to  that  of  road  and  railway 
engineeriug.  In  1878  the  depai*tment  of  engineering  was  separated 
from  the  faculty  of  arts  and  constituted  a  faculty  of  applied  science, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science,  and  subsequently 
to  that  of  Master  of  Engineering  or  of  Applied  Sciences. 

In  1890  the  faculty  was  endowed  by  munificent  gifts  from  citizens, 
particularly  from  Mr.  W.  C.  McDonald  and  Mr.  Thomas  Workman, 
since  deceased. 

On  October  25,  1890,  the  comer-stone  of  the  engineering  building 
was  laid  by  the  Governor-General  of  Canada.  From  that  time  the 
work  was  rapidly  pushed  forward.  The  Faculty  took  possession  of 
each  part  as  completed,  and  the  engineering  and  physics  buildings  were 
formally  opened  Feb.  24,  1893.  The  engineering  building  is  magnifi- 
cently equipped  as  regards  laboratories. 

The  McDonald  physics  building  has  also  been  erected  and  equipped 
through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  McDonald,  for  the  teaching  and  study 
of  physics  (including  mechanics) ,  with  special  regard  to  ( I )  its  intrin- 
sic importance  as  an  integral  part  of  a  liberal  education  in  the  faculty 
of  arts ;  (2)  its  essential  necessity  as  a  study  preliminary  to  the 
courses  of  engineering,  mining  and  practical  chemistry  in  the  faculty  of 
applied  science,  and  (3)  the  prosecution  of  original  research. 

The  present  year  Mr.  McDonald  signified  his  intention  of  erecting 
and  equipping  a  chemistry  and  mining  building  and  of  founding  chairs 
of  architecture  and  mining,  as  well  as  of  providing  for  further  additions 
to  the  already  large  staff.  Thus  the  work  of  the  Faculty  has  been 
placed  on  the  broadest  possible  basis. 

A  department  of  architecture  has  been  established  in  this  Faculty, 
and  regular  work  in  the  new  course  will  commence  with  session  1896-'7. 
A  professor  of  architecture  is  to  be  appointed  in  the  near  future,  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  drawing  department  is  also  to  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  lecturer  in  free  hand  drawing  and  descriptive  geometry. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  LoDdou  Technical  Education  Board  reports  for  the  year  1895-6, 

a  total  of  1,752  pupils  to  whom  it  has  awarded  scholarships  and  who 

are  consequently  pui*suing  courees  in  science  and  technology.     During 

;  the  year  the  Board  made  grants  to  secondary  and  evening  schools  to 

the  amount  of  $80,000. 

In  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  polytechnics,  on  which,  the  report 
asserts,  London  must  rely  for  the  greater  part  of  its  evening  instruc- 
tion for  persons  over  sixteen,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while 
in  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Board  only  three  such  institutes 
were  in  full  working  order  —  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  the  Gold- 
smith's Institute  and  the  People's  Palace,  and  a  fourth,  the  Borough 
Road  Polytechnic  has  just  been  opened  to-day,  including  the  North 
London  and  the  Northampton  Polytechnics  which  will  open  in  October, 
there  are  eleven  polytechnics  at  work.  In  the  session  of  1896-'97,  the 
Board  will  probably  be  spending  about  $640,000  per  annum,  with  a 
total  of  some  45,000  students,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  less  than 
half  that  number  in  1892-93. 

Professor  Rein,  who  holds  so  large  a  place  in  the  educational  thought 
of  the  day,  was  an  attraction  at  the  summer  meeting  of  University 
Extension  students  at  Cambridge  University.  He  had  previously  held 
his  regular  course  at  Jena,  which  was  attended  by  a  small  but  exceed- 
ingly earnest  company.  Dr.  Herbert  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins  was 
present  at  his  lectures  at  Cambridge,  as  also  at  those  of  Elisee  Reclus, 
the  learned  French  Geographer. 

In  the  inchoate  state  of  secondary  instruction  in  England,  especially 
as  regards  the  middle  classes,  the  University  examinations  supply 
almost  the  only  means  of  imparting  fixed  and  adequate  standards  to  the 
work.  The  report  of  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations  shows  a  contin- 
ued increase  in  the  number  of  candidates.  The  total  presenting  them- 
selves for  the  ordeal  in  1895-96  was  7,314,  an  increase  of  1,258  over 
the  previous  year,  and  of  more  than  5,000  in  ten  years.  It  is  noticea- 
ble that  candidates  do  better  in  the  science  than  in  the  literary  branches, 
a  result  apparently  due  to  the  excellence  of  science  instruction  in  the 
higher  grade  board  schools.     French  shows  very  poor  results. 


On  account  of  the  visit  of  the  Czar,  ^^  visit  so  precious  to  aU  the 
French,"  to  quote  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  school  vacations 
which  were  just  terminating  were  prolonged  from  two  to  six  days. 

The  question  of  teachers'  salaries  is  everywhere  agitated  in  Germany. 
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In  Prussia,  recent  legislation  has  improved  the  situation  in  this  respect 
slightly,  but  the  average  salary  is  still  small,  and  for  women  teachers 
pitiably  small.  At  this  year's  general  assembly  of  the  Prussian  Society 
of  Teachers  of  the  people's  schools,  (volks  schullehrerin),  it  was  resolved 
that  country  schoolmistresses  in  particular  must  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  in  regard  to  salary,  lodging  and  allowance  for  fuel,  and  in  other 
respects,  as  the  men  teachers  for  whom  they  are  substituted ;  and  the 
same  grant  must  be  made  by  the  State  to  local  communities  for  women 
teachers  as  for  men. 


Kindergartens,  which  are  now  flourishing  in  Japan,  were  introduced 
in  a  romantic  manner.  The  initial  steps  are  thus  related  in  a  recent 
number  of  ^^Lend  a  Hand  "; 

A  member  of  the  Japanese  Legation  in  Berlin  married  a  German  lady 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  Normal  school  for  kindergarten  work  in 
Berlin,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Peppenheim,  and  brought  her  to 
Japan.  The  empress,  hearing  of  her  accomplishments  in  this  line,  and 
being  intensely  interested  in  all  educational  matters,  summoned  her  to- 
the  palace  for  consultation  in  reference  to  establishing  a  kindergarten 
in  connection  with  the  existing  Girls'  Normal  school,  which  resulted  in 
the  employment  of  the  lady  for  that  purpose  by  the  Educational  Board. 

Under  her  supervision  the  necessary  buildings  were  erected.  First,, 
one  of  twenty-four  class-rooms,  with  a  wide  hall  running  through  the 
centre,  with  twelve  rooms  on  each  side;  second,  a  special  building  or 
hall  for  exercise  and  play,  about  45  x  35  feet  in  size ;  and  third,  a  build* 
ing  for  attendants  for  the  children,  with  every  convenience  for  cooking 
their  dinner  and  caiing  for  them  in  every  way,  somewhat  after  the  plan 
of  the  Government  kindergartens  in  Germany. 

The  furniture  and  gifts  for  the  kindergarten  work  were  copied  from 
the  German  models,  and  the  paper  and  other  materials  were  imported 
from  Hamburg.  Now  the  Japanese  manufacture  their  own  material.  In 
1883,  there  was  only  this  one  kindergarten  in  the  Empire.  Ten  yeara 
later,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  three  public  and  forty- five  private  kindergartens  in 
operation,  with  317  teachers  and  8662  children.  The  teachers  were 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  parent  institution. 

A.  T.   s. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Eddcatiom  will  send,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

A  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.  M.  This  book  is  written 
on  the  theory  that  the  best  way  of  learning  arithmetic  is  by  solving  problems.  The 
rules  given  follow  explanations  of  processes  and  the  pupil  is  taught  never  to  com- 
mit to  memory  a  rule  until  he  understands  the  process.  Thus  he  is  helped  to  think 
and  led  to  grasp  principles.  The  problems  presented  are  largely  practical  ones^ 
those  likely  to  be  met  with  in  everyday  life.  The  book  is  constructed  on  some- 
what original  lines  and  is  commendable  for  its  direct  usefulness  to  students  of  num- 
bers.    Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.    75  cents. 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  Allen  and  Greenough^s  Edition,  revised  by  J.  B. 
Greenough  and  G.  L.  Kittredge,  with  a  special  vocabulary  by  J.  B.  Greenough. 
This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  very  well  known  book,  which  preserves  all  the  best 
features  of  the  earlier  edition.  The  grammatical  discussions  have  been  much 
increased,  the  treatment  of  the  orations  rhetorically  and  logically  has  been  extended 
and  numerous  illustrations  added.  It  is  an  old  friend  in  a  becoming  new  dress. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold.  By  James  Baldwin.  All  children  like  stories 
and  no  one  ever  wholly  outgrows  his  childhood.  Though  intended  especially  for 
school  reading  this  volume  will  find  a  wider  audience.  It  collects  some  very  choice 
tales  of  ancient  and  modeiTi  times,  giving  us  interesting  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
well  known  heroes;  other  chapters  are  legendary,  the  stories  coming  down  to  us 
through  the  ballads  and  folk-lore  of  many  lands.  This,  and  Defoe^s  Robinson 
Crusoe  in  an  improved  form,  make  the  latest  additions  to  the  choice  series  of  Eclec- 
tic School  Readings  published,  at  35  and  50  cents  respectively,  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  New  York. 

The  Story  of  Greece,  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  tells  the  history  of  this  most  inter- 
esting country  in  a  way  that  will  be  sure  to  fascinate  young  readers.  The  stories 
which  make  up  the  book  are  chiefly  about  persons,  but  they  are  so  connected  as  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  most  important  events  that  have  taken  place  in  the  life  of 
the  nation.  The  style  is  clear  and  simple  and  excellent  illustrations  help  the- 
imagination.     American  Book  Company:  New  York.    60  cents. 

Cheerful  Philosophy  for  Thoughtful  Invalids,  by  William  Horatio  Clarke,, 
contains  many  thoughts  calculated  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  sick  chamber  and  to 
render  those  who  are  under  the  cloud  of  physical  disability  more  patient  and  hope- 
ful. The  book  should  aid  the  doctor  in  his  efforts  for  the  patient^s  recovery  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  theory  of  mind-cure.  Published  by  E.  T.  Clarke  and 
Company,  Reading,  Mass. 

Poems  and  Prose  Passages  from  the  Works  of  J.  R.  Lowell,  for  Reading 
AND  Recitation,  compiled  by  Josephine  E.  Hodgdon,  is  No.  90  extra  double 
number,  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company,  Boston. 
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We  acknowledge  The  Report  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Adtancembnt  of  Physical  Education,  held  at  the 
Teachers'  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  last  April,  and  also  an  address  by  Charles 
W.  Dabney,  Jr.,  President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  on  The  Old  College  and 
the  New;  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  Does  Science  Need  Secrecy?  condemning  the 
practice  of  vivisection,  by  Albert  Leffingwell,  M.  D. ;  also  a  new  song  **  God  Pro- 
tect my  Little  Sweetheart,'*  a  Lollaby,  composed  by  M.  Loesch  and  published  by 
J.  Fischer  &  Brother,  Bible  House,  New  York. 

The  Story  of  Our  Country.  A  Primary  History  of  the  United  States, 
by  Alma  Holman  Burton.  In  simple,  dignified  language  the  author  tells  the  story 
of  our  country's  life,  from  a  time  previous  to  Columbus,  down  to  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  biographical  element 
and  the  interest  of  the  young  reader  is  engaged  by  that  which  is  thrilling  and  sig- 
nincant  in  the  personal  experience  of  the  leaders  in  our  national  history.  An 
admirable  little  book,  welFcalculated  to  awaken  interest  in  this  great  field  of  study. 
The  Werner  School  Book  Company:  Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  Puritan  in  England  and  New  England,  by  Ezra  Hoyt  Byington,  D.  D., 
with  an  introduction  by  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D.  This  is  a  charming  and 
scholarly  work  by  one  who  has  delved  deeply  into  the  original  sources  of  our 
religious  history.  The  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  historical  studies  made  in  the  pre- 
paration of  special  papers  on  such  themes  as  William  Pynchon,  A  Puritan;  The 
Origin  and  development  of  Puritanism  in  England;  The  Two  Earliest  Colonies  in 
New  England;  The  Social  and  Family  Life  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans;  Their 
Ministers  and  Modes  of  Worship;  Their  Religious  Opinions;  The  Working  of  the 
Union  of  Church  and  State  in  their  Second  Century,  etc.  These  titles  indicate  the 
^scope  of  the  work.  The  separate  papers  have  been  gathered  together  and  the  con- 
nection of  each  theme  with  the  others  indicated.  There  is  a  widespread  and  per- 
manent  interest  in  this  field  of  historical  study  and  the  present  volume  makes  a 
worthy  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  and  religious  conditions 
of  our  ancestors.     Boston:     Roberts  Brothers.     Price,  $2.00. 

A  Handbook  of  Vocal  Music,  by  John  W.  Tufts,  fully  illustrated  with  musical 
.^elections.  For  forty  years  Mr.  Tufts  has  been  teaching  teachers.  The  knowledge 
gained  in  this  wide  experience  enables  him  to  make  an  epoch  in  book-making  in 
this  difficult  field  of  musical  perception  and  instruction  in  our  public  schools.  This 
Handbook  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  and  standard  for  the  teaching  of  music 
and  will  be  of  great  value  alike  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  imparting  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  a  practical  and  helpful  way.     Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     $1.50. 

From  the  University  Correspondence  College  Press  (London)  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: English  History;  1603-1714,  by  C.  S.  Fearenside,  and  English  Literature 
TO  1580,  by  A.  J.  Wyatt  and  W.  H.  Low.  These  books  are  intended  for  use  by 
the  students  of  the  University  Correspondence  College  and  are  admirable  text- 
books, being  well  written,  succinct  and  comprehensive  enough  for  the  purposes 
designed.  They  may  be  procured  of  Hinds  &  Noble,  4  Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 

To  the  Students*  Series  of  Latin  Classics  is  added  The  Stort  of  Turncs  taken 
from  Virgil's  Aeneid,  books  VII-XII,  edited  with  notes  and  introduction  by 
Moses  S.  Slaughter,  Ph.  D.  The  book  is  intended  for  sight  reading,  for  reading 
without  translation,  and  for  rapid  reading  outside  the  class  without  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary.     Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 
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Ndoae  Litterariae;  or  Brief  Essays  on  Literary,  Social  and  Other 
Themes,  by  William  Matthews,  author  of  Getting  on  the  World,  Oratory  and  Ora- 
tors, etc.,  reminds  one  of  The  Spectator,  in  its  terse,  humorous  originality.  The 
author  sees  deeply  into  things  and  has  a  happy  faculty  of  expressing  himself.  This 
is  a  hook  to  read  when  one  is  tired.  It  is  goo^  for  desert  after  one  has  made  a 
full  meal  on  the  heartier  viands  of  literature.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  mere  sweet- 
meats. No  one  can  read  it  without  adding  vitality  to  his  thought,  while  he  is  at 
the  same  time  tickling  his  intellectual  palate.  The  themes  touched  upon  are 
divers.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  latest  additions  to  the  Eclectic  English  Classics  are  The  Autobiooraphy 
OF  Benjamin  Franklin;  Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I.,  VI.,  XXII.,  XXIV.,  Pope's 
Translation;  and  The  Princess,  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  These  are  among  the 
standard  works  required  for  college  entrance  examinations  and  are  as  well  adapted 
for  home  reading  as  for  school  use.     New  York:    American  Book  Co. 

La  Princess  de  Clcvbs,  by  Mme.  de  La  Fayette,  has  been  edited  with  an 
introduction  and  notes  by  Benjamin  F.  Sledd  and  Hendren  Gorrell,  of  Wake  For- 
est College.  This  is  one  of  the  immortal  productions  of  French  literature  and 
possesses  an  interest  to-day  that  merits  this  new  edition.  It  is  an  historical 
romance  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  deals  with  character  rather  than  with 
incident  and  episode.  This  edition  is  designed  for  use  in  schools.  The  notes  and 
introduction  are  interesting  and  extremely  valuable.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Blind  Leaders  of  the  Blind,  by  James  R.  Cocke,  M.  D.,  is  a  romance  of  a 
blind  lawyer  and  is  a  thoroughly  unique  book.  The  author  is  a  blind  physician  of 
Boston  and  a  well  known  writer  on  hypnotism  and  kindred  subjects.  As  a  story 
teller.  Doctor  Cocke  is  prodigal  of  his  material,  fully  half  a  dozen  romances  being 
used  up  in  the  telling  of  this  one  story.  But  the  main  story  of  the  struggles  of 
the  blind  boy,  his  trials  and  his  conquests,  make  a  tale  that  is  deeply  interesting 
and  at  times  thrilling.  The  author  is  a  satirist  of  no  mean  power  and  his  trenchant 
blows  at  the  state  of  modern  society  make  interesting  reading  in  these  days. 
There  is  philosophy  a-plenty  throughout  the  book,  and  it  is  all  good  healthy  phil- 
osophy. The  style  is  easy  and  readable  and  the  plot  is  well-worked  out.  It  is 
good  reading.     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Moi,  edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Benjamin  R.  Wells,  is  a  comedy 
in  three  acts  by  Labiche  and  Martin  and  is  one  of  their  most  charming  plays.  It 
is  adapted  for  use  in  all  grades  of  schools  where  French  is  taught.  Price  30  cents.. 
Boston;  Allyn  &  Bacon. 

From  Flood  &  Vincent,  (Meadville,  Pa.,)  we  have  received  the  following,  being 
the  required  literature  for  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  for  180()-7: 
The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation,  by  George  B.  Adams,  Professor  of  History, 
Yale  University;  French  Traits,  by  VV.  C.  Brownell;  A  Study  of  the  Skv,  by 
Herbert  A.  Howe,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  University  of  Denver;  A  Survey  of 
Greek  Civilization,  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  University 
of  Dublin,  Ireland;  A  History  of  Greek  Art,  by  F.  B.  Tarbell,  Professor  of 
Archaeology  University  of  Chicago.  Each  of  these  volumes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  second  named  above,  is  illustrated.  They  are  by  men  who  are  recognized  as 
authorities  on  the  subjects  they  have  written  about  and  these  volumes  will  prove  of 
immense  value  and  interest  to  every  member  of  the  circle*  To  other  than  Chau- 
tauquans  they  will  be  valuable  reading  and  we  strongly  commend  them  as  books^ 
for  the  home  and  school  libraries. 
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A  School  Algebra,  by  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.  D.,  is  designed  for  uae  in  high 
^schools  and  academies  and  combines  in  one  book  a  complete  course  in  the  study  — 
sufficiently  elementary  for  beginners,  advanced  and  comprehensive  enough  to  meet 
the  entrance  requirements  of  colleges.  Some  of  its  features  are:  The  early  intro- 
duction of  the  equation;  application'  of  arithmetical  approaches  to  algebraic  proces- 
ses; intelligent  use  of  the  inductive  method;  immediate  application  of  principles  in 
simple  exercises  for  practice.  Like  all  of  Doctor  White's  mathematical  works, 
this  is  an  eminently  practical  book  and  one  that  will  find  favor  with  students  and 
teachers.  It  is  an  up-to-date  book;  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  New  York:  Ameri- 
can Book  Co. 

Number  I.  of  the  French  Series  of  the  Psychological  Methods  of  Teaching  and 
Studying  Languages,  is  The  Facts  of  Life,  in  which  home  life,  the  school,  travel- 
ling, and  plants  are  idiomatically  described  and  systematically  arranged,  forming 
a  complete  dictionary  of  the  objective  language.  The  authors,  Victor  Betis  and 
Howard  Swan,  are  disciples  of  the  Gouin  method,  but  their  book  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  those  issued  by  M.  Gouin.  With  this  book  the  learner  is  introduced  at 
once  to  the  real  language  of  the  child  and  is  enabled  to  talk  as  French  children  do. 
It  merits  the  attention  of  all  teachers  and  students  of  French.  New  York:  Im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

In  La  Societe  Americaine,  a  book  on  the  customs  and  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  M.  Dugard  has,  with  exceptional  fairness  and  sympathy,  given  his 
impressions  of  the  great  cities,  the  homes,  the  schools,  the  freedom  and  advance- 
ment of  women  and  the  general  spirit  of  Americans.  The  entire  work  is  interest- 
ing, helpful  in  suggestion,  and  encouraging  in  appreciation.  Paris:  Hachette  &  Co. 

Introductiox  to  Sociology,  by  Arthur  Fairbanks,  is  a  monograph  rather  than 
a  treatise  on  this  vast  subject.  The  author's  aim  is  to  furnish  a  brief  and  practical 
introduction  to  the  subject,  desiring  to  make  plain  to  students  something  of  the 
scope  and  importance  of  sociology.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  an  impartial  man- 
ner, candidly  and  fairly,  and  with  no  desire  to  advocate  any  pet  theories.  The 
various  subdivisions  of  the  science  are  treated  with  due  regard  to  their  importance 
and  with  a  clearness  and  force  that  make  them  valuable  as  a  text-book.  Students 
of  sociology  will  find  this  monograph  a  work  of  genuine  value.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

A  Study  in  School  Supervision  and  Maintenance,  by  Henry  C.  Fellow,  Ph. 
]).,  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  Kansas,  aims  to  give  in  concise  form,  suited  to 
class  use,  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  the  modes  of  school  supervision,  require- 
ments, forces  and  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  systems  of  the  dif- 
ferent states.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are:  National  Supervision,  State  Super- 
vision, County,  Township,  District  and  City  Supervision,  Teachers,  Their  Qualifi- 
cations and  certificates.  The  book  is  replete  with  information,  useful  alike  to  the 
teacher  and  the  school  ofiicer.  A  valuable  feature  is  the  digest  showing  the  source 
of  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  the  different  states.  Topeka,  Kansas:  Crane  & 
Co. 

The  SruDY  and  Practice  of  French  in  School,  by  Louise  C.  Boname,  is  in 
two  books,  one  for  beginners  and  one  for  intermediate  classes.  The  author  follows 
the  natural  method  but  on  a  new  plan  and  with  many  modifications  and  improve- 
ments. A  prominent  feature  is  the  thorough  drill  that  is  given  on  that  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  French,  pronunciation.  The  lessons  are  easy,  progressive  and  within 
the  pale  of  the  experience  of  all  children.  The  books  are  admirably  suited  for  the 
purpose  designed.     Philadelphia:    Louise  C.  Boname,  258  South  16th  Street. 
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Primary  Lessons  in  Human  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  by  Winifred  E.  Bald- 
"win,  M.  D.,  is  intended  for  children  who  are  just  beginning  to  learn  something 
about  the  care  of  their  bodies  and  the  laws  of  health.  The  book  is  constructed  on 
a  novel  plan,  consisting  of  reading  lesson,  picture  page,  oral  exercise,  story, 
memory  lesson,  written  exercise  and  review  of  every  subject  studied.  The  lan- 
guage is  carefully  chosen,  the  subject  matter  sensibly  treated  and  the  illustrations 
all  new  and  profuse.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  primary  physiologies  and  is  sure  to 
become  a  favorite  with  teachers.     Chicago:  Werner  School  Book  Co. 

The  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Chamber^s  Mathematical  Tables, 
«dited  by  James  Pryde,  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  tables  required  in 
trigonometry,  mensuration,  land-surveying,  navigation,  astronomy,  geodetic  sur- 
veying, etc.  This  revised  edition  of  '*  Tables  "  makes  it  one  of  the  most  convenient 
and  serviceable  of  books  and  one  that  secures  for  it  a  continuance  of  the  favor 
that  has  so  long  been  accorded  it.  New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.  Price, 
«1.76. 

New  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  Henry  T.  Loomls  and  Harvey  C.  Ditmer,  is  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  text-book  on  this  subject.  The  authors  have  made  a  mas- 
terful study  of  the  subject  of  arithmetic  and  have  prepared  a  book  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  the  most  critical  inspection.  The  arrangement  of  subjects  is  logical,  the 
methods  are  brief  and  clear,  the  operations  are  faithful  expositions  of  the  rules,  and 
the  problems  are  new  and  sensible,  being  entirely  free  from  *'  catches*^  and  puz- 
zles. It  is  a  text-book  that  will  invite  rather  than  repel  the  student.  Cleveland, 
O. :    The  Practical  Text-Book  Co. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  by  Webster  Wells,  is  in  its  revised  edition 
practically  a  new  text-book,  so  many  have  been  the  changes  made.  These  altera- 
tions and  emendations  are  all  in  the  line  of  improvement  and  serve  to  make  the 
book  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  text-book.  Nearly  all  of  the  examples  are 
new  and  they  are  abundant .     Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

The  revised  edition  of  Isaac  Pitman's  Complete  Phonographic  Instructor  is 
one  of  the  best  text-books  on  this  subject  now  published.  The  distinguished 
author  has  made  many  changes  in  his  book  and  now  puts  it  forth  confident  that  it 
will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  severe  criticism.  One  desiring  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  shorthand  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher  will  find  this  book  sufficient  for  his 
needs.     New  York:  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 

Second  Year  in  French,  by  L.  C.  Syms,  contains  thirty-nine  lessons,  each  con- 
sisting of  reading  lesson,  grammar,  exercise,  vocabulary,  etc.  The  lessons  are 
arranged  after  a  well  defined  system  and  are  logically  progressive;  the  reading  les- 
sons are  easy  and  interesting;  the  rules  are  few  but  lucid  and  comprehensive. 
French-English  and  English- French  vocabularies  are  given.  New  York:  Ameri- 
can Book  Co. 

The  Swordmaker's  Son.  By  W.  O.  Stoddard,  with  illustrations  by  George 
Varian.  This  is  the  dramatic  story  of  boy  life  in  the  Holy  Land  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  hero  is  the  son  of  a  Jewish  swordmaker,  who  rebels 
against  the  dominion  of  Rome  and  is  driven  into  hiding.  The  life  of  the  times  of 
the  founding  of  Christianity  is  vividly  pictured.  Mr.  Stoddard  visited  Palestine 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  description  of  the  localities  accurate.  The  illustrations 
are  excellent.  We  have  in  this  volume  a  beautiful  book  for  the  holidays.  New 
York  :  The  Century  Company.     Price,  $L50. 
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L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  come  again  with  their  ever  welcome  holiday  cards  and 
booklets.  Here  is  a  great  Poster  Calendar ;  then  a  Christian  Endeavor  Calendar 
very  prettily  illustrated  ;  also  Engagement,  Buds  of  the  Season,  Sweet  Blossoms, 
Butterflies,  Mayflower  (with  six  pictures)  and  the  Lovers  Calendars.  Here  are 
lovely  booklets  about  different  flowers ;  Hearths  Ease,  Carnations,  Pansies  and 
Mayflowers.  And  here  is  a  delightful  little  book  giving  a  song  by  Rev.  E.  W. 
ShurtlefC  on  birthdays,  with  a  pretty  little  maid  as  illustration,  for  each  day  of  the 
week.  Bessie  Gray  presents  us  an  exquisite  booklet  illustrating  **  I  wonder  what 
the  clover  thinks  *^  by  Saxe  Holm.  Two  cute  little  books  are  souvenirs  of  Boston 
and  are  in  the  shape  of  a  pot  of  beans  and  a  hub  with  the  titles,  *  ^Boston  Baked 
Beans"  and  the  ^'Hub.'^  On  their  pages  appear  the  historic  buildings  and  places 
of  Boston.  ;^ery  family  and  every  school  should  have  some  of  these  delightful 
gifts. 

See  the  Point,  and  Place  It,  is  a  short  treatise  on  punctuation,  without  rulea 
of  grammar,  by  John  G.  Scott.  Published  at  154  West  36th  St.,  New  York. 
Price,  15  cents. 

The  Century  Book  of  Famous  Americans.  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  This 
author's  The  Century  Book  for  Young  Americans  was  remarkably  popular  and 
met  with  a  large  sale  in  a  short  time  after  its  publication.  The  present  volume  is 
a  companion  book.  It  describes  an  historic  pilgrimage  of  young  people  to  some 
of  the  famous  homes  of  America  —  at  Quincy,  Marshfield,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  etc.,  and  tells  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Webster,  Clay  and  many 
others.  The  book  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  generously  illustrated.  New  York :  The 
Century  Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

Paper  Doll  Poems,  by  Pauline  King,  is  a  funny  book  of  doll  illustrations  and 
verses  telling  of  their  adventures,  for  the  amusement  of  the  little  folk.  New 
York  :  The  Century  Company.     Price,  75  cents 
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The  Metric  System  Is  carefully  considered  In  Appieton^s  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Octo- 
ber,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall.  Another  article  in  the  samo  number,  of  especial  value  to 
educators,  is  that  by  Master  Henry  L.  Clapp  of  Boston,  on  The  Educative  Value  of  Chil- 
dren's Questioning An  Important  feature  of  Harper*8  Magazine  for  several  months  to 

come  will  be  Poultney  Bigelow's  papers  on  The  White  Man's  Africa,  treating  in  a  graphic 
and  popular  way  the  great  new  continent  now  open  to  European  explorations  and  develop- 
ment.  All  admirers  of  ''Charles  Egbert  Craddock,"  and  their  name  is  legion,  will  be 

glad  to  know  that  she  will  begin  a  new  novel  of  Tennessee  Mountain  Life  in  the  November 

Atlantic  Monthly,    The  name  of  the  story  will  be  "The  Juggler.** '♦The  Sixth  Sense,'^ 

and  *'  Journalism  that  Pays  '*  are  the  titles  of  two  interesting  articles  in  LippincotVs  Maga- 
zine for  November. The  Century  for  November  opens  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  its 

history  with  an  Interesting  series  of  papers  by  General  Hornre  Porter,  entitled  Campalgrn- 

ing  with  Grant. C  W.  Crane,  M.  D.,  in  the  Arena  dii^cusees  The  Medical  Crisis  of  the 

Eighteenth  Century. In  Scribner*8  Magazine  we  note  the  usual  variety  of  representative 

articles  of  interest,  including  The  BenalRsance  of  Lithography,  by  W.H.Spielmann,  and  The 

American  Mother,  by  Mary  Lanman  Underwood. The  Ladies*  Home  Jo«rfm/ for  November 

reproduces  the  wonderful  scene  enacted  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  on  the  occa^lun  of 
Jenny  Liud's  first  appearance  In  America  in  1850,  when  the  hall  was  crowded  to  Its  utmost 

capacity  and  10,000  people  were  outside  unable  to  gain  admittance The  Kindergarten 

Magazine  devotes  some  thirty  pages  of  the  current  number  to  a  well  illustrated  article  on 
the  new  Chicago  Normal  Training  School. 
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are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  transition.  New 
ideas  in  the  social,  economic,  ethical  and  religious 
world  are  taking  the  place  of  those  which  have  held 
the  popular  mind  for  generations,  while  in  the  do- 
main of  education  and  of  science  the  rapid  progress 
which  has  marked  the  last  few  decades  has  opened 
up  broader  vistas  on  every  hand.  In  many  respects 
this  century  resembles  the  renaissance.  In  every 
direction  we  see  the  old  ideals  giving  place  to  newer, 
broader,  higher  and  finer  conceptions.  It  will  be  the 
mission  of  the  ARENA  for  the  ensuing  year  to  voice 
these  larger  truths  and  nobler  conceptions  by  a  series 
of  papers  dealing  with  the  living  issues  along  the 
various  highways  of  vital  thought.  Especially  will 
it  emphasize  the  problems  which  relate  to  the  happi- 
ness  and  well-being  of  humanity,  and  the  triumph 
of  justice,  freedom  and  knowledge  over  tyranny, 
prejudice  and  ignorance. 

FOR  1897  VILL  BE  STRONGER,  BRIGHTER,  ABLER 
AND  MORE  ATTRACTIVE  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

Terms,  $3  00  a  year,  25  cents  per  copy. 
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THE  HIGHER  LIFE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

PRE3.  JOHN  E.  BR4DLET.  LL.  D., 
JJliMi»  College^  Jack$onvUle^  III. 

THE  traasition  from  the  home  to  the  college  marks  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  life  of  a  young  man.  Independence 
and  self-direction  must  now  replace  parental  care  and  wisdom. 
Habits  and  principles  are  now  to  be  tested  and  settled.  Prevail- 
ing tastes  and  preferences  are  now  to  be  revealed.  Every  power 
of  mind  and  heart  is  given  a  new  direction  and  a  new  vigor.  A 
grave  responsibility  rests  upon  the  college  which  thus  receives 
a  youth  at  so  critical  a  period  of  his  life  and  substitutes  its  own 
molding  influences  and  its  aspiration  for  the  love  and  watchful- 
ness of  the  home. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  responsibility  has  been,  in  the  main^ 
well  met.  Tested  by  any  method,  the  average  young  man  or 
woman  in  college  is  better  and  safer  than  the  average  young  man 
or  woman  out  of  college.  From  the  day  she  receives  them,  shy 
and  homesick  boys  and  girls,  till  she  sends  them  forth,  liberally 
educated  men  and  women,  the  college  exerts  a  beneficent  influ- 
ence upon  her  students.  Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  student 
life  in  the  better  class  of  American  colleges  will,  without  hesita- 
tion, affirm  that  higher  standards  and  ideals  prevail  in  them  than 
are  found  in  almost  any  other  communities,  and  that  these  ideals 
are  improved  and  more  and  more  fully  realized  as  students 
advance  from  class  to  class.  Every  good  college  succeeds  in 
arousing  new  intellectual  life,  new  interest,  new  convictions  of 
right,  new  loyalty  to  the  truth,  among  her  students  from  year  to 
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year.     The  highest  class  will  often  present  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  lowest  class  in  these  respects. 

But  while  all  this,  and  much  more,  may  be  claimed  for  the  col- 
lege, the  friends  of  higher  education  and  of  strong  manhood  have 
8ome  reason  to  inquire  whether  the  college  fully  fills  its  place  in 
our  educational  system,  and  whether  the  trend  of  its  recent 
progress  has  been  wholly  in  the  right  direction.  The  college  has 
been,  from  the  dawn  of  our  history,  so  important  a  factor  in  our 
national  life  that  we  cannot  too  jealously  guard  and  foster  its 
growth.  But  the  good  work  of  yesterday  will  not  atone  for  the 
mistakes  or  neglect  of  to-day.  It  must  be  as  true  in  the  future 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cotton  Mather  that  the  best  thing  that 
America  has  produced  is  the  American  college. 

All  living  institutions  are  subject  to  change.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  the  colleges  have  been  largely  transformed.  Their 
standards  of  admission  have  been  raised ;  their  courses  of  study 
have  been  greatly  extended ;  larger  freedom  has  been  granted  in 
the  choice  of  studies  and  in  personal  conduct ;  social  fraternities 
and  athletic  and  musical  organizations  have  changed  the  prevail- 
ing interests ;  new  methods  of  instruction  and  investigation  have 
been  introduced,  and  many  other  changes  have  occurred  which 
afiEect  the  organic  and  social  life  of  the  college  and  influence  the 
aims  and  ideals  of  its  students.  At  no  period  have  these  changes 
been  more  rapid  than  at  the  present  time.  In  the  main,  they 
yield,  no  doubt,  substantial  progress  and  enrichment,  especially 
in  matters  relating  to  the  immediate  aim  of  intellectual  instruc- 
tion. But  the  indirect  and  unconscious  influence  of  the  college 
life  and  atmosphere  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of  its  students 
has  not  always  been  fully  estimated.  If  it  was  true  in  the  days 
of  President  Thomas  Hill,  that  the  young  man  who  only  rubbed 
his  shoulders  against  the  walls  of  a  college  gained  no  small  part 
of  a  liberal  education,  still  more  must  it  be  true  in  these  days  of 
larger  freedom  and  stronger  influences  in  student  life.  No  one 
will  question  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  tastes,  the  habits 
of  thought,  the  principles  of  conduct,  the  ambitions  and  prevail- 
ing purposes  which  are  so  largely  formed  by  the  daily  associations 
of  the  college.  They  are  the  product  principally  of  what  has 
been  called  the  higher  life  of  the  college.  And  as  among  men, 
that  which  pertains  to  them  as  husbands  and  fathers,  as  neighbors 
and  friends  and  citizens,  is  often  more  significant  than  that  which 
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relates  to  their  ordinary  profession  or  employment,  as  the  influ- 
•ence  which  the  college  indirectly  exerts  is  often  more  important 
than  the  instruction  which  it  specifically  gives. 

This  paper  will  discuss  the  work  of  the  college  principally  with 
reference  to  the  higher  elements  of  character,  and  will  point  out 
•certain  conditions  of  symmetrical  growth.  It  will  first  consider 
the  aim  of  the  college  ;  then,  certain  unfavorable  influences  which 
often  arise. 

The  true  purpose  of  college  training  is  power.  New  institu- 
tions have  arisen  in  recent  years  with  divers  aims  to  meet  new 
wants.  But  the  one  great  need  of  the  world  to-day,  as  it  was  a 
generation  ago,  is  trained  and  symmetrical  manhood.  How  to 
live  completely  is  the  problem.  As  Spencer  says :  "  Not  how  to 
live  in  the  mere  material  sense  only,  but  in  the  widest  sense  — 
the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  directions  and  under  all  circum- 
43tances.  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  function  which 
education  has  to  discharge."  The  best  education  is  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual  in  all  his  powers.  The  college 
should  yield,  for  each  life  which  it  helps  to  fashion,  strenffth^  cvlih 
ure  and  character.  Its  aim  is  not  specialization  or  professional 
equipment,  but  well-rounded  manhood. 

1.  The  first  requisite  in  a  leader  is  strength.  Weakness 
retreats  to  the  rear ;  strength  begets  courage  and  confidence.  It 
is  the  province  of  the  college  to  train  the  thinkers  and  leaders  in 
every  community.  Its  graduates  should  be  men  and  women  to 
whom  others  may  safely  turn  —  upon  whom  they  can  rely.  Clear 
and  strong  in  intellectual  grasp,  quick  to  distinguish  truth  from 
error,  able  to  solve  the  perplexing  problems  of  life  with  ease  and 
certainty,  they  should  be  an  inspiration  and  a  support  to  those 
about  them.  The  college  should  be  a  place  where  young  men 
and  women  will  learn  to  apply  themselves;  where  they  will 
acquire  habits  of  industry,  of  concentration,  of  earnest  work ; 
where  intellect  and  purpose  will  grow  strong  by  surmounting 
obstacles  and  pressing  on  to  higher  ends.  Our  youth  gain  this 
power  of  application  very  slowly ;  too  many  never  gain  it  at  all. 
The  world  is  full  of  men  who  have  no  power  of  persistent  effort. 
The  college  has  often  failed  just  at  this  point.  It  should  not  only 
inform  the  mind,  but  also  invigorate  the  will.  '^  The  backbone  of 
an  education,"  says  Froude,  ^^  must  always  be  the  ability  to  do 
something."     We  have  too  many  men  that  drift.     We  need  more 
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that  can  stem  the  tide.  The  student  needs  to  learn  the  value  of 
earnestness  —  of  a  great  o'ermastering  purpose :  to  hold  steadily 
in  view  the  end  to  be  attained  and  to  patiently  labor  for  it& 
accomplishment ;  to  subordinate  ease  and  preference  and  preju- 
dice to  the  claims  of  justice  and  of  duty.  That  training  is  best 
which  in  the  felicitous  words  of  Mr.  Depew,  "  enables  a  man  to 
do  difficult  things  easily  and  irksome  things  cheerfully." 

The  enthronement  of  the  will  is  intimately  related  to  intel- 
lectual habits.  Methods  of  instruction  may  enthrone  and  they 
may  enfeeble  this  power.  They  should  help  a  student  to  over- 
come his  dislike  of  work  and  his  disposition  to  do  things  care- 
lessly. He  who  has  conquered  difficulties  once  will  more  easily 
succeed  a  second  time.  Power  developed  and  applied  in  one 
instance  is  available  for  another  occasion.  Self-reliance  and  self- 
control  are  prime  requisites  in  a  college  training.  The  student 
must  believe  with  Cicero,  that  "  more  men  are  ennobled  by  study 
than  by  nature."  If  a  college  is  to  have  alumni  whom  it  will 
delight  to  own  and  honor,  it  must  give  them,  while  students,  a 
course  of  study  which  will  compel  their  respect.  It  must  help 
them  find  a  purpose,  and  to  throw  heart  and  soul  into  it.  No  one 
can  touch  the  lives  of  others  until  he  has  a  positive  life  of  his 
own.  If  college-trained  men  are  to  be  leaders  in  their  respective 
communities,  they  must  be  men  of  earnest  purpose — men  of 
strength. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  strength  of  intellect  and  of 
will  are  at  their  best  when  they  spring  from  a  well-trained  body. 
If  enthusiasm  for  foot-ball  and  boating  shall  make  the  present 
generation  of  students  bold  and  strong  of  will ;  if  it  shall  give 
them  hard  muscles  and  a  bounding  pulse,  we  need  not  grieve  over 
the  wasted  time  and  misdirected  energy.  No  college  can  meet 
the  educational  requirements  of  the  present  day  without  a  well 
equipped  gymnasium.  Mental  discipline  must  unite  with  sys- 
tematic training  of  nerve  and  muscle,  if  we  would  produce  robust 
and  wholesome  manhood. 

2.  But  intensity  alone  tends  to  narrowness.  Strength  of 
body,  of  intellect,  or  of  will,  does  not,  in  itself,  constitute  a  sym- 
metrical manhood.  The  man  of  one  idea  may  be  impractical;  he 
cannot  be  broad  and  catholic.  Education  must  do  more  than 
train  specialists.  Who  has  not  admired  the  skill  while  he  has 
pitied  the  limitations  of  such  men  ?  Their  concentration  of  inter- 
est disqualifies  them  for  the  broader  aspects  of  life. 
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Principal  Shairp  says,  in  his  "  Culture  and  Religion,"  that 
^^  what  the  Romans  expressed  naturally  by  the  word  humanitas, 
we,  less  happily,  try  to  express  by  the  artificial  word  '  culture.' " 
The  term  is  inexact,  but  it  denotes  more  fully  perhaps  than  any 
other  single  word  a  certain  breadth  of  information  and  of  interest 
which  should  chaiMuterize  the  liberally  educated  man.  "  Beware 
of  the  man  of  one  book,"  says  Montaigne.  He  who  reads  one 
book  may  be  a  hard  man  to  encounter ;  his  precise  and  positive 
knowledge  may  be  irresistible  along  its  own  line ;  but  his  interest 
and  sympathy  will  be  as  narrow. 

Napoleon  appointed  Laplace,  the  great  mathematician,  minis- 
ter of  finance.  He  failed.  Napoleon  said  of  him  that  he  carried 
the  spirit  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  into  every  afiEair  of  state. 
He  could  look  at  a  subject  from  no  other  standpoint.  Such  a  man 
may  be  an  expert  in  his  own  department,  as  quick  and  sharp  as  a 
needle;  but,  like  the  needle,  his  keenness  is  the  result  of  his 
narrowness.  The  college  should  yield  an  education  which  will 
broaden  life  by  enlarging  one's  sympathies  as  well  as  his  knowl- 
edge, preparing  him  for  a  generous  appreciation  of  that  which  is 
best  in  every  department  of  effort. 

A  vigorous  mind  must  have  its  storing  period.  You  can  draw 
no  water  out  of  an  empty  cistern.  In  youth  the  capacity  for  the 
absorption  of  knowledge  is  enormous.  Facts  and  ideas,  appar- 
ently swallowed  whole,  are  really  stowed  away  in  the  mind  await- 
ing the  use  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  found  for  them.  The 
office  of  the  college  is  to  direct  this  accumulation.  Better  that  a 
young  man  should  read  too  many  books  than  too  few.  Better 
that  his  interest  should  flit  from  theme  to  theme  than  that  he 
should  train  himself  to  apathy  and  indifference.  Foster  his  intel- 
lectual cravings  and  minister  to  them  with  the  best  which  science 
and  literature  afford.  The  student  can  learn  his  own  capacities 
and  aptitudes  only  by  experience.  He  must  prove  himself  along 
various  lines  of  study,  not  merely  in  the  one  to  which  his  boyish 
fancy  may  happen  to  impel  him.  He  must  study  the  humanities ; 
leam  the  lessons  of  history  ;  grasp  the  truth  which  science  reveals. 
The  college  should  help  the  student  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
^reat  masters  of  thought,  to  enjoy  their  companionship,  and  to 
survey  the  events  of  our  daily  lives  from  their  exalted  standpoint. 
Its  aim  should  be  expressed  in  the  graceful  words  of  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  spoken  at  the  celebration  of  Harvard's  two  hundred 
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and  fiftieth  anniversary :  '^  Let  it  be  our  hope  to  make  a  gentle- 
man of  every  youth  who  is  under  our  charge.  Not  a  conven- 
tional gentleman,  but  a  man  of  culture,  a  man  of  intellectual 
resource,  a  man  of  public  spirit,  a  man  of  refinement ;  with  that 
good  taste  which  is  the  conscience  of  the  mind,  and  that  con- 
science which  is  the  good  taste  of  the  soul." 

3.  The  final  requisite  of  a  symmetrical  manhood  is  character. 
Force  and  culture,  strength  and  beauty,  will  fail  of  their  highest 
realization  if  a  worthy  motive  is  lacking.  By  character  we  mean 
integrity,  moral  uprightness ;  we  mean  spiritual  uplift  —  the^ 
reaching  out  of  the  soul  towards  God.  We  also  mean  that 
quality  in  a  man  which  begets  confidence  and  respect.  It  is- 
related  by  Emerson,  that,  whenever  Lord  Chatham  spoke,  those 
who  listened  felt  that  there  was  something  finer  in  the  man  than 
anything  which  he  said,  and  additional  weight  was  thereby  given 
to  every  sentence  which  he  uttered.  The  power  of  such  men  is 
in  one  sense  latent.  It  is  not  consciously  displayed  and  assisted,, 
but  it  makes  itself  felt  without  effort  and  often  by  unseen  means» 
It  has  been  said  that  '^  the  measure  of  character  is  the  resistance 
of  circumstances,"  but  it  is  also  the  felicity  of  this  power  to  create- 
circumstances,  or  so  to  shape  them  that  the  crisis  never  comes 
and  the  battle  is  won  before  it  is  visibly  joined. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  college  to  foster  and  ennoble  this  trans- 
cendent power.  The  college  trains  to  self-reliance ;  it  trains  to- 
integrity  and  genuineness.  It  teaches  a  student  to  be  himself ;  to 
despise  imitations  and  shams.  It  teaches  him  to  investigate 
thoroughly  ;  to  be  loyal  to  his  convictions ;  to  recognize  and  obey 
the  voice  of  duty.  It  teaches  that  the  government  of  oneself  i* 
the  only  true  freedom  and  that  manly  independence  demands  con- 
scientious self-direction.  Moral  discipline  is  as  necessary  as  intel- 
lectual discipline ;  it  is  storing  up  thought  and  action  inta 
character. 

We  have  had  no  abler  student  of  college  organization  in  this- 
country  than  Mark  Hopkins,  for  so  many  years  the  honored  and 
beloved  president  of  Williams  College.  In  an  address  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  becoming  president,  he  said  :  "  A  college 
should  be  so  handled  as  to  bear  upon  character  without  sectarian- 
ism. If  a  man  is  to  be  educated  physically  and  intelligently 
because  he  has  a  physical  and  an  intelligent  nature,  why  should 
he  not  be  educated  and  trained  morally  and  spiritually  because 
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he  has  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature  ?  This  broad  conception  has 
been  that  which  has  prevailed  in  this  college  in  the  past.  If  not 
personally  recognized,  it  has  pervaded  its  atmosphere  and  has 
been  an  uplifting  power.  I  trust  it  will  continue  to  prevail.  If 
not,  the  glory  of  the  college  will  have  departed.  If  this  college 
shall  drop  down  into  a  merely  secular  spirit,  in  the  training  of 
the  lower  parts  of  man's  nature,  so  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  Him  whose  object  it  is  to  train  to  a  perfect  charac- 
ter that  world  which  is  symbolized  on  the  missionary  monument, 
it  will  no  longer  be  Williams  College." 

With  this  statement  before  us  of  what  a  symmetrical  training 
should  yield,  we  turn  to  consider  the  adaptation  of  the  college  to 
secure  it. 

1.  We  see  how  subordinate  a  place  must  be  given  to  the  mere 
accumulation  of  knowledge.  Unquestionably  the  four  years  of  a 
college  course  should  yield  goodly  acquisitions  of  well  related 
facts.  But  these  facts  and  the  study  and  research  in  which  the 
student  engages  that  he  may  obtain  them,  are  merely  instru- 
mental to  his  own  upbuilding.  Whatever  views  we  may  hold  con- 
cerning the  educational  value  of  different  subjects,  all  agree  that 
it  is  less  important  what  one  studies  than  how  he  studies.  The 
college  should  foster  good  intellectual  habits,  yielding  the  ability 
to  acquire  rapidly,  to  grapple  vigorously  with  unwelcome  tasks, 
to  investigate  patiently  till  a  safe  conclusion  is  reached.  Espe- 
cially should  it  stimulate  the  ambition  of  the  student  and  fill  his 
mind  with  high  ideals.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  personal 
element  in  the  relation  of  student  and  instructor.  The  trite  say- 
ing, that  the  teacher  makes  the  school,  applies  with  added  empha- 
sis to  the  college.  More  important  than  its  libraries  and 
laboratories ;  more  important  than  all  its  material  equipment,  are 
the  manhood,  the  character,  the  ability  of  the  men  who  compose 
its  corps  of  instruction. .  There  is  reason  to  fear  that,  with 
improved  facilities  and  increasing  numbers,  some  colleges  are 
losing  sight  of  this  great  truth.  The  strength  of  the  early 
American  colleges  was  in  their  poverty  —  in  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  make  up  by  good  teaching  and  personal  helpfulness  for 
what  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  material  equipment.  But  this  lack 
enabled  them  to  recognize  the  value  of  man  rather  than  of  things 
and  made  them  schools  of  character  rather  than  of  lower  aims. 
No  one  will  question  the  value  of  ample  endowments ;  but,  money 
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alone  does  not  determine  the  worth  of  a  college.  The  personal 
element  is  the  principal  factor.  The  living  teacher  is  more 
important  than  the  text-book  or  the  apparatus  which  he  uses. 
The  student  is  influenced  far  more  by  the  professor  than  by  the 
subject  which  he  teaches.  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst  says :  "  The  one 
influence  in  my  college  life  to  which  I  owe  more  than  to  anything 
else,  was  the  personal  pressure  upon  me  of  Prof.  Julius  H.  Seelye. 
While  the  books  can  teach,  personality  only  can  educate." 

Therefore,  in  the  selection  of  instructors,  the  first  test  of  fitness 
should  not  be  attainments,  but  manhood.  It  was  not  Arnold  the 
teacher,  but  Arnold  the  man,  that  formed  the  character  of  the 
Rugby  graduate.  If  the  tendency  in  college  administration 
to-day  is  to  emphasize  scholarship  in  the  choice  of  instructors,  it 
is  well.  If  there  is  a  corresponding  tendency  to  disregard  other 
elements  of  fitness,  especially  the  capacity  to  impress  moral  and 
social  ideals,  it  is  to  be  deplored.  We  hope  there  are  few  colleges 
in  which  such  counsels  prevail.  The  college  professor  should  be 
first  of  all  a  man,  able  to  command  the  respect,  and  even  the 
admiration,  of  his  students.  He  should  be  a  model  for  them  in 
his  love  of  truth,  his  scorn  of  meanness;  in  manly  spirit  and 
gentlemanly  demeanor.  He  should  help  to  associate  in  their 
minds  iSne  scholarship  with  well-rounded  manhood.  The  college 
organization  and  methods  of  work  should  enable  him  to  know 
personally  the  various  students  whom  he  instructs.  They  should 
look  to  him  as  a  friend,  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  their 
welfare.  The  parents  of  every  college  student  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  Faculty  will  be  as  much  interested  in  his  true 
manliness  as  in  his  knowledge  of  Greek  or  mathematics.  They 
should  know  whether  he  is  studious  or  lazv,  ambitious  or  indiffer- 
ent,  genuine  or  deceitful,  pure  or  licentious,  coarse  or  refined ; 
and  they  should  not  hesitate  to  commend,  encourage,  or  admon- 
ish with  the  utmost  friendliness  and  confidence,  each  student 
under  their  care.  In  the  upper  classes,  there  is  less  occasion  for 
personal  oversight,  but  throughout  his  course  every  student  should 
feel,  that,  without  espionage  or  needless  restraint,  the  college 
officers  take  a  genuine  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  welfare. 

2.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  true  aim  of  college  training  is 
development  rather  than  knowledge,  provision  must  be  made  in 
the  course  of  study  for  the  diflferent  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  diiBfer- 
ent  students.     In  most  college  classes,  a  considerable  number  will 
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be  found  who  dislike  a  part  of  the  work.  In  mathematics,  for 
example,  a  few  enjoy  the  study ;  some  are  indifferent ;  some 
simply  detest  it.  To  a  large  extent,  no  doubt,  this  like  or  dislike 
of  certain  studies  is  determined  by  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  instructor ;  but  much  is  also  due  to  constitutional  differences 
among  students.  If  we  wish  to  secure  good  work  from  indiffer- 
ent students,  we  must  give  them  studies  in  which  they  can  be 
interested.  Better  to  yield  somewhat  to  their  preferences  if  we 
can  thus  improve  the  quality  of  their  work.  Better  to  cultivate 
in  them  a  wholesome  enthusiasm  for  one  department  of  study  than 
indifference  to  all.  But  while  considerable  freedom  of  election 
should  be  permitted,  two  dangers  are  to  be  avoided.  First,  the  loss 
of  will-power.  The  student  should  acquire  ability  to  do  distasteful 
work.  He  must  not  be  governed  by  interest  alone.  While  we 
avail  ourselves  of  his  natural  tendencies  in  order  to  secure  his 
vigorous  mental  activity,  we  need  also  to  teach  him  the  lessons  of 
self-mastery,  and  faithful  performance  of  specific  work,  be  it  easy 
or  hard.  Second,  we  need  to  guard  against  the  attempt  to 
specialize  too  early.  The  electives  of  the  college  course  should 
not  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  a  student  to  narrow  it  down  to  one 
line  of  work.  That  is  a  misuse  of  electives  which  permits  one 
sophomore  to  study  nothing  but  history  and  another  nothing  but 
biology,  as  happened  in  a  certain  institution  this  year.  Still  less 
should  that  be  termed  a  liberal  education  in  which  all  the  study 
is  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  a  profession  or  industry  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  One  is  tempted  to  compare  the  standard 
which  is  thus  set  with  the  definition  of  a  university  given  by 
James  Russell  Lowell  as,  "  An  institution  in  which  nothing  use- 
ful is  taught."  While,  then,  such  choice  of  studies  should  be 
permitted  as  will  help  to  secure  the  best  work  on  the  part  of  the 
student  and  contribute  to  his  growth,  short  and  narrow  courses, 
which  subordinate  the  ideal  of  well-rounded  development  to  a 
blind  utilitarianism,  should  be  steadfastly  resisted  and  excluded. 

3.  The  typical  American  college  has  been  the  best  example 
which  the  world  affords  of  a  true  social  democracy.  Merit  has 
been  the  sole  ground  of  preferment.  Unworthy  aims  and  motives 
have  been  held  in  contempt.  Plain  living  has  been  joined  with 
high  thinking. 

It  is  said  that  many  colleges  are  losing  this  simplicity.  They 
have  not  only  shared  in  the  general  tendency  to  elaborateness 
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which  has  come  into  our  social  and  domestic  life,  but  they  have 
also  taken  on  many  other  and  peculiar  features.  That  much  of 
this  change  is  inconsistent  with  the  best  results  in  the  higher  life 
of  the  college,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Grant  that  some  of  the 
students  in  these  colleges  come  from  luxurious  homes.  Do  they 
not  spend  money  in  college  more  freely  than  is  necessary,  —  more 
freely  than  they  do  when  at  home  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
them  to  curtail  some  of  their  expensive  habits  ?  When  a  college 
dormitory  is  erected  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million ;  when  it  charges 
students  from  $125  to  $250  a  year  for  room  rent ;  when  the  average 
annual  expenses  of  a  class  are  $939  in  Freshman  year,  $1041  in 
Sophomore  year,  $1106  in  Junior  year  and  $1215  in  Senior  year^ 
that  college  can  scarcely  claim  that  its  influence  favors  plain  living. 
And  when  one  of  its  Freshmen  pays  $250  for  floor  tickets,  box 
tickets,  carriages  and  flowers  on  the  occasion  of  the  Junior 
Promenade,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  is  making  much 
progress  in  the  art  of  high  thinking.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the 
higher  life  of  the  American  college  when  it  substitutes  ease  and 
luxury  and  social  gayety  for  simple  tastes  and  vigorous  thought. 
Let  us  believe  this  day  will  never  come,  that  extravagance  and 
low  aims  where  they  prevail  are  exceptional  and  transient  and 
that  a  worthy  ambition  fills  the  mind  of  the  average  college  stu- 
dent. 

College  athletics,  properly  cultivated  and  restricted,  are  favora- 
ble to  the  higher  life  of  the  college.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
well  established  that  the  discipline,  the  regularity  of  life,  the 
perseverance,  required  of  contestants  in  athletic  sports  tend  to- 
make  athletes  more  efficient  in  all  respects.  Training  for  sports- 
manship has  much  in  common  with  training  for  scholarship.  It 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  directing  the  surplus  vitality  into  inno- 
cent channels  and  helping  to  produce  vigorous  self-reliant  man- 
hood. The  symmetrical  development  of  a  man's  whole  nature  is 
the  true  ideal,  and  however  subordinate  the  bodily  organism  may 
be  deemed,  no  one  will  question  the  importance  of  having  it 
strong  and  in  good  health.  The  evils  springing  from  athletic 
contests  are  already  generally  recognized  and  resisted.  The  good 
in  them  should  not  be  lost.  The  element  of  play  should  never  be 
eliminated  from  college  life.  It  is  essential  to  the  best  develop- 
ment of  youth.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  work  that  tranforms  a 
boy  into  a  man ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  boy  of  promise 
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plays.  A  boy  who  does  not  play  and  does  not  love  to  play  is  not 
a  healthy  boy,  mentally,  morally,  or  physically,  no  matter  what 
his  scholarly  attainments  may  be.  When  the  blood  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  vigorously  circulated,  when  the  muscles  are  hard 
and  the  step  firm,  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  preacher  is  easy. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  higher  education  in  recent 
years.  If  further  progress  is  to  be  made,  faults  and  deficiencies* 
in  our  educational  work  must  be  recognized.  Especially  should 
we  guard  ourselves  against  losing  sight  of  the  grand  compre- 
hensive end  in  a  liberal  training  —  the  development  of  strong  and 
well-rounded  manhood.  As  the  evils  of  cramming  and  mechanical 
drill  have  been  eliminated  from  the  lower  schools  by  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  child,  rather  than  the  lesson,  in  which  we 
are  interested,  so  we  may  hope  to  eradicate  the  evils  which  threaten 
the  higher  life  of  the  college  by  remembering  that  character  ia 
more  important  than  learning.  An  education  which  is  truly  lib* 
eral  will  afford,  not  merely  a  body  of  well  assimilated  knowledge,, 
but  will  also  adorn  the  life  with  the  graces  of  refined  character 
and  will  open  the  mind  to  all  truth. 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  A  CADE  MY. 

REV.  A.  D.  HATO,  If.  A.,  LL.  O. 

THE  question  of  the  relation  of  the  academy,  as  that  institu> 
tion  was  regarded  half  a  century  ago,  to  the  secondary 
education  as  organized  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  country, 
deserves  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  a  periodical  which,  like 
Education,  proposes  to  deal  with  the  permanent  facts  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  people  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  colony,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  formulated  the 
present  American  system  of  universal  education  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Harvard  College,  the  grammar,  and  what  afterwards 
became  the  elementary  rural  and  village  district  common  school. 
The  colony  of  Connecticut  followed,  for  a  generation  uniting 
with  Massachusetts  in  the  support  of  Harvard  College.  Here 
originated  the  present  American  system  of  common  schools ;. 
established  on  a  ''  foundation  which  cannot  be  moved,"  "  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people." 
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The  primary  reason  why  the  New  England  colonies,  with  the 
•exception  of  Rhode  Island,  could  alone  establish  a  school  system 
of  this  description  and  work  it  with  such  prodigious  effect  that 
•Connecticut  could  boast  that,  after  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it 
had  abolished  illiteracy,  and  that  no  other  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  could  follow  the  example  was,  —  that  the  Puritans  were 
the  only  people  who,  as  a  body,  believed  finally  in  taking  counsel 
only  of  God  Almighty  and  their  own  obstinate  will  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  kingdom  of  heaven  on  their  bleak  north- 
eastern Atlantic  shore.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  theological, 
moral  and  social  bigotry  and  narrowness  of  their  new  order  of 
society,  they  made  it  all  themselves.  Their  minister  was  the  man 
of  their  own  choice.  For  a  hundi;ed  and  fifty  years  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  New  England  population  believed  and 
acted,  according  to  their  light,  in  a  church  which,  under  God, 
was  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  Such  a  people  could  look 
neither  to  a  despotic  government,  nor  to  a  church  that  claimed 
Authority  above  their  own,  for  the  schooling  of  their  children. 
They  made  the  church  and  practically  made  the  government,  as 
far  as  their  educational  affairs  were  concerned.  Until  the  war  of 
independence  they  remained  one  sort  of  people ;  little  disturbed 
by  heresies  in  religion,  practically  of  one  mind  in  the  manage- 
ment of  every  public  concern. 

Our  new  cosmopolitan  America  began  in  New  York,  where  the 
magnificent  Hudson  valley  from  Manhattan  Island  to  the  Adiron- 
dack woods  during  the  colonial  period  was,  from  the  first,  occu- 
pied by  such  a  miscellany  of  European  immigration  that  it  was 
impossible  the  people  or  the  churches  could  agree  upon  any  com- 
mon system  of  public  instruction.  Even  more  obstinately  did 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  with  what  might  be  called,  not  a 
miscellany  but  a  medley  of  settlers,  refuse  to  work  together  in 
educational  affairs.  Dr.  Ben.  Franklin,  the  great  American 
schoolmaster  of  these  powerful  border  colonies,  failing  to  persuade 
them  to  school  their  children  together  for  fifty  years  educated 
their  people  for  the  revolutionary  period,  through  private  clubs, 
fire  companies,  libraries,  the  post  ofiice  and  Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac, the  foundation  of  our  present  magazine,  review  and  periodi- 
cal literature.  The  South  went  on  after  the  old  British  fashion 
and  rejected  the  broad  and  radical  plan  of  Thomas  Jefferson  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  the  general  education  of  all 
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children  and  youth  in  Virginia ;  a  plan  which,  if  adopted  at  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  that  state,  would  have 
made  Virginia,  not  only  "the  mother  of  presidents,"  but  the 
pioneer  of  an  ideal  of  liberty  and  union  which  would  have  saved 
the  Republic  from  the  horrors  of  the  greatest  civil  war  of  the 
century  and  all  that  for  a  generation  yet  will  be  its  sad  inherit- 
ance. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  academy,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  although  flourishing  somewhat  beyond  the  Berkshire 
hills,  was  almost  unknown  to  New  England.  For  the  original 
grammar  school  of  the  colonies  was  a  reproduction  of  the  English 
grammar  school ;  the  only  school  which  Shakespeare  knew ;  lifted 
up  to  a  public  institution,  the  germ  of  the  present  free  high  school 
of  the  country. 

But  the  eight  years'  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  subsequent 
war  of  politics  and  policies  that  ushered  in  the  new  nationality  — 
the  United  States  of  America,  with  George  Washington  of  Vir- 
ginia and  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts  for  twelve  years  its  first 
presidents,  wrought  many  things  beside  the  making  of  the  world's- 
new  republic.  Especially  did  it  work  like  a  fire  in  the  bones  of 
the  old  Puritan  society  of  New  England.  The  New  England 
soldiery,  that  from  Lexington  Green  to  Yorktown  formed  the 
central  core  and  the  numerical  majority  of  Washington's  army, 
for  the  first  time  stepped  over  the  hard  and  fast  line  which  till 
then  had  made  the  civilization  of  their  colonies  a  thing  apart. 
Around  the  camp-fires  of  Valley  Forge,  in  the  swamps  of  South 
Carolina,  or  in  the  old  domain  of  the  patroons,  they  were  never 
so  ragged  and  hungry  that  they  could  n't  talk,  theology  and  study 
the  Dutchman,  the  German,  the  Quaker,  the  Southerner  and  the 
Frenchman  to  find  out  "the  cut  of  his  jib."  Their  leaders  even 
more  intimately  were  thrown  among  the  foremost  men  of  every 
nationality  that  were  led  by  their  progressive  instincts  to  fight 
for  the  common  cause  of  American  Independence.  They  came 
back  a  different  people  from  their  fathers  and,  from  that  day^ 
either  at  home  or  in  the  building  of  the  new  West,  have  borne 
their  conspicuous  part  in  shaping  our  cosmopolitan  American 
civilization. 

At  once  there  was  a  revolt  against  the  narrow  social  life,  the 
conventional  moralities,  and  the  iron-clad  theology  and  ultra 
ecclesiastical  independence,  with  its  usual  outcome  of  the  despot- 
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ism  of  the  parson,  in  the  church.  The  more  intelligent,  thought- 
ful, ambitious  and  socially  ^^  most  favored  *'  of  the  families  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  local  district  common  school,  its  superficial 
and  often  shiftless  instruction  and  management  and  its  theologi- 
cal bigotry.  The  great  poverty  of  the  people,  still  living  on 
farms  or  in  little  villages,  prevented  the  support  of  the  public 
grammar  school  as  a  preparation  for  college.  So,  naturally 
enough,  the  academy,  already  well  known  outside  the  borders  of 
New  England,  was  taken  up  as  the  necessity  of  the  hour  for  the 
secondary  education.  It  was  often  a  private  school  established  at 
the  risk  of  the  meister,  or  by  an  incorporated  board  of  manage- 
ment, sometimes  founded  by  the  Masonic  or  other  secret  fraterni- 
ties, but  oftener  supported  as  a  denominational  school  by  the  half 
dozen  new  religious  sects  that  rapidly  appeared  and  ^^  grew  while 
men  slept "  with  the  years  of  the  new  century.  Occasionally  a 
town  would  join  hands  with  either  of  these  arrangements.  By- 
and-bye  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  adopted 
the  policy  of  endowing  all  its  new  colleges  and  a  limited  number 
of  academies,  with  public  lands  from  its  big  down-eastern  wilder- 
ness. 

Meanwhile  the  people^s  common  school  in  Massachusetts,  locked 
up  in  the  local  district  system  which  virtually  lodged  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  little  group  that  elected  the  ^^  prudential  commit- 
teeman" and,  through  him,  appointed  the  teacher  and  made 
the  school  according  to  their  own  liberal  or  illiberal  notion,  was 
the  only  educational  opportunity  of  three-fourths  the  children  and 
youth  of  the  state.  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  "  fol- 
lowed suit."  Connecticut,  with  the  first  state  school  fund  in  the 
Union,  had  placed  her  common  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  '^  school 
society " ;  practically  the  Congregational  church  and  its  clergy. 
The  result  was  that,  in  the  boyhood  of  people,  now  living,  outside 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  cities  in  New  England,  the  only  practical 
way  of  what  the  people  called  "  getting  a  liberal  education  "  for 
a  boy,  (the  girls,  outside  Mrs.  Willard's,  Mary  Lyon's  and  a  dozen 
other  excellent  female  seminaries,  had  not  yet  aspired  to  that 
honor),  was  by  the  private  coaching  of  the  minister  who  still 
clung  to  his  ^^  small  Latin  and  less  Greek  "  ;  or  the  fewest  terms 
at  the  nearest  academy  by  which  he  might  hope  to  become  a 
schoolmaster  and,  at  least,  a  persecuted  Freshman  in  a  country 
college.    The  young  women  of  New  England,  and  to  a  less  extent 
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elsewhere,  stormed  the  academic  castle  and  here,  as  before  in  the 
district  school,  made  the  beginnings  of  the  present  co-educational 
high  and  normal  school,  college  and  university. 

It  was  into  such  a  world  that  the  American  boys  of  fifty  years 
ago  who  aspired  to  something  beyond  the  rural  and  village  winter 
district  school,  with  the  intermittent  private  arrangement  in  the 
fall,  made  their  appearance,  each  through  his  own  toilsome  path, 
upon  the  upper  tableland  of  the  academy.  There  were  only  a 
few  who  had  not  *'  worked  their  way  "  through  toils  and  sacrifices 
that  tried  young  men's  souls. 

But  already  the  masses  of  the  people  of  all  the  great  states 
above  the  latitude  of  the  South  out  to  the  new  territories  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  were  waking  up  to  the  fact  that,  while  the 
opportunities  for  the  schooling  of  the  more  favored  classes  were 
constantly  improving,  three-fourths  of  the  children  and  youth 
were  compelled  to  face  the  mighty  oncoming  responsibilities  of 
American  citizenship  with  only  the  meagre  instruction  and  the 
antiquated  discipline  of  the  ungraded,  isolated,  poorly  supported, 
unsupervised  district  common  school,  with  its  dissolving  view  of 
generally  incompetent  teachers.  A  heroic  band  of  pioneer 
reformers  in  every  state  were  telling  the  people  these  things,  and 
calling  upon  them  again  to  take  in  hand  their  own  common 
school,  and  make  it  the  central  university  of  the  American  system 
of  universal  education.  This  was  a  movement  only  less  radical 
and  not  less  essential  to  American  society  than  the  original  estab- 
lishment of  the  common  school  in  New  England,  two  centuries 
before.  And  here,  in  the  two  colonies  that  first  proclaimed  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  child  to  an  elementary  schooling  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  was  found  the  group  of  leaders  who,  not 
only  woke  up  their  own  Commonwealth,  but  gave  the  direction 
to  the  great  first  revival  in  the  American  common  school  that 
fixed  the  policy  of  the  Northern  states  and  planted  the  institution 
in  a  few  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  South. 

Among  this  group  were  a  number  of  the  more  progressive  of 
the  college  faculties  and  principals,  especially  of  the  private 
academies.  But  as  this  was  really  a  work  of  educational  states- 
manship, it  was  compelled,  everywhere,  to  rely  far  more  on  the 
non-professional  leaders  from  every  walk  of  society  than  on  the 
teaching  corps  for  its  success.  Neither  Horace  Mann,  nor  Henry 
Barnard,  nor  Governor  Seward,  nor  Thaddeus  Stevens,  nor  Pierce 
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of  Michigan,  nor  Guilford  of  Ohio,  were  schoolmasters.  When 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  in  1837,  voted  to  establish  a  state 
board  of  education,  which  elected  Horace  Mann  its  first  secretary, 
and  shelved  him  in  a  little  private  office  outside  the  state  house, 
on  a  salary  of  $1,000,  with  nothing  for  clerk  hire  ;  where  he  toiled 
for  twelve  years,  sixteen  hours  a  day ;  going  abroad  at  his  own 
expense  to  study  the  schools  of  Europe ;  stumping  his  own  state 
and  waking  up  the  whole  country  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans  ;  his  aid  and  comfort  largely  came  from  Edward  Everett, 
Daniel  Webster,  Doctor  Channing,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Gov- 
ernor Briggs  and  a  few  score  of  like-minded  men  of  great  public 
reputation;  with  the  stubborn  half-dozen  men  and  women  in 
every  town  determined,  in  the  language  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
that  "by  the  Eternal,  things  should  go  right."  This  group  of 
educational  reformers  and  missionaries,  larger  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  than  elsewhere,  but  in  every  Northern  state 
responding  to  the  people's  call,  during  the  twenty  years  from 
1840  to  1860,  reconstructed  and  put  in  shape  what  we  now  call 
the  American  common  school.  Without  that  twenty  years'  work, 
we  should  to-day  have  been  two  hostile  nations  instead  of  the 
present  United  States  of  America.  It  was  the  boys  trained  in  the 
new  American  common  school  who,  at  the  Nation's  call,  replied: 
"We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,"  that — under  the  leadership 
of  the  great  soldiers  and  statemen,  often  trained  in  the  academy, 
college  and  military  and  naval  schools  — saved  the  Union,  in  1865. 

And  not  the  least  of  the  results  of  that  "  great  salvation  "  was 
the  fact  that  the  army  of  the  United  States,  moving  southward, 
carried,  as  the  most  precious  article  in  its  baggage  wagons,  the 
people's  common  school.  It  was  John  Eaton  of  New  Hampshire, 
Rufus  Saxton  from  the  old  Deerfield  (Mass.)  academy,  and  others- 
less  conspicuous  but  no  less  enlightened  and  devoted,  that  carried 
Noah  Webster's  "  blue-back  spelling  book,"  laid  it  with  the  Bible 
on  the  threshold  of  the  freedman's  cabin  and  established  that 
wonderful  group  of  seminaries  for  colored  youth  which  are  now 
training  the  new  leadership  of  the  emancipated  race. 

And,  more  wonderful  still,  so  thoroughly  had  the  new  common 
school  become  a  part  of  the  life-blood  of  the  Republic,  through 
the  original  national  gift  of  public  lands  to  the  new  states  and  its 
later  policy  of  congressional  aid  for  the  higher  industrial  educa- 
tion, that  as  soon  as  the  South  woke  up  from  the  collapse  of  the 
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great  civil  war,  its  foremost  people  in  every  state,  even  amid  the 
excitement  and  exasperations  of  "  reconstruction,"  responded  to 
the  call  of  Massachusetts,  through  George  Peabody,  Barnas  Sear^* 
and  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  and  within  the  past  thirty  years  have 
established  the  American  common  school  for  both  races  and  all 
classes,  in  every  department,  from  the  plantation  primary  to  the 
state  university ;  academical,  industrial  and  normal ;  and,  out  of 
their  poverty,  expended  in  one  generation  $300,000,000  — 
$76,000,000  for  the  children  of  their  own  slaves  of  forty  years- 
ago  —  an  effort  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 


A   CHILD'S  EXPERIENCE  IN  BEGINNING  LATIN, 

ADELIA  R.  HOBNBROOK,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

IN  these  days  when  the  investigations  of  students  of  childhood 
are  amassing  so  much  useful  material  for  educational  infer- 
ences, Mrs.  Smith,  a  teacher  in  the high  school,  was  certainly 

to  be  congratulated  when  Jennie  A.  unwittingly  offered  her  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
firet  presentations  of  Latin  are  seized  by  the  immature  mind. 

Jennie  had  just  entered  the  high  school.  Bewildered  by  the 
unfamiliar  departments,  the  new  studies  and  the  number  of  new 
and  differing  teachers,  and  overawed  by  the  pupils  of  the  more 
advanced  grades,  who  threaded  the  mazes  of  the  program  without 
difficulty  and  seemed,  as  such  superior  beings  naturally  would 
seem,  perfectly  at  home  in  the  handsome  corridors  and  the  numer- 
ous recitation  rooms,  she  had  begun  to  feel  homesick  and  to  long^ 
for  her  trusted  teacher  in  the  eighth  grade,  when  to  her  delight,, 
she  recognized  Mrs.  Smith,  who  had  taught  her  a  few  weeks  in 
the  seventh  grade.  After  school  she  sought  Mrs.  Smith.  "  Will 
Mr.  M.  let  me  stop  Latin  ?  "  she  asked,  after  a  kind  greeting  from 
the  lady.  Mr.  M.  was  the  principal.  ''  Why  do  you  wish  to  stop 
Latin  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Smith,  as  they  walked  down  the  hall.  "  I  can't 
understand  it. "  "  What  is  it  that  you  can't  understand,  Jennie  ?  '* 
"Any  of  it.  That,"  she  replied,  stopping  at  the  open  door  of 
the  Latin  recitation  room  and  pointing  to  the  board  upon  which 
was  written :  — 

"COPY  AND  LEARN." 

"  There  are  five  declensions  in  Latin,  distinguished  by  the  endings 
of  the  genitive  singular.     The  ending  of  the  genitive  singular  in 
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the  first  declension  is  ae.  Most  nouns  of  the  first  declension  are 
feminine."     Then  followed  the  declension  of  "  mensa." 

"  Jennie,  what  is  a  declension?"  asked  Mrs.  Smith.  "  I  don't 
know."  "  What  is  a  genitive  ?  "  "I  do  n't  know."  "  What  does 
singular  mean?"  "It  means  only  one."  Singular  but  lucky, 
thought  Mrs.  Smith,  that  your  mind  should  strike  the  right 
associational  path  in  this  wilderness  of  the  unfamiliar  and  should 
choose  the  idea  of  unity  rather  than  that  of  oddity !  Evidently 
the  thought  conveyed  to  you  by  these  memorized  words  has  large 
breaks  in  it.  It  occurred  to  Mrs.  Smith  that  Jennie's  mental 
condition  after  reading  the  first  sentence  was  similar  to  what  her 

own  might  be  after  reading,  "  There  are  five  hijklmnops  in , 

distinguished  by  the  endings  of  the  stuvwxyz  singular." 

"Why  don't  you  ask  Miss  Lathrop  to  explain  it  to  you?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Smith.  She  knew  that  Miss  Lathrop,  the  Latin 
teacher,  had  taken  Latin  honors  in  the  college  from  which  she 
had  recently  graduated,  and  that  she  was  an  earnest  teacher,  but 
that  she  was  probably  too  inexperienced  to  realize  that  in  many 
cases  the  statements  of  the  text-book  fail  to  carry  clear  thought 
to  beginners.  "  Why,"  replied  Jennie,  shyly,  "  the  girls  say  that 
if  you  do,  she  will  think  you  are  stupid  and  mark  you  down  in 
the  monthly  estimate."  Mrs.  Smith  reflected  a  moment  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  monthly  estimates  of  her  own  classes  were 
formed,  and  then  checked  the  impulse  to  tell  Jennie  that  she  was 
mistaken.  A  moment  later  she  reversed  her  own  determination 
to  ask  Miss  Lathrop  to  look  into  Jennie's  case.  "You  know 
Mary  B.,"  she  said.  "Yes,"  assented  Jennie.  "Ask  Mary  to 
tell  you  all  about  this.  She  will  explain  it  to  you  and  you  won't 
have  to  ask  Mr.  M.  to  excuse  you  from  Latin."  Mary  B.  was  a 
a  bright  girl  in  another  class,  who  had  studied  Latin  for  five 
months  and  Mrs.  Smith  was  sure  that  she  could  transfer  her  con- 
cepts of  that  language  to  Jennie  without  any  bewildering  techni- 
calities. The  next  day  Mrs.  Smith  asked  Jennie  how  she  was 
progressing  in  her  Latin.  "  I'm  getting  along  nicely,"  was  her 
reply.  "  Did  you  get  help  from  Mary  B.  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Tell  me 
how  she  explained  it  to  you  ?  "  Getting  her  book,  Jennie  showed 
the  five  declensions,  which  she  said  were  five  different  ways  of 
writing  nouns.  The  genitive  singular  was  the  second  word  in 
each  list.  She  had  learned  the  first  list  and  knew  how  to  decline 
"tuba"  just  like  "mensa."     "  But,"  she  added,  thoughtfully,  as 
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if  inviting  enlightenment,  "  I  don't  exactly  understand  what  she 
means  by  a  female  table." 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Jennie  learned  the  distinction  between 
female  and  feminine,  and  gained  all  the  working  concepts  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  her  study,  for  she  came  to  Mrs.  Smith 
at  the  end  of  the  term  to  announce  that  she  had  ^^  made  the  pro- 
motion "  into  the  next  division.  ^'  I  stood  ninety  on  the  estimate," 
she  said,  "  and  sixty  on  examination,  and  that  just  made  seventy- 
five  and  lets  me  through.  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  for  if  I 
hadn't  got  help  from  Mary,  I  wouldn't  have  stood  sixty  on  exam- 
ination, and  if  I  had  got  help  from  Miss  Lathrop,  I  would  n't  have 
got  ninety  on  the  estimate."  Mrs.  Smith  felt  the  uselessness  of 
offering  to  Jennie  any  higher  ideals  of  scholarship.  The  girl  had 
formed  a  theory  of  her  environment  and  had  adjusted  herself  to 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  pass  the  test  of  survival  as  a  member  of  the 
advancing  class.  Certainly  she  was  gaining  one  useful  kind  of 
life-training,  although  it  was  combined  with  rather  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

Mrs.  Smith  turned  away  after  hearing  these  undeservedly  grate- 
ful acknowledgements,  with  a  strong  desire  for  insight  into  the 
minds  of  her  own  pupils  in  order  to  learn  what  reactions  were 
taking  place  there  as  the  result  of  her  instructions. 


A  NEGLECTED  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION 

PBOF.  WALTEB  SMITH,  UNIVEHSITT,  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

THE  education  of  the  intellect,  to  be  adequately  understood, 
should  be  regarded  as  having  in  view  two  objects  which, 
while  not  necessarily  conflicting  with  each  other,  are  yet  relatively 
distinct :  these  are  Utility  and  Truth. 

Man's  life  is  in  large  measure  determined  by  considerations  of 
utility.  One  of  the  primary  laws  binding  on  him  is  that  he  shall 
struggle  for  existence.  He  must  struggle  against  nature  and 
against  his  fellow-men.  His  farms,  his  factories,  his  advertise- 
ments are  in  large  measure  illustrations  of  this  struggle.  Since 
the  struggle  cannot  be  escaped,  it  is  the  part  of  the  educator  to 
fit  the  young  for  it.  The  child  must,  therefore,  be  taught  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher ;  that  he  may  be  still  better  equipped,  he 
must  learn  foreign  languages  and  study  science.     It  is  not  neces- 


.   I 
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sary  to  follow  out  this  scheme  of  education  to  all  its  details ;  there 
is,  however,  a  refinement  of  it  which  it  is  important  to  notice* 
Some  claim  that  the  object  of  education  is  mental  discipline  ;  or, 
attention  being  turned  to  the  result  of  such  discipline,  it  is  said 
to  be  strength  or  power.  The  utilitarian  ideal  is  legitimate  and 
right.  Man  being  what  he  is,  is  inevitably  utilitarian.  It  is^ 
however,  unfortunate  when  this  is  regarded  as  the  sole  ideal  of 
education.  For  the  utilitarian,  if  he  is  not  at  the  same  time 
something  other  than  a  utilitarian,  despises  the  best  portion  of 
his  heritage.  He  does  not  value  truth  except  as  a  means.  He 
values  experience  only  as  furthering  that  adaptation  between 
himself  and  his  environment  which  will  result  in  practical  bene- 
fits. Even  when  he  says  that  the  object  of  education  is  mental 
power  he  regards  the  facts  studied  as  the  food  of  the  mind,  valua- 
ble only  when  converted  into  mental  muscle. 

But  man  has  another  ideal.  He  wishes  not  only  to  use  the 
world,  and,  using  it,  to  consume  it ;  he  wishes  to  contemplate  it 
and  undei-stand  it.  Truth  may  be  sought  for  its  own  sake. 
Bacon  says  that  the  inquiry  of  truth,  the  knowledge  of  it,  and 
the  belief  of  it  "  is  the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature  " ;  and 
almost  all  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  philosophy  might 
be  found  subscribed  beside  that  of  Bacon.  It  may  be  assumed 
without  elaborate  proof  that  truth  is  a  good  in  itself,  and  that 
it  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  the  educator  to  lead  the  young  to 
its  possession. 

What  is  it  to  know  the  truth  in  respect  to  anything  ?  Is  it  not 
so  to  enter  into  its  existence  that  its  form  and  inner  relations  are 
reflected  by  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  as  face  answers  to  face  in  a 
glass?  But  the  further  question  arises.  How  are  we  to  reach  the 
inner  being  of  things  ?  We  can  most  directly  attain  a  solution 
of  the  problem  by  considering  what  it  is  to  know  the  human 
experiences  which  are  accessible  and  familiar.  Suppose  we  wish 
to  understand  a  man's  experience  of  fear.  We  may  ask  the  physi- 
ologist to  teach  us  and  he  may  describe  to  us  the  tract  of  the 
nervous  system  which  has  been,  during  the  experience,  the  scene 
of  activity,  and  he  may  throw  light  on  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  nerve  cells.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  this  physio- 
logical account  does  not  make  the  experience  of  fear  known  to 
us ;  and,  even  were  the  science  able  to  follow  the  action  of  each 
molecule  of  the  nervous  system,  we  should  not  be  nearer  the 
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knowledge  we  desire.  But  we  may  appeal  to  the  science  of 
psychology ;  and  the  psychologist  may  give  us  a  statement  of  the 
conscious  experience  in  terms  of  causality :  the  man's  fear  was 
caused  by  the  perception  of  some  object,  which  perception  caused 
to  revive  in  his  mind  the  memory  of  injuries  due  to  that  object. 
Or,  regarding  the  c  lusality  as  present  in  the  physical  series  of  the 
nerve-commotions,  and  not  in  the  psychical  series,  or  cautiously 
refraining  altogether  from  statements  of  causality,  he  may  simply 
indicate  the  co-existence  and  sequences  of  the  conscious  phe- 
nomena. In  any  case,  let  his  statement  be  as  complete  as  he 
wishes  to  make  it,  he  has  not  realized  the  actual  fear  which  he  is 
observing ;  and  he  fails  to  make  others  realize  it.  The  psycholo- 
gist's account  is,  in  important  respects,  as  external  to  the  man's 
experience  as  the  physiologist's.  Let  the  account  be  compared 
with  the  actual  experience  and  the  glaring  contrast  will  be  seen. 
We  see  the  same  contrast  from  another  point  of  view  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  faculties  which  the  psychologist  exercises  while 
studying  the  fear,  are  not  those  exercised  by  the  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  emotion.  It  is  not  otherwise  in  the  case  of  any 
mental  state,  emotional  or  perceptional  or  volitional.  If  we  would 
know  a  man's  emotion  or  his  perception,  we  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  psychologist's  statement  of  it  in  scientific  categories; 
we  must  put  ourselves  in  the  marCs  place  ;  we  must  have  sympathy 
tvith  him.  The  method  of  science  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
method  of  sympathy. 

Sympathy  means  correspondence  or  equality  of  experience. 
Compassion,  mitleid,  has  the  same  meaning.  The  word  is  most 
commonly  used  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  sorrow.  Yet 
it  has  a  more  extended  meaning  and  applies  not  only  to  the  emo- 
tion of  sorrow,  but  to  joy  as  well,  and  also  to  what  seems  more 
abstractly  intellectual.  To  sympathize  with  the  person  in  fear 
is  to  feel  his  actual  fear.  To  sympathize  with  the  perception  of 
a  color  is  to  realize  it  in  the  imagination  and  also  to  have  awak- 
ened its  emotional  and  other  accompaniments.  It  is  by  sympathy 
that  we  enter  into  the  being  of  others,  and  therefore  it  is  by  it 
that  we  gain  truth.  Scientific  statements  in  themselves  fail  to 
give  truth.  They  are  indeed  necessary.  The  Psychologfist  by 
telling  the  conditions  of  human  experience  prepares  for  sympathy 
and  thus  contributes  to  real  knowledge.  His  science  is  indispen- 
sable as  the  foundation  to  the  superstructure.     It  is  a  means  to  an 
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end.  But  it  is  not  even  an  integral  part  of  that  end.  The  final 
method  of  knowledge  is  sympathy. 

Should  it  be  urged  that  for  hermit  spirits  a  perfect  sympathy  i& 
impossible,  the  allegation  may  be  admitted  to  be  correct.  Yet  it 
is  also  true  that  a  man  can  in  some  measure  have  sympathy ;  and 
the  measure  of  his  sympathy  is  the  measure  of  his  truth.  Like- 
wise it  must  be  said  that  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  devoid  of  sym- 
pathy is  he  like  those  who  have  their  eyes  blinded;  he  cannot 
look  upon  reality. 

In  what  has  been  said  reference  has  been  made  exclusively  to 
the  knowledge  of  human  beings.  Yet  it  may  be  that  other  parts 
of  creation  are  to  be  known  by  the  same  method.  For  instance^ 
Keats  writes: 

*»  Where's  the  poet?     Show  him !     Show  him 
Muses  mine,  that  I  may  know  him. 
'  Tis  the  man  who  with  a  man 
Is  an  equal,  be  he  king 
Or  poorest  of  the  beggar  clan. 
'  Tis  the  man,  who  with  a  bird, 
Wren  or  eagle,  finds  his  way  to 
All  its  instincts ;  he  hath  heard 
The  lion's  roaring,  and  can  tell 
What  his  horny  throat  expresseth ; 
And  to  him  the  tiger's  yell 
Comes  articulate,  and  presseth 
On  his  ear  like  mother  tongue." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  poet  claims  to  have  an  acquaintance 
not  only  with  man,  but  with  the  experiences  of  the  wren,  the 
eagle,  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  which  is  not  reached  by  scientific 
methods.  But  the  adequate  treatment  of  this  question  would 
involve  a  long,  philosophical  discussion;  and  it  may  su£Bce  at 
present  to  have  shown  the  supreme  place  which  sympathy  has  in 
what  is  surely  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  beings  who  have  lived  in  the  past,  or 
are  still  with  us. 

Having  spoken  of  the  intellectual  life,  I  wish  still  more  briefly 
to  indicate  the  function  of  sympathy  in  the  moral  life.  It  i» 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  Christian  teaching  love  is  the  supreme  virtue,  and  that  the 
place  thus  assigned  to  it  has  been  generally  conceded.     Love  is 
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the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  for  he  who  loves  seeks  that  which  is  the 
final  purpose  of  the  law.  Now  the  centre  and  heart  of  love  is 
sympathy.  He  who  loves  others  bears  their  burdens.  His  true 
efforts  on  their  behalf  spring  from  this  sympathy.  As  man  may 
perform  many  so-called  charitable  acts;  he  may  bestow  all  his 
goods  to  feed  the  poor ;  but  without  sympathy  he  is  as  sounding 
brass. 

It  is  also  by  sympathy  that  men  receive  the  strongest  impulses 
to  virtue.  It  is  customary  to  teach  morals  by  abstract  precepts ; 
and  these  are  useful,  or  even,  in  a  sense,  indispensable. 
But  they  are  not  the  great  inspirers  to  moral  action.  Men  are 
moved  by  examples.  When  Dante  is  describing  the  sanctification 
of  the  penitents  in  purgatory,  he  is  careful  to  tell  what  is  done  to 
inculcate  the  virtues  that  are  to  be  acquired.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  almost  invariably  this  is  done  by  means  of  exam- 
ples. The  penitents  are  not  told  to  be  humble :  David,  the  king 
of  Israel,  is  seen  dancing  before  the  ark.  To  pass  to  the  highest 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  sympathy  in  the  ethical  life,  how 
many  from  whom  moral  exhortations  have  glanced  ineffective, 
have  had  their  religious  enthusiasm  kindled  to  flame  when  they 
have  "  seen  Jesus."  Nor  are  we  to  say  that  this  is  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  men,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  true  nature  of 
morality.  Moral  precepts  are  means  to  ends,  and  to  rest  con- 
tented with  them  is  to  suffer  a  desiccation  of  spirit,  whereas  the 
true  moral  life  has  its  being  in  the  fellowship  of  human  souls. 

In  art,  sympathy  is  likewise  of  the  highest  importance.  There 
are  other  elements  in  art ;  but  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  many 
of  the  great  artistic  creations,  and  the  great  artistic  appreciations 
depend  upon  sympathy.  The  lines  of  Keats,  quoted  above,  may 
be  recalled,  to  show  how  a  great  poet  felt  about  poetry. 

If  the  importance  of  sympathy  in  knowledge,  morality  and  art 
is  so  great,  its  cultivation  should  be  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
educator.  But  it  is  far  from  being  one  of  his  main  objects.  It 
would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  not  one  of  his  direct 
and  conscious  aims  at  all.  Probably  there  are  few  who  can 
remember  any  efforts  by  their  educators  to  produce  in  them  the 
distinctive  spirit  of  sympathy.  There  were  injunctions  enough  to 
keep  the  commandments ;  there  were  vague  exhortations  to  kind- 
ness and  love ;  and  the  youth  disposed  to  bully  may  even  have 
been  urged  to  imagine  himself  in  the  place  of  those  weaker  than 
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himself.  But  there  was  no  effort  to  show  that  the  core  of  the 
good  life,  and  the  source  of  its  goodness  is  sympathy.  Even 
those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  Christian 
view  of  life  have  failed  to  see  the  importance  of  this  element  in 
the  virtues  they  preach.  It  need  not  be  added  that  it  has  not 
been  cultivated  as  the  method  of  truth.  But  so  long  as  this  fac- 
ulty is  neglected,  the  educator  fails  in  his  highest  work.  He 
may,  indeed,  give  a  utilitarian  education  without  reference  to  it. 
But  it  is  indispensable  to  the  higher  exercises  of  the  spirit,  and 
the  training  of  the  other  faculties  finds  true  significance  only  as 
it  is  developed.  Attention,  memory,  mental  power  of  all  kinds, 
apart  from  their  utilitarian  value,  have  meaning  only  as  ministers 
to  this  highest  faculty.  Without  them  it  cannot  exist,  but  they 
without  it  are  as  the  body  without  the  head. 

How  is  sympathy  to  be  cultivated?  The  question  can  be 
answered  only  after  the  most  careful  psychological  inquiry ;  but 
even  the  preliminary  investigations  have  not  yet  been  completed. 
It  is  obvious  that  sympathy  is  a  form  of  imitation.  Imitation 
must,  therefore,  be  studied,  and  the  delight  in  it  which  the  child 
manifests  should  be  taken  advantage  of  for  the  production  of  true 
sympathy.  All  through  the  later  education  of  boy  and  youth,  in 
school  and  college,  the  supreme  place  of  sympathy  should  be 
recognized.  Those  forms  of  literature  and  art  which  can  best 
fulfill  the  claims  that  Keats  makes  for  poetry,  should  receive 
special  attention,  not  as  a  mere  pretext  for  the  introduction  of 
philological  and  kindred  sciences,  but  as  the  clearest  revealers  of 
the  human  soul,  and,  it  may  prove,  of  the  soul  of  nature.  While 
the  value  of  science  for  humanity  is  incalculable,  an  education 
that  consists  merely  in  scientific  training  must  from  the  highest 
point  of  view  be  pronounced  a  melancholy  mistake.  Science  is 
only  the  propaedeutic  to  the  higher  education. 

However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  at  present  further  into 
the  analysis  of  imitation,  or  to  give  a  more  detailed  plan  for  the 
cultivation  of  sympathy.  It  may  suffice  here  to  have  called 
attention  to  the  fatal  consequences  of  its  neglect  by  educators, 
and  to  have  indicated  that  with  its  cultivation  we  shall  be  blessed 
with^finer  manners,  kinder  affections  and  truer  knowledge. 
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8UPT.  E.  L.  COWDRIGK,  WAMEGO,  KANSAS. 

IT  is  difficult  to  classify  the  typical  American  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  for  he  is  such  a  mixture  of  races,  each  of  which 
has  stamped  its  chief  characteristics  upon  him,  and  whose  tenden- 
cies, mental,  moral  and  physical,  he  has  inherited. 

In  proof  of  this  the  Spanish  element  in  the  South  and  West, 
the  French  in  the  Carolinas  and  elsewhere,  the  Dutch  in  New 
York,  the  English  everywhere,  and  the  minor  nationalities  scat- 
tered among  the  rest,  with  their  differing  customs,  habits  of 
thought,  religious  beliefs,  and  political  as  well,  need  only  be 
instanced  to  make  the  above  truth  plain  to  every  reader.  But, 
umid  all  these  widely  differing  and  often  clashing  characteristics, 
two  are  possessed  by  him,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  may 
be  found,  to  a  marked  degree ;  the  American  is  always  in  a  hurry? 
and  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  things  new  and  wonderful :  "  Novis 
rebus  studet,"  to  quote  Caesar. 

It  is  probable  that  the  possessing  of  these  traits  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  our  rapid  national  progress ;  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that,  because  of  this,  we  have  laid  oui*selves  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  too  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  novelty,  and  change- 
able in  our  tastes.  To  the  superficial  observer  it  seems  that  the 
point  is  well  taken,  but  to  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  American  people,  the  situation  does  not  seem  at  all  serious. 
All  this  hurry,  restlessness,  excitement  and  eagerness  for  experi- 
ment is  merely  the  froth  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  —  the  rip- 
ples caused  by  the  passing  breeze,  the  eddies  formed  by  a  project- 
ing stone ;  below  it  is  quiet,  cool,  peaceful,  hut  full  of  force. 

The  proneness  of  our  people  to  follow  untried  theories  and  to 
make  hazardous  experiments  is  seen  on  every  hand,  and  the  only 
reason  that  we  have  not  wrecked  ourselves  long  ago  is,  I  some- 
times think,  because  of  the  '^  Special  Providence  that  takes  care  of 
fools,  drunkards  and  the  United  States." 

We  even  carry  our  recreations  to  a  rediculous  extreme,  we  can 
be  moderate  in  nothing.     A  few  years  ago  the  walking  mania 
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seized  upon  us  ;  everybody  walked ;  everybody  emulated  Westoa  ; 
in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet,  walking  matches  were  held ;  some 
harmless  person  would  attempt  to  walk  so  many  miles  in  so  man}' 
hours,  and  instead  of  assigning  him  a  place  in  the  asylum  for  the 
feeble  minded,  men  would  pay  an  admittance  fee  to  see  the  won- 
derful sight. 

Base  ball  was  another  craze.  Every  village  had  its  "Red 
Stocking  "  club,  and  much  valuable  time,  energy  and  money  was 
spent  for  the  privilege  of  obtaining  broken  fingers,  split  noses, 
black  eyes,  and,  possibly,  the  name  of  belonging  to  the  champion 
club  of  the  section.  Newspapers  printed  column  after  column  of 
base  ball  news.  Portraits  of  famous  pitchers  or  batters  appeared 
in  the  illustrated  press,  together  with  short  biographical  sketches, 
of  their  lives  ;  it  seemed  that  the  world  was  going  mad  over  base 
ball,  and  so  it  did  for  a  ^ime.  Just  now  there  seems  to  be  some 
indication  of  a  revival  of  that  fad,  but  I  trust  it  will  be  but  local 
in  its  effects. 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  roller  skating  craze  went  over  the  coun- 
try "  like  wild  fire,"  whatever  that  is ;  but  soon  the  glories  of  the 
rink  departed,  and  the  huge  ungainly  structures  were  left  forlorn, 
—  a  monument  to  the  love  of  the  American  people  for  novelty 
and  change. 

We  even  have  our  intellectual  (?)  crazes.  A  book  will  be 
written,  —  a  song  will  be  sung,  which  will  set  people  talking,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  needed  to  set  the  thing  going  —  and  the  end 
thereof  no  man  can  safely  predict ;  it  may  last  a  month,  or  it  may 
last  a  year. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  everybody  sang  or  whistled  or 
played,  "  Beautiful  Island  in  the  Sea ; "  then  came  "  Come  put 
me  in  my  little  bed;"  then  "Silver  threads  among  the  gold." 
But  recently  "  Little  Annie  Rooney  "  was  all  the  rage  ;  what  has 
caught  the  popular  fancy  now  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  something  equally  light  and  vapid. 

As  for  books,  —  how  long  since  when  the  papei*s  were  full  of 
discussions,  pro  and  con,  as  to  the  merits  of  Robert  Elsmere  (I 
had  to  think  some  time  before  I  could  recall  the  name),  and  how 
many  at  first  thought  can  tell  who  wrote  it,  and  "  what  t'was  all 
about?"  Yet  some  hysterical  ministers  acted  as  if  they  thought 
the  Christian  religion  was  in  danger  of  being  subverted  by  its 
teachings. 
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Just  now  the  "Trilby  "  craze  seems  to  be  dying  out,  but  how 
fiercely  it  has  been  raging  during  the  past  year.  It  seems  to  me 
sometimes  that  we  must  be  somewhat  weak  minded  to  let  such 
light  and  trifling  books  interest  us  so  much,  and  take  so  much  of 
our  time  and  attention.  This  is  the  reason  I  placed  an  interroga- 
tion point  after  the  word  "  intellectual  "  just  above.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion if  it  takes  much  intellectuality  to  read  such  books. 

Even  our  educational  institutions  have  not  escaped  infection  ; 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  having  severe  attacks  of  "  ath- 
letics," the  foot-ball  craze  being  one  of  the  most  marked  mani- 
festations. The  prevalence  of  college  fraternities  is  another 
proof  of  the  love  of  Americans  for  fads.  In  view  of  the  waste  of 
time  and  energy  upon  boating,  foot-ball  and  *>  Greek  Letter  Soci- 
eties," the  thread-bare  joke  about  the  student^s  father  writing  to  a 
college  president  "  If  possible  I  want  my  boy  to  learn  something 
of  mathematics,  as  well  as  how  to  row  a  boat"  is  as  much  to  the 
point  as  it  was  when  first  put  into  circulation.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  legitimate  expenses  of  a  student  in  college  are  doubled,  if 
he  is  a  member  of  a  college  fraternity,  or  of  a  boat  crew,  or  a  foot- 
ball team.  The  money  wasted  is  of  small  account  though,  when 
compared  with  the  enormous  squandering  of  time  and  energy^ 
which  should  be  spent  upon  the  gaining  of  that  for  which  the  col- 
lege is  supposed  to  exist,  —  a  higher  education. 

But  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  not  the  only  sinners,, 
educationally ;  in  the  common  school,  also,  various  crazes  have 
run  their  course  and  have  been  forgotten  ;  but  no  sooner  did  one 
disappear  than  another  took  its  place  ;  and  as  it  has  been,  so  it  is 
now,  and,  I  am  afraid,  will  always  be,  unless  the  American  people 
receive  a  baptism  of  common  sense,  which  seems  to  be  sorely 
needed  at  the  present  writing. 

A  "  Northwest  Passage  "  to  knowledge  has  been  the  object  of 
painful  search  ever  since  the  formation  of  our  common  school 
system,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  its  being  found.  "Normal 
Universities  "  were  supposed  to  have  discovered  it,  with  their 
ten  weeks  courses  in  the  languages  and  sciences ;  but  these  schools 
seem  to  have  lengthened  their  courses,  at  least  on  paper,  since 
the  passage  of  the  law  in  many  states  requiring  their  courses  of 
study  to  be  approved  by  the  state  board  of  education  to  entitle 
the  holders  of  their  diplomas  to  a  state  certificate,  so  my  faith  in 
their  having  found  a  "  royal  road  "  to  learning  has  been  destroyed. 
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How  many  educational  fads  and  short  cuts  to  knowledge  have 
been  tried  and  found  wanting  ?  The  line  of  progress  in  educa- 
tion during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  may  be  traced  by  the 
wrecks  of  pedagogical  theories  and  experiments  which  thickly 
strew  its  path.  Object  lessons,  phonetics,  map  drawing,  Grube 
method,  word  method,  language  lessons,  all  sound  familiar  to  the 
teacher  of  long  experience  ;  while  more  recently  are  apperception, 
vertical  writing,  military  drill,  child  study,  concentration,  coordi- 
nation and  correlation,  nature  study,  the  teaching  of  patriotism, 
and  so  on  "ad  infinitum ;"  also  we  are  hearing  somewhat  about 
peripatetic  teachers  and  schools  teaching  with  text-books  and 
"  individual "  teaching  is  attracting  no  little  attention  from  some 
of  our  prominent  eflucators. 

All  the  ones  mentioned  above  are  not  necessarily  fads,  nor  to 
be  ridiculed  because  they  are  yet  theories.  Theory  must  precede 
practice  ;  theorem  must  come  before  demonstration,  —  but  it  also 
should  be  remembered  that  demonstration  must  come  before  con- 
clusion—  and  many  are  drawing  their  conclusions  before  they 
have  more  than  laid  down  the  theorem  and  made  the  statement. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  think  it  time  to  call  a  halt  before 
matters  get  beyond  control?  The  protest  would  be  far  more  gen- 
•eral  did  not  the  fear  of  being  called  "old  fogy"  suppress  it. 
Human  nature  has  not  changed  since  the  time  of  Paul,  when  the 
people  "  for  the  space  of  about  two  hours  cried  out,  '  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians.' "  Let  one  or  two  leading  educational 
papers  start  the  cry,  the  rest,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  join 
in  ;  the  mass  of  teachers  also,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  fol- 
low their  example,  and  so  it  goes  until  they  are  exhausted,  or 
until  some  so  called  new  discovery  (?)  claims  their  attention; 
woe  to  him  who,  during  this  time,  adheres  to  the  tried,  time- 
honored  methods.  "  Get  out  of  the  ruts  "  is  hurled  from  all  sides 
at  his  devoted  head.  Now  I  do  not  approve  of  "  ruts ; "  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  getting  out  of  the  road  altogether  in  trying  to 
avoid  them. 

No  reasonable  teacher,  no  one  who  is  a  teacher,  not. a  mere 
school  keeper,  complains  when  he  is  urged  to  be  progressive ;  he 
is  anxious  to  progress  as  far  and  as  fast  as  his  common  sense  and 
experience  will  allow  him ;  therefore  it  is  rather  irritating  to  a 
conscientious  and  earnest  teacher  to  have  these  "  higher  critics  " 
finding  fault  with  him  because  he  will  not  at  once  yield  his  expe- 
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rience  and  knowledge  of  the  real  situation  to  their  superior  wis- 
dom. If  they  were  to  try  to  conduct  a  school  themselves,  instead 
of  telling  others  how  to  do  it,  I  think  we  should  not  hear  so  much, 
from  them. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  remark  of  a  bright  young  teacher  after 
she  listened  to  the  lecture  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  at  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas :  "  Dr.  Rice  may  be  a  very  smart  man  and  know  a  great  deal, 
but  he  could  n't  teach  school  in  Kansas."  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  others  as  well.  No  place  will  teach  them,  sooner  and 
more  effectively,  the  vital  difference  between  theory  and  practice 
than  the  school-room.  Nothing  but  actual  experience  will  ever 
convince  them  that  teachera  in  the  midst  of  school  work  know 
better  than  they  what  will  succeed  in  the  school-room,  under  the 
actual  test,  and  --what  will  fail. 

Now  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  this  agitation  ?  Are  we 
to  be  rushed  into  experiments  in  the  future  which  will  prove  as 
useless  and  as  costly  as  many  of  those  in  the  past  have  been  ? 
Shall  we  have  a  tidal  wave  of  educational  "  reform  "  which  will 
overflow  the  country  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  ?  "  New 
Educationalists  "  say  yes,  and  profess  to  be  riding  on  the  very 
crest  of  the  wave.  I  feel  like  advising  these  good  people  to 
remember  what  the  results  of  tidal  waves  have  usually  been  and 
take  warning.  However,  I  think  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm ;  the 
common  sense  of  the  American  people  will  not  suffer  things  to  go 
too  far,  — or  very  much  too  far ;  were  it  not  for  that  no  one  can 
tell  to  what  extremes  we  might  be  carried  by  the  ill-judged  meas- 
ures of  these  reformers. 

Harmful  results  have  already  followed  the  teaching  of  some 
of  these  self-styled  "  leaders  "  of  educational  thought.  Many 
teachers,  honest,  earnest,  enthusiastic,  progressive,  but  with  not. 
sufficient  experience  to  judge  well  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
have  been  induced  by  the  brilliant  rhetoric  and  plausibility  of  the 
arguments  of  these  writers  to  try  some  of  their  theories  in  their 
schools,  and  have  miserably  failed,  either  because  they  were  not 
practicable ;  or  because  the  people  were  not  sufficiently  advanced 
in  educational  knowledge  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  measure. 

I  do  not  say  but  that  many  of  the  things  proposed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  "  new  education  "  are  good  in  themselves,  but  the 
people  do  not  always  "  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,"  and 
often  they  do  not  want  to  be  informed  of  their  ignorance.     No 
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matter  how  good  a  thing  may  be,  it  will  prove  a  failure  if  the 
people  are  not  ready  to  sanction  it.  "  The  schools  belong  to  the 
people,  and  they  should  have  what  they  want,"  has  been  said  to 
me  when  I  have  lamented  the  indifference,  and  worse,  of  the 
public  upon  measures  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  the  schools 
were  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

^^  I  should  like  to  establish  several  kindergarten  departments  in 
this  city,"  said  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  Kansas,  to  me,  "but  I  do  not  dare  to  do  it."  *' Why 
not?"  I  asked.  "Because  the  patrons  are  not  ready  for  it, 
yet.     It  is  too  far  in  advance  of  their  ideas,"  was  the  reply. 

The  teacher  who  keeps  "  too  far  in  advance  of  the  ideas  of  the 
patrons "  of  the  schools  under  his  charge,-  either  looses  his  posi- 
tion and  must  waste  precious  time,  and  deplete  a  not  too  well 
filled  pocket-book,  seeking  a  new  one,  or  he  leaves  the  "  profes- 
sion "  altogether,  —  a  great  loss,  for  the  teacher's  ranks  need  all 
such  men  and  women.  Even  if  he  perseveres  at  first,  he  often 
grows  disgusted  and  discouraged,  when  the  same  experience  is 
repeated  a  few  times,  and,  if  he  remains  in  the  school-room,  he 
settles  down  into  a  "  rut "  teacher,  and  he  cannot  then  be  induced 
to  try  an  experiment,  —  and  our  ranks  do  not  need  such  teachers. 
The  truest  reformer,  and  the  most  successful  as  well,  is  the  one 
who  keeps  just  far  enough  in  advance  of  the  people  to  lead  them ; 
who  directs  public  opinion,  does  not  try  to  force  it,  or  to  go  ahead 
without  it. 

He  who  tries  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of  our  coun- 
try should  certainly  study  public  opinion  so  closely  as  to  make 
as  few  mistakes  as  may  be,  —  enough  are  being  made  and  will  be 
made,  at  best,  and  they  should  not  be  made  through  ignorance  or 
carelessness. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  "  new  education ;  "  far  from  it ;  I  see 
in  it  bright  promises  for  the  future,  —  the  hope  of  the  coming 
years  —  the  emancipation  of  teachers  and  pupils  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past;  I  am  opposed,  however,  to  the  teachings  of 
some  of  the  leaders  of  modern  educational  thought,  who  would 
impose  upon  all  teachers  and  schools  the  despotism  of  the  "  new 
education,"  —  not  less  burdensome  than  that  of  the  old  —  and 
who  would  measure  all  in  their  own  pint  cups,  regardless  of  time, 
place  and  circumstances.  "  Higher  criticism "  in  educational 
matters  from  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  practical  experience 
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in  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  has  much  the  same  effect  upon 
the  true,  practical  teacher,  that  the  "  higher  criticism  "  of  the 
Bible  has  upon  those  who  have  made  the  teachings  and  mean- 
ings of  the  "  Book  of  Books  "  a  life  study,  —  it  only  serves  to 
excite  indignation  and  opposition. 

Much  good  will  result  from  discussion  of  educational  princi- 
ples, —  new  thought  will  be  awakened ;  out  of  the  chaos  of  con- 
flicting opinions  will  come  a  new  creation,  the  true  ^'new  edu- 
cation," not  a  theory,  but  a  fact.  True,  the  discussions  and  so 
called  reforms  are  being  carried  to  an  extreme,  but  we  would  not 
be  Americans  if  we  kept  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Some  of  the  more  immediate  results  will  be,  —  "  Old  fogies  "  will 
be  waked  up,  or  crowded  out  of  the  school-room,  the  people  will 
become  more  enlightened,  they  will  realize  that  it  is  very  poor 
economy  to  make  one  teacher  do  the  work  of  two  and  so  will 
provide  a  teaching  force  adequate  to  the  work  to  be  done ;  now 
nine  teachers  out  of  ten  are  overworked;  teachers  themselves 
will  find  out  that  to  be  behind  the  times,  educationally,  is  to  be 
*'  out  of  the  world ; "  consequently  good  schools  will  be  every- 
where, not  the  exception,  but  the  rule,  and  the  pupils  will  be  bet- 
ter taught  in  the  essentials  and  trained  into  a  more  efficient,  a 
truer  citizenship  in  after  years. 

Also  progressive  teachers  will  be  encouraged,  will  be  sought  for, 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  inform  themselves  of  the  freshest  and 
most  tried  methods,  nor  will  they  be  afraid  to  propose  a  needed 
reform  for  fear  of  being  "  sat  down  upon  "  by  an  unappreciative 
school  board  and  a  conservative  public  opinion.  The  true  "new 
education "  will  be  crowned  triumphant,  fads  and  faddists  will 
disappear,  theory  will  vanish,  or  rather  be  relegated  to  its  proper 
sphere,  and  common  sense,  without  which  nothing  can  prove  a  suc- 
cess, will  rule  in  the  home,  in  the  school-room,  in  the  editorial 
sanctum  and  in  the  educational  councils  of  the  nation. 
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A  WINTER  WATERFALL. 

HENRY   M.    CHADWICK,    MALDEN,    MASS. 

NE  Sunday  in  December,  I  made  a  visit  to  the  Middlesex 
Fells  Reservation,  —  one  of  those  tracts  of  woodland,, 
which,  thanks  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  saved  from 
the  evils  of  land  speculation,  and  is  to  be  kept  forever  as  a  park 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  a  small  waterfall  that  tumbled 
down  its  rocky  stairway  in  a  delightful  fashion  ;  never  collecting 
into  one  strong  stream,  but  spreading  itself  over  considerable 
space,  and  descending  in  rampant  disobedience  to  all  laws  of 
regularity. 

The  distance  which  this  water  fell,  from  its  higher  to  its  lower 
level,  was  perhaps  thirty  feet ;  but  the  hillside  down  which  it 
flowed  sloped  at  quite  an  angle,  thus  permitting  no  perpendicular 
plunge. 

On  one  side  of  the  stream,  about  half  way  down  the  fall,  was  a. 
little  moss-marked  ledge  encased  in  ice  about  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  top  side  of  this  ice  was  marked  with  smooth 
irregularities,  while  the  under  side  was  decked  with  little  spheri- 
cal hollows  and  tiny  curved  caves  that  shone  in  the  sun  like  sil- 
ver. It  was  separated  from  the  rock  a  little,  and  through  the 
crevice  thus  formed,  crept  small  quantities  of  water  in  various 
fantastic  forms.  First  came  a  bit  that  looked  like  a  brown  but- 
ton, slipping  edgewise  under  the  ice ;  it  slid  to  the  edge  of  the 
rock  and  tumbled  over. 

Then  came  a  sinuous  shape  resembling  an  angle-worm ;  sud- 
denly its  head  increased  in  size  and  its  body  grew  thin,  and  as  it 
slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  rock  it  reminded  me  of  some  uncanny 
creature. 

Another  one  wound  gracefully  by ;  suddenly  it  broke,  changed 
its  direction  and  turned  into  a  new  path ;  but  after  flowing  there 
for  some  moments,  it  broke  again  and  returned  as  quickly  to  its 
first  route.  It  required  but  little  effort  of  my  imagination  to 
picture  these  prisoned  streams  as  living  creatures,  gliding  and 
squirming  in  their  efforts  to  escape  from  their  icy  covering. 
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In  this  same  bit  of  ice  were  several  twigs  and  a  leaf,  fast  frozen 
beneath  the  surface.  The  ice  that  came  in  contact  with  the  edges 
of  the  leaf  caught  the  sunlight  and  showed  a  bright  border  all 
about  it.  The  leaf  looked  like  a  fragment  of  some  rich,  worn-out 
garment  to  which  a  bit  of  silver  cord  still  clung.  The  twigs 
showed  the  same  effect,  except  that  the  silver  border  ran  along 
only  one  side.  ' 

I  next  turned  my  attention  to  a  tiny  fall  about  a  foot  high  and 
eight  inches  broad.  At  its  base,  where  it  struck  a  small  pool, 
was  a  surprising  commotion.  A  whole  bundle  of  bubbles  as  long 
as  the  width  of  the  fall  was  rolling  over  and  over  in  great  ecstacy. 
These  bubbles  would  finally  free  themselves  from  the  main  group, 
a  few  at  a  time,  after  new  ones  had  taken  their  places,  and  start 
off  down  stream.  Some  would  burst  before  having  gone  far,  and 
some  would  collect  close  about  them  a  ring  of  tiny  bubbles,  and 
then  sidle  off  to  a  quiet  haven  near  by  and  join  others  already 
there ;  thus  helping  to  form  a  little  field  of  froth  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  These  froth  fields  were  increased  in  a  slight 
degree  by  drops  of  water  which  flew  about  in  all  directions.  The 
drops  which  chanced  to  strike  the  water  near  the  foam,  often  left 
a  bubble  on  the  surface  where  they  hit.  If  the  drop  had  force 
enough,  the  bubble  would  be  projected  forward  and  downward 
into  the  water  until  the  force  was  spent,  when  it  would  rise 
resignedly  to  the  surface. 

These  drops  were  caused  by  some  of  the  little  cascades  that  fell 
upon  flat  rocks ;  they  bounded  up  in  showers  and  described  regu- 
lar curves  during  their  flight.  The  sunlight  increased  their 
beauty,  making  them  look  like  diamond  chips. 

At  one  place  on  the  shore  where  these  showers  fell  thickest, 
was  a  small  group  of  low,  leafless  bushes'whose  twigs  were  heavily 
clad  in  ice  armor,  thereby  appearing  many  times  their  original 
size.  I  picked  one  of  these  cold  stems,  thinking  to  find  a  sturdy 
green  twig  inside,  but  imagine  my  surprise  upon  discovering  a 
faded  grass  blade  instead  of  a  twig.  This  icy  garment  was  fully 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  upon  examining  it  closely  I  found  that 
the  entire  surface  was  covered  with  delicate  lines  about  one  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  wide.  These  lines  were  really  tiny  grooves, 
and  they  intersected  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  markings  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  on  aligator  skin.  Upon  breaking  the  ice  cross  ways 
I  found  that  the  line  of  fracture  always  followed  the  surface 
grooves,  and  upon  closer  examination  saw  that  these  little  lines 
extended  clear  down  through  the  ice  until  thev  came  to  the  twig. 
It  was  as  if  some  quaint  workman  of  the  frost  had  laid  ice  mosaics 
all  about  the  twigs,  carefully  chiseling  the  tiny  blocks  until  each 
fitted  its  place  perfectly. 

I  visited  this  waterfall  again,  two  weeks  later,  when  snow  cov- 
ered the  ground  to  a  depth  of  about  nine  inches.  My  path 
through  the  woods  lay  untrodden  since  the  storm  and  it  was 
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somewhat  with  the  feeling  of  an  explorer  of  untried  lands  that  I 
pushed  through  the  snow  towards  my  destination. 

Now  and  then  I  noticed  small  dark  spots  in  the  path,  some 
darker  than  others,  as  if  the  snow  had  been  stained.  Upon  break- 
ing through  the  surface  at  one  of  these  spots,  I  found  a  leaf  that 
had  begun  to  melt  the  snow  about  it,  by  means  of  the  heat 
absorbed  from  the  sun,  until  it  was  cosily  housed  in  a  white  cav- 
ern. 

Now  and  then  in  the  path  would  appear  little  white  mounds 
varying  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  one-half 
to  one  inch  in  height.  Upon  scraping  these  mounds  away,  I 
found  either  the  end  of  a  flower  stalk  or  the  tip  of  a  grass  blade 
just  peering  above  the  general  level  of  the  snow,  as  if  it  stood  on 
its  toes  trying  hard  not  to  be  smothered  in  its  white  prison.  I 
think  that  this  effect  was  caused  by  the  wind  after  the  snow  had 
ceased  to  fall,  and  delicate  indeed  must  have  been  the  touches  of 
the  wind's  finger  tips  when  he  formed  those  little  round  hills. 

f  reached  tne  place  where  I  believed  the  brook  to  be,  that  fed 
the  fall,  but  the  snow  had  so  disguised  the  locality  that  I  assured 
myself  by  digging  down  through  the  snow  until  I  struck  the  ice. 
After  wading  for  some  distance  on  top  of  the  brook,  as  it  were,  I 
•came  upon  a  hole  in  the  ice,  shaped  like  a  rude  ellipse,  about  a 
foot  long.  Across  the  slight  area  of  water  thus  brought  to  view, 
the  ripples  ran,  and  the  sunlight  played :  beneath  the  surface  the 
mosses  waved  their  green  pennants,  obedient  to  the  windings  of 
the  current.  The  rhythm  of  a  song  was  there ;  notes  already 
formed,  but  as  yet  unsung,  like  a  new  melody  in  the  soul  that  has 
never  found  expression. 

If  you  find  yourself  becoming  enthused  by  the  colors  in  a  bit  of 
ice,  or  by  the  frost  forms  on  a  twig,  do  not  think  that  you  are 
childish,  but  be  thankful  that  your  true  nature  is  not  stagnated 
by  artificial  pleasures. 

I  approached  the  fall  and  found  it  almost  completely  bound  by 
snow  and  ice.  Here  and  there  were  small  openings  through 
which  the  water  drops  jumped  to  the  cadence  of  a  subdued  song. 
Many  of  the  rocks  were  closely  bearded  with  icicles  of  different 
lines,  some  appearing  green,  on  account  of  the  moss  on  the  rocks 
beneath. 

I  selected  three  or  four  large  icicles  about  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  upon  breaking  them  in  several  pieces  was  surprised  to 
find  that  every  piece  resembled  a  tree  in  cross-section.  Kings 
were  distinctly  visible  ;  but  instead  of  having  a  center  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  icicle,  they  were  arranged  about  a  point  quite  near  one 
side,  so  that  their  edges  were  crowded  together  on  that  side  of 
the  icicle  and  spread  apart  on  the  other.  In  fact,  each  ring  was 
placed  eccentric  to  the  common  focus,  but  no  ring  overlapped  its 
neighbor.  These  rings  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  icicle 
and  were  composed  of  minute  bubbles  close  together.     The  focus 
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was  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  consisted  of  a 
•column  of  tiny  bubbles  that  also  extended  the  full  length  of  the 
icicle. 

I  left  the  fall  and  turned  homeward,  passing  on  my  way  through 
a  grove  of  evergreens  : 

Where  shadows  reign  supreme, 

And  where  the  pine's  rude  blossom  blows. 

All  seemed  silent,  but  I  paused  on  my  way  to  listen,  for  abso- 
lute quiet  is  rare  in  this  region,  even  in  the  winter  woods-  Now 
is  heard  the  soft  fall  of  a  bit  of  snow  as  it  drops  from  a  tree,  or 
the  creak  of  two  conflicting  branches  as  they  are  moved  slightly 
by  the  wind ;  now  comes  a  faint  swish,  as  the  breeze  just  brushes 
the  summits  of  the  pines.  A  crow  sails  over  close  to  the  tree- 
tops,  uttering  his  harsh-tongued  syllable  :  a  fluttering  is  heard, 
followed  by  a  fall  of  light  snow,  and  the  cheerful  "  dee,  dee  "  of 
the  chickadee  sounds  from  the  bushes  close  at  hand. 

Weird,  wintry  sounds  that  struggle  through 
The  close-drawn  meshes  of  the  silence. 
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HENBT  G.  SCHNEIDER,  NEW  TORK  CITY. 

THESE  lines  are  written  in  the  hope  that  our  professional 
brethren  may  benefit  by  our  experience. 

The  New  York  Univeraity  has  in  its  graduate  courses  and 
school  of  pedagogy,  made  ample  provision  for  those  teachers  of 
the  greater  New  York  who  desire  to  be  students  and  to  train 
themselves  for  the  profession.  These  courses  lead  to  the  degrees 
of  Doctor,  Master  of  Pedagogy  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The 
theses  and  other  requirements  set  up  a  high  standard  and  are 
praiseworthy  in  so  far  as  they  discourage  mere  degree  hunting 
and  encourage  that  professional  study  by  teachers  which  alone 
can  elevate  teaching  to  the  rank  of  a  profession.  With  the  aim 
of  extending  this  branch  of  the  University's  work,  the  Summer 
School  was  opened.  To  ascertain  just  how  valuable  these  sum- 
mer courses  are  to  a  working  teacher  was  our  aim  in  enrolling  in 
the  Summer  School.  The  programme  offered  courses  in  experi- 
mental psychology,  lectures  on  systems  of  education,  mathematr 
ics  and  languages,  and  laboratory  work  in  biology,  chemistry  and 
experimental  psychology. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  last  July,  we  found  the  site  of  the  Uni- 
versity an  ideal  place  for  summer  work.  The  University  grounds 
and  buildingfs  are  very  beautiful ;  elevated,  accessible,  with  beauti- 
ful buildings  and  laboratories,  provided  with  every  facility  for 
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investigation,  with  tennis  courts,  a  gymnasium,  an  athletic  field, 
the  Harlem  for  rowing  and  bathing;  the  orchard  and  groves  and 
lawns  for  picnicking,  the  site  of  the  University  leaves  nothing  to 
be  wished  for  but  the  completion  of  the  buildings  now  being 
erected. 

We  found  the  faculty  affable,  earnest  and  anxious  to  assist  us 
in  making  every  minute  tell.  As  in  a  college  course,  an  able 
faculty,  well  selected  courses  and  ample  laboratory  facilities  are 
only  the  setting  for  the  real  training  that  comes  from  the  student's 
classmates,  so  the  value  of  a  summer  school  depends  largely  upon 
the  persons  who  compose  it.  The  training  of  a  college  course  is 
valuable  in  giving  knowledge  of  books,  but  its  chief  value  will  be 
obtained  from  that  knowledge  of  men  gained  by  the  student  in  his 
college  friendships  and  the  attrition  of  mind  upon  mind  in  class- 
room, on  campus  and  in  dormitory,  and  athletic  field.  Upon  this 
knowledge  of  men  depends  much  of  the  value  to  society  of  the 
student's  training.  Certainly,  every  student  of  the  summer  school 
will  agree  in  the  statement  tnat  the  best  part  of  the  school,  the 
part  that  gave  him  or  her  most  practical  benefit  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  converse  with  his  fellow-students  and  professors.  No 
one  can  be  dignified  in  unconventional  summer  attire,  and  this 
absence  of  formalism  which  too  often  separates  the  student  and 
professor  in  the  regular  college  course  is  one  merit  of  the  summer 
school.  In  the  tennis  court  or  gymnasium,  on  the  train  or  in  the 
boat,  the  conversations  and  discussions  between  professors  and 
students,  taught  them  to  know  and  estimate  one  another  better. 
There  was  full  play  of  individuality  and  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  that  made  the  laboratory  and  lecture  work  more  effective. 

The  classes  were  small  except  in  experimental  psychology  and 
systems  of  education ;  but  they  were  enthusiastic.  One  day^ 
passing  the  biological  laboratory,  I  saw  the  lecturer  working  away 
explaining  the  structure  of  some  type  vertebrate  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  if  the  thermometer  were  not  at  ninety  and  his 
audience  numbered  one  hundred  instead  of  one  solitary  student. 
The  course  in  experimental  psychology  was  a  disappointment 
owing  to  causes  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  principles  and 
truths  the  science,  if  it  be  a  science,  is  working  to  establish  as 
verified  truth.  The  data  are  as  yet  insufficient  to  establish  any 
practical  working  principle  for  the  ordinary  class-room  teacher. 
The  experiments  seem  to  demonstrate  scientifically,  truths  already 
established  empirically  by  the  practice  of  teachers  for  ages.  If» 
then,  the  professors  of  experimental  psychology  themselves  admit 
that  their  science  is  as  yet,  in  a  formative  stage,  awaiting  the 
gathering  of  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  scientific  truths 
why  should  teachers  be  asked  to  take  up  its  study  when  its  only 
value  will  be  in  that  discipline  to  be  obtained  in  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  truth  which  sciences  like  physics  and  chemistry,  give  so 
much  more  surely  with  the  added  advantage  that  the  truths  are 
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already  established  and  are  of  inestimable  utility  to  the  teacher 
in  presenting  many  school  subjects. 

Much  of  the  interest  came  from  the  experiments  in  the  field 
of  optics  and  acoustics.  The  students  were  more  often  interested 
in  the  complicated  apparatus  used,  and  the  physical  or  chemical 
appliances  employed  in  securing  the  results,  than  in  the  experi- 
ment itself.  Most  of  us  expected  to  derive  practical  benefit  by 
learning  principles  we  could  apply  in  our  class-room  work.  We 
learned  nothing  we  had  not  already  known  from  our  class-room 
experience  or  forays  in  the  fields  of  science.  That  the  senses 
have  their  limitation  we  know.  Optical  illusion  we  had  studied 
in  optics.  The  new  facts  were  only  those  concerning  the  compli- 
cated apparatus  used  in  the  physio-psychologic  investigation,  a 
means  of  recording  them  with  some  new  tecnnicalities  such  as 
"reaction  time,"  '' electro  ton  us,"  "  anelectronized  region,"  etc. 

I  am  glad  to  find  one  physiological-psychologist,  —  Miinsterberg, 
of  Harvard  Laboratory,  who  dissuades  teachers  from  this  study. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to  learn  this  after  six  weeks  at  a  sum- 
mer school  as  it  would  be  to  learn  it  after  a  year's  university 
course.  It  certainly  does  not  cost  as  much  in  dollars,  and  surely 
not  as  much  in  time.  That  experimental  psychology  has  scien- 
tific value  in  accumulating  facts  by  noting  the  results  of  experi- 
ments and  tests  of  the  modes  and  times  of  perception  by  our 
senses  as  well  as  in  revealing  the  limitations  of  our  powers  of 
Bight,  hearing,  smell,  taste  and  touch,  I  do  not  deny. 

I  doubt  the  value  of  enlisting  the  teacher  as  an  investigator  in 
this  field,  engrossed  as  he  is  by  the  exacting  demands  of  daily 
class-room  work.  If  any  facts  are  established,  they  will  be  estab- 
lished by  investigators  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  this  specialty. 
Nor  do  I  underrate  the  ability  of  our  earnest  teachers  in  saying 
this.  Most  of  the  students  (and  they  were  college-trained,  every 
one,)  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  yet,  experimental  psychology 
is  a  science  (if  it  be  a  science,)  in  too  rudimentary  a  stage  n>r 
teachers  to  judge  of  its  value  or  to  benefit  from  its  teaching. 
Certainly  the  teacher  who  expects  revelations  and  new  discover- 
ies that  will  help  him  in  his  class-room  work,  is  bound  to  be  dis- 
appointed. He  will  find  that  experimental  psychology  has  as  yet 
discovered  little  not  already  known  to  the  practical  teacher  or  to 
the  physiologist  and  pathologist.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  the 
methods  of  investigation  and  to  handle  the  apparatus  invented 
for  the  tests ;  but  I  repeat  that  his  time  would  be  better  spent  in 
attention  to  the  scientific  method  of  investigation,  as  exemplified 
in  some  branch  of  natural  science,  where  stones,  or  plants,  or 
animals,  and  not  the  investigator  himself,  are  subjected  to  investi- 
gation. I  learned  no  facts  or  principles  that  I  had  not  already 
learned  from  my  class-room  experience  and  college  courses. 

Recognizing  that  the  course  would  be  for  them  a  waste  of  time, 
some  of  the  students  organized  a  class  for  the  study  and  discus- 
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sion  of  '*  Baldwin's  Psychology  for  Teachers,"  though  I  must  say 
their  object  was  to  fit  themselves  for  the  Piincipars  examination 
most  of  them  are  soon  to  undergo.     They  certainly  found  more 

Eractical  benefit  from  their  study  of  this  book,  than  they  would 
ave  derived  from  the  investigations  the  faithful  undertook  in 
the  laboratory.  This  they  claim,  and  the  students  who  took  the 
laboratory  course  to  the  end  admit  their  claim.  Surely,  it  was 
worth  while  going  to  the  summer  school  to  learn  the  futility  of 
the  claims  of  the  physiological  psychologist.  But  to  this  nega- 
tive benefit  we  must  add  the  positive  good  of  the  other  couises. 

The  lectures  on  Systems  of  Education  and  class-room  discus- 
sions were  very  interesting  and  much  more  practical.  Every  stu- 
dents admits  the  value  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  contrasting 
the  systems  of  Germany,  England,  France  and  Switzerland  with 
our  own  system  of  schools,  it  is  true  that  this  information  can. 
be  obtained  from  books.  The  laboratory  work  in  chemistry  pro- 
vided courses  for  both  beginners  and  advanced  students,  and  those 
wise  enough  to  select  these  courses  are  convinced  of  the  wisdom 
of  thfeir  choice. 

Professor  Hall  advises  a  summer  student  to  confine  his  work 
to  a  laboratory  course  and  one  lecture  course.  He  states  that  the 
work  done  by  the  students  was  remarkably  efficient.  The 
maturity  of  thought  and  experience  secured  by  their  age  and 
work  enabled  them  to  cover  in  six  weeks  what  the  less  mature 
university  student  takes  a  year  to  accomplish.  These  teachers,, 
besides  the  training  in  scientific  investigation,  will  be  able  to 
interest  their  classes  in  science  and  in  the  myriad  applications  in 
geography  and  affairs  of  common  life  wherein  chemistry  plays  a^ 
part. 

In  mathematics  and  languages  the  progress  'made  was  rapid, 
for  the  same  reason,  and  more  than  one  teacher  was  heard  to 
declare  that  he  would  take  the  full  university  course  next  winter^ 
In  that  remark  is  expressed  a  second  merit  of  the  summer  school. 
It  allows  the  teacher  to  select  and  discover  those  studies  to  which 
the  bent  of  his  mind  inclines ;  it  furnishes  him  with  hobbies  ta 
ride  so  that  he  can  resist  the  temptation  to  fall  into  a  rut  or  ta 
think  he  knows  it  all.  It  keeps  him  a  student^  by  which  he 
secures  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  the  learner  and  thus  he 
continues  to  grow  intellectually  and  to  progress  mentally. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  state  that  when  teachers  ask  me,  "  Shall  I 
go  to  a  summer  school  ?  "  I  shall  say,  after  consulting  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  at  the  summer  schools  I  have  attended :  "  The 
advice  of  your  fellow-teachers  is  the  same  as  Punch's  for  those 
about  to  marry :  'Don't!  don't!'  If  you  do  go,  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  attempting  too  much.  Take  Professor  Hall's 
advice :  '  Confine  yourself  to  one  laboratory  course  and  one  lec- 
ture course.'  Work  about  three  hours  and  the  rest,  'Loaf  and 
invite  your  soul,'  as  Walt.  Whitman  advises." 
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There  is  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  StaaU  Zeitung^ 
which  I  commend  to  every  teacher  about  to  take  a  summer  course. 
Let  me  translate  a  few  oi  the  sensible  remarks  on  the.  subject: 
"It  is  questionable  whether  the  strain  which  ten  months  of 
incessant  school  work  has  made  upon  the  teacher's  and  the  pupil's 
intellectual  powers,  should  be  continued  for  even  six  weeks  more. 
Not  only  youth  but  adult  as  well  should  enjoy  a  period  of  abso- 
lute mental  rest,  so  as  to  restore  the  elasticity  of  the  brain  by 
change.  The  teacher  should  for  a  time  keep  at  a  distance,  all 
connected  with  his  profession.  Like  the  lawyer,  he  should  bury 
himself  in  the  backwoods,  or  go  into  the  fields,  or  to  the  seashore^ 
or  mountain  solitudes."  This  is  a  good  reason  why  teachers' 
conventions  should  be  held  at  the  end  and  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  vacation.  He  goes  on  to  say :  "  Even  though  the  summer 
school  be  set  up  in  the  shade  of  the  forest,  or  beside  the  sea,  or 
by  rushing  brook,  the  physical  strength  derived  therefrom  and 
the  recreation  and  recuperation  thereby  gained,  does  not  repair 
the  waste  of  energy  resulting  from  the  continued  brain-work. 
There  may  be  thousands  whose  work  for  ten  months  of  the  year 
does  not  strain  their  intellectual  powers  and  who  therefore  are  fit 
te  enter  summer  schools ;  but  teachers  and  pupils,  in  this  land  of 
nervous  haste  especially,  should  remain  away  from  summer 
schools  and  seek  the  change  and  recreation  which  Nature  offers 
them  at  every  step  and  turn  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  great  Metropolis."  Doctor  Briggs,  a  noted  physician  of 
Brooklyn,  says:  ^^The  teacher  should  not  go  to  the  summer 
school.  He  should  play  tennis,  hunt,  fish,  yacht,  botanize  in  an 
amateur  way,  or  listen  to  the  wild  waves  at  the  seaside.  Let  him 
lie  in  the  new-mown  hay,  sail  the  ocean  blue,  or  '  Go  forth  under 
the  open  sky,  and  list  to  Nature's  teachings,'  as  Bryant  advises. 
Let  the  mind  lie  fallow  for  two  months  and  the  increased  efficiency 
will  be  noticed  in  his  next  intellectual  harvest.  So  may  he  gather 
up  a  store  of  energy  that  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  and  rescue 
him  from  nervous  prostration  during  the  months  of  his  arduous 
school-work." 

What  Doctor  Briggs  advises  for  the  men  who  teach,  is  doubly 
true  of  the  women  whose  more  delicate  nervous  organization  can 
less  easily  stand  the  strain.  Yet  more  than  one-half  of  the  sum- 
mer schools'  students  are  women.  Sincerely  do  I  hope  and  fer- 
vently do  I  pray,  that  my  professional  brethren  will  heed  the 
words  of  wisdom  the  Doctor  has  uttered,  and  follow  the  example 
of  their  wiser  brothers  and  sisters  who  rest  "  and  recreate  them- 
selves," instead  of  straining  themselves  by  undertaking  intel- 
lectual work  in  the  vacation  days  so  liberally  granted  by  our 
boards  of  trustees  and  commissioners  of  education.  Besides,  they 
incur  the  danger  of  having  shrewd,  hard-headed  members  of  those 
boards  say,  "  Well,  if  our  teachers  can  and  will  work  during  their 
vacations,  why  not  shorten  them  as  they  do  in  Europe  ?     Let  our 
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teachers  devote  their  intellectual  energy  to  the  improvement  of 
their  pupils,  and  not  dissipate  it  at  the  summer  schools.  We  pay 
them  Dy  the  year,  let  us  insist  upon  a  year's  work." 

Vacation  schools  are  a  success.  Regular  teachers  work  in 
them  and  draw  extra  pay  for  so  doing,  and  in  so  doing  they 
justify  such  arguments.  Then  let  every  teacher  resolve  to 
employ  his  or  her  time  during  vacation  in  absolute  rest  from 
mental  exertion. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES." 

CHARLES  C.  RAMSAY, 
Prindpol  qf  the  B,  M.  C.  Dur/ee  High  School,  Fail  River,  Mau. 

THE  occasion  of  my  speaking  to-day  upon  the  subject  of  nor- 
mal schools  is  the  urgent  invitation  of  our  worthy  presi- 
dent ;  my  reasons,  as  one  not  now  connected  with  normal  schools, 
for  accepting  it  are  the  facts  that — before  my  course  at  the  uni- 
versity —  I  graduated  from  an  important  state  normal  school,  was 
for  some  time  afterward  instructor  in  pedagogics  in  a  college  in 
the  north  central  states,  and  have  had  a  varied  experience  in 
elementary,  secondary  and  higher  instruction.  Nothing  but  the 
desire  to  assure  the  normal  school  people  that  I  speak  not  as  an 
outsider  but  as  a  friend  of  normal  schools  could  induce  me  to 
begin  my  remarks  by  a  reference  so  personal  to  myself. 

Despite  the  criticisms  of  some  college  and  secondary  school 
men,  and  of  other  persons  skeptical  of  the  work  of  normal  schools, 
I  am  glad  to  affirm  the  belief  that  they  have  accomplished  great 
good  in  every  state  in  which  they  have  been  established  and  sup- 
ported. They  arose  to  meet  an  important  and  legitimate  demand 
in  this  country,  and  in  several  ways  they  have  performed  some  of 
their  functions  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Even  where  a  state 
normal  school  has  seemed  but  an  inferior  high  school,  it  has  ren- 
dered by  its  very  existence  a  far  more  important  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  the  vocation  of  teaching  than  a  high  school 
could  have  done.  However  poorly  equipped  or  administered, 
state  normal  schools  have  stood  for  an  idea^  —  an  important  idea ; 
namely,  that  special  preparation  of  some  kind  is  demanded  and 
required  for  the  business  of  teaching.  Before  normal  schools  were 
established  in  the  United  States,  there  was  no  outward  evidence 
that  a  teacher  needed  more  than  general  scholarship  —  and  not 
much  of  that  —  to  follow  his  occupation.  A  state  normal  school 
exerts  a  stronger  influence  than  a  good  high  school,  moreover, 
because  as  an  institution  it  is  always  a  more  imposing  unit.  It 
appeals  more  to  the  imagination  of  the  youth  entering  its  halls  as 
students.     It  is  not,  like  a  high  school,  a  local  institution.     The 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instmction,  at  Bethlehem* 
N.  H..  July.  18,  1886. 
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state  —  the  commonwealth  —  is  behind  it,  and  lends  to  it  what- 
ever more  of  dignity  the  state  has  than  the  town  or  city.  They 
have  been  of  greater  benefit  to  the  lower  schools,  also,  because  by 
sending  their  graduates  into  communities  of  which  they  are  not 
natives  or  residents,  they  have  prevented  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  pernicious  **  inbreeding  "  of  teachers  who  are  the  products  of 
their  own  defective  school  systems.  Normal  school  graduates 
are,  moreover — as  a  rule  —  persons  of  stronger  character  than 
the  average  high  school  graduate  who  goes  directly  into  teaching. 
Even  though  the  students  and  graduates  of  many  normal  schools 
have  not  there  received  the  best  training  and  highest  ideals  for 
their  work,  these  schools  have  accomplished  more  than  high 
schools  for  the  cause  of  education  ;  for  their  students  and  gradu- 
ates become  citizens,  parents,  and  members  of  school  committees ; 
and  are,  by  reason  of  their  attendance  at  normal  schools,  wiser 
and  warmer  friends  of  education.  You  will  remember  that  it  is 
a  strong  conviction  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that  there  should  be 
schools  for  the  education  of  parents,  in  which  the  chief  place 
should  be  assigned  to  the  philosophy  and  method  of  education.* 
You  well  know,  moreover,  the  great  service  of  kindergarten  train- 
ing to  mothers  ;  the  same  has  often  proved  equally  true  of  normal 
schools  in  their  influence  upon  pupils  who  afterwards  have  become 

Earents.  This  influence  has  spread  even  beyond  the  home  and 
as  benefitted  the  Sunday  school.  ^^  Said  a  keen  observer  not 
long  ago :  ^  I  have  noticed  that,  when  by  accident,  a  rich  man's 
daughter  is  led  to  take  a  session  or  two  at  a  normal  school,  she 
returns  home  with  the  conviction  that  teaching  is  the  noblest 
calling  in  which  a  human  being  can  engage.  Even  if  she  is 
afterwards  persuaded  to  exchange  this  vocation  for  that  of  matri- 
mony, she  never  loses  her  estimate  of  the  dignity  of  teaching ; 
and  so  long  as  she  lives  she  is  never  satisfied  unless  she  has  charge 
of  a  class  at  Sunday  school.'  The  professional  spirit  which  stu- 
dents imbibe  in  the  atmosphere  of  normal  schools,  the  zeal  which 
these  schools  infuse,  the  stimulation  which  they  give,  the  interest 
in  childhood,  and  the  love  for  children  which  they  create,"!  form 
a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  every  community  where  normal 
graduates  reside,  whether  engaged  in  teaching  or  not. 

State  normal  schools  have,  however,  performed  a  service  in  this 
country  of  a  more  general  —  though  not  less  important  —  char- 
acter than  those  hereinbefore  indicated.     To  them  have  come  — 

*"  No  rational  plea  oan  be  pat  forward  for  leaving  the  art  of  education  out  of  our 
carricalum.  Whether  as  bearing  upon  the  happiness  of  parents  themselves,  or  whether 
as  affecting  the  characters  ana  lives  of  their  children  and  remote  descendants,  we 
must  admit  that  a  knowledge  of  the  right  methods  of  Juvenile  coltare,  phvslcal,  intel- 
lectoal  and  moral  Is  a  knowledge  second  to  none  in  importance.  This  topic  should 
occupy  the  highest  and  last  place  in  the  course  of  instruction  passed  through  bv  each 
man  and  woman.  The  mbjeet  which  imvolvet  all  oiher  nUijecta,  and  thertfbre  the  mbiect  in 
isMdk  the  education  of  every  one  $hould  culminate,  it  the  *  Theory  amf  Practice  of  Education,*  ** 
—  Education :   Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physical,  pages  150  and  151.   New  xnrk,  1885. 

t  Prom  an  address,  by  Kathan  C.  Schaeffer.  LL.  D..  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  Normal  Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  at  Denver,  Colorado,  July  12, 1886. 
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especially  in  the  central  and  western  states  —  very  poor,  but  very 
worthy  and  aspiring  young  men  and  women,  whose  early  school 
advantages  were  slender  and  inadequate,  but  whose  earnest  desire 
for  something  better,  and  enthusiasm  for  a  wider  and  more  useful 
life,  were  boundless.  These  youth  have  met  others  of  the  same- 
quality  and  tastes  from  widely  different  localities  and  environ- 
ment, and  coming  under  the  inspiring  influence  and  intellectual 
guidance  of  teachers  better  than  they  ever  had  before,  they  have 
been  lifted  permanently  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  life. 
To  such  noble  youth  the  normal  schools  have  been  an  open  door 

—  the  only  door  —  of  opportunity  to  begin  the  higher  intellectual 
life,  and  the  stepping-stones  to  efficient  service  in  their  states  and 
local  communities.  Whether  as  private  citizens,  or  later  as  grad- 
uates of  colleges  and  universities,  distinguished  educators,  mem- 
bers of  legislatures  or  of  Congress,  they  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
normal  schools. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  first  state  normal  school  in  the  United 
States  was  established  in  Massachusetts,  the  great  mother  of 
schoolmasters  ;  but  it  was  not  many  years  afterward  that  a  Massa- 
chusetts man — David  P.  Page  —  was  invited  to  organize  one  for 
the  State  of  New  York.  Since  then  almost  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  have  likewise  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts.  The 
state  normal  schools  of  the  country  have  been  modelled  upon  one 
or  the  other  of  two  pretty  distinct  types :  the  early  Massachusetts- 
normal  school,  in  which  the  accent  was  (and  still  largely  is^ 
strongly  laid  upon  what  is  called  ^^  thoroughness  in  the  common 
brancnes  ";  and  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.)  state  normal  school,  in  which 
great  emphasis  has  always  been  placed  upon  ^'  methods  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching."  The  former  has  always  made  much  of  minute 
and  accurate  analysis  of  subject-matter ;  the  latter  of  the  orderly 
and  logical  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  for  the 
purpose  of  presentation  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  discipline  and 
development  of  mental  faculty.     The  Oswego  state  normal  school 

—  and  others  modelled  upon  it  —  has  from  the  first  felt  and 
expressed  foreign  —  chiefly  English  and  German  —  influences,  the 
innuence  of  Pestalozzi  and  older  educational  reformers.  Thia 
type  of  normal  school  has  always  made  more  of  educational  the- 
ory, and  especially  of  practice-teaching  by  the  normal  school 
pupils,  than  has  the  Massachusetts  type.  Incidentally,  the  very 
name  chosen  for  the  Oswego  normal  school  indicates  this  fact : 
"  State  Normal  and  Training  School." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  service  and  distinctive  merits  of  state 
normal  schools,  they  have,  however,  come  far  short  of  doing  all 
the  good  they  could  and  ought  to  have  done.  With  few  and 
temporary  exceptions,  they  have  not  been  leaders  of  educational 
thought  and  progress.  As  a  rule,  they  have  neither  originated 
nor  executed  important  movements  in  education  ;  nor  have  their 
instructors,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  written  the  epoch-making 
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books  for  either  teachers  or  pupils.  The  atmosphere  of  normal 
schools  is  and  has  been  one  of  too  much  method  and  too  little 
matter ;  of  too  much  form  and  too  little  content ;  of  too  much 
shadow  and  too  little  substance.  Under  the  conditions,  and  on 
the  principle,  on  which  they  have  been  conducted,  it  has  been 
inevitable  that  a  certain  barrenness  of  ideas  should  result  from 
the  threshing  out  of  so  much  old  straw,  from  ringing  the  changes, 
upon  so  many  mechanical  rules  for  teaching  and  managing  schools, 
from  the  endless  pedantic  subdivision  of  things  that  do  not  differ 
in  order  to  "  pad  "  professional  subjects  derived  from  abstraction 
rather  than  from  concrete  and  scientific  observation  and  inference. 
Even  in  some  normal  schools  where  there  have  been  sincere 
efforts  to  do  something  better  for  their  students'  professional  pre- 
paration by  instruction  in  psychology  and  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, normal  school  instructors  have  often  squeezed  the  life  out 
of  these  subjects  by  metaphysical  abstractions  and  many  useless- 
distinctions. 

Many  of  the  academic  instructors  in  normal  schools  either  have 
had  no  practical  experience  as  teachers  in  elementary  schools  or 
have  lost  their  familiarity  and  touch  with  them.  If  a  normal 
school  has  model  and  practice-schools  —  as  all  normal  schools- 
have  —  the  normal  instructor  should  not  infrequently  teach  classes 
in  the  presence  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  elements  of  their 
respective  subjects  in  these  schools.  Too  often  normal  school 
teachers  are  not  liberally  educated.  No  person  who  is  not  a  col- 
lege graduate  should  be  employed  to  teach  in  a  normal  school ; 
but  I  will  go  farther,  and  assert  that  no  person  who  besides  being 
a  college  graduate  is  not  also  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school  or 
other  proiessional  school  or  department  for  teachers  should  be 
employed  to  teach  in  a  state  normal  school.  To-day,  however, 
there  are  even  principals  of  normal  schools  — some  of  them  young- 
men,  and  apparently  without  excuse,  in  view  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunities for  liberal  culture  and  professional  training  —  who  lack 
either  the  one  or  the  other  qualification  just  named.  Such  facta 
are  indefensible,  and  doubtless  largely  explain  the  weak  influence 
and  defective  service  of  normal  schools  in  the  educational  world 
to-day. 

The  principal  and  the  teachers  of  normal  schools  have,  more- 
over, often  failed  to  sift  their  students  in  order  to  retain  only 
those  possessing  the  aptitudes  for  teaching.  In  such  cases,  the 
absence  of  downright  frankness  and  open-hearted  sincerity  on  the- 
part  of  normal  school  authorities  is  well-nigh  criminal ;  certainly, 
it  works  unspeakable  injury  to  the  children  and  to  the  state. 
Only  those  of  unimpeachable  moral  character  who  love  and  sym- 
pathize with  youth,  while  not  condoning  or  indulging  their  faults^ 
and  have  the  power  of  skilful  instruction  and  effective  drilU 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  students  in  the  normal  schools  and 
later  enter  the  ranks  of  teachers. 
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Although  many  normal  schools  are  weak  in  their  instruction  in 
educational  doctrine  and  inadequate  in  their  provision  for  actual 
practice  in  teaching,  yet  their  greatest  sin  is  perhaps  their  low 
standards  of  scholarship.  Stripped  of  all  verbiage  and  useless 
and  complicating  distinctions,  the  problem  of  education  is  a  sim- 
ple one.  It  is  stimulation  of  life,  the  transmutation  of  knowledge 
into  character  and  culture.  The  keynotes  of  true  education,  as 
they  are  also  the  evidences  of  the  truly  educated  person,  are 
power  and  love, — the  love  of  learning,  the  love  of  truth,  the  love 
of  the  good,  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  power  to  make 
ideals  real.  The  great  educators  of  our  race  have  been  the  men 
^nd  the  women  who,  seeing  deepest  and  farthest  into  nature  and 
life,  have  been  impelled  to  cause  their  fellows  to  see  what  they 
have  seen,  to  feel  what  they  have  felt,  and  to  do  what  they  have 
done.  While  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  underestimating 
•the  value  of  educational  theory  and  method,  you  will  readily  see 
that  I  attach  great  importance  to  learning  and  the  love  of  learn- 
ing in  the  teacher.  To  complete  living  there  are  perhaps  three 
births :  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  the  moral  or  spiritual.  No 
man  truly  lives  who  has  not  entered  upon  the  intellectual  and  the 
spiritual  life,  which  are  "  the  contagion  of  noble  minds."^  Such 
a  man  possesses  culture,  that  subtle  thing  which  can  be  more 
easily  felt  than  defined.  Even  Plato's  conception  of  a  man  of 
culture  is  a  description  rather  than  a  definition :  "  A  lover,  not 
of  a  part  of  wisdom,  but  of  the  whole ;  who  has  a  taste  for  every 
sort  of  knowledge,  is  curious  to  learn,  and  is  never  satisfied ;  who 
has  magnificence  of  mind  and  is  a  spectator  of  all  time  and  all 
existence ;  who  is  harmoniously  constituted ;  of  a  well-propor- 
tioned and  gracious  mind,  whose  own  nature  will  move  toward 
the  true  being  of  everything ;  who  has  a  good  memory,  and  is 
•quick  to  learn,  noble,  gracious,  the  friend  of  truth,  justice,  cour- 
age, temperance."^  In  the  life  of  an  intellectual  man,  a  man  of 
culture,  the  love  of  letters  is  no  unimportant  element. 

Of  all  men,  surely  the  teacher — the  former  and  trainer  of  youth- 
ful minds  —  should  live  the  intellectual  life ;  but,  measured  by 
this  standard,  what  shall  we  say  of  thousands  of  our  American 
teachers,  some  of  them  graduates  of  normal  schools,  who  seem  to 
regard  their  vocation  as  a  trade  by  means  of  which  they  purchase 
—  I  will  not  say  earn  —  a  livelihood,  at  the  least  outlay  of  energy 
and  effort  ? 

To  secure  a  high  grade  of  scholarship,  every  state  normal 
school  ought  to  insist  on  two  things :  (1)  a  high  scholastic  standard 
of  admission ;  and  (2)  a  high  scholastic  standard  of  graduation. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  did  right  in  requir- 
ing graduation  from  a  high  school  as  a  condition  of  admission  to 
a  state  normal  school,  and  the  authorities  of  all  other  state  normal 

1  An  apt  phrase  applied  to  the  love  of  letters  byJChanoellor  Payne  in  **  ContribntionB 
to  the  Science  of  Erlncation/'  page  296. 
*"Bepabllc/' 476-487. 
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schools  should  follow  its  example  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment.  The  standards  of  graduation  of  every  high  school 
should,  however,  be  inspected  before  being  placed  upon  the 
approved  list  of  high  schools  whose  graduates  may  enter  the 
state  normal  school :  for  we  must  yet  reckon  with  school  commit- 
tees, who  are  not  in  the  matter  of  graduation  always  free  from 
the  influence  of  local  or  domestic  politics.  In  fact,  the  state 
normal  schools  ought,  besides  requiring  candidates  for  admission 
to  possess  high  school  diplomas,  to  subject  them  to  some  sort  of 
examination,  both  oral  and  written.  Of  the  subjects  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  should  be  required  for  admission,  I  think  that  — 
in  addition  to  a  thorough  training  in  English  for  four  years  in  a 
secondary  school  —  every  candidate  should  be  required  to  present 
evidence  of  four  years'  study  of  Latin  and  at  least  two  years  of 
French  or  German ;  but  lest  this  seem  too  rigorous,  or  in  some 
cases  impracticable,  I  would  say  that  every  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  a  state  normal  school  should  have  studied  at  least  three 
years  one  language  other  than  his  own. 

Graduation  from  a  reputable  high  school,  or  equivalent  schol- 
arship, should  be  required  as  one  condition  of  admission  to  a 
state  normal  school,  first  on  the  sound  principle  that  a  teacher 
should  be  educated  in  an  institution  of  a  higher  grade  than  that 
in  which  he  is  to  teach ;  and,  further,  because  the  requisite  gen- 
eral scholarship  of  a  prospective  teacher  should  be  obtained  while 
not  under  the  stress  of  a  practical  end  (that  of  professional  train- 
ing, which  should  be  the  dominating  purpose  of  the  normal 
school),  which  is  always  destructive  of  liberalizing  culture  ;  and, 
again,  because  somewhere  in  the  school-life  of  the  members  of 
every  profession,  especially  that  of  teaching,  they  should  come 
in  contact  and  association  with  persons  who  are  not  and  will  not 
become  members  of  their  own  profession.  The  reason  is  so  obvi- 
ous as  not  to  require  expanded  statement :  breadth  and  generosity 
of  mind  come,  in  part,  from  wide  and  varied  familiarity,  through 
personal  acquaintance,  with  the  minds  of  persons  in  varied  sta- 
tions and  diverse  pursuits  in  life.  After  admission,  the  normal 
school  student  should  be  required  not  only  to  reexamine  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  subjects,  with  a  view  to  teaching  them, 
but  also  to  push  his  attainments  in  them  much  farther  than  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do  before  with  reference  to  the  difficult  points 
in  subject-matter  and  its  underlying  philosophy.  In  other  words, 
their  study  of  school-subjects  should  now  be  rigorously  scientific, 
for  which  their  maturity  and  preparatory  training  will  be  ade- 
quate. I  favor  such  a  requirement  in  normal  schools,  not  only 
because  law  and  medical  schools  teach  the  what  quite  as  much  as 
the  how^  but  also  because  the  growing  mind  —  even  of  the  pro- 
spective teacher — demands  mental  nurture  through  the  careful 
study  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts. 
Without  such  nurture,  mental  starvation  and  arrested  mental 
development  inevitably  result. 
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In  addition,  in  the  interests  of  high  scholarship  and  enthusi- 
astic love  of  learning,  I  would  suggest  that  every  normal  school 
student  be  required,  in  his  senior  year,  to  conduct  a  careful 
investigation  in  a  narrow  field  —  preierably  in  a  non-professional 
subject — as  in  some  part  of  history,  literature,  physical  geography, 
geology,  botany,  etc.,  the  results  of  which  he  should  record  in  the 
form  of  a  special  report  or  thesis  as  one  condition  of  graduation. 
As  he  has  received,  in  accordance  with  preceding  suggestions,  a 
thorough  high  school  education  before  entering  the  normal  school, 
such  a  requirement  would  not  be  unreasonable  or  unduly  severe. 
By  means  of  this  requirement,  the  normal  school  graduate  would 
<3atch  the  scholarly  spirit  and  be  more  likely  to  carry  it  with  him 
into  his  work  as  a  teacher.  In  matters  of  scholarship,  the 
instructors  in  all  normal  schools  should  be  more  careful  than  some 
of  them  have  been  to  avoid  giving  their  pupils  the  notion  that 
there  is  any  stopping-place  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and 
mental  power.  They  should  ever  point  the  way  to  higher  sum- 
mits of  knowledge,  and  warmly  encourage  their  students  to  push 
their  attainments  farther  than  is  possible  in  the  best  normal  school. 
Thus  the  graduates  of  normal  schools  would  never  justify  the 
charge  that  they  have  the  conceit  of  knowledge  rather  than 
knowledge  itself. 

"  Mature  minds  can  be  left  largely  to  self-direction ;  but  the 
young  are  dependent  upon  the  art  and  skill  of  those  who  instruct 
them."*  For  this  reason,  the  careful  study  of  professional  sub- 
jects and  actual  practice  in  teaching  under  skilful  direction  and 
critical  supervision  form  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
every  state  normal  school.  The  scientific  study  of  psychology  — 
rational  and  physiological  —  with  special  reference  to  the  prob- 
lems of  education ;  scientific  and  practical  ethics  ;  physiology  and 
hygiene ;  the  sympathetic  study  of  children  ;  the  history  and  the- 
ory of  education ;  school  economy  and  management,  sociology, 
political  science,  and  economics,  of  which  I  should  like  to  speak 
at  greater  length,  but  lack  space — such  are  the  most  important 
professional  studies  for  normal  school  students.  The  more  prac- 
tical side  of  their  professional  work  should  be  taught  by  the 
requirement  of  written  preparation  of  lessons  to  be  given,  by 
actual  practice  upon  their  classmates  for  a  short  time,  by  observa- 
tion and  careful  analysis  of  expert  teaching  in  a  model  school,  and 
by  at  least  a  half  year's  experience  in  teaching  in  a  practice-school 
—  preferably  a  regular  public  school  —  under  critic  teachers,  and 
for  a  time  alone. 

State  normal  schools  will  not,  however,  accomplish  their  great- 
est usefulness  until  in  all  states  they  are  set  in  organic  and  proper 
relations  with  other  parts  of  the  public  system  and  their  graduates 
placed  by  law  in  proper  relations  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 
In  America,  certainly  in  New  England,  the  interests  of  education 

*  Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne :    <*  Contribatlons  to  the  Soience  of  Eduoation,*'  page  287. 
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have  suffered  much  from  the  tenacity  with  which  our  people  have 
held  to  the  principle  of  local  initiative  and  self-government.  In 
many  matters,  it  works  well ;  but  not  so  well  in  school  affairs. 
By  reason  of  it,  we  often  sacrifice  important  practical  results  for 
the  sake  of  a  theory.  In  all  parts  of  our  public  school  system, 
we  greatly  need  to  centralize  our  power  and  delegate  it  to  experts, 
to  serve,  after  a  period  of  probation,  during  good  behavior.  No 
person  should  be  allowed  to  teach  without  a  license,  and  the 
granting  of  licenses  should  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
profession.  No  person  holding  a  license  to  teach,  moreover, 
should  receive  an  appointment  except  upon  the  nomination  of  an 
official  of  the  profession.  There  are  several  good  ways  to  organ- 
ize a  state  system  of  education,  only  one  of  which  I  will  briefly 
describe :  Vest  large  powers  in  a  state  board  of  education,  to 
consist  of  a  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  who  shall  serve 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  eaH>fficio  the  presidents 
of  the  state  university  (or  if  there  be  none,  then  the  president  of 
the  leading  college  or  university  in  the  state)  and  of  the  state 
agricultural  college,  and  the  principals  of  the  state  normal  schools. 
Give  to  this  boara  the  power  to  appoint  a  financial  agent  for  each 
of  the  state  educational  institutions,  and  the  power  to  keep  in  its 
own  control  the  educational  policy  and  direction  of  each.  In 
addition,  grant  to  it  the  sole  power  of  fixing  the  standards  of 
admission  to  and  continuance  of  all  persons  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  in  the  public  schools,  by  a  system  of  state,  city  and 
county  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates.  Let  them  make 
the  diploma  of  the  state  normal  schools  a  license  to  teach  in  the 

fublic  schools  of  given  grades  for  a  limited  time  on  probation, 
f,  at  the  end  of  the  specified  time,  the  normal  school  graduate 
be  approved  by  the  state  board  or  their  agents,  let  his  diploma  be 
made  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  given  grades  of  schools  in  the 
commonwealth.  Let  no  superintendent  of  schools  be  employed 
who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  state  board 
of  education  ;  and  give  to  every  superintendent  of  schools  the 
exclusive  right  by  law  to  nominate  on  consultation  with  his 
school  principals  all  the  teachers  of  his  schools,  and  the  power 
also  of  discharging  them  for  cause.  Thus  state  normal  schools 
might,  in  the  hands  of  able  men  and  women,  become  a  great  edu- 
cational power  in  the  state ;  and,  in  incompetent  hands,  I  can 
scarcely  see  how  the  situation  can  be  worse  than  it  now  is. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  ele- 
mentary schools  ;  but  we  sadly  need  better  school  superintendents 
and  better  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. Many  college  professors  seriously  lack  skill  in  presenta- 
tion and  the  power  to  arouse  and  maintain  the  interest  and 
enforce  the  intellectual  fidelity  of  their  students.  I  do  not  expect 
adequate  results  in  these  directions,  however,  from  normal  schools 
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—  even  higher  normal  schools,  or  normal  colleges.  To  give  dig- 
nity to  the  profession  of  teaching  by  the  conditions  of  high  schol- 
arship and  other  similar  connections  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  thus  attract  to  it  men  of  talent  who  will  make  it  their  life- 
work,  we  must  have  special  schools  of  pedagogy,  admission  to 
which  must  ultimately  require  from  all  candidates  the  bachelor's- 
degree  from  a  reputable  college.  Such  schools  must  be  organized 
as  other  professional  schools,  provided  with  full  corps  of  special 
instructors,  equipped  with  professional  libraries  and  laboratories^ 
and,  above  all,  furnished  with  excellent  model  and  practice  schools 
of  secondary  grade.  As  other  professional  schools  separated  from 
universities  have  never  succeded  in  maintaining  high  standards, 
and  have  never  truly  flourished,  so  schools  of  pedagogy  must  he  con- 
nected in  all  cases  with  universities  of  undoubted  reputation.  Thus 
and  thus  only  can  the  atmosphere  of  sound  scholarship,  of  sci- 
ence, of  liberal  learning,  be  permanently  secured  in  a  higher  train- 
ing-school for  teachers,  and  the  vocation  of  teaching  be  perma- 
nently raised  to  a  dignity  equal  to  that  of  the  traditional  pro- 
fessions. 

When  all  our  superintendents  of  schools,  high  and  normal 
school  principals  and  instructors,  and  our  college  professors  shall 
have  been  trained  in  such  professional  schools  —  and  this  vision 
of  better  things  has  already  begun  to  appear  in  reality  in  several 
states  —  then  shall  our  education  be  truly  excellent,  and  the  per- 
manence of  our  civilization  be  assured. 
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PERHAPS  nowhere  is  the  apparent  inability  to  take  a  fair  view  of 
a  vital  point  in  the  public  school  controversy  more  apparent  than 
in  the  criticism  that  periodically  rises  to  a  ^<  hue  and  cry  "  of  protest^ 
especially  from  the  cultivated  and  exclusively  social  classes  and  the 
press  that  represents  them,  against  the  overworking  of  children  in  our 
city  and  village  graded  schools.     Doubtless  a  certain  small  portion  of 
the    pupils   in   these    schools    are   injured    by    the    excitement    that 
inevitably  attends  the  working  of  numbers  of  people  together,  as  in  the 
hay-field  of  fifty  years  ago,  or  the  Boston  subway  of  to-day ;   there  are- 
always  a  few  who  break  down  on  the  "  finish  "  from  overwork  at  the 
beginning.     But  to  the  people  who  know  the  most  of,  and  especially  do- 
the  best  work  in  the  schools,  two  things  are  apparent,  to  which  these 
critics  seem  almost  absolutely  insensible.     First,  that  the  strain  on  the 
pupil  is  not  increased  but  decreased  by  the  variety  of  studies  in  the 
modem  curriculum.     It  was  a  far  more  grievous  burden  to  place  a  five- 
year  old  child  in  an  old-fashioned  country  district  school,  balancing 
itself  for  six  hours  a  day  on  a  hard  seat,  with  its  feet  dangling  above 
the  floor;  trying  to  keep  awake,  dodging  the  ear-boxing,  switching  and 
feruling  of  the  nervous  and  often  infuriated  schoolma'am ;  hustled  and 
trampled  by  the  outward  and  inwaixl  rush  at  school  opening,  recess 
and  close ;  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter  and  fighting  flies  and  yellow 
wasps  in  summer;  the  only  ''study"  being  called  up  a  few  times  for 
ten  minutes  each  day  to  wrestle  with  the  conundrum  of  learning  to  read 
by  blundering  down  the  staircase  of  an  alphabet  composed  of  a  seriea 
of  blind  characters ;  than  for  its  great  grand-child  to-day  to  go  through 
the  flying  hours  in  Miss  Fisher's  kindergarten  or  be  led  by  Miss  Arnold 
from  delight  to  delight  in  the  enchanted  land  of  the  New  Education. 
Every  child  of  average  intelligence  and  vigor  expends  enough  vitality 
every  day  to  sail  a  battle-ship.     The  problem  of  the  New  Education  is 
to  utilize  a  larger  amount  of  this  vitality  in  the  natural  exercise  of  the 
various  faculties,  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  rational  and  moral  life, 
instead  of  leaving  the  boys  and  girls  to  tear  themselves  into  shreds  by  a 
violent  and  unnatural  play-life  which  often  leaves  them  scarred  and 
crippled  through  coming  years. 
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BUT  another  and  still  more  mischievous  omission  of  essential  facts 
in  this  important  question  of  the  effect  of  school  life  on  the 
health  of  children  and  youth,  is  the  chronic  failure  of  this  class  of  crit- 
ics to  take  into  consideration  the  tremendously  exhausting  character  of 
the  oitiinary  American  life  in  its  present  going  on,  to  thousands  of  the 
children  attending  the  better  sort  of  the  graded  common  schools.  It  is 
notable  that  some  of  this  criticism  comes  from  families  whose  children 
are  well  cared  for  at  home,  often  schooled  in  private  seminaries, 
refreshed  by  long  summer  vacations  in  the  country  and  generally  shel- 
tered as  in  a  quiet  city  court  or  charming  suburb,  from  the  uproar  at 
the  heart  of  American  life.  But  how  little  do  these  good  people  know 
of  the  out-of-school  pressure  under  which  nine-tenths  of  our  American 
children  in  cities  and  large  villages  are  involved.  Perhaps  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  crowded  and  neglected  side  of  the  town  are 
even  more  excited,  demoralized  and  unfitted  for  proper  school  life  by 
the  frightful  uproar  out-of-doors,  narrow  quarters  within,  and  the  gen- 
eral peril  of  being  run  over  and  "  elbowed  out"  through  their  waiting 
hours,  than  the  youngsters  of  what  the  Sunday  newspaper  society  col- 
umn publish  as  '^the  smart  people"!  But  here  comes  in  the  other 
peril :  that  the  children  are  so  preoccupied  by  the  exhausting  round  of 
social  life,  amusements,  laborious  coaching  in  the  '^  accomplishments." 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  treating  ' '  babes  and  sucklings  "  like  young 
men  and  women,  and  boys  and  girls  like  responsible  American  citizens, 
that  the  wonder  grows  that  there  is  any  real  vitality  left  for  good 
school-work.  Our  wisest  teachers  tell  us  that  their  children  come  to 
them  so  worn,  ravelled  out  and  generally  disqualified  for  genuine 
study,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort  to  sensational,  superficial  and 
intense  devices  to  attract  their  attention  at  all.  In  fact,  from  every 
side,  from  the  church  down  to  the  tenement  house,  the  public  school  is 
beset  by  different  classes  of  people  to  lighten  the  school  burden,  abridge 
the  school  time,  and  generally  make  the  school  ^^  a  side  show,"  in  order 
that  its  own  favorite  fad,  industrial,  ecclesiastical,  esthetic,  athletic, 
social,  what-not,  may  have  free  course,  run  and  be  gratified  in  the  out- 
of-school  life  of  their  own  offspring.  If  this  class  of  critics  would  for 
a  few  years  concentrate  its  fire  on  this  point,  that,  outside  the  legitimate 
and  wholesome  limits  of  the  environment  of  our  republican  civilization, 
education  is  the  ^^  business  end"  of  the  life  of  young  America,  some- 
thing might  be  accomplished.  Of  course,  the  environment  of  the 
American  boy  and  girl  is,  in  itself,  the  grandest  university  ever  set  up 
in  this  world ;  so  vast  and  varied  in  its  training  that  even  its  earlier 
stages  gave  us  a  Washington,  a  Franklin  and  a  Lincoln,  and  the  glori- 
ous army  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  '<  in 
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the  American  Constitution  struck  out  the  greatest  achievement  of  man.'* 
It  is  also  ti'ue  that  American  children,  for  many  generations  yet,  can- 
not be  laced  up  in  the  intense  and  exhausting  school  life  of  France  and 
Oermany,  without  endangering,  both  their  mental  and  physical  health, 
but  depriving  them  also  of  their  greatest  opportunity,  the  education 
through  their  environment.  But,  while  the  environment  is  the  final 
university,  the  American  system  of  universal  education  must  be  made 
the  proper  fitting  school  for  what  is  to  come.  And  in  some  way,  the 
outer  life  of  the  twenty  millions  of  young  America  must  be  so  adjusted 
to  its  school  life  that  the  years  of  study  and  preparation  will  not  be  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  siege ;  like  an  audience-room  surrounded  by  a  shout- 
ing mob,  breaking  the  windows,  breaking  in  the  doors,  and  finally 
'''stampeding"  the  congregation. 

NO  element  in  a  course  of  education  is  more  influential  than  the 
personal  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil.  Perhaps  psycholo 
^ists  will  some  day  define  exactly  the  laws  and  the  limits  of  personal 
influence ;  but  at  present  only  the  fact  is  clear.  That  no  one  doubts 
and  few  undervalue.  Every  intelligent  parent  would  prefer  that  his 
'Child  should  be  taught  by  a  Dr.  Arnold  rather  than  that  he  should  learn 
Ms  lessons  ever  so  perfectly  under  an  unmaguetic  master  who  took  lit- 
tle interest  in  anything  save  getting  through  the  routine  and  drawing 
his  salary.  The  demand  for  teachers  rather  than  for  teaching  is  a 
healthful  one.  Modem  progress  in  pedagogy  is  largely  along  this  line. 
It  is  just  here  that  the  small  college  has  always  had  an  advantage  over 
the  larger  one.  In  the  small  college  each  student  gets  a  fair  share  of 
the  professor's  personal  attention  and  influence.  This  is  at  once  stimu- 
lating and  restraining.  It  calls  out  the  best  the  student  is  capable  of, 
iind  it  restrains  the  spirit  of  mischief  that  is  apt  to  be  rife  where  large 
bodies  of  young  men  are  congregated.  In  a  recent  report  to  the  trus- 
tees, President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin,  than  whom  there  is  perhaps  not  a 
better  example  living  of  a  truly  inspirational  educator,  suggests  a  par- 
tial remedy  for  this  weak  spot  in  many  of  our  larger  colleges.  He 
thinks  that  the  old  English  tutorial  system  might  be  introduced,  mak- 
ing a  tutor  responsible  for  the  industry  and  good  conduct  of  each  of  a 
group  of  students.  "These  tutors,"  he  says,  "should  be  young  men 
fresh  from  university  studies  who  expect  to  become  professors  in  due 
time.  It  should  be  their  duty  to  meet  each  student  individually  for  a 
half  hour  at  least,  as  often  as  once  a  week,  to  review  with  him  thor- 
oughly and  critically  a  specified  portion  of  the  work  done  in  class  during 
that  period,  to  discover  difficulties,  to  remove  misconceptions,  to  correct 
wrong  methods  of  study,  to  insist  on  accuracy  and  thoroughness,  stimu- 
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late  interest,  to  suggest  lines  of  reading,  and  by  personal  influence  to 
bring  the  subject  home  to  the  student  as  a  living  reality."  We  think 
this  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  believe  that  in  it  lies  the  solution 
of  the  serious  problem  of  college  order  as  well  as  the  increase  of  teach- 
ing efficiency.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried.  It  has  worked  well 
abroad,  why  not  in  this  country  ? 

SECRETARY  FRANK  A.  HILL  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  after  reading  the  strictures  in  our  last  issue  on  train- 
ing schools,  thinks  that  we  somewhat  misapprehend  his  attitude, — 
which  is  also  that  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Superintendents, 
—  towards  city  training  schools.  His  exact  position  is  covered  by  the 
following  quotations  from  the  Fifty-eighth  Report,  which  we  give  with- 
out further  comment :  — 

Such  schools,  in  general,  have  done  and  are  now  doing  good  work  oo 
the  practical  side,  and  some  of  them  have  made  earnest  attempts,  neces- 
sarily meagre,  to  require  pedagogical  study.  They  have  also  done  great 
general  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  in  emphasizing  the  necessity 
of  pmctice  work  for  the  young  teacher,  as  well  as  great  local  service  in 
opening  a  way  to  distinguish  between  those  who  are  fitted  and  those 
who  are  unfitted  to  teach ;  but  they  fall  seriously  short  of  giving  a 
complete  professional  outfit.  *  ♦  *  If  high  standards  are  not 
required  for  admission  to  these  training  schools,  if  they  serve  as  short 
cuts  to  teachers'  positions,  —  cuts  that  dispense  largely  with  that  kind 
of  training  which  the  normal  schools  are  specially  fitted  to  give,  —  theo 
the  towns  that  support  these  training  schools  and  the  state  are  working 
at  cross  purposes,  and  not  in  the  mutually  helpful  spirit  that  best 
advances  the  interests  of  our  schools.  It  cannot  be  too  strenuously 
urged  that  we  want  teachera  for  the  schools  and  not  schools  for  the 
teachers ;  that  the  interests  of  the  children  in  the  schools  are  the  trans- 
cendent ones,  and  not  the  interests  of  those  who  want  to  teach  them. 
*  •  •  The  normal  school  diploma  or  some  satisfactory  equivalent, 
if  there  is  any,  should  be  insisted  on  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to 
a  local  training  school.  This  is  the  clear,  ringing  utterance  of  the  New 
England  superintendents ;  this  is  the  practice,  for  instance,  in  the  city 
of  Cambridge ;  and  this  policy  would  raise  the  tone  of  every  training 
school  in  the  state,  and,  therefore,  in  time,  of  the  teaching  in  the  com- 
munity that  supports  it.  The  idea  of  the  training  school  is  admirable ; 
the  state  is  committed,  and  wisely,  to  the  policy  of  having  model  and 
practice  schools  in  connection  with  each  of  its  normal  schools.  The 
additional  practice  to  be  obtained  in  a  local  training  school  should  be 
viewed  as  an  additional  provision  for  insuring  the  selection  of  good 
teachers.  But  let  the  local  training  school  work  with,  and  not  against,, 
the  declared  policy  of  the  experts  and  of  the  state. 
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A  LIFE-BOOK. 

B.  M.  CHAPMAN,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

THE  suggestion  came  originally,  I  believe,  from  Froebel.  It  was 
that  a  book  should  be  dedicated  to  the  record  of  each  child  upon 
its  adveut  into  the  family.  The  date  of  birth  was  to  be  the  first  entry, 
to  be  followed  by  a  record  of  each  notable  incident  in  the  little  life. 
The  thousand  trifles  of  which  the  world  knows  nothing,  but  that  a 
mother  is  quick  to  notice  and  eager  to  remember,  and  that  make  up  the 
history  of  the  early  years,  were  all  to  find  a  place  there.  The  baby 
characteristics,  the  days  of  illness,  the  first  faint  signs  of  dawning  self- 
contfciousness,  the  awakening  of  the  moral  sense,  were  to  be  carefully 
recorded. 

It  is  a  fascinating  adaptation  of  the  old  psychological  notion  of  the 
idbuia  rasa^  and  one  can  but  wonder  to  what  extent  the  suggestion  may 
have  been  followed.  It  is  worth  recalling  to-day  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  ft  vb  quite  in  line  with  modem  methods  of  child  study, 
and  a  collection  iA  such  records,  if  they  were  to  be  procui*ed  and  had 
been  intelligently  kept,  would  prove  invaluable  to  the  student  of  psy- 
chology. And  in  the  second  place,  such  a  record  would  be  likely  to 
possess  substantial  vahie,  as  well  as  intense  interest,  for  the  child  him- 
self as  he  reached  the  years  of  adolescence  and  self-consciousness 
became  fully  developed. 

One  is  tempted  indeed  to  advance  a  third  plea  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  Froebel's  suggestion.  Many  of  us  were  the  heroes  or  heroines 
of  certain  infantile  escapades  —  some  mischievous,  some  precociously 
clever,  some  naive  —  which  possessed  at  least  a  passing  interest  for  our 
friends.  Most  of  them  would  long  since  have  suffered  a  merciful 
oblivion  had  not  a  worthy  relative  or  neighbor  of  tenacious  memory  and 
fertile  imagination  seized  the  pitiful  little  episodes  and  treasured  them 
away.  For  long  years  she  has  rolled  them  as  sweet  morsels  under  her 
tongue  and  now  is  wont  to  parade  one  and  another  with  lavish  embellish- 
ment for  the  confusion  of  our  maturity.  How  many  times  we  all  have 
yearned  to  bring  the  good  soul  to  book  and  to  confront  her  with  a 
temporary  record  of  the  incident.  Of  course,  it  would  be  the  end  of 
more  than  one  well  authenticated  instance  of  girlish  precocity  and  rub 
the  bloom  of  romance  from  many  a  small  boyhood.  But  there  would 
be  compensation.  Some  things  under  suspicion  of  being  too  good  to 
be  true  would  perhaps  be  substantiated.  One  might  indeed  discover  a 
record  of  the  very  day  and  hour  when  two  boys  of  whom  I  know,  prayed 
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together  before  sleeping,  one  at  length  and  with  deliberation,  the  other 
with  almost  startling  celerity.  Devotions  over,  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place :  Tom.  "I  don't  see,  Dick,  what  in  the  world  you 
find  to  pray  about  so  long."  Dick.  "  Why,  there's  papa  and  mamma, 
and  all  the  family,  and  myself,  and  the  church,  and  a  heap  of  other 
things.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time."  Tom.  "  Now  I  don't  do  all  that.  I 
just  get  down  on  my  knees  and  say,  '  Save,  Lord,  or  I  perish,'  and  pop 
right  into  bed."  Alack !  that  Dick  instead  of  Tom  should  have  found 
his  way  into  the  church. 

This,  however,  may  be  a  little  beside  the  mark.  It  is  a  question 
whether  any  more  efficient  method  could  be  devised  for  encouraging 
wise  and  serious,  yet  wholly  natural  and  unaffected  thought  on  the  part 
of  a  child  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  than  to  put  into  his  hand  such  a  life- 
book.  It  would  tell  him  more  than  any  mere  ex  post  faHo  rehearsal 
could  possibly  do  of  the  '^  changes  and  chances  of  his  mortal  life.'^ 
And  if,  beside  the  mere  record  of  events,  his  parents  had  succeeded  in 
noting,  without  mawkishness  or  sentimental  affectation,  their  hopes  and 
fears  and  plans  for  him,  the  simple  diary  might  well  prove  a  rational 
means  of  restraint  and  an  unfailing  source  of  inspiration.  Its  real 
value  would  probably  be  unappreciated  until  later  on  in  life ;  but  it 
would  make  its  infiaence  felt  from  the  beginning.  Such  a  record  would 
prove  of  course,  a  very  guide-book  for  the  conscientious  teacher  who 
might  well  add  a  chapter  of  her  own.  While  the  reflex  influence  upon 
the  parents,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  consecutive  thought  and  faith- 
ful consideration  to  the  need  and  promise  of  childhood  are  manifest. 

But  if  the  effort  is  to  bear  its  most  perfect  fruit,  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  endeavor  to  train  the  child  to  continue  the  record  for  him- 
self. There  is  little  danger  of  developing  priggishness  and  undue 
self-importance.  Faithful  journal  keeping  is  work  fitted  to  make  any 
man  humble.  And  in  the  event  it  proves  vastly  helpful  to  moat  men. 
It  is  a  common  convenience.  It  encourages  a  methodical  habit.  It 
supplies  a  certain  form  of  life.  And  there  are  those  who  have  found 
it  stimulative  of  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God.  The  Rousseaus  and  the 
Bashkirtseffs  are,  after  all,  few  and  far  between.  One  Augustine  or 
Amiel  consoles  us  for  them  all ;  and  the  normal  man  will  find  the  keep- 
ing of  an  unpretentious  life-book  more  likely  to  foster  an  Augustine 
than  a  Rousseau  spirit. 

Forsan  et  Jiaec  olim  meminisse  juvabit.  Perchance  it  vnll  prove  help- 
ful to  remember  these  things  some  day.  I  know  a  life- book  prefaced  by 
these  words.  And  not  long  since  I  saw  them  carved  upon  a  chimney 
piece  above  a  hospitable  hearth.  In  both  cases  one  was  quick  to  own 
their  pertinence. 
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THE  PHONOGRAPH  AS  A  LITERART  AID. 

THE  writer  (rather  speaker)  has  had  several  years'  experience  in 
the  use  of  the  Edison  phonograph,  the  original  and  only  talking 
machine  in  literary  work,  and  wishes  to  offer  a  suggestion  for  the  bene- 
fit of  fellow-workers. 

At  first,  this  method  of  recording  thought  is  subject  to  the  same 
objection  urged  against  the  typewriter,  in  the  initial  stages  of  its  use  in 
literary  composition  —  the  attention  required  by  mechanical  details  dis- 
tracts. But  much  faster  than  in  the  case  of  the  typewriter,  this  diffi- 
culty disappears  with  practice,  and  the  slight  attention  required  to  stop 
and  start  the  motion  and  to  replace  dictated  records  with  blanks  becomes 
as  purely  mechanical  as  dipping  one's  pen  or  turning  over  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

.  Here  is  the  chief  advantage :  the  rapid,  nervous  writer  frequently 
finds  his  flow  of  thought  so  far  outstripping  his  rate  of  recording  it, 
that  his  mind  jumps  into  the  middle  of  the  next  sentence,  or  perhaps 
thrusts  forward  the  word  beginning  the  next  paragraph,  before  his  slow 
hand  has  finished  the  last  one.  Not  infrequently  do  the  confused  fin- 
gers write  this  word  instead  of  the  right  one,  only  to  cross  it  out  in 
disgust.  All  this  means  friction ;  waste  of  energy  and  loss  of  spon- 
taneity. 

Dictating  to  the  phonograph  obviates  this  chafing  of  the  reined-in 
thought,  and  makes  the  process  of  mental  elaboration  of  thought  as 
nearly  spontaneous  as  possible.  Composing  becomes  simply  thinking 
aloud.  When  the  phonographic  dictation  becomes  thoroughly  auto- 
matic and  unconscious,  it  enables  the  composer  to  approximate  in  his 
recorded  thoughts  most  nearly  his  best  spontaneous  utterances,  deliv- 
ered in  the  white  heat  of  extempore  freedom  and  fire.  He  saves  the 
enei^  wasted  by  cruder  methods  of  recording,  and  at  the  same  time 
reaches  his  best. 

Economically,  the  phonograph  vastly  increases  his  capacity  for  work, 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  it.  If  he  employs  a  stenographer,  the  forego- 
ing is  applicable.  The  best  stenographer  will  hold  the  dictater's  thought 
back  sometimes,  and  keep  him  continually  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
an  auditor,  by  the  requested:  '^ Please  repeat."  '^  How  do  you  spell 
that?"  etc.  Before  the  phonograph,  he  need  be  conscious  only  of  the 
audience  he  wishes  to  address.  While  be  is  dictating,  his  phonogra- 
pher  may  do  other  work ;  the  transcribing  may  be  done  several  times 
faster  than  from  shorthand  notes,  and  by  lower-priced  labor. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND.  —  DISCUSSIONS    AND    EXPERIMENTS    PERTAINING    TO   TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION. 

P  In  a  report  ]of  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  the  Record  of  Technical 
and  Secondary  Education  observes  that  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  dwelt  upon 
the  admitted  fact  that  in  Germany  the  appreciation  of  the  national 
value  of  scientific  education  is  greater  than  in  England,  and  pointed  to 
the  government  institutions  of  every  kind  which  exist  in  Germany  for 
the  advancement  of  the  highest  scientific  education  in  all  its  branches. 
As  regards  the  English  chemical  industries,  the  want  of  higher  scien- 
tific education,  he  said,  had  been  detrimental  to  their  prosperity  and 
progress.  While  not  taking  a  pessimistic  view  of  English  industry, 
chemical  or  otherwise,  he  thought  it  waSt  time  something  was  done  in 
order  that  England  might  successfully  compete  with  Germauy.  It  was 
thought  by.  some,  he  said,  that  the  chief  evil  ''lay  in  the  want  of 
appi*eciation  for  science  and  original  research  on  the  part  of  English 
manufacturers,  while  others  saw  the  difficulty  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  gives  but  little  encouragement  to  original  scientific  investi- 
gation." Probably  both  views  of  the  question  are  to  a  great  extent 
right.  ''  As  to  the  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
and  capitalists,  he  noted,  that  the  great  color  industry  originated  in 
England,  and  the  scientific  men  who  had  since  been  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing this  enormous  industry  in  Germany  were,  at  the  inception  of  the 
industry,  resident  in  Lancashire,  and  carried  to  Germany  their  practi- 
cal ideas  of  English  methods.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  what  is 
needed  to  meet  the  progress  being  made  elsewhere  is  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  science  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  legislators  and 
statesmen.  In  this  respect,  things  are  improving.  The  demand  for 
highly-educated  men,  however,  is  still  small."  ''  English  laboratories," 
he  declared,  ''are  as  competent  to  turn  out  the  finished  article  as  the 
German ;  but  if  the  article  is  not  in  demand,  it  is  useless  to  manufac- 
ture it."  Then,  again,  the  raw  material  from  which  the  German  chemist 
is  produced  is  better  than  the  English,  because  they  have  a  national 
system  of  secondary  education,  and  the  latter  have  not.  "  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  he  hoped  its 
recommendations  would  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament  next  session. 
Meanwhile,  they  must  continue  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  need 
of  more  substantial  aid  to  the  institutions  in  which  the  highest  scientific 
instruction  is  given." 
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The  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  have 
taken  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  facilities  for 
the  training  of  workmen  engaged  in  artistic  handicrafts.  They  have 
started  a  central  school  for  arts  and  crafts  in  temporary  premises.  The 
school  opened  early  in  October  with  a  series  of  classes  suitable  for  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  building  trades  and  in  the  various  crafts  related 
to  those  trades.  Instruction  is  afforded  in  the  principles  of  architec- 
ture, in  architectural  sculpture  and  ornament,  and  in  furniture  design, 
while  classes  in  lead  work  and  in  stained  glass  work  are  also  provided. 
A  special  feature  of  the  school  is  the  teaching  afforded  for  silversmiths. 
The  Trade  Council  of  Silverworkers  in  London  have  recognized  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  classes  of  this  school,  and  have  issued  a 
special  report  calling  upon  the  men  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  trade  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  presented  to  them 
of  obtaining  artistic  training  which  will  be  both  systematic  and  practi- 
cal. 7or  all  the  classes  at  this  central  school,  expert  teachers  have 
been  appointed  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  branch  of  art 
which  they  undeitake  to  teach. 

Another  subject  which  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board, 
has  been  the  endeavor  to  provide  evening  science  classes  of  an  advanced 
<;haracter  in  the  university  colleges  in  London.  With  this  view,  while 
making  grants  to  University  College  and  to  King's  College,  they  have 
stipulated  that  science  courses  of  the  same  standard  as  the  day  courses 
should  be  given  in  the  college  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  by  the 
professors,  the  fees  being  fixed  at  a  sum  that  would  render  them  availa- 
ble for  students  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  living  in  the  day  time. 
The  Councils  of  both  colleges  have  willingly  fallen  in  with  the  arrange- 
ment, and  several  courses  on  different  branches  of  science  have  been 
started. 

In  a  recent  address  on  Technical  Education,  Lord  Roseberry  called 
attention  to  a  bill  now  pending  in  the  German  parliament.  The  bill  is 
for  the  federalizing  of  all  the  workmen's  guilds  in  the  country.  Each 
school  of  craftsmen  is  to  be  formed  into  a  guild,  and  each  group  of 
guilds  is  to  form  a  central  committee,  which  again  has  to  look  to  cham- 
bers of  handicraft  on  the  models  of  the  English  chambers  of  commerce 
as  centres  of  industry.  Side  by  side  with  these  organizations  will  be 
ji  system  of  apprentices  directly  responsible  to  the  central  chambers. 
This  organization  wiU  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Government, 
and  shows  the  moral  and  material  interest  the  country  takes  in  super- 
vising and  developing  the  training  of  skilled  labor  and  technical  schools. 
^^  Englishmen,"  Lord  Roseberry  said,  '^  would  not  like  so  much  govern- 
ment supervision  as  that."     He  called  attention  to  it  only  as  proof 
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*'  that  Germany  is  not  content  with  apparent  perfection  in  her  methods , 
but  is  still  straining  every  nerve  to  defy  the  competition  of  the  world. "^ 

FRANCE. 

The  superior  normal  school  for  women  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses  was 
established  in  1880,  Jules  Ferry  being  at  the  time  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  object  of  the  school  was  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
primary  normal  schools,  and  also  for  the  secondary  schools  for  girls. 
The  conduct  of  studies  in  the  new  school  was  entrusted  by  M.  Ferry  to 
M.  Felix  P^caut.  This  eminent  director  combined  a  passion  for  free 
inquiry  with  deep  religious  convictions,  and  he  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  impressing  both  characteristics  upon  the  students  under 
his  charge.  Through  them  his  influence  has  extended  to  all  the  public 
secondary  schools  for  girls,  and  has  had  a  powerful  effect  in  overcom- 
ing the  prejudices  against  these  schools.  The  teachers  trained  under 
him  have  been  everywhere  noted  for  thoroughness,  tact,  originality  and 
devotion  to  principle.  To  the  great  regret  of  the  institution  and  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  lustruction,  M.  P^caut  has  recently  been  obliged  to 
resign  the  position  on  account  of  family  interests.  As,  however,  he 
will  become  a  member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
his  advice  and  experience  will  still  be  felt  in  the  work  so  long 
under  his  immediate  guidance.  The  choice  of  a  successor  in  the  school 
at  Fontenay-aux-Roses  has  fallen  upon  M.  Jules  Steeg,  for  many  years 
director  of  the  Mus^e  Pedagogic.  M.  Steeg  is  remembered  in  this 
country  on  account  of  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion. He  was  charged  with  the  installation  of  the  French  Educational 
Exhibit,  which  was  unsurpassed  for  effective  arrangement. 

QUEBEC. 

In  a  circular  letter  recently  issued  to  school  inspectors,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Quebec  calls  for  the  introduction  into 
all  schools  of  a  manual  of  agriculture.  Inspectors  are  to  insist  that 
teachers  shall  include  in  their  courses  the  elementary  principles  of  agri- 
culture with  a  view  to  promoting  interest  in  this  important  art. 
<f  Amendments  to  the  school  law  submitted  to  the  provincial  council  of 
public  instruction,  provide  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers.  The  amount 
of  the  pension  is  fixed  at  one-fiftieth  of  the  mean  salary  for  each  year 
of  service  for  a  period  of  thirty- five  years.  The  pension  fund  is  to  be 
formed  by  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  treasury,  together  with  a 
sum  retained  from  the  salaries,  ranging  from  not  less  than  two  to  four 
per  cent,  of  said  salary.  Teachers  who  have  been  in  the  service  twenty 
years  and  have  reached  the  age  of  fifty-six  years  will  be  entitled  to  the 
pension.  a.  t.  s. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Modern  French  Literature,  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.  D.  This  book  is 
intended  as  a  companion  and  guide  to  the  better  appreciation  of  French  authors 
since  the  Revolution.  It  treats  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  the  17th 
and  18th  Centuries,  Madame  de  StaSl  and  Chateaubriand,  the  Evolution  of  Lyric 
Poetry  and  of  the  Drama,  etc.  The  author^s  style  is  lucid  and  he  has  a  fine  sense 
of  the  historic  genius  of  the  French  people.  He  takes  us  into  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  times  as  an  expert  guide  would  take  us  over  a  strange  city  telling  us  what 
to  see  and  why  we  ought  to  see  it.  All  students  of  French  literature  will  welcome 
the  volume  as  a  real  help  and  inspiration.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  Price , 
$1.60. 

The  Elementary  Study  of  English.  Hints  to  Teachers.  By  William  J. 
Rolfe,  Litt.  D.  This  little  book  is  supplementary  to  the  series  of  English  Classics 
for  School  Reading.  The  author^s  methods  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  have 
been  found  to  work  well.  He  here  shares  them  with  other  teachers  who  will  be 
grateful  for  the  valuable  hints  given.    New  York:    Harper  Brothers. 

Mother,  Baby  and  Nursery.  A  manual  for  mothers,  by  Genevieve  Tucker,. 
M.  D.,  is  a  volume  of  intelligent  suggestions  to  mothers  in  relation  to  the  all-im- 
portant subject  of  child-bearing  and  child-nurture.  The  author  is  well  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  to  give  sensible  advice  on  her  theme,  and  while  speak- 
ing plainly  as  a  physician  her  language  is  refined  and  delicate.  There  is  notice- 
able a  tendency  to  too  wide  generalizations,  resulting  in  some  sweeping  statements 
that  will  hurt  the  authority  of  the  book;  as,  for  example,  where  it  is  said  that  no 
baby  will  go  more  than  six  or  six  and  a  half  months  without  teeth  unless  the  child 
is  unhealthy  or  the  food  wrong;  or,  again,  that  a  child  that  nurses  many  months 
beyond  a  year  **  invariably  *^  develops  rickets.  These  statements  need  to  be  quali- 
fied. The  lines  adopted  on  the  title-page  as  a  kind  of  motto  create  an  unpleasant 
prejudice  on  the  reader's  mind  at  the  outset.  But  in  spite  of  these  faults  the  book 
is  a  most  acceptable  one  and  has  a  mission.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  Price, 
$1.60. 

Rhymes  of  the  States,  by  Garrett  Newkirk.  Illustrated  by  Harry  Fenn. 
Interesting  and  instructive  facts  about  the  various  states  of  the  Union,  their  scene- 
ry, products,  manufactures  and  history  are  woven  into  verse  in  a  way  to  impress 
their  salient  features  upon  the  memory  of  the  reader.  The  illustrations  are  well 
conceived  and  executed.  The  book  would  make  excellent  supplementary  reading 
for  the  history  classes  in  our  schools.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
Price,  $1.00. 

In  the  series  of  American  History  Leaflets  No.  26,  is  Extracts  from  Lincoln^s 
State  Papers  and  No.  27,  Captain  John  Smith's  True  Relation,  1608.  These  leaf> 
lets  are  exceedingly  able,  original,  historical  studies  in  our  colonial  and  constitu^ 
tional  history. 
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Tecumseh^s  Yocno  Brates,  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Illustrated.  This  is  an 
interesting  story  for  boys,  —  a  volume  of  the  "  War  of  1812  "  series.  The  author 
here  takes  up  the  story  of  the  Creek  war,  bringing  before  us  the  adventures  of  one 
•of  the  bravest  of  the  historical  Indian  characters.  Indian  stories  are  always  fasci- 
nating to  young  and  old  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation  in 
that  field.  This  is  one  of  the  best  series  of  books  for  boys  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  and  the  lessons  conveyed  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  our  young 
•citizens.    Boston:    Lee  and  Shepard.     Price,  81. 60. 

Shakespeare  the  Bov,  by  William  J.  Kolfe,  Litt.  D.,  illustrated.  Of  making 
many  books  about  Shakespeare  there  is  no  end,  but  this  one  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  list.  With  the  thoroughness  for  which  Dr.  Rolfe  is  noted  in  his  special 
field  he  hsus  reproduced  the  surroundings  of  the  youthful  poet  and  pictures  before 
41S  the  youth  himself  in  his  early  environment.  Light  is  shed  on  much  of  the 
work  of  after  years  and  the  book  is  not  only  engagingly  interesting  in  itself  but  it 
is  a  stepping  stone  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  greatest  of  English  poets.  It 
should  forever  set  at  rest  the  foolish  doubts  of  the  reality  of  Shakespeare.  He  is 
^hown  to  us  as  very  much  alive  and  entering  healthily  into  the  stirring  activity  of 
his  times.    New  York:    Harper  Brothers. 

In  Science  Sketches,  Pres.  David  Starr  Jordan  conveys  to  the  reader  in  a  most 
delightful  style  much  valuable  scientific  information,  especially  about  fishes  and 
their  haunts.  In  sympathy  with  nature  and  vividness  of  imagination  Mr.  Jordan 
approaches  Kipling.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  and  the  reader  will  not 
lay  it  down  without  hearing  the  gurgling  of  the  wild  brooks,  and  seeing  the  gleam 
of  the  darting  fish  and  the  splendors  of  the  vernal  sunrise.  It  is  a  splendid  gift 
book  to  any  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations,  by  J.  K.  Hoyt.  This  is  a  large, 
handsomely  bound  volume,  giving  select  quotations,  chiefiy  poetical,  from  English, 
Latin  and  modern  foreign  languages.  It  is  a  new  edition,  revised,  corrected  and 
enlarged.  The  arrangement  of  this  great  work  is  admirable.  The  topics  are 
placed  alphabetically  through  the  book,  the  page  head  lines  easily  guiding  the 
investigator  to  what  he  is  looking  for.  In  addition  there  is  a  voluminous  concor- 
dance occupying  333  pages  and  giving  the  proper  reference  in  the  body  of  the  vol- 
ume to  every  important  word  quoted.  There  is  also  a  topical  index,  with  cross- 
references.  The  value  of  these  features  can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has 
nought  in  vain,  at  a  cruel  waste  of  valuable  time,  through  other  volumes,  for  the 
quotation  which  he  could  almost  but  not  quite  recall.  The  aim  of  the  compiler 
has  been  to  include  ^^  every  familiar  phrase  and  sentence  that  has  currency  in  the 
English  language.^*  The  task  was  a  stupendous  one  but  has  been  successfully  dis- 
charged. The  writers  and  speakers  of  this  and  other  countries  will  appreciate  the 
results  and  find  this  work  most  useful.    New  York:    Funk  &  WagnaJls  Company. 

The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching,  by  Patterson  Du  Bois,  is  dedicated  to  the 
little  children  of  the  Sunday  School.  The  author  remarks  that  ^*  the  child  mind 
is  a  castle  that  can  be  taken  neither  by  stealth  nor  by  storm, ^^  but  that  there  is  a 
^ay  of  approach  to  him  who  knows  how  to  find  it.  This,  the  little  book  here  pre- 
sented helps  the  teacher  to  do.  The  suggestions  made  are  wise  and  practical. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  writer^  s  own  successful  experience  as  a  teacher.  Phil- 
adelphia:   John  D.  Wattles  &  Co.    Price,  60  cents. 
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We  have  received  Part  I,  Autumn,  in  Giiin's  All  the  Year  Round  Series,  a  pret- 
tily gotten-up  set  of  Nature-study  Headers  for  little  folks.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.^ 
35  cents. 

Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  Ph.  D.,  and  Ferdinand 
Sob  will,  Ph.  D.  This  is  a  thorough,  yet  carefully  condensed  work  upon  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages  for  use  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  Colleges^ 
Previous  works  covering  the  same  ground  have  inclined  either  to  diffuseness  or  to 
too  summary  a  dismissal  of  the  various  topics  touched  upon.  The  present  volume 
very  successfully  avoids  both  difficulties  and  in  a  clear  and  interesting  way  pre- 
sents just  enough  to  fully  cover  the  ground  without  burdening  the  student^s  atten- 
tion and  memory  with  needless  details.  We  think  that  this  is  the  strong  point  of 
the  book.  Maps  and  charts  accompany  the  volume  and  are  accurate  and  sugges- 
tive. All  teachers  of  European  history  should  examine  this  work  with  a  view  to  its 
introduction  into  the  class-room.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2.00. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Nations  and  of  their  Progress  in  Civilization.. 
By  George  Park  Fisher,  LL.  D.  Dr.  Fisher's  former  work,  *' Outlines  of  Univer- 
sal History, '^  is  well  known  as  a  standard  of  great  breadth  and  fairness.  The 
present  volume  is  far  more  than  a  condensation  and  revision  of  the  larger  one,  yet 
it  preserves  many  of  its  excellent  features.  The  leading  events  of  ancient,  mediae- 
val  and  modem  history  are  presented  in  a  compact  form  within  the  covers  of  one 
ordinary  sized  volume  and  a  readable  story  is  made  of  the  entire  narrative.  The 
scholarship  of  the  book  is  unexceptionable  and  for  a  school  text-book  this  work  is 
without  doubt  at  the  head  of  its  class.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  including 
customs,  dress,  trade,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  portraits.  New  York:. 
American  Book  Company;  $1.50. 

Messrs.  Leach,  Shewell,  and  Sanborn  have  just  issued  The  Story  of  Turnus 
from  Aen.  VII.-XII.,  by  Dr.  Moses  Slaughter  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;: 
ViRi  Romae,  Selections,  by  G.  M.  Whicher,  A.  M.,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute; 
LivY,  Book  I.,  by  Dr.  John  K.  Lord,  Dartmouth  College. 

Within  the  compass  of  seventy  pages.  Prof.  M.  H.  de  Larmoyer  gives  the  most 
important  of  French  Homonyms,  Synonyms,  Paronymes  and  **  Multisenses,"" 
arranged  alphabetically  and  carefully  translated.  Teachers  and  students  of  French 
will  find  this  little  book  of  extreme  value.     London:    Neville  Beeman. 

The  Morse  Speller,  by  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  superintendent  of  schools.  Brook- 
line,  Mass. ,  is  a  spelling  book  on  a  somewhat  new  plan  by  which  dictation  and 
spelling  are  correlated  with  other  subjects  for  all  grades.  Supt.  Dutton,  as  a  prac- 
tical educator,  knows  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  his  book  is  one  that  will  gladden, 
the  heart  of  all  teachers.  He  gives  the  lessons  by  dictation  and  the  exercises  are 
selected  from  the  best  authors  and  are  closely  related  to  the  subjects  in  the  course 
of  study.  Lists  of  words  for  review  follow  every  subject.  The  book  is  so  practi- 
cal and  so  up-to-date  that  it  will  find  instant  favor  with  all  teachers.  New  York  : 
The  Morse  Company. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  has  been  condensed  and  revised  by 
James  B.  Greenough  assisted  by  Albert  A.  Howard  and  issued  under  the  title  of 
Shorter  Latin  Grammar.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  preparatory  schools  and 
academies  and  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  student  preparing  for  college. 
The  book  shows  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  which  was  essential,  and  nothing 
retained  which  might  not  at  some  time  answer  a  question  raised  even  among  pre- 
paratory students.     Boston:    Ginn  &  Co. 
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The  Method  of  Darwin.  A  study  in  Scientific  Method.  By  Frank  Cramer. 
This  is  a  valuable  book  for  all  students  of  the  philosophy  of  teaching.  It  is  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  illustrated  from  the  actual  work  accomplished  in 
this  art  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  scientific  method,  —  Charles  Darwin. 
The  author  remarks  in  his  preface  that  *Uhe  fundamental  processes  of  reasoning 
are  the  same  everywhere  ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  helpful  to  study  those  processes  as 
they  are  actually  applied  by  master  minds  in  fields  where  precision  of  method  is 
peculiarly  essential, ''  The  themes  treated  include  such  as  these :  Starting  Points, 
Exhaustiveness,  Classification,  Analogy,  Induction,  Deduction,  etc.  The  author^s 
style  is  lucid  and  his  work  is  strong  and  original.  Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Company.     $1.00. 

Audiences  ;  A  few  suggestions  to  those  who  Look  and  Listen,  by  Florence  P. 
Holden.  We  have  often  wondered  why  among  the  multitude  of  modem  books  of 
advice  and  instruction  to  students  of  oratory  there  was  not  one  addressed  to  those 
to  whom  they  speak.  As  it  is  well  to  consider  the  Pulpit  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Pews  so  is  it  well  for  the  Pews  to  be  taught  how  to  treat  the  Pulpit.  This  book 
will  be  of  real  service  to  speakers  and  to  listeners,  and  it  contains  some  of  the  best 
results  of  scholarship  in  relation  to  the  great  art  of  oratory.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg &  Company.     Sl.25. 

Thb  Werner  Geographies  consist  of  three  books.  The  Introductory  Geogra- 
phy for  use  in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  Grammar  School  Geography  in  two  books, 
part  I.  being  the  text-book,  and  part  II.  the  w^orld  in  map  and  picture.  The 
author  of  these  books  is  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  LL.  D.,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Providence,  B.  I.  Dr.  Tarbell  has  been  years  at  work  on  these  text-books  and  has 
made  them  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  presented  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen,  to  wit :  that  human,  or  industrial  and  commercial,  geography 
should  be  prominently  set  forth.  The  book  presents  many  striking  features.  The 
text  is  a  model  for  clear  and  concise  presentation  of  geographical  facts.  Dr.  Tar- 
bell fully  appreciates  what  the  pupil  in  school  ought  to  get  from  his  text-book, 
knows  what  he  needs  to  learn,  what  he  will  be  interested  in  studying,  and  knows 
how  to  present  all  this  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  introductory  book  is  an 
exquisite  one  in  text,  pictures  and  maps.  It  gives  the  facts  inductively  and  leads 
the  student  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  through  pleasant  fields  to  afresh 
pastures.  Illustrating  each  step  by  delightful  pictures  and  accurate  maps.  It  is  a 
book  that  will  delight  the  eye  of  the  beginner  in  geography  and  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  most  exacting  teacher.  The  larger  book  is  a  mine  of  wealth  in  geographi- 
cal lore.  It  is  in  size  much  smaller  than  the  first  book,  is  handy  to  use  and  is 
abundantly  illustrated.  It  may  be  used  independently  of  as  well  as  in  connection 
with  the  atlas  and  this  is  a  feature  that  will  find  favor  with  most  teachers.  The  atlas 
contains  full  and  complete  maps  of  all  the  countries,  the  ordinary  sectional  maps, 
and  a  county  reference  map  of  each  state  in  the  Union.  In  addition  to  these  maps, 
fifty-four  pages  in  all,  there  are  102  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations  representing 
1,185  different  and  distinct  subjects,  all  properly  grouped  and  classified.  This 
arrangement  of  pictures  is  as  admirable  as  it  is  novel  and  is  sure  to  commend  itself 
to  all  conversant  with  the  principles  of  true  pedagogy.  Dr.  Tarbell  has,  out  of  his 
long  experience  in  schools  in  practical  teaching  and  supervising,  and  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  common  sense  as  well  as  the  scientific  side  of  education  and  its 
principles,  made  a  series  of  books  on  geography  that  mark  a  distinct  epoch  in  text- 
book making.  His  books  are  up  to  date,  healthy,  vigorous,  comprehensive  and 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  the  expression  of  the  New  Education.  Chi- 
cago :    The  Werner  Company. 
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Columbian  Prize  Charades,  by  Herbert  Ingalls,  is  a  little  book  that  will  be 
particularly  useful  to  those  who  have  charge  of  entertainments,  such  as  young 
peoples'  sociables,  school  parties,  etc.  The  charades  included  in  the  collection  are 
pure,  wholesome  and  educative,  and  will  give  keen,  mental  pleasure  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  this  kind  of  entertaiment.  The  author  is  well  known  to  all  game 
lovers  from  his  previous  volume  of  ^'  Boston  Charades.''  Boston:  Lee  and  Shep- 
ard.     $1.00. 

A  New  General  Atlas  of  the  World  is  published  by  the  Messrs.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  and  Co.,  containing  167  pages  of  maps,  without  reading  matter  except  that 
on  each  page  there  is  a  ready-reference  marginal  index  giving  such  items  as  the 
population  of  the  principal  cities,  the  county  divisions,  etc.  All  the  countries  of 
the  earth  are  shown  in  large-scale  colored  maps.  The -omission  of  reading  matter 
makes  the  book  very  convenient  to  handle.  The  maps  are  up  to  date  and  the 
price  is  very  reasonable.  This  is  a  very  serviceable  book.  Hand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  is  bound  in  a  sumptuous  vol- 
ume of  nearly  a  thousand  pages,  covering  the  months  of  May  to  October,  1806. 
Besides  the  remarkably  full  record  of  current  history  that  one  finds  in  this  beauti- 
ful volume  there  is  a  store  of  choice  fiction,  a  gallery  of  art,  a  library  of  history 
and  thrilling  stories  of  travel  and  adventure.  In  fact  these  volumes  are  always  a 
mirror  of  human  life  in  its  various  phases  and  experiences.  They  are  of  perma- 
nent value  and  are  published  with  a  view  to  preserve  in  worthy  shape  the  results 
of  large  expenditures  of  money  and  enterprise,  which  have  put  The  Century  in  the 
front  rank  of  modem  periodical  literature.  The  present  is  the  fifty-second,  or  of 
the  new  series  the  thirtieth  volume.  The  whole  set  makes  In  itself  a  choice  library, 
full  of  the  riches  of  ancient  and  modem  life.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company. 

Dr.  William  A.  Mowry  possesses  satisfactory  qualifications  for  writing  a  history  of 
the  United  States.  Student,  scholar,  schoolman,  lecturer,  author,  he  knows  what 
the  schools  need,  what  should  be  incorporated  into,  and  what  left  out  of,  a  school 
text-book,  and  he  knows  the  history  of  our  country  as  perhaps  few  men  know  it. 
For  years  he  has  been  collecting  material  for  a  text-book  on  United  States  history, 
for  years  he  has  been  writing  it,  and  when  it  now  reaches  us  we  find  our  high 
hopes  and  expectations  fully  realized.  Doctor  Mowry  has  a  fine  sense  of  historical 
perspective,  a  profound  appreciation  of  the  true  philosophy  of  history,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  of  history.  He  knows  the  educational  and  philo- 
sophical as  well  as  the  historical  value  of  facts  and  he  preserves  the  unity  of  his 
history  by  this  knowledge.  The  many  novel  features  of  his  book  will  be  speedily 
discovered  on  examination  ;  from  cover  to  cover  it  is  replete  with  admirable  aids 
and  clever  suggestions.  The  maps  are  many  and  colored,  and  show  the  gradual 
extension  of  territory  and  the  changes  in  the  geographical  relation  of  the  states  to 
each  other.  The  illustrations  are  abundant  and  most  of  them  are  woodcuts  of  the 
highest  artistic  merit.  Doctor  Mowry 's  style  is  graphic ;  the  text  is  interesting ; 
the  print  is  plain  ;  the  paper  is  excellent ;  the  book  is  every  way  good.  We  are 
oonfident  that  teachers  will  find  this  to  be  a  history  after  their  desires  and  in 
accordance  with  their  needs.  History  op  the  United  States,  by  William  A. 
Mowry  and  Arthur  May  Mowry.    Boston :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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There  has  never  been  a  day  in  which  so  much  was  done  for  the  entertainment 
and  education  of  the  young  people  as  in  the  present  day.  In  school  the  text-book& 
presented  for  their  study  are  gotten  up  so  seductively  that  lessons  are  no  longer 
drudgery  but  a  pleasure  and  a  pastime.  In  play  hours  a  host  of  excellent  authors 
compete  for  the  attention  of  the  boys  and  girls,  while  publishers  vie  with  one 
another  in  their  efforts  to  produce  artistic  and  fascinating  volumes,  which  compe- 
tition has  brought  down  to  marvelously  low  prices.  No  one  need  grow  up  ignorant 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  in  these  days.  Of  all  the  comprehensive  and 
engaging  books  that  we  have  inspected  lately  the  most  interesting  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  live  boy  or  girl  are  the  half  yearly  bound  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas,  the 
popular  illustrated  magazine  for  young  folks  published  by  the  Century  Company. 
Volume  XXIII.,  in  two  parts,  covering  the  time  from  November  '95  to  October 
'96,  is  before  us.  There  are  more  than  1000  pages  and  over  700  pictures,  many  of 
them  of  large  size  and  the  work  of  the  best  artists  and  engravers.  There  are  four 
capital  illustrated  serial  stories,  many  short  stories  for  Christmas  and  other  occa- 
sions, poems,  ballads,  verses,  jingles.  There  are  articles  by  leading  public  men  in 
the  interests  of  good  citizenship,  true  stories  about  distinguished  people,  about 
animals,  tales  of  adventure,  prize  competitions,  music,  letter-box,  puzzles,  depart- 
ments for  very  little  folks,  and  everything  else  imaginable  for  the  instruction  and 
edification  of  the  young.  Rich  indeed  is  the  boy  or  the  neighborhood  of  boys  own- 
ing these  sumptuous  volumes.  The  young  reader  will  never  more  lack  something 
to  do.  Time  will  no  longer  drag  heavily  on  rainy  days.  For  every  day  in  the 
year  there  is  something  engaging  and  interesting.  Parents  will  find  nothing  better 
for  Christmas  than  the  bound  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas.  They  can  be  had  for  only 
$2.00  each.  The  imprint  of  the  Century  Company,  New  York,  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  their  artistic  and  mechanical  excellence. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  December  Arena  opens  with  an  article  by  William  Ordway  Partridge  on  The  Relation 
of  Art  to  Religion.  — •  Harper* 8  Weekly  for  Nov.  28th  is  a  Thanksgiving  number.  It  has 
among  other  interesting  articles,  one  suggesting  changes  in  the  White  House  which  would 

better  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  President. How  shall  the  Child  be  taught?  is  the  main 

question  asked  and  answered  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  in  a  series  of  articles,  the  first  of  which 

appears  in  the  December  Forum. Flirtation  as  a  Fine  art  is  the  taking  title  of  a  paper 

by  Jean  Wright  in  LippincoWa  Magazine  for  December. The  November  number  of  The 

North  American  Review  contains  a  scholarly  article  by  President  Charles  F.  Thwlng  on  Influ- 
ences of  the  College  in  American  Life. Dwight  L.  Moody,  the  famous  evangelist,  will 

conduct  in  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal  a  series  of  popular  Bible  Studies  in  the  form  of  a  great 
national  Bible  Class.    His  exposition  of  vital  Bible  truths  will  naturally  appeal  to  a  large 

number  of  readers. Jacob  A.  Riis,  author  of  "  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  contributes  to- 

The  Century  for  December  a  timely  article  on  Light  and  Dark  Places,  a  study  of  Greater 

New  York. The  Christmas  number  of  Scribner*»  Magazine  is  rich  in  color  printing  and  in 

fiction.    There  are  nine  complete  short  stories. Educators  will  be  especially  interested  in 

Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve's  able  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  on  Classical  Studies  in 
America.  An  appreciative  estimate  of  the  late  Professor  Child  is  furnished  by  Professor 
Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University,  in  the  same  number. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN 

EUROPE  AND  AMERICA.'' 

QUSTAF  LABSSON,  BOSTON. 

I  HAVE  been  honored  by  being  asked  to  speak  about  Manual 
Ti-aining  as  I  have  observed  it  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
My  observations  on  manual  training  are  necessarily  colored  by 
my  own  convictions.  I  have  noticed  that  wherever  a  free  silver 
advocate  travelled,  he  found  the  people  unanimously  in  favor  of 
free  silver,  while  a  sound  money  advocate,  visiting  the  same 
region,  found  overwhelming  majorities  in  favor  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard. 

A  manual  training  teacher  may  visit  a  country  and  return  with 
enthusiastic  accounts  of  what  he  found  there,  because  the  work 
he  saw  accorded  with  his  own  notions,  while  another,  visiting  the 
same  country  will  condemn  the  methods  used.  Mere  statistics, 
of  course,  are  not  affected  by  individual  views,  but  I  know  your 
interest  is  not  confined  to  bare  facts.  You  are  bristling  with 
whys  and  wherefores. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  to  explain  to  you  the  standpoint 
from  which  I  view  this  matter  of  manual  training.  I  am  particu- 
larly anxious  to  make  this  clear,  because  I  fear  that  I  have  not 
always  been  successful  in  the  past  in  this  respect.  I  fear  that  I 
have  sometimes  failed  to  make  my  position  understood,  even  by 
those  who  have  been  closely  associated  with  me  iu  this  work. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  attend  to  me  because  I  have  travelled  some- 

*  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Bdaoatlonal  Workers,  Not.  11, 1896. 
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what,  and  have  visited  many  schools.  Emerson  tells  us  that, 
^'  Travelling  is  a  symptom  of  unsoundness,  affecting  the  whole 
intellectual  action,"  that  "  they  who  made  England,  Italy  or 
Greece  venerable  in  the  imagination,  did  so  by  sticking  fast  where 
they  were."  What  he  says  in  this  connection  of  the  artist  who 
seeks  foreign  cities  in  order  to  make  an  artist  of  himself,  seems  to 
me  applicable  to  the  teacher  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  go  abroad 
to  acquire  the  teacher's  spirit.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  substi- 
tuting the  word  teacher  for  artist  in  the  sentence  of  Emerson 
which  I  am  about  to  quote :  ^^  It  was  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
teacher  sought  his  model."  "  It  was  an  application  of  his  own 
thought  to  the  thing  to  be  done  and  the  conditions  to  be  observed." 
^^  Beauty,  convenience,  grandeur  of  thought,  are  as  near  to  us  as 
to  any,  and  if  the  American  teacher  will  study  with  hope  and 
love,  the  precise  thing  to  be  done  by  him^^  considering  the  climate, 
the  soil,  the  length  of  the  day,  the  wants  of  the  people,  the  habit 
and  form  of  government,"  then  I  would  say,  the  purpose  of  edu- 
cation will  be  fulfilled.  Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  do  not 
appreciate  the  benefit  of  travel  and  the  observation  of  good  work, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

But  the  question  is  not  how  much  has  one  seen,  how  much  has 
/one  travelled,  but  what  has  he  looked  for,  and  with  what  intelli- 
V  gence  has  he  investigated?  The  purpose  in  it  all  is  the  only  thing 
which  should  command  respect.  I  want  to  say  from  the  outset, 
that  I  advocate  manual  training  only  in  so  far  as  it  furthers  to 
the  utmost  of  its  capacity  the  high  purpose  of  general  education. 
To  explain  what  I  mean  by  that,  I  would  refer  all  teachers  to  an 
article  by  Dr.  Hanford  Henderson,  entitled,  "  The  Aim  of  Mod- 
em Education,"  and  I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  the  principal  of  one  of  the  leading  manual  training  schools 
in  this  country.  While  I  heartily  believe  in  this  broad  view  of 
education  and  feel  strongly  that  the  manual  training  teacher 
should  consider  the  training  of  the  whole  child,  I  do  not  claim 
that  manual  training  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  failings  of  schools, 
but  I  do  think,  however,  that  it  might  be  made  one  of  the  most 
effective  agents  in  general  education. 

As  a  test  of  manual  training,  I  have  sometimes  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  imagine  a  boy  who  has  been  most  skillfully 
trained  in  manual  work  suddenly  deprived  of  his  hands,  then 
let  the  teacher  ask  himself,  what  has  that  boy  been  acquiring 
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which  is  not  lost  by  this  calamity?  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
l)y  means  of  this  manual  work  a  gain  has  been  made  in  physical 
development,  the  power  of  clear  thinking,  strength  of  character 
and  will  power,  then  one  has  a  ri^ht  to  feel  that  the  most  import- 
ant aim  of  manual  training  has  been  accomplished.  And  I  firmly 
believe  that  where  these  results  are  the  first  consideration,  manual 
r  skill  and  ability  for  bread  winning  will  be  greater  than  where 
[  skill  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  work.  With  this  idea  in  my  mind,  I 
have  always  investigated  methods  of  manual  training.  I  have 
taken  very  little  pains  to  gather  statistics  in  my  travels.  I  have 
not  been  moved  to  hasten  thither  by  hearing  that  some  very  elab- 
orate models  and  carvings  have  been  worked  out  in  Holland,  or 
that  there  is  a  school  in  Vienna  which  teaches  fanciful  designs  in 
leather  and  poker  drawing,  but  I  believe  that  I  would  travel  on 
\|  my  hands  and  knees,  if  necessary,  to  find  manual  training  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  teacher.  I  believe  that  manual  training  teach- 
ers are  on  the  wrong  track  whenever  they  try  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  manual  training  by  seeking  the  largest  establishments,  and 
greatest  variety  of  industrial  pursuits.  I  have  heard  that  all  that 
is  needed  to  make  a  university  is  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  on 
one  end  of  it  and  a  student  on  the  other.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
and  most  important  manual  training  school  that  has  yet  existed 
was  the  spot  where  Cygnaeus^and  Salomon. held  counsel  together. 
In  Finland  there  were  no  extensive  shops  to  go  through,  no  great 
schools  to  visit,  but  there  was  a  teacher.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you 
that  I  have  always  found  manual  training,  either  in  Europe  or 
America  in  the  hands  of  teachers,  but  my  observations  will  show 
that  on  the  contrary  this  work  is  still  too  generally  in  the  hands 
of  mechanics  and  artisans. 

The  teachings  of  Herr  Salomon  in  Sweden,  are  too  well  known 
in  this  company  to  need  comments  from  me.  But  even  in  Swe- 
den, as  elsewhere,  there  is  too  wide  a  gulf  between  theory  and 
practice,  and  the  equipment  of  the  Sloyd  schools  is  still  compara- 
tively poor.  There  are,  however,  certain  advantages  there  which 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  —  the  artisan  teachers  are 
becoming  fewer  and  fewer,  and  only  those  who  have  shown  teach- 
ing ability  are  now  generally  retained. 

The  smaller  number  of  pupils  given  to  each  teacher,  twenty 
being  the  largest  number,  is  a  very  important  feature  of  the 
Swedish  schools.     The  regular  teacher  is  trained  to  teach  the 
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Sloyd,  and  this  insures,  in  the  first  place,  the  holding  of  the  teach- 
er's certificate  by  the  manual  training  instructor,  also  the  better 
acquaintance  with  his  pupils,  which  enables  him  to  reach  certain 
individual  weaknesses  and  difficulties  through  his  manual  training. 

In  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  there  are  now  twenty-five  manual 
training  centres,  where  all  the  boys  in  the  four  upper  grammar 
grades  receive  instruction  in  wood  work  and  some  in  iron  work. 
The  teachers,  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  should  give 
forty-four  hours  instruction  a  week,  but  they  give  at  present  only 
forty-two  hours,  or  seven  hours  a  day  six  days  in  the  week.  Each 
pupil  receives  from  six  to  eight  hours  instruction  a  week,  divided 
into  three  lessons.  The  maximum  nqmber  of  pupils  in  a  class  is 
twenty,  and  the  instruction  is  almost  entirely  individual. 

Working  drawings  are  used,  but  not  made.  They  are  bound 
in  convenient  book  form  for  each  pupil.  The  course  is  based 
entirely  upon  Sloyd  principles,  though  the  models  differ  some- 
what from  those  used  at  Naas.  It  was  particularly  interesting  to 
watch  a  class  in  iron  work.  The  boys  used  their  tools  with 
remarkable  precision  and  interest.  The  models  of  this  course  are 
finished,  useful  articles,  all  progressively  arranged.  The  teachers 
hold  monthly  meetings  to  discuss  matters  regarding  the  instruc- 
tion, change  of  models,  etc.,  and  a  society  formed  among  the  Sloyd 
teachers,  owns  quite  an  extensive  library  of  books  and  pamphlets 
on  education  and  manual  training  in  particular.  In  Gothenburg, 
I  was  glad  to  see  also,  that  Sloyd  is  used  in  the  high  school  with 
marked  success.  This  is  rational,  for  Sloyd  is  simply  manual 
f  training  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  of  any  age.  The  moral 
gain  to  boys  in  making  useful  objects  should  not  be  ignored  in 
high  school  work.  If  acquiring  skill  were  always  associated  with 
accomplishing  a  definite  good,  which  the  worker  appreciates,  idle- 
ness and  crime  would  be  less  frequent  in  our  midst. 

At  the  seventh  Scandinavian  school  meeting,  held  in  Stock- 
holm, last  year,  over  six  thousand  teachers  from  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark  and  Finland  were  represented.  Several  papers  on 
manual  training  were  read,  followed  by  full  discussion.  I  also 
had  the  pleasure  at  this  meeting  of  presenting  a  paper  on  Sloyd 
in  American  schools.  At  this  meeting  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted :  "  Manual  training  in  schools  must  be 
arranged  in  accordance  with  general  educational  principles." 
The  instruction  should  consequently : 
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1.  Begin  with  concrete  objects. 

2.  Proceed  from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult  without  break. 
8.     It  should  be  individual. 

'  4.  Should  give  general  development  of  the  pupil's  powers, 
arouse  interest  in  manual  work,  promote  order,  exactness  and 
neatness,  develop  self-activity,  and  lastly,  which  is  the  chief  con- 
dition, it  should  ba  carried  on  by  a  properly  trained  teacher  who 
has  sufficient  insight  and  skill  in  both  theory  and  practice. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  Germany,  the  home  of  so  many  great 
educators,  manual  training  should  not  be  greatly  practised  in  the 
schools.  I  had  some  interesting  talks  with  Dr.  Goetze.  He  is 
the  leader  of  the  manual  training  movement  in  Germany,  and 
director  of  the  Manual  Training  Teacher's  Institute  at  Leipzig. 
He  deplores  the  fact  that  his  country  is  so  slow  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  this  work.  He  told  me  that  there  is  a  great  need  in  Ger- 
(many  of  the  philanthropic  public  spirit,  which  has  done  so  much 
in  the  United  States  to  make  the  benefits  of  manual  training 
recognized.  In  Dr.  Goetze's  school  a  great  variety  of  manual 
work  is  taught,  such  as  wood  work,  clay,  cardboard  and  metal 
work.  In  this  school,  as  at  Naas,  there  are  short  courses  for 
teachers  which  can  be  taken  in  a  few  weeks.  With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  practice  pieces,  in  each  course,  the  models  are  all 
finished  objects.  In  form  and  proportion,  and  also  in  the  pro- 
gression of  exercises,  the  models  seem  to  me  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory. The  cardboard  work  seems  to  be  very  good,  particularly  in 
the  choice  of  color  and  material ;  but  I  should  consider  it  to  be 
too  difficult  for  children.  The  tuition  for  each  course  for  normal 
students  is  seventy-five  marks  (about  eighteen  dollars).  I  found 
the  students  very  enthusiastic  in  their  work,  but  the  preparation 
they  were  making  for  teaching  manual  training  seemed  to  me  to 
be  inadequate,  unless  the  preliminary  training  had  been  very 
thorough. 

The  instructors,  with  the  exception  of  the  learned  Dr.  Goetze, 
are  skillful  artisans  merely.  The  German  Association  for  Manual 
Instruction  is  doing  very  effective  work  in  Germany,  through 
publications,  meetings  and  constant  agitation  of  the  subject.  I 
met  the  able  president,  Herrn  von  Schenckendorff,  whose  writings 
I  had  read  for  years.  I  found  him  very  hopeful  and  enthusiastic. 
At  Halle,  I  visited  Franke's  famous  institutions,  and  was  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  not  to  find  any  kind  of  manual  training 
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practised  there  ;  the  very  subject  upon  which  the  famous  founder 
laid  so  much  stress.  It  will  be  remembered  that  August  Hermann 
Franke  is  the  man  whose  faith  in  the  health-giving  power  of 
manual  work  was  so  great  that  he  had  wood-turning  lathes  intro- 
duced in  the  children's  hospital  at  Halle,  in  order  to  give  tlie 
children  as  soon  as  possible,  healthy  and  interesting  exercises. 

At  the  Berlin  educational  exhibit,  which  I  visited  last  summer^ 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  manual  training  department 
wEis  the  chip  carving.  This  very  ornamental  and  fascinating 
work  I  know  by  experience  to  be  extremely  tedious,  too  much  so, 
I  believe,  for  the  good  of  children. 

The  interesting  Exhibit  made  by  the  Pestalozzi-Frobelhaus  in 
Berlin,  while  far  ahead  of  anything  I  saw  in  Germany  in  that  line 
of  manual  work,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  compare  favorably  with 
the  kindergarten  work  done  in  this  country.  The  exhibit  of 
illustrations  and  apparatus  for  science  work  was  most  complete 
and  excellent.  England  seems  to  be  very  wide  awake  to  the 
importance  of  manual  training.  I  have  met  the  leading  manual 
training  instructors  of  London,  SheflSeld,  Birmingham,  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool,  have  had  some  interesting  conferences  and 
correspondence  with  them,  and  have  seen  their  classes  at  work. 
In  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  where  some  trained  teachers  are 
employed,  Sloyd  models  are  largely  used.  In  London,  Liverpool 
and  Birmingham,  some  practice  pieces  are  used,  but  these  are 
rapidly  going  out  of  favor.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  instruc- 
tors in  these  cities  were  artisans.  In  Birmingham,  I  met  Mr.  A. 
W.  Bevis,  a  leader  of  manual  training,  and  found  him  a  most 
interesting  example  of  a  skillful  engineer,  who  is  also  a  natural 
teacher  and  an  eager  student.  His  conferences  with  the  teach- 
ers of  young  children  are  very  interesting  and  suggestive.  I  was 
especially  interested  in  his  plan  for  paper  folding,  brick  laying 
and  parcel  tying,  and  the  drawings  connected  with  these  things,, 
all  to  be  carried  on  in  the  regular  class-room  by  the  class  teacher. 

During  last  summer  I  had  a  very  interesting  interview,  also,, 
with  Mr.  A.  B.  Badger,  organizing  secretary  for  technical  instruc- 
tion. He  is  the  notable  English  teacher  who  was  lately  commis- 
sioned to  investigate  and  make  a  report  on  manual  training.  He 
made  a  thorough  investigation  and  a  full  report.  This  report 
made  a  careful  comparison  between  the  usual  practice  work  with 
tools,  and  that  which  is  based  upon  purely  educational  principles^ 
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He  pays  a  high  tribute  to  Sloyd,  which  has  also  many  other 
enthusiastic  advocates  in  England.  I  should  say  that  in  the  lit- 
erature of  manual  training,  England  is  far  ahead  of  other  countries. 
Large  numbers  of  English  teachers  go  yearly  to  Naas  to  take  the 
course  there  and  get  the  inspiration  of  Herr  Salomon's  lectures. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  in  England  no  special  school  for  fitting 
teachers  for  manual  training.  Short  courses  of  five  or  six  weeks 
are  given,  during  the  summer  months,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  by  private  teachers.  Examinations  for  manual  training 
teachers  are  however  held  under  the  city  and  guild  of  London 
Institute  and  other  educational  bodies.  For  the  advanced  certifi- 
cate of  the  Educational  Handwork  Union,  a  record  of  fifty  hours 
practical  work  in  a  class  conducted  by  an  approved  teacher  is 
required,  besides  the  writing  of  a  thesis,  some  drawing  and  the 
making  of  an  original  model. 

The  manual  training  movement  has  been  more  fortunate  in  this 
country  in  many  respects  than  in  Europe.  Philanthropy  has  aided  T 
it,  indeed,  has  been  its  entering  wedge,  while  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  American  teachers  has  been  of  great  value  to  the 
cause.  The  buildings,  tools  and  equipments  in  America  also  sur- 
pass any  I  have  seen  in  Europe,  and  the  number  of  manual  train- 
ing schools  increases  more  rapidly  here. 

Before  we  congratulate  ourselves,  however,  upon  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  manual  training  schools  in  our  midst,  it  is  well  to 
know  what  these  schools  are  doing. 

The  school  is  a  good  thing  when  it  stands  for  education  ;  but  a 
school,  however  well  equipped,  in  the  hands  of  Dickens'  Mr. 
Squeers,  would  better  not  exist.  The  investigations  of  your 
society  are  just  what  is  needed  to  show  us  what  manual  training 
schools  are,  and  what  they  should  be,  and  if  my  fragmentary 
observations  can  aid  in  this  work,  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  have 
already  expressed  the  thought  that  the  teacher  is  the  first  consid- 
eration in  every  manual  training  school,  and  in  estimating  the 
worth  of  a  teacher,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  undervalue 
manual  skill,  or  the  ability  to  impart  information,  but  I  feel 
strongly  that  educational  reasoning  should  control  his  work  in 
practice  as  well  as  theory.  With  this  in  view,  I  have  carried  on 
my  observations,  and  I  have  found  in  too  many  schools  that  sec- 
ondary motives  control  the  work.  Let  me  take  a  few  examples 
from  actual  experience. 
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A  teacher  of  manual  training  tells  me :  ^^  I  invented  my  own 
sjTstem ;  I  change  it  a  little  every  year  as  I  see  fit.  I  have  been 
working  as  a  foreman  in  a  machine  shop  for  twelve  years,  so  I 
know  just  how  to  do  things  in  the  right  way.  If  anybody  should 
copy  my  exercises,  I  should  change  the  whole  course  in  twenty- 
four  hours." 

If  that  man  were  to  study  the  character  and  ability  of  his  pupils, 
and  base  his  work  upon  their  individual  needs,  he  would  find  that 
his  ^^  shop-work  "  was  but  a  small  proportion  of  what  was  needed 
in  the  make-up  of  a  teacher,  and  that  suitable  courses  of  work 
cannot  be  so  speedily  produced. 

Another  instructor  mentions  his  graduation  from  a  polytech- 
nique  school,  and  his  success  as  a  draughtsman.  To  him,  ^^  draw- 
ing is  the  climax  of  manual  training,"  and  he  would  spend  much 
time  upon  it.     Is  drawing  the  climax  of  manual  training? 

Manual  training  may  develop  the  power  of  right  action  through 
well  directed  movements  and  that  power  so  strengthened  and 
developed  is  to  my  mind,  the  climax  of  manual  training.  Draw- 
ing, as  a  means  of  thought  expression,  has  its  place ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  the  climax. 

Another  teacher  says :  ^^  This  is  my  method :  First,  give 
practical  exercises  with  tools,  then  make  a  finished  object,  then  a 
real  working  drawing  from  that  object."  What  do  you  think  of 
that  method?    Does  n't  it  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  ? 

Another  says :  '^  I  have  a  system  worked  out  at  the  school, 
but  I  have  changed  it  a  little  to  suit  my  taste.  I  use  Sloyd  for 
the  younger  boys,  and  the  Russian  system  for  the  older  ones.  I 
keep  my  class  together  to  get  more  uniform  work  and  to  spare 
myself."  What  do  you  suppose  he  means  by  Sloyd  ?  Should  his 
taste  be  first  considered,  or  the  needs  of  his  pupils  ? 

Another  tells  me  :  ^^  I  am  an  expert  in  woodwork  and  draw- 
ing. I  will  guarantee  to  keep  children  interested,  without  ever 
making  anything  but  problems."  In  this  case,  is  it  the  problem 
that  arouses  the  interest,  or  is  it  the  teacher  ?  Another  says : 
^^  I  perform  in  my  class  all  the  exercises  before  the  eyes  of  my 
boys,  and  require  them  to  do  exactly  what  I  have  done.  Then 
you  see,  I  have  time  to  give  individual  instruction."  Does  not 
this  instructor  substitute  Memory  for  Mind  ?  A  teacher  of  fifteen 
years'  experience  gives  me  the  following :  "  When  we  are  work- 
ing in  pine  wood,  I  spend  about  one-half  hour  speaking  about  pine 
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trees,  their  growth,  leaves,  fruit,  etc.  I  am  more  of  a  science 
teacher  than  a  mechanic,  and  I  will  admit  that  many  of  the  boys 
do  better  work  than  I  do."  Does  this  teacher  look  upon  muscu- 
lar training  as  an  essential  part  of  manual  training  ?  and  if  so, 
can  he  afford  to  give  less  than  two  hours  a  week  to  the  exercise 
of  muscular  activity  ? 

In  the  most  exhaustive  report  which  has  been  issued  upon  man- 
ual training  in  America,  this  statement  appears  from  the  pen  of 
a  well-known  leader  in  this  department :  "  What  is  known  as 
tile  '  Russian  Method '  of  tool  instruction,  consists  of  a  series  of 
exercises  based  upon  and  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  three 
things  —  the  tools,  the  materials,  and  the  elements  of  construc- 
tion. If  we  add  to  this  basis  of  three  things,  a  fourth  thing,  viz : 
the  boy  himself,  his  physical  and  mental  conditions,  we  have  the 
sufiScient  basis  for  both  the  method  and  the  content  of  American 
manual  training."  The  instances  which  I  have  just  cited,  illus- 
trate Professor  Woodward's  description  of  the  method  and  con- 
tent of  American  manual  training.  They  show  that  exercises, 
tools,  drawings,  or  something  of  that  sort,  are  made  the  basis,  and 
the  boy,  by  an  afterthought,  is  added  as  the  last  element  in  the 
scheme.  If  these  ideas  were  exactly  reversed  and  the  boy  put 
first,  I  believe  there  would  be  a  revolution  in  means  and  methods 
in  most  manual  training  schools. 


THE  RING  NEBULA. 

HELEN  LEE  CAST,   MALDEN,  MASS. 

So  sunk  in  space  it  seems  almost  a  dream  — 

The  pale  ring  nebula !     O  eons  old, 

Mysterious,  sublime,  strange  life  untold ! 

Man*8  little  day  crosses  thy  solemn  beam. 

Perhaps  it  be  Uiat  golden  circlet's  gleam 

Is  set  for  lovers  as  a  sign  in  heaven. 

Watching  o'er  those  to  whom  true  love  is  given. 

Vainly  we  guess  what  mighty  meanings  stream 

Unto  the  earth  from  the  unmeasured  spheres, 

While  prisoned  spirits  long  to  know  their  will, 

Striving  for  wider  reach  of  soul  and  sense. 

On  those  still  shores  seemeth  no  lapse  of  years : 

Eternity,  above  earth's  silver  sill, 

Hath  ope'd  her  doors :     We  ask  her  —  whither?  whence? 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE    TEACHING  OF  SANITART  SCI- 
ENCE IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

PROP.  DELOS  FALL, 
Member  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  Albion,  Mich. 

I. 

AN  eminent  prime  minister  of  England  once  said,  "  The 
health  of  the  people  is  the  first  duty  of  the  statesman," 
and  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  essay  on  education,  discussing  the 
subject,  ''What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?"  declares  that  in 
order  of  importance  those  activities  which  directly  minister  to 
self  preservation  must  clearly  take  precedence  of  all  others.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  under  this  head  are  those  actions  and  precau- 
tions by  which  from  moment  to  moment  we  secure  personal 
safety.  .This  was  not  a  new  truth  but  it  required  the  influence 
of  the  noted  essayist  to  make  it  seem  anything  other  than  a  new 
discovery. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  there  is  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  public  health,  to  the  restric- 
tion and  prevention  of  disease,  to  the  saving  of  human  life, 
through  the  agencies  of  sanitary  science.  There  are  many  more 
in  our  day  than  formerly  who  believe  that  to  a  large  extent,  con- 
tagious diseases  can  be  met  and  fought  in  a  practical  manner  in 
every  day  life.  It  is  rapidly  being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
thinking  men  that  the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  our  health  is 
a  very  practical  matter  and  that  by  studying  the  cause  and  origin 
of  disease  and  death  it  will  be  found  that  much  of  it  can  be  pre- 
vented by  very  simple  rules.  This  being  so  we  must  confess  that 
we  ourselves  either  by  ignorance  or  indifference  are  indirectly,  if 
not  altogether,  responsible  for  much  of  the  suffering  and  distress 
which  could  easily  be  avoided.  For  example,  it  can  be  shown  by 
reliable  statistics,  in  cases  of  outbreaks  of  diphtheria,  that  by  the 
faithful  application  of  the  simple  rules  of  isolation  and  disinfec- 
tion the  number  of  cases  of  those  who  will  be  sick,  on  the  aver- 
age, for  each  outbreak  of  such  disease  in  our  state,  will  be  only 
two  persons,  while  the  neglect  of  these  means  will  result,  and 
does  result,  on  the  average  over  our  state,  of  over  thirteen  cases 
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per  outbreak.  Having  in  mind  that  at  the  present  time  to  prop- 
erly restrict  the  first  case  in  each  outbreak  would  represent  an 
aggregate  saving  of  over  three  thousand  cases  of  sickness  per 
year  from  this  one  disease,  the  matter  will  appeal  to  us  as  one  of 
such  general  importance  as  to  deserve  for  it  the  same  considera- 
tion which  is  accorded  to  other  things. 

It  will  be  understood  at  once  that  the  entire  program  this 
morning  is  in  the  inteiest  of  a  new  law  enacted  by  the  last  legis- 
lature, a  law  which  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  have  given 
the  subject  long  and  serious  study  is  fraught  with  immense  good 
to  the  future  of  the  human  race. 

Edward  O.  Shakespeare,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  workei-s  for  the  advancement  of  public 
health  work  in  this  country,  and  editor  of  "  The  Dietic  and 
Hygenic  Gazette,"  in  an  editorial  in  the  December  number  of  his 
journal  has  this  to  say :  — 

"The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Michigan  has  entered  seriously 
and  deliberately  upon  a  campaign  of  popular  education  in  hygiene 
as  the  most  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  surest  permanent 
way  of  restricting  and  preventing  epidemic  and  contagious  dis- 
eases in  that  state. 

"  We  reprint  in  another  column  a  sample  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Michigan  health  officers  are  conducting  this  campaign 
of  education  within  their  borders.  This  work  in  sanitation  of  our 
Northwestern  friends  is  truly  fundamental  and  is  well  worthy  of 
emulation  elsewhere.  It  has  already  received  the  unstinted  praise 
of  some  of  our  Parisian  contemporaries,  and  it  should  be  repeated 
and  improved  upon  if  possible  by  other  boards  of  health,  both 
state  and  municipal,  all  over  our  country. 

"The  sanitary  work  in  Michigan  directed  by  an  efficient  and 
zealous  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  backed  and  aided 
in  every  manner  by  an  intelligent  and  judicious  membership,  has. 
for  years  attracted  the  attention  of  American  sanitarians  in  many 
ways.  As  a  general  result  of  this  persistent,  systematic  labor 
the  morbidity  and  mortality  from  most  of  the  severe  epidemic  and 
contagious  diseases  have  been  very  materially  lessened.  One  of 
the  first  aims  set  up  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Michigan 
for  attainment  was  the  planning  and  execution  of  a  campaign  of 
education  among  the  law-makers  of  their  state.  That  this  one  of 
their  primary  aims  has  been  in  a  large  measure  accomplished,  the 
health  code  of  their  state  and  the  very  considerable  power  and 
authority  vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Health  under  their  laws 
amply  testify.  To  have  secured  the  enactment  of  adequate  laws 
is  to  have  accomplished  very  much  indeed;  and  to  have  received 
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the  moral  support  of  the  executive  department  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment is  to  have  reinforced  greatly  their  power  and  authority. 

^^  But  the  enrollment  of  adequate  laws  upon  the  statute  books, 
the  selection  of  competent  officials  to  execute  them,  and  the  dis- 
play of  zeal  and  intelligence  in  their  administration,  constitute 
only  half  the  forces  to  be  arrayed  in  the  great  battle  of  sanitation 
■and  preventive  medicine  against  the  inroads  of  infection  and  con- 
tagious diseases  ;  and  however  strong  such  a  combination  may  be, 
it  alone  can  never  be  sure  to  win  victories  which  are  complete, 
decisive  and  permanent.  The  other  half  is  the  people.  If  prop- 
erly instructed  and  directed  that  is  by  far  the  strongest  and  most 
effective  contingent ;  if  the  spirit  of  ignorance  and  rebellion  per- 
meate its  ranks  extensively,  it  is  capable  of  minimizing  ox  even 
nullifying  at  times  all  the  efforts  and  zeal  of  such  a  combination. 

**  The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  evidently  accept  this 
truism  in  sanitary  science  and  especially  to  their  credit  is  the  fact 
that  they  make  it  their  rule  of  action.  They  have  determined 
that  this  other  half,  the  general  populace,  shall  be  converted  into 
A  strong  and  effective  corps  of  sanitary  aids.  To  effect  this  most 
desired  aim  they  have  planned  and  inaugurated  with  the  judi- 
ciousness and  energy  which  have  distinguished  them  in  the  past 
a  campaign  of  education  of  the  general  populace  in  the  essential 
principles  of  sanitation  and  preventive  medicine.  The  chief 
means  by  which  this  campaign  of  education  is  prosecuted  in 
Michigan  are  very  simple,  and  should  in  the  end  prove  very 
•effective.  They  may  be  classified  under  two  general  heads: 
1.  The  distribution  of  leaflets  —  embodying  plain,  concise  infor- 
mation and  instruction  as  to  the  cause,  mode  or  spread,  and  best 
means  of  preventing  the  specific  diseases  —  among  the  people  in 
the  locality  where  an  outbreak  occurs.  2.  The  requirement 
that  school  teachers  shall  it  specified  dates  instruct  their  pupils 
using  fibres,  diagrams  and  so  forth,  as  to  the  danger,  mode  of 
•spread,  best  means  of  restriction  and  prevention  of  the  most 
important  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases,  using  as  a  basis  of 
such  instruction  information  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  for  that  purpose. 

'^  The  particularly  unique  feature  in  this  campaigfn  of  educa- 
tion, planned  and  pursued  by  the  health  authorities  of  Michigan, 
is  that  which  we  have  briefly  described  under  the  second  head. 
We  are  informed  that  the  teachers  of  Michigan,  as  a  rule,  have 
not  only  willingly  acquiesced  in  the  requirements  of  the  law  of 
their  state  in  this  regard,  but  have  recognized,  even  with  some 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  their  widened  relations  and  duties  to  the 
state  through  the  instruction  they  must  give  concerning  the  limit- 
ation of  preventable  disease." 
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The  text  of  the  law  is  as  follows :  — 

Act  No.  146,  Laws  of  1895. 

An  act  to  provide  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  the  modes  by 
which  the  dangerous  communicable  diseases  are  spread  and  the  best 
methods  for  the  restriction  and  prevention  of  such  diseases. 

Section  1 .  The  People  of  the  Slate  of  Michigan  enact,  That  there 
shall  be  taught  in  every  year  in  every  public  school  in  Michigan  the 
principal  modes  by  which  each  of  the  dangerous  communicable  diseases 
are  spread,  and  the  best  methods  for  the  restriction  and  prevention  of 
each  such  disease.  The  State  Board  of  Health  shall  annually  send  to 
the  public  school  superintendents  and  teachers  throughout  this  state 
printed  data  and  statements  which  shall  enable  them  to  comply  with 
this  act.  School  boards  are  hereby  required  to  direct  such  superinten- 
dents and  teachers  to  give  oral  and  blackboai-d  instruction,  using  the 
data  and  statements  supplied  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Section  2.  Neglect  or  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  superintendent  or 
teacher  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  shall  be  considered  a 
sufficient  cause  for  dismissal  from  the  school  by  the  school  board.  Any 
school  board  wilfully  neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  fine  or  forfeiture,  the  same  as 
for  neglect  of  any  other  duty  pertaining  to  their  office.  This  act  shall 
apply  to  all  schools  in  this  state,  including  schools  in  cities  or  villages,, 
whether  incorporated  under  special  charter  or  under  the  general  laws. 

The  true  end  of  all  our  labor  as  teachers  is  to  produce,  as  far  as 
we  are  able,  true  and  noble  characters.  The  old  saying  "A 
sound  mind  and  a  sound  body,"  has  been  enlarged  in  our  day  and 
a  trinity  of  essentials;  body,  mind  and  character,  are  recognized 
having  indispensable  inter-dependence  one  upon  the  other.  A 
truly  noble  character  must  be  based,  among  other  things,  on  a 
thoroughly  disciplined  mind,  and  in  turn,  the  mind  can  not  be 
cultured  to  the  best  advantage  except  it  be  housed  in  a  physical 
organism  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  Gymnasiums  and  gymnasium 
directors,  field  athletics  and  "  coaches,"  class  and  intercollegiate 
contests,  all  are  monuments  to  the  recognition  in  our  day  of  the 
necessity  of  well  developed  bodies  for  the  pupils  of  our  schools. 

The  subject  of  hygiene  has  long  been  taught  in  all  our  schools 
but  somehow  the  modern  methods  of  physical  culture  have  had 
very  little  use  for  the  theories  such  as  have  been  taught  under 
this  somewhat  ambiguous  term.  The  practical  matters  of  physical 
culture  have  been  settled  on  other  grounds.     Athletics  have  their 
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natural  habitat  in  the  out-door  air  and  the  question  of  ventilation 
has  taken  care  of  itself ;  fashion  and  the  boy's  own  natural  inclin- 
nation  for  little  or  no  clothing  while  exercising  have  conspired  in 
the  settlement  of  that  important  hygienic  consideration  ;  in  spite 
of  the  solemn  warning  of  text-book  and  teacher  against  the  errors 
of  diet,  eating  too  much  and  too  fast,  too%  often  and  too  late,  the 
average  American  has  calmly  resigned  himself  to  his  pro  rata 
share  of  suffering  from  the  great  American  disease,  dyspepsia, 
complacently  congratulating  himself  that  no  one  ever  dies  from 
that  cause.  Impure  water,  contaminated  by  the  leachings  from 
the  receptacles  of  filth  such  as  are  to  be  found  around  the  ordi- 
nary home,  has  been  grossly  misrepresented  in  these  so-called 
treatises  of  hygiene.  Men  have  practically  and  truthfully  con- 
tended that  they  have  been  drinking  such  water  all  their  lives 
and  that  they  seem  to  thrive  upon  it.  In  fact  the  only  real  ele- 
ment of  danger,  which  occasionally  the  water  does  contain,  the 
bacillus  of  typhoid  fever,  has  not  even  been  mentioned  in  the 
books  or  formed  a  topic  for  the  instruction  of  the  teacher.  What 
I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  hygiene,  as  it  has  heretofore  been 
taught,  has  largely  been  misdirected  and  unpractical.  It  did  not 
touch  the  larger  and  more  significant  and  vital  facts  and  princi- 
ples which  have  to  do  with  the  physical  welfare  of  the  race. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  as  to  what  constitutes  these 
larger  truths,  let  me  say  that  I  think  there  can  be  detected  a  con- 
siderable reaction  against  the  methods  of  teaching  which  have 
been  used  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  Surely  some  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  is  the  proper  foundation  of  the  lessons 
which  qualify  one  to  shun  the  dangers  to  life  and  health  in  his 
surroundings,  but  it  is  understood  that  anatomical  teaching  is 
carried  forward  always  with  the  thought  of  its  subserviency  to 
physiology  and  this  latter  subject  in  turn  is  taught  largely  with 
reference  to  its  practical  relations  to  personal  and  public  hygiene. 

On  the  other  hand  every  one  will  agree  that  since  Darwin's 
time,  great  improvements  in  some  particulars  have  been  made 
both  in  the  matter  and  method  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  anatomy 
and  hygiene.  How  a  bone  grows,  its  laws  of  development,  its 
progressive  stages  of  growth,  its  evolution,  in  a  word,  is  vastly 
more  valuable  and  more  interesting  to  the  pupils  than  the  dry 
memorizing  of  the  mere  names  of  the  two  hundred  or  more  bones 
which  make  up  the  human  skeleton.    We  have  learned  that  there 
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is  one  09  inominatum  and  in  these  later  days  we  have  gone  farther 
and  decreed  that  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  there  shall  be 
many  more  of  them  which  shall  be  nameless. 

But  what  I  refer  to  more  particularly  is  a  reaction  against  the 
dissection  of  animals  and  the  minute  study  of  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  body.  There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  somewhat 
superficial  knowledge  which  at  the  best  is  obtained  by  the  pupil 
is  not  sufficient  basis  upon  which  a  rational  system  of  hygiene 
may  be  made  to  rest,  and  further  that  the  effect  upon  the  minds 
and  sensibilities  of  the  pupils  is  bad.  This  idea  is  voiced  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  ten  when  they  say  that  "  It  is  in  the 
judgment  of  the  conference,  not  desirable  to  teach  a  great  deal  of 
anatomy  to  young  children.  Such  instruction  is  likely  to  lead,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  to  morbid  if  not  prurient  curiosity  that  is 
productive  of  far  more  evil  than  the  instruction  is  likely  to  coun- 
ter-balance with  good." 

I  certainly  do  not  altogether  sympathize  with  this  idea.  There 
is  not  only  a  large  amount  of  informational  value  in  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  but  disciplinary  value  as  well,  and  it 
only  requires  an  apt  and  skillful  teacher  to  train  the  powers  of 
observation  and  through  these  the  judgment  and  reason.  Com- 
parative anatomy,  the  observation  and  comparison  of  organs, 
structures  and  physiological  processes  in  the  lower  animals,  will 
be  found  to  be  a  most  potent  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil, 
a  most  interesting  adjunct  to  that  investigation  which  has  for  its 
end  a  better  understanding  of  the  human  body  and  the  laws  and 
principles  by  which  it  may  be  preserved  to  the  highest  degree  of 
vigor  and  effectiveness. 

For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
there  be  less  or  more  of  dissection,  less  or  more  of  the  details  of 
human  anatomy  and  physiology,  so  that  proper  time  and  attention 
be  bestowed  on  a  line  of  facts  and  principles  which  have  been 
almost  entirely  ignored. 

The  advice  given  by  the  conference  of  teachers  to  the  commit- 
tee of  ten  is  good  but  it  does  hot  go  far  enough.  They  say, 
"  That  hygiene  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  young  children  may  be 
profitably  given  on  the  subjects  of  personal  cleanliness,  pure  air, 
and  the  relation  of  the  carriage  of  the  body  to  healthy  respiration, 
wholesome  foods  and  moderateness  and  regularity  in  their  use ; 
regular  and  sufficient  sleep ;  regularity  in  other  bodily  habits ; 
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care  as  to  temperature,  and  prudence  concerning  exposure ;  and 
abstinence  from  narcotics  and  stimulants,  and  from  drugs  gener- 
ally." But  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  may  be 
obtained  and  a  more  intelligent  idea  formed  of  what  may  be 
accomplished,  by  our  teaching,  by  studying  more  thoroughly  not 
only  those  causes  which  simply  lead  to  temporary  discomfort  on 
the  part  of  those  who  transgress  the  laws  of  diet,  exercise,  etc., — 
but  also  those  causes  which  have  as  their  inevitable  results,  dis- 
ease and  death. 

The  leading  causes  of  death  have  been  most  carefully  studied 
by  sanitarians  and  vital  statisticians  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
and  while  our  laws  regulating  the  registration  of  vital  statistics 
are  yet  quite  imperfect,  still  in  a  general  way  the  history  of  the 
state  in  regard  to  mortality  is  well  known  and  facts  may  be 
stated  with  something  of  mathematical  accuracy. 

From  these  statistics  we  learn  that  about  one  and  three-fourths 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  state  die  in  the  course  of 
each  year.  This  means  an  aggregate  of  over  thirty-five  thousand 
deaths  per  annum. 

These  deaths  are  classified  by  the  present  vital  statistician  into 
two  groups,  viz.  (A)  deaths  from  disease,  and  (B)  deaths  from 
violence.  Class  (A)  is  in  turn  sub-divided  into  (1)  specific 
infectious  diseases,  including  small-pox,  enteric  fever,  yellow 
fever,  diphtheria  and  croup,  scarlet  fever,  malarial  fever,  tubercu- 
losis (in  all  forms),  whooping  cough,  influenza,  pneumonia,  cere- 
bro-spinal  meningitis,  erysipelas,  septicaemia,  Asiatic  cholera^ 
dysentery,  leprosy,  glanders,  actinomycosis,  rabies,  tetanus,  pos- 
sibly cancer,  and  all  other  diseases  of  which  the  chief  etiological 
factor  is  one  or  more  micro-organisms.  (2.)  Local  or  organic 
diseases,  such  as  are  not  due  to  a  specific  infection. 

Of  the  causes  here  enumerated  the  sanitarian  confines  himself 
principally  to  the  first  class  for  it  is  the  zymotic  or  specific  infec- 
tious diseases  which  from  their  nature  we  may  restrict  and  pre- 
vent. Referring  again  to  the  report  of  the  vital  statistician  we 
find  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  result  from  these 
germ  diseases  or  a  total  mortality  of  about  nine  thousand  each 
year  in  our  state.  These  figures  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  two 
other  facts  are  advanced,  namely,  (1)  being  germ  diseases  they 
are  largely  communicable  from  person  to  pers(»n,  from  man  to 
animals,  and  from  animals  to  man,  and  (2)  their  ravages  may  be 
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restricted  and  their  spread  prevented  by  the  methods  at  present 
well  known  to  sanitarians.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  the 
statement.  It  is  not  said  that  these  diseases  can  be  cured ;  it  can 
not  be  said  that  for  all  these  we  know  the  specific  micro-organism 
which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  death,  but  rather  the  statement  is 
that  by  methods  already  known  to  sanitarians  these  causes  can 
largely  be  removed  and  death  prevented.  Another  putting  of  the 
case  might  be  that  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  each  year,  nine  thou- 
sand persons  die  who  ought  not  to  die.  The  prevention  of  disease 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  its  cure. 

Allow  me  to  present  another  set  of  figures,  briefly,  in  order  to 
further  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  subject.  Named  in  the 
order  of  their  prevalence,  the  seven  diseases  which  cause  most 
deaths  in  Michigan  are:  Consumption,  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough,  small-pox ;  and  the  mor- 
tality from  these  alone  for  the  ten  years,  1884  to  1893  inclusive^ 
was  :  Consumption,  21402 ;  pneumonia,  11071 ;  diphtheria,  10048 ; 
typhoid,  fever,  5908;  scarlet  fever,  3198;  measles,  1767;  whoop- 
ing cough,  1459 ;  small-pox,  29 ;  total,  54879 ;  an  average  for  each 
of  the  ten  years  of  6487.9. 

The  extended  enumeration  of  all  the  diseases  which  at  present 
would  be  included  under  the  head  of  specific  contagious  diseases, 
and  which  was  given  above  in  order  to  make  completeness  of 
statement,  might  give  the  impression  that  it  is  proposed  that  the 
children  in  our  schools  are  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  etilogy  and  pathology  of  pneumonia,  cerebro-spinal  meningi- 
tis, erysipelas,  tetanus,  etcetera.  At  the  best  we  would  extend 
the  list  to  be  studied  only  to  the  seven  which  are  most  largely 
concerned  in  producing  sickness  and  death  among  us.  And  it 
will  be  noticed  that  what  is  proposed  to  teach  the  pupils  of  our 
schools  does  not  include  the  medical  study  and  diagnosis  of  even 
these  seven.  The  diagnosis  will  be  made  by  a  competent  physi- 
cian, the  health  ofiicer,  and  the  work  of  restriction  and  preven- 
tion, which  is  included  in  the  proposed  teaching  is  all  carried  on 
after  the  nature,  cause,  mode  of  spread,  period  of  incubation, 
duration  of  attack,  etc.,  are  made  known  through  that  diagnosis. 

Taking  now  a  further  step  in  our  review  of  this  subject,  let  it 
be  urged  that  the  means  of  prevention  are  so  simple  and  easy  of 
application  that  they  can  be  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  school 
boy  or  girl  and  as  well  by  the  masses  of  people.     Infection  and 
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contagion,  isolation  and  disinfection,  the  prevention  of  communi- 
cable diseases,  are  no  longer  mysterious  terms  belonging  to  some 
occult  science,  but  are  names  of  subjects  entering  into  and  affect- 
ing the  health  and  life  of  every  member  of  the  human  family,  and 
not  only  this  but  they  are  facts  which  may  be  understood  and^ 
acted  upon  by  the  common  people,  lay  as  well  as  professional 
men.  The  problem  is  to  thoroughly  enlist  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  people.  As  one  has  said,  "  No  one  can  fully  pro- 
tect himself  so  long  as  others  do  not  understand  the  subject  and 
act  accordingly.  Therefore  the  only  way  these  most  important 
causes  of  death  can  be  most  completely  avoided  by  us,  is  by 
increasing  the  proportion  of  the  people  who  know  how  to  restrict 
and  prevent  them."  One  serious  impediment*  to  the  onward  pro 
gress  of  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform  has  been  that  it  is  generally 
thought  no  one  is  capable  of  appreciating  in  any  sense  the  ele- 
ments of  the  problem  except  those  trained  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, the  doctors.  This  idea  widely  prevails  to-day  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  securely  lodged  in  the  thought  of  some  who  listen  to  me 
here.  It  is  not  true  :  Sanitary  science,  both  in  its  principles  and 
in  its  practice  belongs  to  the  people.  There  are  no  practical  ele- 
ments in  these  problems  which  cannot  be  clearly  understood  and 
intelligently  put  into  practice  by  all  the  people. 

It  is  a  fact  that  grown  people  are  conservative  and  do  not 
quickly  enlist  themselves  in  a  new  movement.  Young  people  are 
much  more  susceptible  to  teaching  and  hence  the  plan  is  to  make 
strategic  point  in  our  campaign  of  education  to  be  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  now  impressible  but  who  soon  will  be  the  active 
and  determining  forces  of  society. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  plea  which  we  desire  to  make,  viz  .  That 
a  somewhat  radical  change  shall  be  made  both  in  the  matter  and 
in  the  method  of  teaching  of  so-called  hygiene  or  as  I  prefer  to 
call  it  sanitary  science.  Every  child  in  our  public  school  should 
be  taught  the  facts  concerning  the  germ  theory  of  disease.  He 
should  be  taught  something  of  the  manner  of  conducting  investi- 
gations by  which  is  ascertained  the  true  relation  which  exists 
between  a  specific  germ  and  a  specific  disease.  In  this  there  is 
no  suggestion  that  the  pupil  shall  be  put  through  a  course  of 
bacteriology.  That  is  not  necessary  but  enough  of  teaching  should 
be  had  to  beget  within  the  mind  of  every  pupil  a  confidence  in 
the  announcements  of  sanitarians,  which  confidence  is  a  necessary 
foundation  for  intelligent  action. 
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Careful  instruction  should  be  given  concerning  the  most  com- 
monly occurring  diseases,  small-pox,  consumption,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  whooping  cough,  etc.,  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  these  diseases,  the  specific  cause,  if  that  be 
known,  the  method  of  spread,  the  method  of  prevention,  whether 
isolation  or  disinfection  or  both  are  to  be  practiced.  The  pupils 
-should  be  taught  what  is  meant  by  isolation  and  how  disinfection 
is  carried  on  in  the  sick  room,  the  disinfection  of  the  air,  the  food, 
olothing,  hands  and  body  of  the  nurse.  They  should  have  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  measures  the  cautious  physician  will  always 
take  in  the  case  of  supposed  or  suspected  communicable  disease. 
The  relations  of  health  officer  to  the  sick,  to  the  physician  in 
<)harge,  the  duties  of  the  health  officer,  his  powers  under  the  law, 
should  be  studied  in  school.  Scholars  should  be  so  taught  that 
they  will  appreciate  our  vital  statistics,  the  facts  and  proofs  con- 
cerning the  saving  of  life,  etc.,  and  profit  by  them. 

I  have  thus  tried  to  enforce  the  following  points  ;  — 

(1)  It  is  not  proposed  to  introduce  a  new  subject  of  study  in 
to  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  but  rather  to  change  the  mode 
and  deal  with  new  subject  matter  in  the  teaching  of  an  old  topic. 

(2)  The  new  subject  matter  is  so  simple  in  its  nature  and 
content  that  it  can,  with  ^reat  profit,  be  introduced  into  even  the 
lower  grades  of  our  schools. 

(3)  The  results  of  such  teaching  are  far  reaching  and  filled 
with  great  benefits  to  the  human  race,  whether  these  results  are 
measured  by  the  length  of  life  to  which  man  shall  attain  or  by 
the  measure  of  his  maximum  effective  force  during  the  period  of 
his  natural  life. 

Allow  me  to  conclude  this  paper  with  the  expression  of  a  wish 
that  the  people  of  our  state  may  be  led  to  measure  their  strength 
in  this  new  field  of  labor  and  that  they  may  prosecute  a  success- 
ful warfare  against  the  smallest  but  the  most  deadly  foes  of  the 
human  race  until  the  time  may  come  when  the  longevity  of  the 
race  shall  be  lengthened  to  at  least  a  hundred  years ;  when  that 
great  white  plague,  consumption,  shall  be  utterly  destroyed,  when 
all  communicable  diseases  shall  be  restricted  to  the  minimum  of 
activity  and  thus  man  be  left  in  the  possession  of  his  undiminished 
and  unimpeded  natural  powers  while  he  does  live. 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  A  CADE  MY. 

BEY..  A.  D.  MAYO,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 

THIS  great  revival  in  the  American  common  school  during  the 
thirty  years,  from  1835  to  1865,  was  no  schoolmaster's  move- 
ment, or  "  great  educator's  "  experiment.  It  was  simply  the  edu- 
cational system  on  which,  even  then,  three-fourths  of  the 
American  children  and  youth  depended  for  their  training  for 
American  citizenship,  adjusting  itself  to  the  prodigious  changes 
in  every  other  department  of  American  and  modern  life.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  during  this  period,  in  which  the  canal, 
the  steamboat,  the  ocean  steamer,  and  finally  the  railroad,  revolu- 
tionized travel  and  transportion ;  the  telegraph  annihilated  space 
and  played  the  overture  to  the  marvellous  drama  of  electricity ; 
and  labor-saving  machinery  inaugurated  the  new  age,  when  work 
shall  no  longer  be  a  menial  drudgery,  but  a  mental  exercise,  there 
was  wrought  a  more  radical  change  in  all  the  conditions  of  living^ 
and  human  intercourse  than  by  all  the  wars  and  legislation  of  the 
past  thousand  years.  What  Horace  Mapn  and  his  army  of  edu- 
cational reformers  declared  was,  that  the  endeavor  to  educate 
young  America  by  the  country  and  village  district  school  and  the 
academy  of  sixty  years  ago  was  equivalent  to  distributing  the 
United  States  mail  on  horseback  and  supplying  the  ^^  storekeepers  '^ 
with  their  goods  by  the  old-time  baggage  wagon  toiling  through 
drifts  of  snow  and  continents  of  mud. 

These  men  began  at  the  foundation,  and  everywhere,  from  Bos- 
ton to  St.  Louis,  during  those  memorable  thirty  years,  insisted  on 
a  general  house-cleaning  of  the  country  district  school;  putting^ 
the  children  into  school  houses  where  health,  decency  and  com- 
fort would  take  the  place  of  their  opposites  ;  providing  a  uniform 
system  of  improved  school  books  and  establishing  district  school 
libraries ;  changing  the  "  go-as-you-please  "  local  district  school 
mismanagement  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  schools  by 
the  whole  people ;  and  especially  insisting  on  the  improvement 
and  permanency  of  the  teachers,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  better  classification  and  natural  methods  of  teaching 
everything.  This  was  the  most  difficult  end  of  the  work,  — only 
within  five  years  even  partially  accomplished,  after  sixty  years 
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agitation,  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  yet  to  be  done 
for  more  than  half  of  the  20,000,000  of  school  children  in  the 
country. 

The  next  step  was  more  easil)'^  taken :  —  to  establish  a  proper 
system  of  graded  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  villages  and 
-cities.  In  the  larger  villages  of  New  England  (called  cities  in 
half  the  states),  this  could  be  done  and  the  children,  with  incal- 
<3ulable  saving  of  time  and  energy,  could  be  taught  in  classes 
where  every  pupil  would  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  his 
teacher's  attention,  but  would  learn  more  from  the  recitations, 
:good  or  bad,  of  his  companions  than  any  teacher  could  impart. 
With  this  came  into  all  the  schools,  along  with  the  great  increase 
of  women  teachers,  the  blessed  new  era  of  governing  children  by 
reason,  tact  and  love,  rather  than  "  thrashing "  them,  like  brute 
beasts  driven  to  their  toil.  The  establishment  of  the  first  state 
normal  school  in  the  Union,  on  old  Lexington  Common,  by  Hor- 
ace Mann,  was  another  ''  shot  heard  round  the  world."  The  pub- 
lication of  the  early  school  journals  through  the  country  was  the 
opening  of  that  "  campaign  of  education  "  for  the  teachers,  which 
has  now  invaded  the  most  conservative  universities  and  become 
the  motive  power  of  the  new  education.  The  man  or  woman  who 
<5annot  recognize  and  appreciate  this  reconstruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can common  school  during  these  years,  belongs  to  the  same 
category  as  the  great  doctor  of  divinity  in  Boston,  who,  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  insisted  that  ^^  Massachusetts  would  be  better  off 
with  a  landed  aristocracy  and  a  contented  peasantry." 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  American  academy  of  fifty  years  ago 
should  undergo  a  thorough  reconstruction  in  this  epoch  of  change. 
Tried  by  the  tests  of  the  new  education,  it  was  found  to  be  want- 
ing in  many  ways.  (1.)  It  was  irresponsible,  with  no  fixed 
location  of  authority,  practically  what  any  resolute  Principal  or 
"Preceptress,"  whether  wise  or  otherwise,  chose  to  make  it. 
^2.)  With  all  the  kindly  interest  of  the  community  in  the  bright 
boys  and  girls  of  small  means,  it  was  a  school  that  even  the 
majority  of  the  children  in  the  place  of  its  location  could  not 
afford  to  attend,  and  quite  beyond  the  financial  ability  of  all  out- 
of-town  students,  save  those  whose  families  could  pay  the  bills,  or 
who  at  the  end  of  half  a  dozen  years  of  work  and  worry,  "  fell  by 
the  way,"  either  to  die  or  drag  the  burden  of  broken  health 
through  half  a  life.      (8.)     In  a  school  so  collected  there  could 
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be  no  effective  gradation  of  classes,  and,  as  in  the  majority  of 
them,  the  teaching  force  was  limited,  the  Principal  was  either 
confused  or  destroyed  by  overwork  and  the  pupils  were  obliged 
to  content  themselves  with  such  attention  as  he  had  the  time  and 
strength  to  give.  (4.)  The  interest  of  the  school  was  so  absorbed 
in  fitting  a  few  boys  for  college  and  "  coaching,"  another  set  for 
teaching  that  the  general  instruction  of  the  majority  by  improved 
methods,  except  by  teachers  of  phenomenal  skill,  was  impossible. 
(5.)  There  could  be  nothing  like  effective  supervision,  which  is 
the  backbone  of  every  good  system  of  schools,  the  overpowering 
desire  for  numbers  and  the  balance  of  the  account  book  being 
fatal  to  such  proper  oversight.  (6.)  It  was  essentially  a  private 
school,  with  which  the  general  public  had  no  concern ;  and  any 
criticism  or  inspection  outside  its  board  of  trustees  was  resented 
as  an  impertinence. 

Despite  all  these  serious  defects,  the  academy  did,  for  a  long 
generation,  serve  as  the  best  temporary  arrangement  between  the 
old  grammar  school  of  New  England  and  the  free  high  school  of 
to-day.  And  through  half  the  country,  indeed,  through  all  the 
Southern  and  considerable  districts  of  the  Northern  states,  it  is 
still  the  main  dependence  of  the  people  for  the  secondary  educa- 
tion. But,  at  once  in  the  New  England,  and  through  the  more 
progressive  Northern  states,  the  free  high  school  came  to  the 
front ;  at  first,  as  now  in  the  South,  in  an  upper  class  of  the  vil- 
lage graded  school.  But  in  Massachusetts  it  grew  more  rapidly 
than  elsewhere;  so  that,  to-day,  every  child  in  that  state  may 
legally  claim  a  free  high  school  education ;  either  in  his  own  place 
of  residence,  or  by  the  public  support  elsewhere,  with  free  school 
books  and  material. 

In  this  emergency  the  academy,  first  in  New  England,  and 
gradually  through  the  entire  country,  adjusted  itself  to  the  inev- 
itable change  in  educational  affairs.  Probably  the  majority  of 
these  schools,  depending  chiefly  on  home  support,  were  supplanted 
by  the  establishment  of  the  public  graded  school,  with  at  least  a 
high  school  department.  In  many  places  their  buildings  and 
properties  were  passed  over  to  the  public  school  authorities ;  as  is 
now  often  done  through  the  older  Southern  states.  A  few  of  the 
most  substantial  received  large  endowments  which  now  enable 
them  to  do  better  work  than  many  of  the  so-called  colleges. 
Governor  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts,  said,  in  1850,  that  the  best 
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high  schools  of  that  day  were  giving  a  better  education  than  the 
Harvard  College  of  a  generation  before. 

And  one  of  the  most  notable  results  of  this  prodigious  develop- 
ment of  the  free  secondary  education  in  the  high  and  normal 
schools  of  the  more  progressive  states  is  that,  after  250  years  of 
obstinate  resistance  to  educational  progress,  the  leading  colleges 
of  the  older,  and  nearly  all  the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
the  younger  states,  have  made  connection  with  the  people^s  com- 
mon schools,  revolutionized  their  courses  of  study  to  meet  the 
upward  growth  from  below,  opened  their  doors  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  women,  and  made  the  science  of  pedagogy  an  honorable 
department  in  their  curriculum. 

But  there  is  still,  even  in  our  most  advanced  educational  com- 
monwealths, a  very  important  work  to  be  done  by  the  recon- 
structed new  American  academy.  In  two-thirds  of  the  towns 
and  communities  of  the  country  it  is  practically  impossible  for  th& 
people  to  support  a  free  high  school,  which  is  "  high  "  in  any 
respects  save  its  name.  Indeed,  wherever  attempted,  the  village 
high  school  will  rarely  be  upon  the  level  of  the  upper  grade  of 
the  public  grammar  school  of  the  city.  While  this  is  a  decided 
advance  in  the  opportunity  of  all  the  children,  especially  when 
gathered  into  a  graded  system  in  a  central  locality,  it  still  leaves 
a  most  important  section  of  the  student  body  unprovided  for,  those 
who  aspire  to  superior  education  either  in  the  college  or  by  special 
training  in  other  directions.  While  these  advantages  are  offered 
in  the  superior  and  more  expensive  class  of  academic  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  there  is  a  broad  field  for  the  valuable  working 
of  such  an  institution  as  the  old-time  academy  may  be  made  by 
the  thoughtful  bounty  of  its  benefactors. 

Forty  years  ago  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  struck  the  key- 
note of  this  movement  by  establishing  the  famous  Hartford  Free 
High  school,  which  absorbed  the  Hopkins  Classical  Academy,  and 
became,  not  only  the  free  secondary  school  of  that  city,  but  an 
academy  for  large  numbers  of  students  from  abroad.  The  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  Free  Academy  is  another  distinguished  representa- 
tive, as  is  the  Public  High  School  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  which 
has  become  a  great  academical  preparatory  department  for  the 
most  celebrated  of  American  state  universities.  To  such  an 
extent  have  the  free  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  taken  on  this 
feature,  that,  in  connection  with  its  normal,  academical,  profes- 
sional and  collegiate  seminaries,  the  state  receives  every  year  from 
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students  and  their  families  from  abroad,  for  tuition  and  living, 
several  millions  of  dollars ;  probably  more  than  double  the  amount 
that  is  expended  by  the  state  for  the  support  of  the  high  and 
normal  departments  of  the  public  school  system. 

Looking  at  the  situation,  after  many  years  observation  of  edu- 
cational affairs  through  more  than  half  the  Union,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  new  American  academy  should  not  be,  even  more 
than  ever,  the  educational  Mecca  of  numbers  of  students  from 
abroad,  while,  as  never  before,  it  can  easily  be  made  the  free  high 
school. 

Of  course,  here,  as  everywhere  in  life,  there  are  imperative 
conditions  of  success.  Every  school  of  this  type  must  cheerfully 
and  thoroughly  conform  to  the  best  ideals,  in  its  organization, 
curriculum,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  of  the  day. 
With  one  uplifted  hand  it  must  take  firm  hold  of  the  recon- 
structed  New  England  college,  while  with  the  other  hand,  reach- 
ing downward  with  no  reluctant  grasp,  hold  fast  to  every 
department  of  the  common  school,  especially  should  it  now  take 
on  a  proper  department  of  the  normal  training  of  teachers  for  the 
country  district  schools  of  every  state.  For  after  sixty  years  of 
excellent  work  in  the  state  and  city  normal  schools  we  cannot 
furnish  women  teachers  for  half  the  Commonwealth.  It  only 
needs  that  some  generous  man  or  woman  shall  endow  the  academy 
with  a  proper  department  of  ornamental  art,  with  such  indus- 
trial leanings  as  may  be  advisable. 

But  this  can  only  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way  that  the 
old  academy  was  made  and  remains  to-day  such  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  that  highest  education,  where  a  whole  community  joins 
head,  heart  and  hand  to  ^^  keep  school ''  with  the  seminary  that 
is  the  centre  of  the  educational,  literary  and  cultured  life  of  the 
town.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  these  academical 
towns  gather  about  the  new  academy,  build  up  its  library,  spread 
on  the  tables  of  its  reading  room  the  best  periodical  and  journal- 
istic literature  of  the  world,  make  it  the  most  attractive  centre  of 
the  higher  literary,  musical  and  dramatic  interests  and  upward 
social  life  of  the  place ;  and,  beyond  that,  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
make  every  ambitious  boy  and  girl,  however  crude  or  "  countri- 
fied "  that  comes  to  the  academy,  at  home ;  will  the  seminary 
renew  its  youth  and  remain  for  another  generation  what  it  was 
to  the  youth  of  half  a  century  ago. 

And  here  is  the  key  that  must  unlock  the  chronic  puzzle  of  the 
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American  life  of  to-day ;  the  adjustment  of  that  portion  of  the 
Republic  which  now  contains  one-third  the  population,  with  an 
unquestioned  preponderance  in  wealth,  ability  and  every  form  of 
influence,  that  is  living  under  the  conditions  of  city  and  suburban 
life,  to  that  other  two-thirds  in  area,  still  more  or  less  abiding  in 
the  ways  of  the  country  life  of  fifty  years  ago.  Our  thoughtful 
people  on  the  farms  and  in  the  villages  of  the  open  country  are 
fast  learning  that  it  is  a  vain  delusion  to  suppose  they  can  hold 
the  bright  American  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  in  that  sort  of  life 
that  was  the  glory  of  the  grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  For 
the  least  ambitious  of  this  eager  crowd  are  listening  with  open 
^ars  and  beating  hearts  to  the  magnificent  symphony  of  this 
"  grand  and  awful  time,"  whose  wild  soprano  thrills  every  elec- 
tric wire ;  with  the  thunderous  bass  of  the  railway  train  forever 
rolling  on  ;  the  daily  journal,  like  the  daily  shifting  of  scenery  on 
the  stage  where  the  mighty  world  drama  is  played  and  sung,  and 
never  so  far  away  in  the  backwoods  or  the  decayed  old  town,  that 
the  mysterious  murmur  of  the  metropolitan  city  cannot  be  heard 
like  the  subdued  organ  accompaniment  to  the  wedding,  the  prayer 
and  the  funeral. 

Only  in  one  way  can  these  noble  old  towns  of  historic  fame  be 
kept  alive  and  brought  in  line  with  this  drift  of  American  society 
to  the  conditions  of  concentrated  life,  which,  with  all  its  perils,  is 
the  most  hopeful  and  christian  feature  of  our  modern  American 
society.  And  that  way  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is,  that  the  people 
of  every  American  rural  community  and  village,  forgetting  the 
little  strifes  and  conflicts  and  cross-purposes  of  past  and  present, 
come  out  of  their  ambush  of  provincialism,  sectarian  narrowness, 
and  especially  that  selfish,  obstinate  and  crotchety  type  of  per- 
sonality which  is  the  shadow-side  of  our  noble  Anglo-Saxon 
'independence  of  character  " ;  and  in  true  man  and  woman  chris- 
tian fashion,  join  hands  to  make  their  own  community  as  much  a 
new  kingdom  of  God  as  enterprising  industry,  good  schools,  a 
broad  church,  the  best  culture  and  the  most  intelligent  and  hon- 
est politics  can  make  it.  There  is  no  essential  opportunity  of 
metropolitan  city  life  that  cannot  to-day  be  enjoyed  in  any  good 
American  town,  enjoyed  even  with  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
rearing  of  a  family  and  the  rational  happiness  and  contentment 
of  the  young  folk.  And  the  soul  of  this  revival  must  be  the 
school  which  everybody  helps  to  "  keep,"  and  the  church,  whether 
in  one  or  more  departments,  that  stands  next  the  heart  of  the 
school  and  the  heart  of  the  home. 
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A  DISTINCTIVE  AMERICAN  EDUCATION, 

EDWARD  P.  POWELL,  CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

II. 

AN  American  education  correlative  to  the  American  social  and 
political  system  is  the  grand  desideratum.  We  have  nearly 
half  a  hundred  independent  empires  federalized  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  compact  and  workable  unity.  Each  state  reaps  all  possible 
advantage  from  every  other ;  but  in  no  sense  acts  as  a  rival.  It 
is  political  fraternity  —  the  one  latest  and  grandest  stride  in  gov- 
ernmental evolution.  Europe  presents  a  dozen  jealous  states  — 
with  antagonism  ever  at  the  front.  Custom  houses  and  tariffs, 
bristle  about  all  boundaries.  Here  the  corner-stone  of  the  Union 
is  "  no  import  taxes  "  between  the  states,  and  freedom  of  trade  so 
far  as  the  Federal  Union  extends.  Whoever  is  born  in  any  state 
of  the  Republic  is  also  born  as  an  American  citizen  with  rights 
under  the  Constitution  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Our  American  church  is  rapidly  approaching  another  federa- 
tion of  distinct,  free  and  independent  sects.  Can  we  place  edu- 
cation alongside  the  State  and  Church  as  an  American  system  ? 
The  hindrance  to  a  completed  system  was  due  at  first  to  the  very 
diverse  character  of  the  different  colonies.  Massachusetts  had 
hardly  created  a  social  organization  before  it  conceived  an  educa- 
tional plan  as  complete  as  the  political.  There  were  not  only 
common  schools  established,  but  a  college  — and  this  college  was 
a  part  of  the  system.  Whoever  was  born  into  the  colony  was 
born  not  only  into  a  state,  but  into  a  school.  At  the  bottom  the 
home  was  left  intact  —  and  it  was  supposed  that  every  Puritan 
father  and  Puritan  mother  could  educate  their  children  up  to 
seven  years  of  age  better  than  it  could  be  done  by  an  outside 
party.  From  seven,  every  child  was  to  be  schooled.  In  1635, 
when  Boston  was  but  five  years  old,  she  had  her  common  school- 
In  1636,  she  had  her  college.  Of  course,  college  meant  but  a 
higher  or  highest  school.  A  dissevered  or  denominational  col- 
lege, apart  from  secular  control  —  a  church  and  not  a  state  affair,, 
was  not  then  dreamed  of.  Nor  was  the  first  American  college 
simply  to  educate  a  class  —  or  to  create  preachers.     It  is  easy  to- 
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see  that  here  was  the  germ  of  a  real  American  system,  if  undis- 
turbed. 

In  1642,  compulsory  education  was  adopted  —  all  children  must 
be  educated  ''in  learning  and  in  labor/'  So  you  see  that  it  was 
not  mere  book  learning  that  was  required,  but  handicraft. 
Manual  training  is  after  all  not  so  recent  an  invention.  These 
fathers  of  ours  required  every  child  to  be  taught  to  think  and  ta 
work.  I  imagine  foot-ball  was  not  so  much  needed  or  valued  as 
combats  with  the  scythe  and  hoe. 

There  was  at  the  bottom  the  great  principle  laid  down  that 
state  education  is  required  for  the  "  good  of  the  Commonwealth  '^ 
—  to  create  good  citizens.  Education  was  directed  not  at  indi- 
vidual selfish  culture,  but  for  the  common  good. 

Hardly  was  this  done  when  another  step  was  taken.  In 
between  the  common  elementary  schools  and  the  college  was 
slipped  the  classical  school.  This  was  intermediary ;  and  was 
needed  to  enable  the  college  to  do  more  advanced  work.  Every 
township  of  fifty  households  must  have  the  lower  school }  every 
township  of  one  hundred  families  must  have  a  grammar  school  or 
preparatory  school  for  the  university. 

But  it  is  to  be  noticed  farther  that  this  system  was  paid  for  by 
the  state.  It  was  supported  by  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  law 
required  parents  to  pay  a  school  tax  —  the  general  tax  could  be 
used  for  school  purposes.  This  state  education,  mark  you,  was. 
not  to  cover  the  "  three  R's  "  merely ;  but  from  bottom  to  top  — 
the  college  included. 

I  look  upon  this  as  the  most  wonderful  achievement  accomp- 
lished on  this  American  soil  —  not  excepting  the  invention  of  the 
federal  political  system  in  1789.  It  was  not  a  borrowed  system  \ 
Europe  had  nothing  to  compare  with  it.  It  came  out  of  the  free- 
dom of  Puritanism  —  the  one  only  daring  idea  in  the  world.  It 
dared  to  think  for  itself  —  it  dared  also  to  plan  for  itself.  It  pro- 
posed to  educate  the  future  to  think  and  feel  and  plan  for  itself ; 
that  was  just  what  came  of  it. 

It  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  this  system^ 
once  devised,  should  have  expanded  and  covered  the  land ;  but 
Massachusetts  was  not  all  of  the  colonial  empire — nor  was  she 
afterward  the  only  factor  in  the  union  of  states.  We  shall  see, 
however,  that  the  system  really  did,  long  after,  serve  a  national 
purpose. 
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But  meanwhile  as  Massachusetts  grew,  she  grew  with  two  fun- 
damental ideas.  (V)  The  town  or  tun  which  had  come  over  to 
England  from  Saxony  —  an  Aryan  affair  all  through  —  had  come 
over  to  New  England  as  the  political  unit.  The  town  was  the 
individual  recognized  by  the  state.  The  state  laid  its  laws  on 
the  town  —  in  turn  the  towns  made  the  state.  But  the  towns 
multiplied,  and  spread  far  away  from  Boston  —  and,  in  doing  so, 
they  left  Harvard  behind.  It  was  not  easy  to  send  boys  so  far  to 
complete  education ;  especially  long  before  railroads.  The  com- 
mon schools  could  be  carried  along,  but  Harvard  could  not.  Then 
the  towns,  at  least  some  of  them,  spread  out  so  widely  that  the 
grammar  schools,  and  even  the  elementary  schools  were  hard  to 
reach.  This  led  to  a  division  of  towns  into  districts,  and  the  rise 
of  the  district  school. 

In  this  shape  New  England  came  over  into  New  York  —  for 
New  England,  leaping  over  the  Dutch  settlements  of  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson,  took  possession  of  Central,  Northern  and  Western 
New  York.  It  planted  here  all  that  it  had  left  of  the  district 
school  —  a  mere  relic  of  the  educational  idea  of  the  fathers  at 
Cambridge  and  Boston.  Crowding  on  into  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
it  took  church  and  district  school  again.  But  by  this  time  Mas- 
sachusetts had  wakened  to  the  disastrous  collapse  of  its  primitive 
plan.  It  tried  to  mend  the  matter  with  private  schools  of  a  higher 
order,  and  then  with  academies,  and  then  with  church  colleges 
and  local  colleges.  These  colleges  were  like  Harvard,  but  not 
like  Harvard ;  for  at  the  outset,  they  were  established  to  create 
ministers  for  denominations.  These  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
pioneers  westward ;  and  soon  academies  and  seminaries  were  scat- 
tered all  the  way  from  Boston  to  Detroit.  They  came  up  like 
mushrooms,  but  unfortunately  rarely  did  they  follow  the  mush- 
room's easy  departure  from  life.  I  have  no  inclination  to  speak 
ill  of  the  district  school  —  it  is  too  near  me  yet,  and  can  by  no 
means  as  yet  be  dispensed  with  —  but  I  am  sure  none  of  us  wish, 
to  see  the  district  school  system  perpetuated.  There  was  much 
to  be  grateful  for  in  the  little  old  red  schoolhouses,  with  slabs  for 
seats  and  knock-down  for  law.  The  academies  helped  very  much 
to  compensate  for  lack  of  any  system  in  education.  They  were 
taught  by  ministers  who  were  disabled  as  preachers.  Colleges 
were  kind  enough  not  to  be  exacting  in  their  requirements. 
Harvard  did  not  call  for  geography  till  1815  —  and  for  the  whole 
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of  arithmetic  till  1816.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  century  the 
requirements  were  mostly  Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  very  primary 
knowledge  of  geography  and  algebra.  My  own  examination  into 
college  in  1850  did  not  cover  a  single  question  outside  of  Latin^ 
Greek  and  algebra. 

About  1815,  Massachusetts  began  to  feel  that  education  had 
degenerated.  The  steps  of  reconstruction  taken  were  (1)  in 
1818,  primary  schools  for  those  under  seven  ;  (2)  in  1821,  high 
schools  were  created  for  both  boys  and  girls ;  (3)  in  1880,  nor- 
mal schools  were  devised  to  educate  teachers;  (4)  in  1837,  a 
board  of  education  followed.  Horace  Mann  was  its  secretary. 
Academies  and  private  schools  died  out.  At  a  later  date  kinder- 
gartens were  put  in  as  a  splendid  underpinning.  So  there  once 
more  existed  a  solid  and  complete  state  system  from  the  bottom 
up  to  the  top  —  but  not  including  the  top.  There  was  no  state 
university — at  least  not  in  practice.  Massachusetts  never,  how- 
ever,  quite  let  go  of  the  idea  that  Harvard  belonged  to  the  state. 
Up  to  1865  the  state  officials  were  ex-officio  on  the  Board  of 
Trust.  But,  in  reality,  in  the  place  of  Harvard  existed  a  dozen 
denominational  colleges  in  no  way  correlated,  and  in  no  way 
affiliated  to  the  common  school  system. 

A  renaissance  in  Massachusetts  passed  over  into  New  York^ 
and  westward.  In  New  York,  it  slowly  killed  off  the  academies, 
and  is  steadily  working  itself  into  our  towns  to  drive  out  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  private  schools.  But  here  also  at  the  top  there 
is  a  hindrance  to  any  complete  state  system.  Our  regency,  by 
some  curious  misnomer  termed  a  university,  is  without  teachers 
and  without  pupils.  It  does  not  correlate  the  colleges  into  a 
unity,  but  meddles  with  the  common  schools,  which  should  be 
left  to  form  a  complete  unit  under  the  Board  of  Education  and  a 
state  commissioner. 

Ohio,  feeling  the  need  of  a  system  completed  at  the  top,  under- 
took to  create  a  state  university  at  Columbus.  But  there  was 
already  an  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  a  denominational  school ; 
besides  a  thorough  salting  of  other  colleges,  nominal  and  real. 
The  result  has  been  more  of  a  struggle  than  a  success. 

Michigan  was  more  fortunate  ;  and  here  begins  the  most  delight- 
ful and  interesting  chapter  in  the  educational  history  of  America. 
Thomas  Jefferson  —  that  statesman  preeminent  —  a  man  over 
whom  Americans  .should  just  now  grow  enthusiastic  instead  of 
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wasting  themselves  on  a  Napoleon  mania  —  Jefferson  appointed 
General  Hull  of  Massachusetts,  governor  of  Michigan,  and  A.  B. 
Woodward,  of  Virginia,  to  be  chief  justice.  The  common  schools 
went  with  Hull  and  the  New  Englanders ;  but  with  Woodward 
went  Jefferson's  conception  of  state  universities.  The  North  and 
the  South  worked  together,  and  begat  the  grandest  idea  yet  con- 
ceived. While  Jefferson  was  toiling  with  Priestley  and  Wash- 
ington and  Madison  to  create  a  university  for  Virginia,  but 
having  no  common  school  system  on  which  to  base  it.  Woodward 
carried  the  spirit  and  views  of  his  friend  to  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, and  there  finding  already  the  Massachusetts  common  schools, 
built  atop  of  them  the  first  state  university  of  America,  and 
•created  in  the  wilderness  the  firat  complete  educational  system. 

In  1818,  when  the  white  population  of  the  territory  was  exceed- 
ingly meagre  and  scattered.  Woodward  drew  up  a  bill  for  a 
•catholepistemiad  of  Michigan.  It  was  a  quaintly  worded  affair, 
but  a  wonderful  document.  It  provided  for  a  non-religious, 
co-educational  institution  on  a  basis  of  science  as  well  as  classics, 
to  be  supported  by  the  state.  And  these  pioneer  farmers  in  the 
woods,  passed  that  bill  and  created  a  university.  The  first  pro- 
fessors were  a  Catholic  priest  and  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  — 
Father  Richards  and  Rev.  John  Montieth.  Mr.  Montieth  was 
afterwards  professor  of  Latin  in  Hamilton  College.  Later,  the 
university  was  reorganized,  and  by  successive  steps  correlated  to 
the  common  schools ;  so  that  now  there  exists  in  that  state  a  sys- 
tem of  education  as  complete  as  the  political  system.  Every  child 
born  in  Michigan  is  born  into  citizenship  and  into  a  university 
system  of  education.  All  public  schools  open  upward  from  the 
kindergartens  to  the  university.  Ann  Arbor  is  one  capital  of  the 
state ;  Lansing  is  the  other.  Ann  Arbor  is  the  more  powerful  of 
the  two.  Four  years  ago  the  people  raised  the  tax  for  the  uni- 
versity from  one-twentieth  to  one-sixth  of  a  mill  on  all  taxable 
property  of  the  state.  This  gives  an  income  of  about  $200,000, 
besides  special  appropriations.  By  1850  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan had  a  European  reputation  as  the  foremost  educational  insti- 
tution in  America.     It  holds  that  reputation  still. 

Newer  states  are  invariably  modelling  after  this  Jeffersonian 
system.  The  older  states  have  a  great  struggle  ahead,  but  I 
believe  they  will  all  follow  the  same  ideal. 

All  this,  however,  looks  still  forward.     It  shows  us  a  distinct- 
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ively  state  institution ;  it  does  not  supply  what  we  are  looking 
after  —  a  distinctively  American  system.  The  one  idea  that  we 
know  to  be  descriptive  of  the  political  life  of  the  United  States  is 
Federalism. 

We  have  not  anything  novel  in  a  well  organized  state.  It 
has  been  our  special  mission  to  bring  all  the  states  of  a  large  area 
into  cooperative  unity.  The  political  state  capitals  federally  find 
a  capital  at  Washington.  The  problem  has  proved  workable. 
What  is  true  of  us  socially  can  be  true  educationally.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  urge  the  creation  of  a  great  American  uni- 
versity at  Washington.  The  presidents,  from  Washington  down, 
have  urged  it.  The  ablest  educators  have  advocated  it.  William 
T.  Harris  argues  that  state  universities,  while  completing  state 
systems,  do  not  meet  all  the  needs  of  our  country.  The  problem 
of  sociology  and  statesmanship,  the  philosophy  of  science,  of  lit- 
erature, of  history,  of  jurisprudence,  demand  the  concentrated 
labor  of  a  large  corps  of  salaried  professors.  He  adds  that  a 
national  university  would  have  powerful  reactive  influence  in  ele- 
vating the  education  in  all  the  states.  Ex-President  A.  D.  White 
urges  such  a  university  for  the  sake  of  its  influence  on  politics 
and  legislation.  An  educative  system  collateral  with  the  politi- 
cal, with  its  head  at  the  same  capital,  would  not  only  immensely 
increase  the  probability  of  thorough  study  of  great  problems  in 
sociology  on  the  part  of  legislators,  but  would  create  a  moral 
atmosphere  to  counteract  the  jobbing  and  bribery  that  character- 
izes the  powerful  lobby.  A  bill  reported  with  unanimous  favor 
by  a  senate  committee  in  1893,  now  waits  for  final  action.  The 
elements  of  the  required  university  are  already  on  hand.  Secre- 
tary Lamar  in  his  report  for  1885,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Washington  had  already  become  the  residence  of  scientific 
bureaus ;  with  observatories,  laboratories,  museum  and  libraries, 
until  the  whole  range  of  physical  science  was  represented  by 
national  institutions.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  a  grand 
nucleus;  the  National  Museum  has  twenty-two  departments  of 
investigation;  besides  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  Coast  Survey,  the  National  Observatory,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  All  of  these  natural  integers  of  the  proposed 
university  exist ;  and  there  might  be  at  Washington  almost  at 
once,  the  grandest  educational  institution  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  government   annually   appropriates  about  three 
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millions  for  the  work  carried  on  in  the  several  dissociated  depart- 
ments. Besides,  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  has  an  endowment 
of  one  million,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  has  one  and  a  half 
million  volume^  on  hand.  I  have  not  counted  in  the  munificent 
gift  left  by  Washington  as  a  trust  to  Congress  for  this  very  pur- 
pose. This,  if  turned  over  to  a  university  now  created,  would 
amount  to  about  five  millions. 

But  a  national  univei*sity  presupposes  a  federalism  of  the  states. 
It  should  be  created  by  the  states  and  supported  by  the  states. 
It  has  been  proposed  that  all  the  states  unite  in  the  foundation 
by  a  gift  from  each  of  one  million  of  dollars.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  clear  that  our  system  of  government  will  never  be  com- 
plete until  education  infuses  citizenship  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
parallels  political  action. 

In  brief  review,  we  have  then  as  a  distinctively  American  edu- 
cation, a  school  based  broadly  on  the  town  —  which  is  but  a^ 
development  of  the  primitive  family  —  widening  with  towns  ta 
cover  a  complete  political  unit  the  state ;  and  like  the  political 
state-life,  federated  in  a  single  head.  This  would  make  of  educa- 
tion a  third  party  in  national  life :  the  Church ;  the  State ;  the 
School.  These  three  should  in  some  sense  be  independent,  self- 
directive,  cooperative  and  mutually  dependent.  The  school  of 
history  has  been  at  times  purely  clerical ;  at  times  purely  secular. 
An  American  sj'stem  would  make  it  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
There  is  no  reason  for  making  the  school  the  subject  of  unedu- 
cated legislators ;  nor  the  tool  of  bigots.  That  it  would,  if 
independent,  become  the  right  arm  of  wise  legislation  and  the 
chief  abettor  of  a  noble  and  philanthropic  religion  goes  without 
demonstration. 

NOTES   EXPLANATORY. 

(1.)  The  one  best  feature  of  the  New  York  University  sys- 
tem, as  it  appears  to  me,  is  that  it  is  in  part  legislative  in  its 
functioning.  There  is  a  certain  part  of  law-making  concerning 
schools  and  education  voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  state  to  the 
school.  It  is  not  possible  now  for  the  legislature  directly  to  char- 
ter a  college ;  the  university  does  that.  Why  not  extend  this 
power  to  cover  all  legislation  concerning  education  ? 

(2.)  A  clear  distinction  must  always  be  kept  between  a  col- 
legiate system  and  a  university  system.     The  latter  includes,  or 
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may  include,  all  schools  from  lowest  to  highest,  provided  only 
these  be  graded  one  above  the  other.  The  college  may  be  either 
a  part  of  a  university  or  it  may  be  a  complete  school  in  itself ;  it 
is  not,  except  by  a  misnomer,  the  apex  of  a  state  system,  includ- 
ing also  the  system.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  settled 
definition  of  the  term,  college.  It  is  too  often  used  interchange- 
ably with  the  term,  university. 

(3.)  The  natural  right  of  the  school  system  to  be  independent 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  primitive  family  differentiated  into  not 
only  state  and  church,  but  also  into  school.  The  three  function- 
ings  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  society  were  (a)  to  rule  in  mat- 
ters concerning  the  company,  clan,  or  tribe ;  (b)  to  guide  in 
matters  of  serving  the  gods  ;  (c)  to  educate  the  young.  So  there 
came  about  patriarchs,  priests,  teachers.  This  is  seen  very 
clearly  in  Greece,  where  the  three  ofiicial  classes  were  entirely 
separate.  But  among  the  Jews  the  distinction  was  quite  as 
marked ;  for  the  prophets  were  the  popular  teachers.  Jesus  came 
in  the  line  of  the  prophets ;  and  whatever  effect  he  has  had  on 
state  and  church,  he  has  had  more  on  the  school.  He  was  the 
first  kindergartner.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Spencer  asserts,  that 
priests  often  constituted  the  teaching  class  —  as  in  Egypt.  The 
struggle  has  never  let  up  on  the  part  of  both  State  and  Church 
to  control  education.  This  is  the  vital  struggle  at  this  moment 
in  England.  But  the  statute  reported  by  the  Commission  created 
by  Parliament  provides  for  not  only  a  Minister  of  Education  who 
may  be  a  politician  (statesman),  but  also  for  a  Council  of  Educa- 
tion composed  of  experts;, and  to  this  council  is  entrusted  the 
register  of  teachers  and  the  shaping  of  the  curriculum.  In  other 
words,  England,  if  the  Tories  do  not  succeed  in  a  reaction,  will 
create  an  educational  system  freed  from  the  blundering  of  non- 
expert politicians  as  well  as  of  clericals. 
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AIMS  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 

PROF.  FBANKLIN  B.  SAWVEL,  GBEEMVILLE,  PA. 

THE  question  of  technical  grammar  has  become  largely  a 
matter  of  language  study, and  language,  to  some  extent, 
a  question  of  literature  study. 

While  the  mind  should  thus  be  open  to  the  whole  field,  there 
are  certain  avenues,  Capitol-city-like,  leading  to  the  citadel  of 
•culture  that  must  be  well  defined  and  kept  in  the  clear.  This 
suggests  that  the  end  of  literature  study  is  culture,  and  so  it  is; 
-also  that  the  sum  of  the  aims  should  be  to  develop  the  individual 
along  the  lines  of  certain  advance — should  point  out  and  keep 
open  the  ways  leading  direct  to  the  citadel. 

When  Faraday,  it  is  said,  was  about  to  witness  a  difficult 
experiment  by  Helmholtz,  he  asked :  "  What  am  I  to  look  for  "  ? 
—  a  proper  question  for  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

The  study  of  literature  may  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  learner 
or  mainly  to  the  author.  The  former  is  the  higher  function  — 
the  development  of  the  individual  for  complete  living,  the  enlarg- 
ing and  ennobling  the  life  of  the  student.  But  the  study  of  the 
author  must  precede,  and  must  be  the  first  aim  of  instruction  or 
reading,  as  a  means  to  the  personal  equation.  The  aims,  then, 
pointing  to  the  author  will  now  interest  us. 

To  understand  the  writer's  method,  to  realize  the  points  of  con- 
tact with  real  life ;  the  motives,  impulses,  —  the  forces,  in  short, 
that  he  employs  to  enrich  character  and  enlarge  life  —  this  is  the 
art  element.  The  first  aim,  then,  is  to  bring  the  mind  and  spirit 
in  touch  with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  author.  The  reader's 
mind  must  go  out  to  literature,  must  be  interested  in  it  and 
absorbed  by  it  before  it  can  assimilate  literary  personality  into  its 
own  personality.  Self-estrangement  precedes  self-discovery.  The 
repetition  of  the  images,  ideas  and  ideals  of  another's  creation  or 
suggestion  and  the  repeated  performance  after  another  of  the  pro- 
cess of  fusing  thought'and  feeling  into  a  literary  gem  or  work 
begets  the  power  to  perform  the  process  alone,  begets  the  power 
both  to  criticise  and  to  comprehend  literature. 

In  the  next  place,  there  must  be  touch  with  the  people,  —  con- 
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tact  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  of  which  a  piece  of  literature 
treats.  This  can  be  gained  through  a  study  of  the  history  of  the 
period,  or  of  the  people,  as  a  suitable  text  on  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, or  it  can  be  supplied  by  the  instructor. 

The  greatness  of  revolutionary  achievements,  the  bursting 
splendors  of  the  new  national  life  and  the  fresh,  new  hopes  of 
liberty  and  of  life  in  freedom,  must  be  felt  before  the  heart-throb- 
bing eloquence  of  Webster  can  be  appreciated.  The  inner 
thought-and-feeling  life  of  an  author  may  differ  from  his  outward 
immediate  environment.  Inwardly,  Scott  was  living  the  border- 
life  of  his  ancestors,  while  his  art  was  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  era  of  Shakespeare's  creations  has  not  yet  arrived,  while 
Wordsworth  lived  inwardly  and  wrote  just  what  he  saw  and  felt 
of  the  nature  about  him,  and  Goethe  confesses  the  same  when  he 
says  of  his  Wilhelm  Meister,  "  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  I  have 
not  lived,  and  nothing  exactly  as  I  lived  it." 

This  suggests  a  third  aim,  namely,  the  acquisition  of  the  power 
to  assimilate  a  work  of  real  merit.  The  reader  must  be  able  to 
repeat  in  his  own  sentient  self-activity  the  inner  life  of  the  author 
and  through  him  the  little  world  he  spiritualized  into  the  literary 
gem.  With  the  power  to  assimilate  will  grow  the  power  to  criti- 
cise, to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad,  together  with  a  taste 
for  literature.  I  have  not  committed  myself  by  saying  "  taste  for 
good  literature  " ;  for  the  process  would  be  very  similar  whatever 
the  quality  of  taste. 

Another  purpose  should  be  to  form  a  picture  of  the  conscious 
life  in  the  aggregate  of  the  nation  whose  literature  is  studied  and 
through  general  literature  a  world-picture  of  the  self-conscious  life 
of  the  race.  And  because  the  Bible  is  the  world-type  of  ideas, 
truths,  fact  and,  may  I  not  reverently  say,  fiction,  as  the  name  is 
now  understood,  —  divinely  conceived  truths  and  life-ideals  whose 
literature  embodiment  may  not  be  "modern"  or  equal  to  the 
highest  order  of  literary  finish  when  judged  by  present  standards 
—  its  study  can  give  the  most  nearly  perfect  picture  of  man,  and 
as  far  as  the  study  of  literature  can  restore  it,  will  most  nearly 
restore  the  lost  image  of  a  world  of  perfections.  The  restoration 
or  introduction  of  the  Bible  as  a  study  in  literature  has  a  high 
claim  on  schools  of  all  grades.  The  "  Modern  Reader's  Bible,"  or 
the  Bible  in  *'  modern  literary  form,"  promises  to  supply  a  real 
need. 
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The  vocabulary  of  a  writer  must  be  made  familiar.  His  meth- 
od, and  how  he  enlarges  his  range  of  expression  here,  prunes  it 
there  ;  polishes,  solidifies,  clarifies  and  intensifies  it ;  how  h^  now 
adds  a  word  surcharged  with  buoyancy  or  a  lightsome  tripping 
phrase,  then  a  stately  magnificence  or  a  ponderous  billowy  melo- 
diousness. How  he  discriminates  the  nice  sense  and  force  of 
common  words  in  various  relations,  invests  the  homely  epithet 
with  regal  terseness  or  classic  fancies  ;  how  he  extracts  from  the 
commonest  life  experiences  weird  rhymed  sweetness,  or  uncloud& 
the  daisy,  in  short,  how 

"  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Choice  words,  passages  and  whole  selections  must  be  learned 
and  committed  to  memory  for  slow  absorption  and  to  serve  as 
measuring  units  for  further  and  fuller  criticism.  Such  enlarge- 
ment and  enrichment  of  the  vocabulary  and  stores  of  imagery  is 
indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of  a  growing  and  ever  rising 
standard  of  taste.  And  only  a  truly  catholic  taste,  one  that  can 
touch  the  heights,  the  depths  and  the  breadths  of  literature,  will 
satisfy  the  literatus. 

The  mechanical  elements  and  accidents  of  literature  must  be 
included.  The  kinds  of  prose  and  poetry,  the  paragraph,  stanza, 
sentence,  verse,  meter,  rhythm  and  pause,  areiindispensable  to  a 
finished  work  of  literary  art  as  they  are  part  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  effect.  Grammar  and  parody,  rhetoric  and  philology  —  in 
truth  all  the  elements  of  literary  style  must  be  sought  out,  anal- 
yzed and  mastered. 

I  have  tried  to  set  and  keep  the  face  authorward,  not,  however, 
in  blindness  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  the  highestjpractical  aim  of 
self-interest  is  the  acquisition  of  these  graces  and  powers  —  the 
enlargement,  enrichment  and  adornment  of  the^reader's  own  per- 
sonality. One  question  more  is  unanswered.3£  How  the  author 
reads  ?  This  requires  him  to  be  read,  and  this jin  turn  involves 
the  making  of  good  readers,  true  readers,  e.  g.,  real  interpreters 
of  the  thoughts  of  another.     Reading  according  to  the  instruction 
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of  Nehemiah :  "  So  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God 
dUtinctly  and  gave  the  aense^  and  caused  them  to  understand  "  *  — has 
not  to  my  knowledge  been  improved  upon.  A  good  reader,  silent 
or  oral,  or  both,  and  he  only  can  give  to  himself  or  to  another  the 
sense  and  cause  himself  or  another  to  understand. 

*  Nehemiah,  ylil.,  8 :    King  James'  version. 


BOYCOTTING   THE  R'S. 

PRIN.  N.  H.  WHITTEHORE,  DORCHESTER. 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  writer  being  in  St.  Paul,  was  accosted 
one  day  by  a  little  boy  with  this  question :  "  Say,  Mister, 
is  that  a  dead  horse  ?  "  What  he  had  seen  was  the  back  of  a  red 
sleigh  dimly  visible  in  a  neighboring  shed  ;  but  the  way  in  which 
he  pronounced  the  letter  r  in  the  words  "  Mister  "  and  "  horse  *' 
caused  me  to  feel  a  greater  interest  in  answering  his  question. 
So  universal  was  the  custom  of  recognizing  this  letter  in  speak- 
ing, that  I  found  myself  inclined  to  attempt  imitating  the  West- 
erners, while  among  them ;  but  my  success  was  not  entirely  com- 
plete, for  some  informed  me  that  my  speech  indicated  that  I  came 
from  the  East.  It  was  useless  to  deny  either  charge,  that  of  being 
born  in  New  England,  or  of  not  properly  sounding  the  r.  One  of 
the  difficult  things  to  correct  in  our  schools  is  the  omission  of  this 
letter  in  the  spoken  word.  Fortunately  we  are  sometimes  forced 
to  pay  our  respects  to  it  in  certain  words  like  starry^  where  the 
letter  is  doubled,  but  alas,  how  few  give  it  the  slightest  attention 
in  the  word  star  I  Often  the  words  father  and  farther  are  identi- 
cal when  spoken.  JSTorde  is  called  "  boss,"  and,  if  corrected,  the 
pupil  will  say  "  haw-us  "  and  think  he's  right.  The  word  Lord 
is  "law-ud,"  and  sometimes  the  word  Q^od  is  spoken  with  an 
unpleasant  drawl  rhyming  with  "  law-ud  " ;  though  this  is  not  so 
common  as  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

Many  times  the  writer  has  heard  this :  "  Union  and  libbuty, 
one  Sv-iih  mo-Sh"!  Not  over  a  hundred  miles  from  Boston,  a 
teacher,  some  years  ago,  asked  a  pupil  to  decline  ^^  she,"  and  this 
is  the  way  it  was  said  :  "  Nom.  she,  poss.  ho-e  or  ho  es,  obj.  ho-e." 
Soon  it  became  evident  that  the  syllables  er,  re^  ur^  ir^  eft.,  in  that 
locality  were  commonly,  in  monosyllables,  pronounced  "o-e." 
Church  was  "  cho-ech  "  ;  first  was  "  fo-est "  ;  learn  was  "  lo-en  ". 
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The  statement,  '*  The  first  words  that  Mary  heard  were  "  would 
be  served  in  this  way :  "  The  fo-eat  wo-eds  that  Mary  ho-ed 
w6-e." 

So  it  appears  that  the  letter  r  has  had,  and  is  having  in  New 
England,  an  unfortunate  experience ;  and  if  any  means  can  be 
invented  to  prevent  such  wholesale  boycotting,  the  writer  will  be 
glad  to  contribute  towards  having  it  patented  and  put  on  the 
market. 

Holmes  said  it  is  not  well  to  "Try  over-hard  to  roll  the  British 
r  " ;  but  in  the  same  connection  he  made  a  strong  plea  for  correct 
pronunciation.  Notice  in  the  poem,  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  how 
much  the  words  "  tenderly  "  and  "  slenderly "  are  improved  by 
sounding  properly  the  r.  In  the  '*  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,'^ 
read  the  words  charge^  forward^  stormed^  thundered^  wondered^ 
sluxttered,  sundered^  blundered^  in  two  ways,  the  incorrect  and  the 
correct,  and  the  latter  will  commend  itself. 

I  have  little  respect  for  the  bicycle  speed,  somewhat  common, 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  when  this  is  accompanied  with  an 
almost  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  letter  r,  the  case  ia 
lamentable. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  one  hears  a  clergyman  of  the  old 
school  read  from  the  Bible  such  passages  as  occur  in  the  firat  two 
verses  of  the  ninetieth  psalm,  giving  time  enough  for  emphasis 
and  correct  pronunciation,  including  the  much-abused  r,  how 
much  more  impressive.  Is  there  any  book  that  ought  to  be  read 
more  impressively  ? 

When  the  elder  Booth  wished  to  show  his  power  to  circles  of 
friends,  he  would  choose  for  his  impersonations  favorite  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament.  I  wonder  if  he  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful had  he  neglected  the  r's  ? 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  suggested  here  regarding  this 
much-abused  letter,  other  letters  might  be  mentioned  that  are 
ostracized  by  custom,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  include  them  in 
this  article. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  for  us  all  to  establish  a  court  of  self- 
examination  for  such  offences,  to  see  how  guilty  we  really  are, 
and  then  to  pass  judgment,  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  presid- 
ing judge,  the  flagrancy  of  the  case  and  the  age  of  the  culprit 
may  justify.  Of  course,  a  youthful  offender  should  be  let  off 
more  easily  than  an  old  sinner. 
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DE  VEL  OP  ME  NT 

L    AND  B.  G.  SBTMOUB.  BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 

I. 

"nnvEVELOPMENT"  means  — what?  The  word  is  swathed 
-L/  in  mystery  like  unto  that  which  envelops  "  life."  Sci- 
ence has  answered  all  around  it ;  has  not  answered  the  question 
itself.  Yet  no  one  doubts  that  development  exists  —  is  omnipres- 
ent. Especially  parents  and  all  educators  are  sure  that,  whatever 
explains  it,  children  develop.  Therefore,  parents  and  educators, 
if  no  one  else,  have  immediate  need  for  a  definite  hypothesis,  at 
least,  about  development. 

Now,  wherever  we  look  our  senses  are  greeted  by  visible  phe- 
nomena. These  phenomena  are  ordinarily  very  complex,  and  in 
order  to  find  out  anything  about  them,  it  seems  as  if  we  must 
take  them  one  by  one  —  at  least,  so  far  as  it  is  posi^ible  to  isolate 
them.  This  has,  indeed,  come  to  be  thought  the  only  sane  pro- 
cedure. Nevertheless,  after  we  have  done  all  this,  we  find  our- 
selves facing  a  blank  wall  when  we  try  to  use  our  knowledge  in 
actual  life.  If  the  problem  of  life  were  simply  to  shift  phenomena 
from  this  to  that  —  like  checkers  on  a  board  —  this  scientific 
knowledge  would  serve  us  perfectly.  And  such  purpose  the 
great  modern  advance  in  science  has  served.  It  has  ^^  changed 
the  face  of  the  world."  But  it  has  not  solved  nor,  so  far,  helped 
to  solve,  one  single  practical  problem  of  life  —  has  not,  for 
instance,  ^^ lightened  the  day's  toil  of  a  single  human  being" ;  has 
not,  above  all,  helped  us  to  make  our  children  any  better  men 
than  they  of  olden  time.  And  thinking  about  this,  we  must  con- 
fess that  there  is  some  wholly  essential  factor  in  life  which  we 
have  neglected  to  consider  —  which  yet  must  be  heeded  before 
any  of  our  knowledge  can  properly  be  called  practical.  In 
framing  a  development  Tiypothesis,  let  us  therefore  try  to  find 
this  neglected  factor  and  give  it  due  consideration. 

The  phenomena  of  any  individual  thing  are  always  changing  — 
are  different  under  different  circumstances  and  very  different. 
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usually,  from  those  of  another  individual  under  apparently  very 
similar  circumstances.  The  particular  aspect  of  them  depends, 
in  fact,  upon  environment  —  p.ist  as  well  as  present.  In  other 
words,  on  elements  incalculable  in  number  and  combinations. 
That  is  one  evident  reason  why  laboratory  results  do  not  much 
help  the  educator  in  dealing  with  live  children. 

But,  through  all  this  "dance  of  plastic  circumstance,"  the 
nature  of  each  thing  remains  the  same.  A  daisy  remains  a  daisy, 
and  that  daisy  so  long  as  it  lives.  Outside  happenings  make  no 
difference.  A  duckling  does  not  change  to  a  chicken  because  it 
is  hatched  by  a  hen.  All  the  jungle  life  did  not  change  little 
Mowgli  from  a  man-cub  into  a  wolf-cub.  Properly,  this  nature  is 
called  the  internal,  since  nothing  from  outside  itself  affects  it. 

Now  this  inner  nature  of  things  is  made  perfectly  visible  by  the 
bodily  phenomena  of  them  —  is  shown  completely  by  what  is  right 
before  our  eyes  at  any  one  instant,  even  if  we  do  not  know  the 
name  or  a  single  item  about  the  thing.  And,  primarily,  our  recog- 
nition of  things  is  not  a  judgment  nor  the  result  of  any  mental 
process.  It  is  direct  insight  into  the  inner,  indivisible  nature  of 
the  thing  we  are  looking  at.  That  is  why  we  at  once  see  things 
as  wholes.  The  manifold  bodily  phenomena  directly  reveal  the 
single,  indivisible  nature  which  produces  all  that  we  behold. 

Notice  a  little  child.  At  first  he  is  not  capable  of  more  than 
cursory,  sense  impressions.  But,  so  long  as  he  remains  a  child, 
(say  till  six  or  seven),  his  predominant  interest  is  with  these. 
What  does  he  care  to  know  about  things?  Nothing  —  unless 
unnatural  training  has  supplanted  his  natural  power.  But  the 
thing  itself !  See  joy  radiate  from  the  whole  child  at  a  butterfly 
flashing  by,  at  the  sunny  hues  of  a  flower  —  see  the  breathless  ten- 
derness with  which  he  bends  to  watch  the  butterfly  which  now, 
with  outspread  wings,  is  resting  for  a  moment  on  the  flower-cup. 
And  again,  see  the  same  child  so  absorbed  in  play  with  the  bits  of 
stone  he  has  gathered,  that  nothing  can  distract  him  —  except  an 
improving  lecture  about  those  same  stones  !  What,  then,  so  com- 
pletely occupies  the  child's  attention?  Something,  evidently, 
that  he  sees  there  and  not  uncertainly.  Nor  is  it  the  particular 
qualities,  properties  or  habits  of  things  —  else  he  would  study  the 
things.  But  a  careless  inspection  suflices  the  thing  itself,  and  his 
real  concern  is  with  representing  it  in  its  wholeness  by  another 
object  —  his  plaything.     And  although  he  certainly  studies  his 
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plaything,  it  is  certainly  not  with  "  scientific "  intent,  since  his 
plaything  represents  to  him  something  other  than  it  really  is. 

Thus,  new-born  man,  for  years  before  he  attempts  any  scientific 
study  of  particulars,  spends  all  his  might  on  getting  hold  of  the 
internal,  unchanging  nature  of  life,  as  all  phenomena  reveal  it ; 
and  can  do  no  otherwise.  Which  fact,  if  we  concede  it  to  exist, 
points  out  why  scientific  results  have  not  yet  helped  us  with  the 
life-problems.  We  '*  neglect "  what  is  the  humanly  necessary 
basis  of  all  practical  knowledge.  To  speak  plainly,  we  talk  and 
study  before  we  have  yet  got  hold  of  anything  to  talk  about  or 
anything  to  study.  If  we  were  anyways  conscious  of  the  actual 
life  we  live  and  prate  about,  our  adult  interests  could  never  be 
absolutely  empty  as  they  are,  of  interest  to  children.  We  grown 
folks  are  not  "  above  "  children  in  our  interests  —  we  are  only 
abstracted  in  our  interests  from  children,  as  we  are  from  all  actual 
life,  and,  notably,  from  one  another. 

Therefore,  letting  little  children  lead  us  back  to  the  beginning 
of  practical  knowledge,  what  is  this  unchanging  nature  of  actual 
life,  which  is  seen  at  a  glance  ?  At  one  glance  out  on  the  world 
we  see  alljthingsjalike  to  be  wholes  —  one  not  more  or  less  or 
differently  a  whole  than  any  other.  At  the  same  glance  we  see 
each  whole  to  be  separate  and  different  from  every  other  one  — 
an  individual.  At  the  same  glance  we  see  each  of  these  inde- 
pendent individuals  existing  and  acting  in  and  through  the  envi- 
ronment made  by  all  the  rest.  Whether  we  notice  it  or  neglect 
it,  we  see  this  wherever  we  look.  It  is  the  unchanging  (therefore 
inner)  nature  of  things.  It  is  what  the  child  sees  by  direct 
insight,  and  what  he  is  so  interested  in  throughout  his  childhood. 

But  here  is  a  nature  which  is  three  things  at  once :      Unity^ 

since  it  is  the  same  everywhere ;  Individuality^  since  it  manifests 

itself  always  in  completely  separate   and   different  individuals; 

Unification^  since  it  reconciles  sameness  and  differences  in  a  whole 

of  which  all  are  members. 

The  nature  of  things^then  is,  and  is  seen  to  be,  an  indivisible 
triunity.  Because  indivisible  it  is  completely  disclosed  to  the 
insight  at  one  look  —  even  of  the  smallest  child.  Because  tri- 
une, it  appears  —  not  part  in  this  and  part  in  that,  but  —  with 
undiminished  entirety  within  everything ;  it  is  the  universal 
nature. 

Now,  seeing  this,  what  does  the  child  do  ?     Does  he  sit  quiet 
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and  try  to  spin  out  a  theory  about  it?  By  no  means.  He  con- 
cerns himself  wholly  with  sense-perceptable  phenomena.  But 
instead  of  observing,  he  plays  I  What  does  this  signify  ?  Igno- 
rance and  incapacity  ?     Let  us  look  more  closely. 

The  child  has  always  before  him  what  we  neglect:  the  indivlsa- 
bly  triune  whole,  which  appears  to  his  direct  insight  just  as  com- 
pletely in  one  phenomenon  as  in  any  other  or  in  all  together. 
This  whole  —  the  living  thing  —  is  what  he  is  interested  in^ 
because  it  is  what  he  sees,  directly,  completely  and  continually. 
He  is  concerned  with  the  unity  of  life,  from  which  all  its  manifold 
and  varying  phenomena  proceed  —  with  the  internal  which  is 
revealed  alike  by  every  one  of  those  phenomena.  Therefore,, 
instead  of  studying  particular  phenomena,  he  applies  himself  to- 
the  process  by  which,  universally,  the  nature  of  things  reveals 
itself  in  phenomena.  He  goes  to  the  living  thing  and  finds  what 
it  does,  what  it  shows  about  itself  —  how  this  life-whole  acts. 
Notice,  he  does  not  experiment,  making  it  act;  but  takes  the 
most  obvious  thing  he  sees  it  do  of  its  own  accord.  And  that 
thing  he  independently  does  himself  and  represents  it  with  his 
plaything.  It  is  actual  life,  in  its  original,  undivided  wholeness, 
that  the  child  is  studying  in  his  play.  And  certainly  a  course 
taken  spontaneously  and  without  exception  by  every  human  being 
at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  may  be  trusted  to  be  inherently 
necessary  to  any  practical  knowledge  about  life. 

Children  always  turn  to  the  activities  of  things  and  fasten  upon 
those.  Now  the  activities  of  things  are  concerned  at  one  and  the 
same  time  with  internal  and  external.  Thus,  action  is  shown  in 
any  particular  case,  by  its  visible  effects  —  phenomena.  If  out- 
side conditions  had  been  different,  the  visible  effects  would  have 
been  different.  Hence,  actions  can  be  studied  scientifically, 
without  regard  to  the  specific  nature  that  produced  them.  They 
belong  to  the  external  as  such. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  seed,  a  certain  egg  or  mineral,  acts 
only  in  a  certain  way  —  "  according  to  its  kind"  and,  moreover, 
differently  from  any  other  of  its  kind.  An  acorn,  planted,  pro- 
duces nothing  but  an  oak-plant ;  a  human,  reproductive-cell, 
fertilized,  nothing  but  a  human  being  and  a  particular  human 
being.  No  experimental  treatment  can  make  it  do  otherwise.  If 
it  could,  experimenting  would  itself  be  useless.  Thus  the  activi- 
ties of  things  belong,  equally,  to  the  unchanging  internal.     And 
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the  child  turns  to  the  activities  of  things  because  by  these  and  by 
these  only  is  the  unchanging  wholeness  which  he  sees  every- 
where, to  be  understood. 

Now  this  universal  process,  shown  in  the  activities  of  things, 
by  which  the  internal  reveals  itself  in  phenomena  —  what  the 
child  so  earnestly  studies  (in  his  peculiar  way),  and  by  which 
alone  actual  life  can  be  comprehended  —  this,  we  may  assume,  is 
what  development  means.  If  we  can  go  on  and  find  what  this- 
process  consists  in,  we  shall  have  the  law  of  development  as  it 
works  in  actual  life.  The  child  is  not  only  developing  according  to- 
this  la\f,  but  towards  actual  consciousness  of  it  —  probably  begin- 
ning that  in  the  only  way  possible  for  human  beings.  Let  us, 
then,  first  look  to  him  for  the  process. 

The  most  helpless  of  creatures  is  the  new-born  child.  He  is 
probably  without  instincts  —  he  is  certainly  without  a  single 
experience.  The  changeless  nature  of  the  world  does  not  change 
upon  his  advent,  but,  whether  or  not  he  sees  this  nature,  he  is 
surely  not  aware  that  he  sees  it.  He  has  a  feeling  of  his  own 
existence,  but  no  sense  of  any  difference  between  him  and  all.* 
How  does  he  begin  to  be  aware  ?  He  stirs.  Spontaneously,  he 
stirs  —  stirs  not  because  outside  things  stir  him,  but  because  he  is 
alive.  The  same  outside  influences  stream  in  upon  a  still-born 
babe,  but  he  does  not  act.  Not  till  he  has  moved  himself  can 
anything  arise  before  him  —  can  any  experience  be  Ai«  experience. 
Arid  with  that  first  experience,  the  whole  problem  of  life  presents 
itself  to  him  as  the  problem  of  his  own  life.  So  it  is  at  every 
later  period.  When,  for  instance,  he  stirs  from  his  fixed  position 
and  walks,  he  runs  against  this  thing  and  that.  Then  for  the  first 
time  it  is  his  own  problem  — a  thing  he  is  aware  of  —  that  he  and 
all  outside  things  have  bodies  existing  in  space.  The  subject  of 
consciousness  (not  moonshine  knowledge)  in  every  possible- 
aspect  of  it,  arises  before  the  child  in  this  way  and  not  otherwise : 
by  his  own  spontaneous  action. 

•  See  an  Interesting  experience  noted  by  one  recovering  ftrom  a  syncope.   Janets 
Aatomatisme  Psyohologiqae,  p.  43.   Paris :   1889, 
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EDITORIAL. 

'TXT'E  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  State  Boards  of  Education, 
V  V  through  their  appropriate  officers,  exercise  the  utmost  vigil- 
ance in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  sanitary  conditions  in  the  country 
schools.  We  believe  that  a  high  average  of  healthfulness  is  now 
secured  in  the  cily  schools,  and  that  any  gross  violation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  cleanliness  and  decency  are  quickly  detected  and  remedied  in 
the  more  populous  centers,  where  public  sentiment  has  been  educated 
and  where  supervision  is  thorough  and  responsibility  definitely  fixed. 
In  the  country  districts  it  is  different  in  many  ways.  The  public  is  not 
so  alert,  supervision  is  more  lax,  and  it  is  easier  for  the  teacher  to  shift 
the  responsibility  upon  the  superintendent,  the  superintendent  upon  the 
committee,  etc.,  until  no  one  knows  just  what  his  rights  are,  or  who  is 
to  blame  when  things  go  wrong.  We  know  of  schools  in  the  rural 
districts  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  our  Commonwealths  where 
gross  sanitary  evils  exist  and  have  existed  for  a  long  time,  uncorrected 
if  not  unnoticed.  There  are  the  usual  varieties  of  pupils ;  American, 
Irish,  French,  etc.  The  parents  of  some  of  the  American  children  are 
obliged  to  change  the  latter's  clothing  on  their  return  from  school  each 
day,  having  separate  suits  for  school  and  home  use,  on  account  of  the 
intolerable  odor  imparted  by  the  close,  foul  air  of  the  school  room ; 
while  the  children  themselves  complain  of  the  temperature  being  almost 
unendurably  cold  on  account  of  the  defective  flue  which  fills  the  room 
with  smoke  instead  of  heat  when  the  wind  is  in  particular  directions. 
In  one  school  house  the  water  drips  from  the  faucet  and  runs  from  the 
sink  under  the  school  room,  where  it  stands  in  pools,  year  in  and  year 
out.  The  condition  of  the  outhouses  is  often  intolerably  filthy,  and  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  lower  class  pupils  are  animated  externally,  if  not 
internally.  In  one  school  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  a  hopelessly 
idiotic  child  was  allowed  to  attend  every  day  and  mingle  with  the  other 
<;hildren,  for  the  sole  reason  that  his  parents  wished  to  be  rid  of  the  care 
of  him  at  home.  The  feelings  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the  other 
pupils,  thus  brought  into  daily  association  with  the  revolting  spectacle 
of  imbecility,  did  not  enter  into  the  consideration.  We  think  such 
things  as  we  have  here  specified  are  all  too  common  in  the  country 
schools.     They  should  be  sharply  looked  into. 
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THE  average  political  worker,  big  and  little,  now-a-days,  has  his 
periodical  ''  shy"  at  Ex-Senator  Henry  F.  Blair  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.    Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  proposition,  that  perhaps  the 
best  use  that  could  probably  be  made  of  our  ten  thousand,  more  or  less, 
real  statesmen,  would  be  to  transfer  them  for  a  season  to  the  legisla 
tures,   city  councils   and   school   boards   at  present  sadly  in  need  of 
'^  statesmanship,"  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand  the  animus  of  the 
persistent  depreciation  of  this  gentleman,  which  is  not  even  confined  to 
his  political  opponents.     Just  now,  it  is  perhaps  the  ill- fortune,  but  a 
generation  hence  it  may  be  counted  the  good  fortune  of  Senator  Blair, 
that,   at  a  critical  period  in  the  '^reconstruction  process"  he  appeared 
on  the  political  upland  of  American  life,   the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  telling  the  people  that  universal  education  was  not  only  the 
panacea  for  all  undesirable  public  maladies  down  South,  but  for  the 
even  more  desperate  radical  perils  of  American  society  at  the  North. 
That  he  made  a  great  many  long  speeches  that  were  a  bore  to  the 
"great  educators'*  and  printed  volumes  of  what  is  contemptuously 
called  '^  educational    commonplace,"  and,  to  a  great  many  political 
workera  became  a  marplot  and  a  vexation,  is  an  infirmity  that  he  shares 
with  every  man  who  attempts  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  American  people 
on  any  important  theme.     His  one  great  achievement  that  has  given 
him  a  permanent  high  seat  of  honor  among  the  public  men  of  his  day 
is  the  fact  that,  for  ten  years,  he  did  arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of 
that  most  impatient  of  all  assemblies,  the  eighty  and  more  men  repre- 
senting more  than  forty  commonwealths ;  that  he  compelled  these  men 
to  lay  aside,  for  a  season,  again  and  again,  their  sectional,  partisan  and 
ecclesiastical  animosities  and  discuss  the  problem[of  the  new  American 
civilization  on  a  higher  plane  than  ever  before  or  since  in  that  body ; 
that  three  times  he  carried  the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  Senate  in  favor 
of  national  aid  to  education ;  that  he  summoned  to  the  hearty  approba- 
tion of  this  measure  the  majority  of  the  great  agencies  then  and  now 
at  work  for  the  educational  uplifting  of  the  South,  with  the  almost 
unqualified  endorsement  of  the  large  majority  of  educators  of  national 
reputation;  that  his  opposition  in  the  Senate  was  notably  from  the 
extreme  partisans  and  incorrigibles  who  have  since  been  repudiated  by 
their  constituents ;  and  that  best  of  all,   this]  movement  in  Congress 
woke  up  a  spirit  of  hopefulness,  intelligence  and  patriotic  enthusiasm 
in  all  the  Southern  states  that  enabled  the  educational  public  to  push 
the  common  school  so  effectively  that  much  of  the  benefit  resulting 
from  his  own  measure  has  been  realized  by  thejextraordinary  effort  of 
the  Southern  people  themselves,  and  on  the  first^Wednesday  of  Novem- 
ber last,  the  conviction  was  borne  in  upon  the  superior  American  mind 
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as  never  before  that,  unless  one-half  of  our  seventy  millions  of  people, 
within  the  coming  generation,  can  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelli- 
gence and  moral  citizenship,  the  omens  of  last  summer  are  only  proph- 
>etic  of  cyclonic  presidential  campaigns  ahead.  No  American  statesman 
was  ever  more  thoroughly  vindicated  in  defeat  by  the  methods  by  which 
that  defeat  was  accomplished,  and  by  the  future  developments  along 
the  lines  of  his  public  activity,  than  Senator  Blair  of  New  Hampshire. 
There  is,  unless  we  greatly  mistake,  further  use  for  the  sort  of  public 
man  of  which  he  is  a  type  iu  the  near  educational  future  of  the  country. 

WENDELL  PHILLIPS  once  characterized  a  distinguished  public 
man  as  *'a  statesman  who  was  accounted  a  man  of  gigantic 
intellect,  on  the  strength  of  the  omission  of  a  conscience  in  his  original 
make-up."  A  good  deal  of  the  hostile  criticism  of  our  public  school 
system,  not  only  by  the  irresponsible  scribblers  on  education  that  seem 
to  have  the  run  of  the  metropolitan  journals  and  great  magazines,  but 
by  people  who  are  justly  distinguished  for  mental  and  executive,  and 
often  large  and  varied  mental  superiority,  can  only  be  accounted  for  in 
the  way  that  the  brilliant  New  York  authoress,  Mrs.  Kirkland, 
^^  sized  up  "  a  notable  clerical  figure  in  the  metropolis,  as  ^^  a  gentleman 
of  such  magnificent  deficiencies."  In  the  intense  American  life  of 
to-day,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difificult  for  any  man,  however 
able  and  worthy,  to  become  permanently  distinguished,  except  by  work- 
ing one  side  of  his  nature  until  he  produces  not  only  a  chronic 
*•*'  deficiency,"  but  often  an  absolute  vacuum  in  another  quarter  equally 
■essential  to  an  all-round  manhood.  The  disputants  on  every  vital 
theme  do  great  injustice  when  they  accuse  each  other  of  wilful  misrep- 
resentation or  concealment  of  facts  that  make  for  opposing  theories 
and  policies.  The  vast  majority  of  these  powerful  people  are  not 
below  but  far  above  the  average  of  sincerity,  honesty  and  a  laudable 
desire  to  benefit  society.  But  in  the  protracted  studies  through  which 
every  representative  of  any  "  burning  question,"  especially  any 
'*  reform  movement,"  must  live  in  order  to  become  an  authority  on  any 
side,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  he  should  run  the  risk  of  permanently 
maiming  himself ;  perhaps  in  the  very  region  of  his  mind  whose  health- 
ful action  is  essential  to  a  fair  judgment  on  his  favorite  topic  or  pur- 
suit. 

This  evil  is  becoming  greatly  aggravated  by  the  introduction  of 
great  numbers  of  educated,  attractive  and  enthusiastic  women  as  work- 
ers and  public  speakers  on  the  most  complicated  questions  now  before 
the  public.  Every  school- boy  will  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
absolutely  fair  treatment  from  his  school- mistress ;    the  necessity  to 
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admire  and  love  always  comiDg  in  to  spoil  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  favorite  boy.  Probably  the  boy  puts  his  side  too  strong.  But  the 
strange  omission  of  round-about  judgment  in  multitudes  of  these  inter- 
esting and  magnetic  woman  advocates  of  the  millenium  is  apparent  and 
has  far  more  to  do  with  the  holding  back  of  the  majority  of  the  plain 
and  practical  contingent  of  the  sex  than  the  opposition  of  <^  tyrannical 
man."  Only  yesterday,  one  of  the  most  promising  and  persuasive  of 
the  younger  lady  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  seriously  explained  the 
fact  of  the  strange  indifference  of  women  to  the  use  of  their  present 
opportunity,  by  far  the  most  important,  of  school  suffrage,  on  the  ground 
that  ^'  there  had  been  no  instance  in  history  where  a  disfranchised  class 
had  made  serious  effort  to  attain  this  high  privilege  of  citizenship." 
She  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  singular  fallacy  of  '  ^  lump- 
ing" the  women  of  the  United  States  of  the  pi'esent  time  with  the 
emancipated  negroes  and  ignorant  peasant  classes  of  our  own  and  other 
•countries,  the  vast  majority  of  whom,  until  half  a  century  ago,  were 
living  in  an  environment  of  ignorance,  superstition,  shiftlessness,  vul- 
garity and  vice.  Her  habit  of  mind  had  become  so  fixed,  of  dividing 
her  sex  on  the  hard  and  fast  line  of  faith  in  her  own  panacea  for  social 
redemption,  that  the  great  mass  of  superior  American  women  in  her 
•category  were  accounted  as  the  goats  on  the  left  hand.  We  remember 
years  ago,  asking  Lucretia  Mott,  the  princess  of  the  woman  reform 
contingent  of  her  day,  what  she  regarded  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  Amencan  society.  Looking  up  from  her  knitting- 
work,  the  good  little  Quaker  lady  replied  with  perfect  sincerity,  as  if 
announcing  an  axiom  in  Euclid :  "The  reverend  clergy."  Of  course, 
in  this  *' grand  and  awful  time"  in  which  we  are  *'  living  and  moving," 
we  need  Col.  Robert  G.  IngersoU  to  improve  on  the  Creator  by  giving  us  a 
man  with  eyes  all  round  his  head,  that  "foresight "  and  "  hindsight "  may 
become  equivalents.  But  until  this  comes,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at 
this  development  of  "  magnificent  deficiencies,"  especially  in  the  critics 
of  a  region  so  complex  as  the  vast  and  shifting  realm  of  common  school 
education  in  the  United  States. 
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DRA  WING  IN  NE  W  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

HENRY  G.  SCHNEIDER.  NEW  TORE  ClTf. 

DRAWING  has  ever  been  considered  the  handmaiden  of  other 
school  subjects.  In  the  old  days,  the  drawing- master  was 
expected  to  teach  some  other  subjects  as  well ;  wnting,  for  instance. 
Only  recently  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  appointed  a  supervisor 
of  drawing  and  manual  training. 

Now  the  zoologist  makes  drawing  a  test  of  correct  perception  of  the 
the  type  vertebrate  studied;  the  mathematician  uses  drawing  in  his 
diagrams ;  the  geographer  and  the  historian  illustrate  their  text-books 
by  diagrams,  pictures  —  a  work  like  Frye's  is  only  saved  by  its  marvel- 
lous illustrations.  In  short,  all  branches  of  the  curriculum  call  upon 
drawing,  the  Cinderella  of  our  school  household,  but  as  a  drudge  and 
handmaid  only ;  none,  like  her  jealous  sisters  in  the  nursery  tale,  admit 
her  just  claims  to  recognition  in  her  own  right  until  Cinderella  has 
become  a  princess.  Nor  is  Professor  O'Shea  in  his  October  article  on 
the  ''Relation  of  Drawing  to  Nature  Study,"  the  fairy  godmother 
whose  magic  wand  is  to  transform  Drawing,  the  drudge,  into  the 
Princess  she  really  is. 

His  psychology  of  drawing,  even,  does  not  agree  with  the  psychology 
of  Ladd,  of  Scripture,  or  of  Bain.  He  agrees  with  Spencer  in  mak- 
ing drawing  an  aid  to  science  work,  but  some  of  his  cautious  statements 
are  at  variance  with  the  new  psychology.  Like  Cinderella's  jealous  sis- 
ters, he  neglects  her  just  claims  to  culture  and  would  keep  her  as  she 
has  long  been,  a  schoolhouse  maid  of  all  work. 

Language,  that  is  English,  is  anotber  Cinderella  in  the  school 
courses.  Drawing,  in  its  most  useful  pedagogical  aspect  is,  like  lan- 
guage, a  means  of  expression.  Expression  by  drawing  can  become  a 
most  efficient  means  of  mind  training,  and  we  must  wait,  like  Cinder- 
ella of  old,  for  the  magic  wand  of  some  good  fairy  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  English  and  her  twin  sister  in  thought  expression,  drawing, 
into  the  princesses  of  our  school  courses. 

Professor  O'Shea  I  admire  sincerely  as  an  apostle  of  the  so-called 
new  education ;  as  a  writer  on  drawing  I  do  not  admire  him  so  much, 
because,  in  spite  of  his  frankness  in  admitting  that  he  speaks  of  draw- 
ing as  a  layman,  and  in  spite  of  his  caution  in  expressions  like:  "It 
would  seem,"  "It  is,  perhaps  true,"  etc.,   with  which  he  plentifully 
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besprlDkles  his  pages,  he  makes  statements  at  variance  with  the  results 
of  experimental  psychology  and  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  any 
thoughtful  drawing  teacher.  But  to  enter  the  specialist's  field  is  dan- 
gerous for  anyone.  The  Professor  makes  fewer  errors  than  anyone 
else  who  ventures  on  this  dangerous  ground.  His  article  will  do  much 
good,  not,  however,  if  the  teachers  in  our  schools  are  unable  to  distin- 
guish its  errors  from  its  truths. 

His  plea  for  drawing  objects  from  nature  is  not  new.  *It  has  been  a 
feature  of  our  New  York  City  course  of  study  s'ince  1890.  He  believes 
that  drawing  can  be  learned  as  well  by  coordination  with  nature  study, 
therefore,  he  calls  upon  the  drawing  teacher  to  present  it  in  that  way. 
All  natural  science  teachers  will  say  ''  Amen"  !  No  one  will  deny  the 
value  of  drawing  as  an  aid  to  that  subject  any  more  than  he  will  deny 
its  aid  in  teaching  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  or  geometry,  or  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  literary  treasures  of  our  English  speech  derived 
from  illustrating  stories  or  poems. 

But  Bain  (on  page  172,  of  ^'Education  as  a  Science,")  denies  the 
value  of  drawing  as  an  aid  in  securing  correct  observation  in  its  scien- 

« 

tific  sense.  He  says :  '^  Instead  of  leading  the  way  to  science,  and  of 
stamping  on  the  mind  the  prerequisite  assemblage  of  particulars,  draw- 
ing resists  the  farther  advance  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  it 
clothes  the  particulars  with  such  concrete  interest  that  the  mind  prefers 
to  remain  in  the  concrete.  When  the  color  interest  takes  a  deep  hold 
of  the  mind,  it  breeds  an  unfitness  for  the  analytic  abstract  procedure 
of  science."  When  Professor  O'Shea  asserts  that  <*  the  eye  singly  is 
capable  of  apprehending  color  only,"  he  contradicts  Ladd  (''Outlines 
of  Experimental  Psychology,"  page  322,  et.  seq.),  where  the  nativistic 
and  empiristic  theories  of  the  eye  in  perception  are  discussed  at  length ; 
but  there  are  so  many  golden  grains  in  his  article,  so  many  principles 
of  good  teaching  therein  formulated,  and  so  much  pedagogical  wisdom 
expressed,  that  every  thoughtful  teacher  owes  his  thanks  to  Professor 
0*Shea  for  taking  up  the  subject. 

Expression  by  drawing  has  this  advantage  over  expression  by  Ian 
guage  —  the  errors  in  thought  expression  by  drawing  are  even  more 
glaring  than  in  thought  expression  by  speech. 

"  The  chief  use  of  language,"  says  Voltaire,  "is  to  disguise  thought" ; 
but  though  an  artist  who  is  a  colorist  may  attempt  to  conceal  his  errors 
in  drawing  by  the  rich  vividness  of  his  coloring,  yet  his  mastery  of 
color  cannot  conceal  his  errors  in  drawing.  The  greatest  painters,  like 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  are  masters  of  drawing. 

From  the  experience  of  drawing  teachers,  we  can  gain  many  valuable 
ideas  of  what  is  practicable  in  our  grammar  schools  in  carrying  out 
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Professor  O*  Shea's  demaDd  for  natare  study  by 'means  of  drawing.  To 
«i  certain  extent,  our  New  York  City  course  includes  the  Prang  idea  of 
the  type  form  as  a  guide  for  form  study  and  drawing.  The  very  title, 
Form  Study  and  Drawing,  shows  that  New  York  City,  in  drawing  at 
least,  is  in  the  van  of  educational  progress.  Mark  the  title :  not  draw- 
ing as  an  accomplishment,  but  drawing  as  an  aid  to  form  study.  A 
six-year  old  child  cannot  study  form  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
study.  The  child  can  learn  some  facts  of  form  in  the  kindergarten  by 
the  gifts,  the  modelling,  the  stick-laying^  as  Froebel  claims ;  but  he  can 
only  begin  to  study  form  when  his  mind  is  mature.  Form  study  in  its 
highest  sense,  requires  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  power.  Drawing 
as  a  form  study,  can  train  the  growing  mind  in  power  to  observe,  power 
to  know  and  power  to  do. 

Before  I  give  the  features  of  our  city  system  in  drawing,  I  must  state 
that  New  York  City  is  perhaps  the  only  one  to  name  its  lowest  grammar 
grade  the  eighth.  Our  eighth  and  seventh  grades  equal  the  fourth 
school  year ;  our  sixth  and  fifth  equal  the  fifth  year ;  our  fourth  and 
third  correspond  to  the  sixth  year,  and  our  second  grade  is  the  seventh 
year.  So  our  first  grade  corresponds  to  the  eighth  year,  or  grade,  in 
other  cities. 

The  unique  feature  in  our  drawing  course  is,  that  it  makes  leaf  and 
flower  study  the  basis  of  designs  in  all  grades  of  the  grammar  school ; 
thus : — 

Year.        Fourth.  Fifth.  Sixth.      Seventh  &  Eighth. 

Grade.         VIII.  VH.  VI.  and  V.  IV.          III.,  II.  and  I. 

Leaf  Studied.  Cordate.  Hastate.  Leaf  and  Flower.    Trilobate     Lobed  Leaf. 

as  in  leaf  &  flower. 

Morning  Glory.    Ivy.  Buttercup.  Ozalis.  Oak. 

Plants.         Violet  Maple.  Geranium.  Hepatica.          Maple. 

Catalfa.  Calla.  Daisy.  Tulip  tree.    Passion  vine. 

Their  nature  study  also  runs  through  the  grades  from  VIII.  to  I.,  as 
follows : 

Eighth,  useful  objects ;  seventh,  animals ;  sixth,  plants ;  fifth,  human 
body;  fourth,  stones;  third  and  second,  natural  philosophy,  i.  e.  in 
the  third  grade,  properties  of  matter  and  machines ;  and  in  the  second 
grade,  imponderable  forces  of  physics,  heat,  light,  electricity,  sound, 
air  and  water. 

All  grades  must  read  the  prescribed  text-books  on  physiology,  four 
lessons  a  week,  thanks  (  ^)  to  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
This  gives  some  knowledge  of  physiology. 

Besides  this  coordination  of  drawing  and  nature  study,  the  drawing 
course  includes  drawing  of  '<  a  simple  object  from  nature  "  in  eighth. 
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seventh  and  sixth  grades,  while  drawing  from  the  round,  <^  object 
drawing'' is. pursued  in  grades  one  and  two,  our  seventh  and  eighth 
years. 

The  course  on  type  forms  is  as  follows : 

Year.                      Fourth.                                   Fifth.  Sixth. 
Grade.             VIII.             VII.                 VI.                   V.  IV. 
Type  Form.    Semicircle  &     Circle.  Oval,  Ellipse  &    Pentagon  &  Spirals  &  sec- 
arrangements,        •              Hexagon.     Projection  of  tions  of  solids, 
curves.                                                     solids. 

I  have  always  considered  it  necessary  to  teach  these  geometrical 
figures  as  derived  from  a  solid  or  type  form,  though  some  do  not  agree 
with  my  interpretation. 

Besides  this  the  study  of  Vases  runs  through  sixth,  fifth,  fourth  and 
third  grades.  Of  course,  there  are  other  kinds  of  drawing  taught  — 
map  drawing  and  mechanical  drawing,  which  leads  to  architectural 
drawing  and  geometi*y  in  our  business  course  for  eighth-year  pupils. 

Yet  despite  this  agreement  of  our  course  with  Professor  0*Shea's 
theory,  I  do  not  consider  it  an  ideal  course  in  drawing.  No  superin- 
tendent who  is  not  a  practical  teacher  of  drawing  can  lay  out  a  course 
in  that  subject,  even  though  there  seems  to  be  much  truth  in  his  claim, 
that  a  layman  after  seeing  the  work  of  the  best  drawing  teachers  and 
reading  up  the  subject,  can  arrange  the  best  course  in  drawing. 

When  we  want  a  grand  building,  do  we  choose  as  architect,  the 
layman  who  has  seen  the  best  buildings  of  its  kind  all  over  the  world  ? 
No,  we  select  ^e  architect,  the  specialist,  who  has  seen  and  studied  as 
a  specialist,  the  best  buildings  of  the  world  and  of  all  ages,  who  also 
has  the  genius  to  evolve  from  his  own  brain  a  plan  which,  while  show- 
ing his  studies  of  aesthetic  ideals  as  embodied  elsewhere,  embodies  also 
h\%  own  ideas  in  meeting  the  purpose  and  providing  for  the  uses  to 
which  his  structure  is  to  be  put,  with  the  ideals  of  architecture. 

Only  in  this  way  did  our  World's  Fair  secure  the  able  architects  who 
housed  its  treasures  in  the  "White  City  by  the  Lake,"  that  vision  of 
•dream-like  beauty  which  arose  like  magic  on  the  swampy  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan.  There,  side  by  side  with  the  vulgar  materialism  of  hustling 
Chicago,  they  proved  the  capacity  of  the  American  mind  to  adapt  the 
^Id  Greek  ideals  to  a  purpose  and  an  occasion  beyond  their  wildest 
dreams.  Nor  are  we  wanting  in  the  genius  to  achieve  a  similar  triumph 
in  adapting  drawing  to  the  development  of  mind  in  our  elementary 
schools.  There  is  in  our  city,  a  **  drawing"  teacher  who  is  an  artist 
with  a  command  and  knowledge  of  natural  science,  an  enthusiasm  and 
fertility  in  resource  that  characterizes  the  "  born  teacher,"  who  has  for 
jears  been  studying  and  applying  in  his  classes  a  new  psychology  of 
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drawing.  He  is  about  to  publish  a  book  showing  the  results  of  his 
years  of  patient,  thorough  philosophical  investigation.  Until  now  he 
has  never  felt  ready  to  publish  his  results,  because  he  had  not  been  able 
to  satisfy  his  own  mind  that  he  had  exhausted  every  means  of  testing 
and  verifying  his  conclusions  and  guarding  against  error.  Compared 
with  a  specialist  whose  life-time  has  been  devoted  to  this  one  subject, 
Professor  O'Shea  must  yield. 

The  scholars  in  this  teacher's  classes  show  a  marvellous  growth  in  men- 
tal power  through  drawing.  His  tests  show  that  our  course  in  nature 
study  begins  rightly  about  the  fourth  school  year  when  the  child  mind 
has  begun  to  be  capable  of  studying  form. 

Let  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  sing  his  little  songs  as  he  rolls  hi& 
cube  or  his  sphere  about  in  his  hands.  He  is  learning  facts  of  form. 
Let  him  model  the  objects  he  loves  in  clay,  represent  them  by  stick- 
laying  and  express  as  well  as  he  can  by  drawing  and  by  language,  his 
little  store  of  knowledge.  Then,  after  his  three  years  of  primary  school- 
work,  he  may  have  acquired  enough  skill  to  do,  and  enough  mental 
vigor  to  "visualize,"  to  think,  then  only- is  he  able  to  expi'ess  truth  by 
drawing. 

These  scholars  "  think,  then  do."  When  they  stop  thinking,  they 
are  made  to  stop  drawing.  These  scholars  follow  the  strict  order  of 
scientific  observation  —  they  observe,  they  record  that  observation  by 
drawing,  then  they  verify,  prove  the  drawing  to  be  right.  So  does 
drawing  become  a  science,  and  with  as  much  power  as  her  sister 
sciences,  in  developing  in  the  learner,  power  to  observe, «power  to  think 
and  power  to  do.  When  they  come  to  object  drawing,  that  supreme 
test  of  intellectual  power,  power  to  see  things  as  they  are,  power  of 
seeing  objects  truly,  as  Ruskin  somewhere  aptly  says,  they  draw  what 
they  see,  not  a  conventional  idea  of  what  they  think  they  see.  Seeing 
is  a  complex  psychological  operation  —  not  even  Professor  Ladd,  or 
Professor  Scripture  dares  dogmatize  as  Professor  0*Shea  has  done. 

Yet  the  chief  value  of  his  article  to  my  mind  is  the  proof  it  gives, 
that  out  of  New  York  City,  the  Nazareth  of  school  systems  from  which 
no  good  can  ever  come,  as  Doctor  Rice  and  Professor  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  would  have  us  believe,  from  New  York  City,  I  repeat,  comes  a 
course  of  study  in  drawing  that  embodies  the  ideas  of  a  *'new"  edu- 
cator like  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea.  Education  has  earned  the  thanks  of 
every  earnest  teacher  of  New  York  City  by  its  defense  against  the 
attacks  cff  Doctor  Rice,  and  deserves  their  sincere  gratitude  for  print- 
ing Professor  O'Shea's  article,  which,  except  for  the  few  errors  I  have 
pointed  out,  is  singularly  conclusive  of  the  excellence  of  this  feature  of 
its  course  of  study. 
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CORRELATION  OF  STUDIES  AS  A  MEANS  OF 

ECONOMT. 

MISS  HABRIET  MANNING  BLAKE.  WELLESLEY  '94. 

THERE  are  few  words  in  the  educational  vocabulary  of  the  present, 
so  sure  to  bring  the  smile  of  amused  understanding  as  this  inno- 
cent little  word,  ^^  Correlation."  There  are  few  problems  in  the  educa- 
tional world  of  to-day  more  blindly  stated  and  less  nearly  solved  than 
this  same  smile- provoking  problem  of  correlation. 

The  problem  is,  I  take  it,  per  se,  one  of  economy,  for  its  object  is  to 
arrange  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  shall  most  per- 
fectly fit  the  child  to  fulfil  his  function  in  the  civilization  in  which  he  is 
placed.  To  seize  upon  natural  relations  already  existing,  to  present 
them  to  the  child  in  such  a  way  that  all  his  knowledge  shall  stand  out 
clearly  in  its  true  relations,  this  is  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  first  hope  of  achievement  must  be  in  the  principle  of 
economy  as  regards  time  and  effort  of  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  problem  arose  with  the  advent  of  the  new  education  and  its 
enlarged  curriculum.  It  must  be  solved  by  such  a  wise  grouping  and 
relating,  condensing  and  concentrating  as  shall  most  surely  carry  out 
the  idea  of  economy. 

Correlatiotf,  as  its  derivation  furnishes  the  ke}',  deals  with  relations ; 
co-relation^  the  relation  of  each  with  the  other.  The  term,  therefore, 
deals  with  the' inter-relation  of  studies.  As  lis  purpose  Indicates,  corre- 
lation must  bring  unity.  By  this  I  mean  the  arrangement  of  studies  so 
that  all  shall  form  one  whole  of  knowledge  in  the  child's  mind.  There- 
fore, not  only  must  correlation  cover  the  relation  of  each  subject  to  the 
other,  but  it  must  regard  the  relation  of  the  child  to  each  subject. 
These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  problem,  and 
the  last  is  the  greater,  the  relation  of  the  child  to  each  subject. 

Here,  of  course,  comes  in  the  key  to  the  problem,  the  study  of  the 
child.  We  have  our  reports  of  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen,  our 
abstruse  magazine  articles,  worse  than  any  problems  in  Calculus,  and 
the  great  thinkers  merely  quarrel  over  definitions,  and  because  each  is 
talking  of  a  different  matter.  In  a  recent  number  of  Education,  Supt. 
Charles  B.  Gilbert  of  St.  Paul,  makes  the  most  optimistic  and  simple 
statement  I  have  seen ;  optimistic  and  simple,  if  not  altogether  practi- 
cal. It  is  this :  *'  The  child  must  be  our  study,  and  when  all  the 
branches  of  human  learning  with  which  he  can  be  brought  into  touch,  all 
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the  activities  to  which  he  ma}^  be  stimulated,  are  properly  correlated 
with  the  demands  of  his  nature,  we  will  fiDd  that  the}'  are  correlated 
with  one  another,  and  the  miracle  will  have  been  wrought." 

All  attempts  at  correlation  through  child  study  have  been  based  upon  the 
principle  of  apperception  of  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians.  ^^The  prin- 
ciple of  apperception  declares  that  what  one  can  know  and  feel  and  wilt 
depends  upon  what  he  has  already  known  and  felt  and  willed,  or  that 
past  experiences  are  the  sole  basis  for  intellectual,  emotional  and  ethical 
growth."  That  which  is  entirely  strange  to  us  leaves  us  cold;  the 
absolutel}'  new  is  not  understood. 

The  rules  which  the  theory  of  apperception  has  discovered  are  clear 
and  simple.  First,  the  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  he  does  not  treat  of 
things  for  which  there  are  not  at  hand  sufficient  points  of  contact  in  the 
child.  Therefore,  out  of  the  whole  field  of  learning  only  those  materials 
of  knowledge  and  culture  are  to  be  selected  which  are  adapted  to  the 
temporary  stage  of  development  of  the  child. 

Secondly,  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  concern  that  something  be  apper- 
ceived,  but  that  it  should  take  place  with  the  greatest  possible  mentaV 
culture,  with  certainty,  and  without  unnecessary  expenditure  of  power. 
In  other  words,  the  studies  must  be  arranged  in  such  a  wa}'  that  every 
topic  shall  create  for  the  following  ones  numerous  strong  aids  to  apper- 
ception. 

Lastly,  the  various  parallel  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are  to  be 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  in  each  grade  as  many  as  possible  allied 
topics  may  be  associated,  so  that  what  is  related  in  fact  may  be  related 
inthe  consciousness  of  the  child. 

The  theory  of  apperception  simply  brings  out  the  power  of  available 
knowledge  to  form  the  impetus  for  new  knowledge,  and' so  we  see  that 
the  laws  of  apperception  apply  not  only  to  correlation  of  materials,  but 
to  correlation  of  successive  materials.  Not  only  do  they  furnish  the 
key  for  selecting  what  branches  are  related  and  should  be  presented  to 
the  child  in  the  grammar  school,  but  they  discover  the  relation  between 
each  subject  in  the  grammar  school  and  that  same  subject  when  it  is 
presented  to  the  boy  next  year  in  the  high  school. 

The  secret  of  apperception  is  simply  that  it  transforms  the  difficult 
and  unaccustomed  into  the  accustomed,  and  causes  us  to  grasp  every- 
thing new  by  means  of  old-time  well-known  ideas.  Since  it  accomplishes 
great  and  unusual  results  by  small  means,  in  so  far  as  it  reserves  for 
the  soul  the  greatest  amount  of  power  for  other  purposes,  it  agrees  with 
the  general  principle  of  the  least  expenditure  of  force,  or  with  that  of 
the  best  adaptability  of  means  to  ends,  the  principle  of  economy. 

Upon  this  theory  and  according  to  these  rules  have  been  based  numer- 
ous schemes  for  correlation,  and  an  infinite  number  of  more  or  less  ill- 
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defined  theories.  In  Germany  have  arisen  the  two  great  schools  of 
Herbartianism,  the  extreme  theories  of  Ziller,  and  the  plans  of  his  fol- 
lower. Rein  ;  and  the  conservative  theories  of  Stoj.  Here  in  America, 
authorities  are  divided  between  the  two  schools. 

Ziller's  plan  is  based  upon  a  purely  ethical  and  religious  principle, 
and  he  attempts  to  carry  out  his  principle  by  grouping  all  studies  around 
the  ethical  and  religious  studies  by  advancing  the  thought  that  the 
human  child  passes  in  rapid  succession  through  a  series  of  mental  stages 
which  represent  in  an  abreviated  form  the  various  epochs  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  race.  The  theory,  of  course,  being  suggested  by  the  biologi- 
cal law. 

Ziller  considers  that  this  race  development  is  recorded  in  such  stories 
as  biblical  and  other  historj*,  in  literature,  language,  etc.,  and  so  he 
would  group  all  other  studies  around  these  literary  records  and  the 
thoughts  suggested  by  them.  History,  literature,  language  and  dog- 
matic religion  hold  the  place  of  leading  studies.  Geography,  arithmetic, 
natural  science  and  the  rest  are  to  be  grouped  about  them. 

The  unique  part  of  Ziller*s  plan  is  in  his  choice  of  eight  great  culture 
epochs,  which,  as  representing  the  eight  stages  of  human  development 
are  each  represented  by  a  leading  subject.  Thus,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 
are  to  be  studied  first,  then  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  Patriarchs  and 
Moses,  Judges  and  Kings,  The  Lives  of  Christ,  St.  Paul  and  Luther. 

This,  then,  is  Ziller's  plan  in  brief.  He  never  carried  it  out.  for  he 
was  a  theorlzer,  not  a  teacher,  and  his  ideas  were  left  for  his  follower. 
Rein,  to  put  into  practice.  The  scheme  I  shall  not  attempt  to  criticise. 
I  shall  simply  name  a  few  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made. 

It  is  held  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  child's  physical  educa- 
tion ;  that  it  is  one  sided  and  narrow  because  the  moral  side  is  oveir- 
estimated ;  because  it  is  pedantic  to  connect  all  studies  with  history ; 
because  nature  study  is  given  no  larger  place,  and  because  in  the  choice 
of  subjects,  the  practical  and  creative  side  have  been  disregarded.  It 
is  further  held  that  while  there  have  been  culture  epochs,  there  have  not 
been  as  many  as  eight. 

Thus  far,  I  have  tried  to  discuss  correlation  as  a  principle.  I  have 
shown  that  it  depends  for  its  solution  upon  the  theory  of  apperception, 
and  I  have  given  a  short  account  of  the  roost  extreme  and  the  most 
unique  scheme  which  has  been  evolved  and  practised.  For  the  rest  £ 
shall  take  up  a  few  of  the  practical  difiiculties  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  successful  system  of  correlation,  and  suggest  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  arise  to  be  answered. 

Some  one  tells  the  following  story  which  illustrates  a  common  experi- 
ence, I  fancy :  ''I  remember  hearing  of  a  day's  lesson  in  a  certain 
over- correlated  cit}'.     The  subject  was  the  crow.     The  children  studied 
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the  crow,  read  about  him,  drew  him,  wrote  about  him,  added  and  sub- 
tracted him,  bought  and  sold  him,  multiplied  and  divided  him,  and  for 
aught  I  know,  carried  him  out  on  a  crow-bar."  This,  the  author  calls, 
'^  Correlation  run  mad."  The  story  Illustrates  two  evil  tendencies,  easy 
to  fall  into,  the  one,  an  over-correlation  for  the  sake  of  correlation  as 
an  end,  and  forgetful  that  it  is  simply  a  means ;  the  other,  enforced 
relation  of  subjects  in  which  there  is  no  true  and  fundamental  relation. 
It  is  generally  easier  to  be  fantastic  than  to  be  practical.  A  false  cor- 
relation is  easy  to  fall  into.  Its  remedy?  A  deep  grasp  of  the  eternal 
relations  of  thinc^s  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 

The  second  question  which  arises  is  this :  What  studies  are  unessen- 
tial, and  how  shall  essential  studies  be  grouped  ?  Whether  like  Doctor 
McMurray,  we  decide  upon  one  subject  into  which  all  others  shall  be 
concentrated,  and  whether  that  be  Doctor  Parker's  Nature  Study,  Doc- 
tor McMurray 's  History  and  Literature,  or  some  one  else's  Manual 
Training;  whether  there  be  five  great  and  important  studies  about 
which  all  the  others  should  be  grouped  as  Dr.  William  T.  Harris 
declares,  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  certain  departments  of  knowledge 
which  the  child  must  grasp  in  their  entirety,  and  which  he  needs  Tor  the 
nourishment  of  his  own  soul,  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  revealed  in 
nature,  the  knowledge  of  man,  as  history  and  literature  teach  him. 
Love  of  God  and  of  his  fellow-paan.  This  is  the  child's  gospel.  He 
must  know  before  he  can  love.    This  is  the  great  work  of  education. 

These  two  branches,  then,  with  all  they  involve,  add  to  them  others, 
if  you  will,  from  the  content  studies,  the  ends  of  all  education  The 
means  and  arts  of  expression,  reading,  writing,  drawing,  painting,  man- 
ual training,  number  -r-  all  these  are  form  studies,  the  means  by  which 
the  end  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  vehicle  by  which  the  knowledge 
is  to  be  again  expressed.  The  studies  which  are  not  necessary  for  the 
grasp  of  the  content  studies  and  for  their  expression  are  unessential, — 
harmful  details,  isolated  facts,  abstract  arithmetical  problems,  all  the 
old-fashioned  studies  for  pure  drill.  The  essential  studies  must  bo 
grouped  so  as  to  bring  out  the  true  relations  of  means  to  end^  no  matter 
what  ma}'  be  the  name  given  to  the  process.  Here,  again,  the  true  con- 
ception of  relations  must  be  in  the  teacher.  It  is  hard  to  know  where 
to  sacrifice  the  mechanical  and  tangible  for  the  sake  of  the  thought 
behind  it,  especially  with  young  children.  In  the  high  school  and  the 
college,  means  of  expression  more  easily  take  their  true  place.  It  is  in 
the  grammar  school  where  technique  is  so  crude,  and  where  the 
child  is  most  willing  to  work  upon  the  technique  that  it  is  hard  to  keep 
the  lad  in  view.  Not  that  the  mechanical  is  unimportant.  Far  from 
that.  But  that  it  must  always  OAXompany  the  content  study,  and  even 
in  the  caee  of  little  children,  it  must  not  come  first,  with  the  content 
study  following  it. 
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How  much  of  the  individuality  of  each  subject  must  be  elaborated  and 
how  much  be  left  to  its  development  through  a  related  branch?  Each 
«tudy  must  preserve  its  own  perfection  and  unity.  Subordination  does 
not  mean  sacrifice,  but  opportunity  for  greater  wholeness. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  when  shall  different  studies  commence,  and 
how  much  time  shall  be  spent  upon  each  one?  The  laws  of  appercep- 
tion answer  this,  and  at  the  same  time  one  point  must  be  noted.  A 
broad  course  of  study  should  be  so  arranged  that  naturally  related  parts 
of  the  different  coordinate  branches  should  be  taught  at  the  same  time. 

The  question  of  thoroughness  must  not  be  omitted.  When  the  child's 
mind  was  a  sort  of  scrap-box,  with  geography  in  one  pocket  and  algebra 
in  another,  and  history  in  its  proper  place,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
contents  of  each  pocket  should  be  looked  over,  reviewed  and  drilled 
into  the  child,  else  the  subject  would  be  forgotten.  Now  the  case  is 
different,  and  the  old  drill  has  been  superseded  by  a  better  way.  The 
subject  is  approached  from  its  many  sides,  turned  jnto  new  lights,  and 
so,  through  the  influence  of  variety,  is  made  surely  a  part  of  the  child. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  answered  these  questions.  I  have  simply 
touched  upon  some  of  the  principles  which  may  guide  the  answers. 
The  questions  I  shall  leave  for  wiser  heads  than  mine.  That  the  subject 
of  correlation  is  a  very  vital  one  we  will  no  more  deny  than  our  belief 
that  for  its  solution  we  must  wait  for  the  results  of  child  study,  of 
patient  experiment  and  of  time. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

THE  PHILOSOPHIC  FACULTY  OF  GERMANY  COMPARED  WITH  THE  CORRESPOND- 

ING    FACULTY  OF    FRANCE. 

The  Revue  IntemationcUe  de  V  Enseignement  for  September,  has  a 
very  interesting  article  by  M.  Ferdinand  Lot,  comparing  the  pro- 
fessional strength  of  the  philosophic  faculties  in  the  German  and  the 
French  universities. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exact  comparisons  between  institutions 
differing  widely  in  their  organization  and  nomenclature  are  clearly  stated 
by  the  author,  and  his  method  of  treatment  fully  explained. 

To  prevent  confusion,  M.  Lot  has  included  all  classes  of  university 
teachers  in  the  two  countries  under  the  general  head  of  professors, 
excepting  only  the  privat-docents  of  Germany.  France  has  no  instruc- 
tors corresponding  to  these.  To  facilitate  his  purpose,  he  has  divided 
the  comprehensive  department  to  which  his  study  pertains  into  two 
groups,  —  namely,  historical  and  philological  sciences,  and  mathemati- 
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cal  and  natural  sciences.     This  brief  explanation  will  enable  one  to 

comprehend  the-  totals   which   are   here   reproduced.     The  bracketed 
figures  in  the  German  columns  stand  for  the  privat-docents. 

HISTORICAL   AND    PHILOLOGICAL   SCIENCES. 

Subjects.  Number  of  Professors. 

France.  Germany. 

Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,                             36                     88  [65] 

Classical  Philology,                                        69                     82  [22] 

Classical  Archaeology,                                    14                     81  [22] 

Ancient  History,                                               9                     30  [22] 

Auxiliary  History  and  Sciences,                  '48                   104  [71] 

History  of  Modern  Art,                                   9                     37  [23] 

Geography,                                                      16                     29  [19] 

Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Grammar,            10                     46  [35] 

German  Philology,                                         20                     76  [45] 

English,                                                           14                     29  [18] 

French  Literature  and  Romance  Philology,    47                     48  [24] 

Oriental  Antiquities  and  Philology,             *16                     47  [32] 

Slavic  Philology,                                               2                       7  [  5] 

Egyptology,                                                       8                       8  [  6] 

Totals,                                        318                   662  [452] 

MATHEMATICAL    AND    NATURAL   SCIENCES. 

Subjects.                                             France.  Gennany, 

Mathematics,                                                   56                     88  [71] 

Astronomy,                                                     14                     31  [18] 

Physics,                                                           46                     64  [41] 

Chemistry,                                                        53                    105  [62] 

Geology  and  Paleontology,                           22                     31  [20] 

Mineralogy,                                                     12                     34  [24] 

Zoology,                                                           52                     69  [38] 

Botany,                                                             31                      55  [38] 


Totals,  286  477       [312] 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  groups,  M.  Lot  has  a  third  class,  with 
respect  to  which,  comparisons  on  the  university  basis  would  be  totally 
misleading,  since  provision  for  these  subjects  is  made  by  France  almost 
exclusively  in  special  schools  and  institutes.  As  these  subjects  are 
included  in  the  philosophical  faculty  of  Germany  they  cannot  be  omit- 
ted ;  they  are  pharmacy  with  eighteen  professors  and  fourteen  privat 
docents;  agricultural  economy  and  forestry,  forty-six  (36);  political 
sciences  and  economy,  forty-two  (34)  ;  or  a  total  of  one  hundi^  and 
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six  professors  and  eighty- four  privat  docents,  against  which  the  French 
universities  offer  only  eight  professors  of  agricultaral  chemistry. 

It  IS  only  in  Germany  that  the  branches  here  enumerated  are  grouped 
together  in  what  is  termed  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  which  M.  Lot 
calls  ^^  a  chaos  where  sciences  the  most  disparate  are  brought  together."* 
In  France,  these  branches  are  treated  separately  in  the  Faculty  of  Let- 
ters. The  discussion  of  the  statistics  throws  farther  light  upon  the- 
relative  resources  of  the  two  countries.  We  can  note  here  only  the 
comments  on  certain  subjects  in  the  second  group.  As  to  philosophy,. 
M.  Lot  says :  '^  Here  France  appears  to  be  numerically  greatly  inferior 
to  Germany.  But  in  fact  philosophy,  which  is  not  taken  up  at  all  in 
the  German  secondary  schools  (gymnasia),  forms  the  chief  subject  in 
the  last  year  of  the  lyc^e  course.  It  follows  according  to  our  author  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  German  universities  is  not  above 
the  level  of^that  given  in  the  French  secondary  couree." 

As  to  history,  mediaeval  and  modern,  and  the  auxiliary  sciences, 
M.  Lot  can  only  admit  with  regrets  the  incontestable  superiority  of  the 
German  corps.  In  a  single  branch  of  this  group,  namely,  Egyptology, 
France  reaches  numerical  equality  with  Germany.  Six  of  the  eight 
professors  of  this  branch  in  France  are  found  at  Paris,  which  is  the 
great  centre  of  this  study  in  Europe.  In  summing  up  the  situation,. 
M.  Lot  says:  '^The  numerical  situation  of  our  faculties  of  letters  is 
relatively  much  worse  than  that  of  our  faculties  of  science.  This  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  excessive  utilitarianism  of  the  French,  which 
is  fatal  to  idealism."  He  adds  somewhat  mournfully:  '^  Because 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done  to  overcome  this  numerical  deficiency,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  nothing  will  be  done." 

ft 

HERE   AND   THERE. 

At  the  University  of  Vienna,  lectures  on  Karl  Marx's  natural  eco- 
nomic theories  are  attracting  large  audiences.  The  rector  of  the  Berlin 
University  has  refused  to  allow  Helene  Lange  to  deliver  a  lecture  before 
the  student  association  for  the  study  of  social  science.  The  subject  of 
the  proposed  lecture  was :  ^^  The  Intellectual  Distinction  between  Man 
and  Woman." 

The  University  of  Dublin  has  instituted  two  examinations  for  diplo- 
mas in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  second  or  highest  diploma  can  only  be 
taken  by  candidates  who  have  had  twelve  months  of  practical  experi- 
ence, and  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  examination  in  theory. 

The  lai-gest  university  building  fund  collected  in  Great  Britain  in 
recent  years  is  intended  for  the  extension  of  Abenleen  University.  It 
exceeds  $500,000. 
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The  number  of  women  in  the  Swiss  universities  for  the  present  year, 
is  294,  of  whom,  141  are  at  Zurich,  125  at  Genoa,  25  at  Lausane,  and 
3  at  Basle.  The  large  majority  come  from  foreign  lands,  only  nineteen 
being  natives  of  Switzerland.  Russia,  as  usual,  leads  with  182  repre- 
sentatives. Germany  has  53 ;  Austria-Hungary,  8 ;  Roumania,  6 ; 
Servia  and  Bulgaria,  each  3 ;  England  and  Holland,  2  each,  and 
France,  1. 

Of  the  total  number  (294),  the  faculty  of  medicine  enrolls  183; 
philosophy  and  natural  science,  108  ;  law,  3  only. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Committee  of  the  International  Woman's 
Union,  Cardinal  Vaughan  declared  himself  entirely  favorable  to  the 
political  rights  of  women.  He  says  expressly:  "I  believe  that  the 
extension  of  the  parliamentary  franchise  to  women,  on  the  same  terms 
with  men,  would  be  a  just  and  beneficent  measure  tending  to  elevate 
rather  than  degrade  the  level  of  national  legislation." 

The  rapid  development  of  kindergarten  in  Japan  is  easily  understood 
when  we  consider  the  acute  observation  and  the  manual  skill  natural  to 
the  people,  especially  their  skill  in  delicate  and  ingenious  manipulations. 
These  same  characteristics  are  brought  into  play  in  the  study  of  natural 
history,  in  which  their  pupils  accomplish  excellent  results.  This  was 
exemplified  at  Chicago,  the  natural  history  collections  from  Japanese 
schools,  i.  e.,  drawings  of  animals  and  plants  often  set  in  a  natural 
landscape,  far  surpassing  in  artistic  finish  those  of  any  other  school 
•children  in  the  world.  a.  t.  s. 


AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publlBherg  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Charles  F.  Jackson,  director  of  drawing  in  the 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  students  in  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing,  it  being  the  authored  method  of  teaching  these  subjects 
for  the  past  ten  years.  Twenty  plates  and  seventy-seven  figures,  representing  as 
many  problems  are  given.  These  problems  are  in  geometry,  the  helix,  projeetions 
and  intersecting  solids.  The  directions  are  lucid  and  the  problems  are  practically 
stated;  the  drawings  are  admirable.  Teachers,  art  students  and  artists  will  find 
the  book  exceedingly  helpful.  .  Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Thb  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,  by  Charles  A.  Hobbs,  is  a  practical  attempt 
to  set  forth  the  principles  of  this  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student  will 
have  to  do  his  own  thinking.  From  the  very  outset  and  in  every  proposition  the 
pupil  must,  in  using  this  book,  think  out  the  reasons  for  the  different  steps  in  a 
demonstration;  with  such  a  book  there  can  be  but  one  result:  the  development  of 
power.  It  is  a  book  that  will  quickly  find  favor  with  all  teachers.  New  York: 
A.  Lovell  &  Company. 
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A  Primer  of  the  Calculus,  by  E.  Sherman  Gould,  is  ^^a  deyelopment  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus  as  far  aa  the  first  differentials  of  algebraic  functions  of  one 
independent  variable  and  their  corresponding  integrals/'  It  is  a  pocket  book  of 
less  than  one  hundred  pages  and  serves  an  admirable  purpose  as  ei  text-book  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  calculus.    New  York:    D.  Van  Nostrand  Co. 

George  M.  Whicher,  of  Packer  Institute,  has  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary 
Selections  from  Lhomond's  Urbis  Komab  Yiri  Inlustres,  to  be  used  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  the  preparatory  course  in  Latin,  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  begin- 
ners' book  and  the  work  of  the  second  year.  It  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Students'  Series  of  LatiA  Classics.    Boston:    Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

The  Anoel  of  the  State;  or  the  Kindergarten  in  the  Education  of  the  Citizen: 
a  study  of  Pestalozzi,  Froebel  and  Swedenborg,  is  the  complete  title  of  a  dainty 
little  book  by  Frank  Sewall,  director  of  the  Mary  Allen  Schools.  Eight  brief 
essays  in  the  book  give  the  author's  faith  in  the  kindergarten  and  its  need  in  the 
education  of  all  children.  Mr.  Sewall  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  kindergarten 
and  believes  it  *^  is  coming  in  to  supply  the  great  need  of  the  hour -r- to  preserve 
with  a  mother's  tenderness  and  care  that  *  heaven  that  lies  about  us  in  our  infan- 
cy,' and  to  lay  the  principles  of  a  heavenly  manhood  at  the  basis  of  all  our  civil 
and  moral  culture."    Boston:    Edward  A.  Whiston,  16  Arlington  St. 

First  Year  in  German,  by  J.  Keller,  aims  to  unite  the  valuable  features  of  the 
grammatical  and  natural  methods  of  teaching  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
plan  that  will  be  promptly  recognized  by  teachers  as  a  realization  of  what  they 
have  been  long  seeking  in  a  German  book  for  beginners.  The  book  is  simple,  sys- 
tematic, teachable;'  it  starts  right  and  holds  the  student  to  his  work  after  a  well 
defined  system  and  along  right  lines.    New  York:    American  Book  Company. 

Elementary  Meteorology.  For  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Frank 
Waldo,  Ph.  D.  This  is  a  new  book  on  a  modem  science  that  affects  intimately 
the  public  welfare.  It  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  meet  the  need  of  a  reli- 
able text.book  on  the  elementary  principles  of  this  science.  It  is  a  pioneer  book 
in  this  field.  The  author's  experience  has  fitted  him  for  writing  a  work  which 
should  possess  the  essential  qualities  of  a  modem  text-book,  clear  knowledge  of 
the  scientific  principles  and  facts  and  grace  and  i)er8picuity  in  stating  them.  It 
will  be  found  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  student  and  wonderfully  interesting  also 
to  the  general  reader.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  add  greatly  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  work.     New  York:    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     Cloth,  SI. 60. 

Bible  Selections  for  Daily  Devotions,  compiled  by  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
There  are  many  passages  in  the  Bible  entirely  suitable  for  daily  reading  in  the 
schools,  but  it  is  no  easy  task  for  the  teacher  to  select  them  every  day  through  the 
school  year.  Tliis  work  has  been  done  wisely  by  Dr.  Stall,  and  the  selections  are 
presented  in  the  present  volume  without  notes  or  comments.  The  choicest  pas- 
sages from  Genesis  to  Kevelation  are  presented  in  366  consecutive  readings  of  about 
twenty-five  verses  each.  Difficult  names  are  pronounced,  the  type  is  clear  and 
attractive  and  the  volume  will  prove  most  convenient  to  teachers.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

Nos.  100  and  101  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  are  respectively  Burke's 
Conciliation  with  the  Colonies  and  Pope's  Translation  of  The  Iliad,  Books 
I,  VI,  XXII.  and  XXIV.  These  are  well  made,  convenient  books  for  supplemen- 
tary reading  and  instruction.     Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.     16  cents. 
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To  the  Student^s  Series  of  English  Classics  have  been  added  Thb  Vicar  of  Wakb- 
FiELD,  by  Oliver  Goldsmith,  edited  by  James  Gibert  Riggs,  A.  M.,  and  Revolt  of 
the  Tartars  or  the  Flight  of  the  Kalumuck  Khan,  by  Thomas  DeQuincey,  edited  by 
Franklin  T.  Baker,  A.  M.;  also  Carlyle*s  Essay  on  Bums,  by  W.  K.  Wickes,  and 
Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite,  by  Warren  French  Gregory.  These  books  are 
intended  especially  for  the  use  of  students  in  academies  and  high  schools,  but  will 
:also  be  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  the  best  English  literature.  The  critical  notes 
are  prepared  yrilh  discrimination  and  hold  steadily  in  mind  the  requirements  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  requiring  a  due  proportion  of  work  from  each.  The  books 
of  this  series  are  uniformly  bound  in  neat  cloth  and  are  mechanically  well  made 
■and  attractive.     Boston:    Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn. 

» 

Thb  Tbmpest  and  A  Midsummeb  Night^s  Dream  have  been  edited,  with  notes, 
by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  A.  M.,  for  the  series  of  Studies  in  English  Classics.  The 
use  of  annotated  editions  of  Shakespeare*s  Plays  has  become  almost  indispensable 
to  any  satisfactory  study  of  them  in  literature  classes.  Professor  Sprague  is  a  man 
of  broad  scholarship  and  a  skillful  instructor,  and  the  same  painstaking  care  which 
is  manifest  in  his  previous  volumes  is  evident  in  these.  The  indexes  are  unusually 
full  and  rich.  These  books  will  be  found  most  useful.  2  vols.,  12mo.,  cloth,  60c. 
-each.     Boston :    Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

A  Text-Book  or  Plane  Surveying,  by  William  G.  Raymond,  C.  E.  Professor 
Raymond  has  had  long  experience  as  a  teacher  and  engineer,  and  this  noble  text- 
book is  the  fruit  of  that  ripe  scholarship  and  wide,  practical  knowledge  which  has 
made  him  a  master  in  this  kind  of  work.  Points  likely  to  be  difficult  to  the  young 
surveyor  or  to  the  student  are  made  plain.  The  methods  are  modem,  the  direc- 
tions definite.  Original  problems  and  examples  are  numerous,  special  attention 
being  paid  to  topographical,  hydrographical,  mine  surveying,  earth-work  computa- 
tions and  map-making.  The  tables  are  strictly  accurate,  and  it  will  prove  a  great 
convenience  to  those  consulting  the  book  to  find  them  on  tinted  paper,  making 
them  readily  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  volume.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  include  cuts  of  the  principal  instruments  used  in  surveying.  12mo., 
cloth,  485  pages.     American  Book  Company.     $3.00. 

Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors  is  the  taking  title  of  a  charming  number 
of  the  Eclectic  School  Reading  Series.  The  author  is  Mrs.  M.  A.  B.  Kelly.  She 
tells  us  about  the  birds,  beasts  and  insects  that  dwell  in  close  proximity  to  man  and 
yet  are  oftentimes  unnoticed  save  by  the  closest  observer.  The  child  who  studies 
this  book  will  learn  how  to  observe  all  that  nature  has  to  show  him.  The  book 
begins  at  home  and  tells  us  of  the  mouse  in  the  wall,  the  moth  unfortunately  in  our 
•closet  and  the  toad  by  the  garden  gate.  The  style  is  delightful  to  the  child  and  to 
the  adult.  The  illustrations  are  artistic  and  accurate.  Few  books  combine  in  a 
happier  way  instruction  and  the  fsCscination  of  story-telling  than  this.  New  York: 
American  Book  Company  ;  60  cents. 

We  have  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington,  the  first 
volume  of  his  Report  on  Education  for  1894-1896.  This  volume,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, is  literally  laden  with  valuable  facts,  statistics  and  results  of  experimenta- 
tion with  the  latest  scientific  methods  in  the  department  of  education.  Dr.  Harris 
is  one  of  the  greatest  experts  of  the  age  and  he  has  made  these  reports  of  the 
greatest  value  for  all  time.  No  where  else  can  the  student  of  educational  sub- 
jects find  so  much  reliable  material  ready  at  hand.  Americans  should  all  be  proud 
of  this  department  and  its  able  head.  None  is  more  useful  and  essential  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  our  land. 
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We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  convenieni  and  handsomely  printed  series  of 
Phonoobaphic  Lesson  Cakds  ix  Isaac  Pitman  Phonography,  published  by  Isaac 

Pitman  &  Sons,  New  York.     Price,  $1.00. Bulletin  No.  9,  of  the  Geological  and 

Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  by  Conway  Macmillan,  State  Botanist,  on 
Minnesota  Botanical  Studies,  with  nine  plates. Eighth  Announcement  Concern- 
ing Garden  Pupils,  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. Choice  Calendars  from  the 

Pope  Mfg.  Company,  with  cuts,  etc.,  of  interest  to  bicyclists;  from  the  Youth^s 
Companion  Company  showing  four  beautiful  young  ladies  presiding  over  three 
months  each,  and  one  from  the  Boston  Mailing  Co.,  Boston,  with  leather  covers. 

Thb  Strong  and  Weak  Inflection  in  Greek,  by  B.  F.  Harding,  is  an  attempt 
to  simplify  the  classification  of  Greek  noun  and  verb  inflection  by  a  graphic 
scheme.  The  appendix  gives  examples  of  the  method  applied  to  Latin  inflection. 
The  method  is  easy  to  grasp  and  will  make  the  study  of  Greek  nouns  and  verbs 
•comparatively  simple.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

East  Experiments  in  Physics,  by  Preston  Smith,  has  been  prepared  to  guide 
young  pupils  in  their  efforts  to  know  more  of  nature  and  her  phenomena.  The 
book  is  designed  to  be  used  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades ;  the  appara- 
tus is  simple  and  inexpensive  ;  the  experiments  such  as  will  train  the  faculties  of 
observation  and  comparison.  Most  of  the  experiments  are  new  and  their  novelty 
will  render  them  interesting  to  young  students.  It  is  a  worthy  little  book  and  will 
<lo  much  to  advance  the  study  of  physics  in  grammar  schools.  New  York:  The 
Morse  Co. 

Analytic  Questions  on  Shakespeare^s  Jdliub  Casar,  by  L.  A.  Sherman,  is 
«  study  of  the  play  which  will  do  more  to  unfold  its  purpose  and  meaning  than  all 
the  edited  editions  ever  put  forth.  It  is  in  the  line  of  good  literature  and  as  such 
it  gives  help  along  lines  not  often  followed  by  teachers.  For  classes  in  English  it 
will  be  found  to  be  invaluable.    Price,  15  cents.     Lincoln,  Nebr.  :    J.  H.  Miller. 

Preparatory  Latin  Composition,  by  F.  P.  Moulton,  with  revision  and  editorial 
assistance  by  William  C.  Collar,  is  a  work  that  has  grown  up  out  of  the  author's 
•experience  in  the  classroom  and  is  prepared  in  accordajnce  with  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  teaching  Latin  composition.  It  contains  connected  passages  based  on 
«ach  chapter  of  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar  and  on  six  orations  of  Cicero  ;  there 
«re  also  supplementary  exercises  for  sight  tests.    Boston  :    Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Earth  and  Its  Story,  by  Angelo  Heilprln,  professor  of  Geology  in  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  is  an  elementary  text-book  on 
geology  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  geologists  of  the  country.  In  a  bright 
and  vivacious  manner  the  author  takes  up  the  study  and  makes  it  i4teresting  and 
fascinating.  Although  written  in  a  popular  style,  it  treats  of  all  the  general  facts 
of  geology  without  being  too  technical  or  analytical.  Used  either  as  a  text-book 
of  for  supplementary  reading,  it  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  geography.    Boston :     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Plants  and  Their  Children,  by  Mrs.  WilHam  Starr  Dana,  author  of  **  How  to 
Know  the  Wild  Flowers,^*  consists  of  a  series  of  easy  reading  lessons  on  the  won- 
ders of  plant  life,  written  in  a  charming  style,  full  of  bright  thoughts,  and  ex- 
quisitely illustrated.  The  reader  is  made  to  see,  to  think,  to  observe  for  himself, 
and  thus  become  an  intelligent  student  of  nature.  It  is  a  book  for  the  home  as 
well  as  for  the  school  and  its  use  will  serve  admirable  purposes.  New  York: 
American  Book  Co. 
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Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  by  C.  W.  Crockett,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  is  a  work  prepared  for  the 
use  of  beginners  in  this  study.  The  treatment  is  excellent,  the  definitions  and 
explanations  being  admirably  clear  and  concise.  The  tables  are  a  special  feature 
of  the  book  ;  they  are  printed  from  differentiated  type  on  tinted  paper  to  easily 
distinguish  tliem  and  to  facilitate  their  use  both  in  class  and  field  work.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Co. 

Songs  of  the  Nation,  compiled  by  Charles  W.  Johnson,  with  an  introductory 
chapter  on  Music  in  Schools,  by  Leonard  B.  Marshall,  is  a  collection  of  patriotic, 
occasional,  college  and  devotional  songs,  for  use  in  schools,  choruses,  teachers*^ 
institutes,  patriotic  societies  and  the  home.  All  the  ^^old  favorites^'  find  a  place 
in  this  collection  and  many  new  songs  are  furnished  among  which  are  several  by 
Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  author  of  ^^  America ;  **  these  songs  by  Doctor  Smith  are  set  to 
music  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Marshall  and  are  delightful  and  soul  stirring  melodies.  The 
chapter  by  Mr.  Marshall  is  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  discussion  of  the  way  to 
teach  music  in  public  schools  and  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  book.  An 
extensive  use  of  this  book  in  schools  will  do  much  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
in  the  hearts  of  the  youth  of  our  land.     Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Marching  Plats  is  a  delightful  little  book,  by  Grey  Burleson,  full  of  good  things 
for  the  young  children  at  home.  It  also  has  many  excellent  suggestions  for  moth- 
ers, touching  stories,  pictures  and  drawing  lessons.  It  is  nicely  illustrated.  Bos- 
ton:   Alpha  Publishing  Co.     Price,  $1.26. 

To  the  Students*  Series  of  Latin  Classics  has  been  added  Livy,  Book  L,  edited 
with  notes  by  John  K.  Lord,  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  pamphlet  is  designed  for 
rapid  reading  in  Latin.     Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 


PERIODICALS. 

In  the  New  Year's  number  of  The  Ltidies*  Home  Journal,  Oen.  A.  W.  Greely,  U.S.A., 
telle  in  an  Interei^tlDg  manner,  What  there  is  at  the  South  Pole.    In  the  same  number.  The 

Little  Red  School  House  is  graphically  treated. Some  Reputations  in  the  Crucible  of  1896, 

is  the  subject  treated  In  an  article  by  William  T.  Stca^i,  in  the  January  Review  of  Reviews, 
Mr.  Stead  deals  with  Gladstone,  Blrtmarck,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Li  Hung  Chang.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain and  others. Mr.  John  D.  Wright  of  New  York,  an  instructor  of  tlie  deaf,  contributes 

to  The  Century  an  able  article  on  Speech  and  Speech  Reading  for  the  Deaf.  He  savs  there 
are  more  than  250n  deaf  children  in  this  country  who  are  tauKht  to  speak  and  to  understand 
the  speech  of  others,  and  that  too,  wholly  by  means  of  speech,  not  by  sign  language  merely. 
— -  St,  Nicholas  opens  the  new  year  with  the  usual  list  of  attractions  for  the  younv  people. 

Harper*s  Jlfa^o^inf  contains  Part  III.  of  Mr.  Poultney  Klgelow's  White  Mans  Africa, 

showintr  the  progress  of  the  Portuguese  In  the  Dark  Continent. Mrs.  Mary  C.  Robblns, 

in  an  article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  on  Park-Making  as  a  National  Art,  suggests  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  system  of  parks  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. With  the  number  bearing 

date  January  2.  The  Living  Age  begins  its  two  hundred  and  twelfth  volume. Lippincott's 

Magazine  d\Bcuf*»e»  the  question.  Are  American  Institutions  of  Dutch  Origin?  Sydney  D. 
Fitjheristhe  author  of  the  article.    He  strongly  controverts  the  late  Douglas  Campbell's 

contention  that  the  Town  Meeting  came  from  Holland. Rev.  Andrew  W.  Cross  wiites 

appreciatively  on  The  Religion  of  Burns'  Poems  in  the  January  Arena.    The  article  is  timely 

in  view  of  the  centenary  of  Burns'  death. Dr.  Rice  continues  his  series  of  articles  on  The 

Problem  of  Elementary  Education,  In  the  Forum. McClure^s  Magazine  begins  a  series 

of  Life  Portraits  of  Grent  Americans  with  the  current  number.  Morgan  Robertson,  in  the 
same  magazine  tells  a  very  interesting  story  of  an  ocean  derelict  which  roved  the  seas  for 

fifty  years. An  examination  of  The  Popular  Aesthetics  of  Color,  by  Prof.  Joseph  Jas- 

trow,  based  on  the  preferences  expressed  by  4500  persons  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 

appears  in  AppJetons'  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January. The  Youth's  Companion 

continues  to  go  forth  laden  with  atti  active  features  for  the  edification  and  entertainment  of 

the  children.    The  weekly  edition  averages  twenty-two  cart  loa<l8,  of  two  tons  each. The 

New  Year's  Kindergarten  Magazine  devotes  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Dr.  Henry  Barnard, 
the  pioneer  American  Educat<>r,  who  in  his  eighty  sixth  year  is  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
educators  of  the  country  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January. We  acknowledge  The  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund  at  their  thiity. fifth  meeting;  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  on  Education  and  Patho-Soclal  Studies; 
and  a  monograph  by  Josiah  W.  Leeds  Against  Teaching  War  ifi  History  Text-Books. 
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Metal  Chain  and  Tables,  New  York  City  Folding  School  Desk  and  Furniture  >«pfcialties.    Send 
for  lUustrated  catalogue.    76  Flf tb  Ave..  New  York.    Telephone  No.  »a»— l«lh  street. 
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Jualitative  and    Quantitative   Laboratory 
Work  Scientifically  Correlated. 

^ew  Catalog  of  PhyBical  Apparatus  soon  to  be 
Issued.    Send  for  Catalog  P. 

Microscopic,  Chemical  and  Physical  Apparatus. 
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The  National  Physics  Apparatus. 
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Life  Association. 

(INCOKPORATEI*) 

FREDERICK  A.  BURNHAM,  President. 

Founder,  EDWARD  B.  HARPER. 
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SUCCESSFUL. 
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Shadow." 

Excellent  positions  open  In  ltf»  Aprency  Depart- 
ment In  every  Town,  City  and  Sute,  to  experi- 
enced and  8uc<'0S8ful  business  men,  who  will 
llnd  the  Mutual  Rtscrvethe  very  best  Association 
they  can  work  for.  Further  inforuwition  sup- 
jdied  by  any  of  the  M.-tnaKors,  General  or 
Special  Amenta  in  the  United  States,  Canada. 
Great  Britain  or  Europe. 

Home  Office,  305-307-309  B'w^y,  New  York. 


A  GREAT  OFFER ! 


A  BEAUTIFUL  WATERMAN  IDEAL  FOUNTAIN  PEN, 

No.  4,  PRICE,  $4.00, 

he  acknowledged  standard  of  excellence  amonj^  all  Fountain  Pens;  used  by  Major  Mc- 
Cinley,  Chauncy  M.  Depew,  and  thousands  of  statesmen,  authors  and  educators  at  home 
tnd  abroad,  will  be 

GIVEN  AWAY  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

>y  us  to  any  p^Tson  who  sends  us  two  new  subscriptions,  or  one  new  and  one  renewal,  to 
<:ducation,  with  $5.00.  The  Ten  will  be  fully  wan-anted,  and  will  be  sent  prepaid  on 
eceipt  of  the  money.     This  is 

TEN  DOLL.ARS  WORTH  FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

VUl  you  not  act  upon  it  ?  If  you  prefer  a  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  NEW  GENERAL 
Ltlaa,  107  solid  pages  of  up-to-date  maps,  we  will  send  this  instead  of  the  Pen. 
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WORLD'S  BEST  LITERATURE 


IN    THIRTY    VOLUrvIES. 


THIS  l9  indeed  an  era  of  nnread  books.  In 
this  bustling,  feverish  age  of  ours  few 
an;  the  favored  Individ uals  who  can  lay 
claim  to  being  "well-read."  The  vast  niMJor- 
Ity  of  educated  people  fluish  their  ••  serious" 
reading  just  as  they  begin  to  be  able  really  to 
appreciate  the  ireasures  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  master  minds  of  the  past. 


The  Need  of  Coadensatlon. 

There  are  many,  however,  who  honestly  de- 
sire a  large  acquaiutauce  with  the  great 
authors  and  books  of  the  world,  but  the  task 
is  so  enormous  ihiit  a  lifetime  would  seem 
too  short  to  accomplish  it. 

Tlie  realization  of  this  fact  has  produced  a 
unique  "  l.ibrai-y  of  the  World's  Best  Litera- 
ture," the  8imi>le  yet  daring  plan  of  which  is 
to  present,  within  thfe  limits  of  twenty  thous- 
and page.s,  the  cream  of  the  literature  of  all 
ages.  The  lines  upon  whieh  this  work  has 
been  carried  out  are  as  broad  as  literature 
Itself.  It  offers  the  miister  productions  of 
authors  of  all  times,  irrewpective  of  the  per- 
sonal predilections  or  tastes  of  any  on«^  com- 
piler or  group  of  compilers.  Although  Churles 
budh^y  Warner  is  the  editor-in-chief,  with 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  cieorge  M.  Warner, 
and  I^ucia  Gilbert  Kunkle  as  associates,  the 
assistance  has  been  sought  of  an  advisory 
council,  consisting  of  one  eminent  scholar 
froin  each  often  of  our  lea<llng  universities, 
thus  insuring  the  witlest  possllil©  breadth  of 
literary  appreciation. 


A  Few  of  the  Famaas  €k>iitribators. 

The  arrangement  is  not  chronological,  but 
alphabetical,  thus  diversifying  the  matter 
and  avoiding  the  heavy  monotony  of  ancient 
or  mediajval  literature.  There  are  also  elab- 
orate articles  upon  all  great  authors,  great 
books,  and  the  literatures  of  ditr«  rent  ages, 
nations  and  periods,  and  these  arilcles  have 
l^een  intrustt'd  to  over  three  hundred  of  the 
foremost  critics  and  writers  of  liio  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
signed  by  such  authorities  as  Dean  Farrar, 
Andrew  Lang,  Mrs,  Humphrey  Ward,  Dr. 
Andrew  I).  White,  W.  D.  Ho  wells,  Ibmiy 
James,  and  many  other  literary  celebrities. 
These  articles  greatly  increase  the  interest  in 
the  contents,  and  add  a  tremendous  educa- 
tional valu<*  by  collecting  for  the  stmlent  the 
most  scholarly  literary  judgments  of  our  own 
time. 

Some  Special  Features. 

One  must  search  long  before  finding  anv 
similar  combination  of  the  scholarship  of  all 
lands  called  into  harmonious  and  etfectlve 
collaboration.  The  wide  range  of  subjects  is 
indescribable.  The  reader  may  compare  the 
oratory  wltli  which  Demosthenes  stirred  the 


souls  of  his  fellow  Athenians  with  those  co- 
lossal utt«'rances  of  our  own  Daniel  Wel^ster; 
the  finest  essays  of  Bacon  with  those  of  Emer- 
son ;  the  >»tyle  of  Herodotus  wilh  Maciiulay; 
in  wit  and  humor  the  best  is  to  be  found, 
while  all  that  is  vulgar  or  debasing  has  been 
elintinated.  In  that  most  popular  form  of  lit- 
erature—fiction —the  choice  of  writers  ex- 
tnoils  Irom  those  of  ancient  Kgypt  to  B  inner, 
Kipling  Stevenson,  and  Bourget;  while  in 
poetry,  it  extends  from  Homer  to  such  mod- 
ern singers  as  Tennyson  ami  Longfellow.  In 
Polities,  Letters,  Biography,  Scieneos  and 
Philosophy,  Theoloi^y  an<i  Pulpit  Oratory, 
Drama  and  the  Theatre,  likewise  the  names 
of  the  grealewt  expon<nts  are  to  be  found. 
There  are,  moreover,  a  ho-^t  of  legends,  fables, 
antiquities,  mythologies,  folk-songs,  and  folk- 
lore. 

More  Than  a  Thousand  Illustrationg. 

The  work  is  embellished  wilh  more  than  a 
thousand  lull-page  and  vignette  portraits  of 
auihors,  which  enable  the  reader  to  obtain  a 
perfect  idea  of  the  appt-arance  of  nearly  the 
entire  list  of  literary  celebrities.  The  <  xc»'p- 
tional  typographical  beauty  of  the  Library, 
and  the  attractive  bindings,  will  endear  the 
edition  to  the  most  fastidious  book-lover. 


A  Uterary  Education. 

No  one  with  any  aspirations  to  literary  cul- 
ture or  ta.-te  can  alFord  to  be  witliout  this 
monumental  compen«iium.  In  a  word,  if  one 
reads  at  all.  it  is  invaluable.  With  the  aid  of 
this  great  library  which  Mr.  Warner  and  his 
able  associates  have  so  admirably  wrought 
out,  one  may  acquire  in  a  season's  re  iding  a 
wider  grasp  of  literature  than  could  other- 
wise be  obtalneii  by  i lie  industrious  study  of 
a  lifetime.  Although  this  proposition  may 
seem  startling  at  first,  these  thiriy  volumes 
really  contain  a  well-rounded  literary  educa- 
tion. 

How  to -Secure  This  Great  Work. 

A  limited  number  of  sets  is  being  dlstrib- 
nted  through  the  Harper's  Weekly  Club  to  in- 
troduce ami  advertise  the  Librai  v;  these  sets 
are  at  prer.ent  supplied  at  less  than  one-hivlf 
the  regular  price,  and  on  easy  monthly  pav- 
ments.  Club  No.  2.  now  forming,  will  close  in 
February,  after  which  the  price  will  be  ad- 
vanced. 

The  introductory  sets  available  will  be  so 
quickly  claimed  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  Club  to  reserve  a  limited 
number  of  sets  for  the  special  benefit  of  Kdc- 
CATION  readers.  Those  who  first  apply,  men- 
tioning this  magazine,  will  secure  them.  Ap- 
plications for  special  prices  rand  sample 
pages)  should  therefore  be  made  at  once  to 
Harper's  Weekly  Club,  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 
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CIVIL   GOVERNMENT— ns  GROWTH,  ITS 

SCOPE,  ITS  PROVINCE. 

WILLIAH  A.  MOWBT,  Pa.  D.,  HTDE  PABK. 

AMERICA  has  a  distinctive  civilization  of  its  own.  Built  upon 
its  English  foundation  and  not  unmindful  of  its  Saxon  an- 
cestry, it  has  retained  the  best  part  of  the  earlier  civilization  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Many  distinctive  American  institu- 
tions have  grown  up  in  our  country,  none  of  them,  however,  so 
thoroughly  American  as  our  system  of  public  schools.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  this  system  is  that  in  order  to  secure  the  safety 
and  perpetuity  of  the  republic,  all  the  children  and  youth  must 
be  educated.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  education,  our  fathers 
adopted  this  principle  —  that  all  the  property  of  the  state  should 
be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  the  state. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  plain  that  the  facts  and  principles  of  our 
government  should  be  taught  in  all  of  the  public  schools.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  the  teachers  should  have  in  their  own  minds 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  history  of  civil  government, — its  growth, 
conditions,  and  especially  the  limitations  of  its  province.  This 
article  has  a  two-fold  object.     It  is  designed  to  develop : 

1.  The  origin  and  growth  of  civil  government,  including  the 
change  which  has  been  brought  about  from  the  monarchical  type 
to  the  democratic  and  republican  principle. 

2.  To  show  the  changed  character  of  government  in  respect  to 
its  province  and  the  broadening  out  of  its  scope  and  powers. 
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ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Doubtless  civil  government  began  with  the  family.  The  father, 
,the  patriarch,  was  at  the  head  of  the  family.  He  was  the  ruler, 
dictator,  autocrat ;  hence  the  generic  idea  of  monarch  and  the 
monarchy.  From  the  single  family,  in  the  course  of  nature,  the 
father  became  the  grandfather  and  stood  at  the  head  of  an 
extended  family  which  soon  developed  into  a  tribe.  Then  the 
patriarch  was  at  the  head  of  his  clan.  If  there  was  a  law  giver 
on  the  one  hand  there  must  be  obedience  to  him  on  the  other.  In 
process  of  time  the  tribe  developed  into  a  petty  kingdom  and  by 
the '  union  of  petty  kingdoms  a  monarchy  resulted.  Growth, 
development,  increase,  is  the  law  of  nature.  Large  and  powerful 
monarchies  resulted.  Egypt,  Persia,  Babylonia,  Greece,  Rome  in 
succession  acquired  great  power,  and  now  and  then  a  single  mon- 
arch ruled  the  world.  This  power  was  arbitrary,  autocratic, 
unbridled. 

In  modern  times  only  one  serious  attempt  has  threatened  to 
engulf  the  nations  of  Europe  and  bring  theni  under  the  control  of 
a  single  military  will.  But  Napoleon  Bonaparte  found  his  Water- 
loo and  ended  his  course  on  the  Island  of  St  Helena. 

THE  CENTRAL  IDEA  OF  GOVERNMENT,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

The  original  idea  of  government  was  safety,  protection.  In  the 
early  times  a  tribe  would  be  subject  to  marauding  expeditions 
from  a  neighboring  tribe.  The  province  of  government  was  to 
protect  this  tribe  from  such  marauding.  Occasionally  too  the 
tribe  itself  would  wish  to  undertake  some  expeditions  against  the 
neighboring  tribes.  Antagonism  to  one's  neighbors  was,  there- 
fore, the  original  motto  of  tribes  £^nd  petty  kingdoms.  As  these 
rulers  increased  in  power  and  the  monarch  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  his  ambition  grew  apace  until  some- 
times it  was  insatiable.  All  this  implies  military  force.  The 
earlier  governments  were  military  in  character.  Military  expedi- 
tions against  rivals  and  military  defense  against  expeditions  of 
rivals  were  the  order  of  the  day.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
therefore,  we  may  say  that  governments  were  military :  protection 
from  without  was  the  primary  watchword. 

In  process  of  time  the  character  of  the  governments  changed, 
because  the  necessity  grew  up  of  protecting  the  people,  not  only 
from  enemies  without  but  also,  and  especially,  from  enemies 
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within.  It  came  to  be  observed  that  there  were  wrong  doers 
within  the  tribe  or  petty  kingdom  or  nation,  and  it  Avas  to  insure 
justice,  to  protect  against  thieves,  robbers,  murd^ers,  that  the 
law  and  power  of  government  must  be  exercised.  Hence  a  new 
idea  in  government  had  established  itself.  While  at  first  the  domi- 
nant province  was  to  protect  by  the  military  arm  from  foreign 
offenders  against  the  public  peace,  now  the  government  exercises 
itself  to  protect  its  citizens  or  subjects  from  wrong  doers  within. 
Government  during  this  second  period  may  be  called  the  Police 
government.  Meantime  the  military  power  had  not  ceased  to 
exist,  but  as  humanity  developed  and  the  race  was  elevated  the 
military  power  became  subordinated  in  importance  to  the  police 
force.  The  multiplicity  of  laws  in  a  nation,  a  tribe  or  a  state,  for 
protection  against  wrong  doers,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this 
form  of  government  —  the  police  period. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  another  phase  of  government  arose. 
It  was  found  to  be  not  enough  for  the  civil  power  to  cope  with 
foreign  military  force  and  to  guard  against  the  criminal  class  but 
the  necessity  was  manifest  for  a  different  species  of  law  and  a 
different  development  of  civil  force.  Hitherto  the  civil  power 
had  been  restraining,  repressive,  not  aggressive,  now  it  reaches 
out  and  becomes  positive,  seeking  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 
No  longer  confined  to  its  restraining  influence  against  wrong 
doers,  it  enters  upon  active  operations  for  the  public  good. 

One  of  the  earliest  illustrations  of  this  change  of  public  policy 
is  seen  in  the  establishment  of  the  postal  system.  If  the  govern- 
ment can  undertake  to  send  letters  and  printed  matter  under  its 
own  protection  and  by  means  of  its  own  officers,  because  the 
proper  development  of  the  body  politic  demands  it,  it  can  do 
many  other  things  which  the  public  good  may  require.  Once  the 
principle  is  established  —  that  government  aims  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  —  it  is  at  liberty  to  undertake  whatever  the 
general  welfare  requires;  hence  in  modern  times  governments 
have  become  great  political  corporations  exercising  their  power 
for  the  public  good,  for  the  development  of  the  nation,  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  people. 

Political  power  to-day  is  exerted  along  these  three  lines  —  the 
military  force,  the  police  force,  and  for  the  general  welfare.  Our 
nation  to-day  conducts  its  postal  system,  carries  on  its  coast  sur- 
vey,  establishes   lighthouses   and   life   saving  stations,   dredges 
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rivers  and  harbors,  maintains  its  weather  bureau,  its  geological 
survey,  and  whatever  seems  wise  to  undertake  for  the  uplift  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation.  By  the  wise  forethought  of  the  fathers 
who  framed  the  constitution  it  lays  its  powerful  hand  even  upon 
interstate  commerce  and  regulates  the  management  of  our  rail- 
roads between  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  elements  of  growth  here  enumer- 
ated will  readily  show  one  how  the  governmental  power  is  broad- 
ening and  deepening  and  extending.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  time 
will  come  when  the  military  arm  will  sink  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance. Doubtless  the  time  is  far  distant  when  police  force  will  no 
longer  be  needed  but  it  surely  is  legitimate  to  anticipate  the  time 
when  our  government,  both  state  and  national,  will  in  broader 
lines  and  deeper  channels  endeavor  to  promote  the  public  good 
and  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  at  large,  by 
methods  at  present  not  undertaken  or  thought  of. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  POWER  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  ancient  world  was  governed  by  monarchies.  The  will  of 
the  monarch  was  law.  The  uplift  of  humanity  brought  about 
restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the  ruler.  The  list  of  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  masses  to  secure  their  rights  from  grasping  mon- 
archs  is  a  long  one.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  call  attention  to 
two  or  three  epochs.  Ancient  attempts  to  maintain  democratic 
or  republican  governments  were  made  with  varying  success.  It 
was  left,  however,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  elevating  the  masses  and  restricting  political  power  of 
whatever  kind  it  might  be.  One  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments in  this  line  happened  at  Runnymede,  in  the  year  1215,  when 
the  barons  of  England  wrested  Magna  Charta  from  King  John. 
Here  began  the  true  history  of  the  upward  growth  of  the  English 
nation.  Hitherto  the  whole  people  had  been  in  a  condition  of  vas- 
salage, their  freedom  was  entirely  lost  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  were  actually  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery.  Even  the  barons 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  sovereign 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  divest  them  of  the  rank  and  privileges  which 
men  of  that  class  had  rflways  enjoyed,  and  which  they  had  always 
defended  with  the  sword.  No  king  would  naturally  be  willing  to 
part  with  his  power  except  by  compulsion.  The  barons  had  raised 
a  large  army  and  had  taken  the  city  of  London.  Finally  King  John 
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reluctantly  submitted  and  signed  the  instrument  which  the  barons 
had  prepared.  One  of  the  most  important  articles  contained  in 
it  guaranteed  that  ''No  delay  should  take  place  in  doing  justice 
to  everyone ;  and  no  freeman  should  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  dis- 
« possessed  of  his  free  tenement,  outlawed  or  banished  unless  by 
the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers."  King  John  was  a  wicked  king 
^nd  reluctantly  acceded  to  the  demands  of  his  people. 

"  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  but  they  grind  exceeding 
fine."  Five  centuries  and  a  half  are  required  to  span  the  space 
between  the  wicked  John  and  the  stubborn  George,  the  Third. 
The  latter  king  reigned  sixty  years,  which  period  covered  the 
whole  space  from  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  to  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  in  1815.  When  "  England,  proudly  imperious,  drunk 
with  success,  dictated  humiliating  terms  to  France  and  robbed 
her  of  all  her  possessions  in  North  America,"  in  the  treaty  of 
1763,  a  French  statesman  at  once  said  ;  '^  England  has  overshot 
the  mark ;  her  next  step  will  be  to  tax  her  American  colonies  to 
help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  their  next  step  will  be,  no 
longer  needing  the  British  protection,  to  throw  off  all  allegiance 
and  assume  their  own  independence."  No  event  in  the  history  of 
King  George's  long  reign  was  so  significant  in  relation  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  human  race  as  the  independence  of  the  British 
American  colonies.  On  the  one  hand  the  triumph  of  the  allied  armies 
over  Napoleon  perhaps  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  great 
military  power  over  Europe ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  independ- 
ence of  the  American  colonies  had  a  remarkable  effect,  positive 
and  aggressive.  These  colonies  came  to  be  a  republic.  Here  was 
established  a  new  nation  based  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  All 
just  powers  of  government  emanate  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. The  equality  of  men  before  the  law  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  republican  government.  Our  great  nation  to-day 
embodies  the  strongest  principles  of  government  with  the  least 
friction,  the  greatest  strength,  and  it  guarantees  a  perpetuity  to 
be  found  nowhere  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  have 
made  greater  progress  in  wealth,  in  resources,  in  industries,  in 
population  and  in  extent  of  territory  than  any  other  nation  has 
■ever  made  in  the  same  length  of  time.  We  hold  to-day  one-sixth 
of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  one-fifth  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
world,  one-fourth  of  the  agriculture  of  the  world  and  one-third  of 
the  mining  of  the  world.    Moreover  our  wealth  is  more  generally 
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distributed  among  the  masses  of  the  people  than  is  the  case  in 
and  other  nation  to-day.  These  conditions  and  results  are  largely 
due  to  our  form  of  government  which  is  based  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people,  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

I  look  for  a  bright  future  for  the  human  race.  I  cannot  see 
how  a  student  of  history  can  be  a  pessimist.  The  golden  age  is 
in  the  future.  The  world  is  not  growing  worse  but  better.  One 
is  authorized  to  say  to  any  suffering  or  despondent  fellow  mortal, 
**  Be  of  good  courage,  strengthen  thine  heart ; "  the  evil  days  are 
behind  us ;  the  future  will  be  glorious. 


TUB  ETHICS  OF  EXPRESSION. 

JOHN  WBIGHT  BUCKHAM,  SALEM. 

THE  fundamental  impulse  which  issues  in  language  is  the 
impulse  to  give  expression  to  truth.  Truth  has  many  and 
varied  forms.  It  pertains  to  all  the  different  functions  of  life. 
There  is  a  truth  of  the  senses,  of  the  intellect,  of  the  feelings,  of 
the  will ;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  language,  or  expression^ 
for  all  of  these  forms  of  truth.  Science  is  language  ;  art  is  lan- 
guage ;  philosophy  is  language ;  literature  is  language ;  music  is 
language  ;  conduct  is  language. 

There  is  a  strong  instinctive  impulse  on  the  part  of  truth  to 
find  expression,  to  embody  itself  in  language.  It  is  like  the  strug- 
gling of  some  forms  of  animal  life  toward  metamorphosis,  or  like 
the  desire  which  seems  to  animate  certain  substances,  when  in  the 
gaseous  or  liquid  state  to  assume  the  solid  state.  Unexpressed 
truth  is  incomplete  and  unsatisfied.  Of  itself  it  is  impotent  ta 
attain  expression.  It  awaits  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God.  To  them  is  given  the  high  and  holy  prerogative  of  convert- 
ing  truth  into  language. 

The  relation  between  truth  and  language,  affecting  as  it  doea 
intelligent  beings,  is  a  moral  one.  The  process  by  which  truth  is 
transferred  into  language  is  governed  by  ethical  principles. 
When  one  is  moved  to  give  expression  to  truth,  moral  integrity 
requires  (1)  that  the  impulse  be  obeyed,  and  (2)  that  the  expres- 
sion correspond  to  and  represent  the  reality. 

1.  Failure  to  give  expression  to  truth  involves  moral  culpa- 
bility. 
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When  truth  visits  the  soul,  stirring  all  its  energies,  and  yet 
fails  to  find  expression,  the  soul  which  thus  allows  truth  to  die 
through  inanition  experiences  a  sense  of  moral  failure  and  guilt. 
Conviction, —  which  is  truth  in  individual  visitation — demands 
utterance.  "I  believe  and  therefore  have  I  spoken."  Not  tx) 
speak  when  one  believes  is  to  imprison  the  King's  messenger  and 
withhold  his  message.  Unexpressed  conviction  rebukes,  ener- 
vates, stultifies  the  soul. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  joy  greater  than  that  of  free  and 
full  self-expression.  It  is  like  the  joy  of  a  bird  in  the  use  of  its 
wings,  like  the  joy  of  a  tree  that  is  free  to  spread  its  roots  and 
branches  far  and  wide,  like  the  joy  of  the  wind  as  it  sweeps  unim- 
peded across  the  prairie,  like  the  joy  of  the  stars  as  they  revolve 
in  their  courses. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  conviction  be  one  of  theory,  of 
fact,  or  of  beauty  ;  whether  it  find  embodiment  in  literature,  or 
conduct,  or  art.  It  demands  some  form  of  outward  expression. 
Theremin,  in  his  essay  ^'  Eloquence  a  Virtue,"  is  right  in  dis- 
covering a  moral  element  in  eloquence  but  wrong  in  denying  it 
to  other  forms  of  truth  expression.  ^^  Production  in  poetry  and 
philosophy,"  he  says,  ^'is  a  species  of  activity  which  may  be 
denominated  the  isolated,  or  that  which  retreats  into  itself  ag^in. 
For  it  simply  unfolds  an  idea,  and  in  that  process  has  no  other 
end  but  this  idea  and  its  unfolding.  That  which  has  been  formed 
in  this  way  can,  indeed,  like  all  that  exists,  exert  an  outward 
influence  ;  yet  it  never  owes  its  origin  to  the  design  of  exerting 
such  an  influence.  There  is  another  species  of  activity  which 
always  aims  at  an  outward  change,  either  in  the  sentiments  or 
convictions  of  individual  men,  or  in  the  social  and  family  relations, 
or  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Now,  to  this  species  of  practical 
activity  —  the  sura  total  of  which  constitutes  social  life  —  elo- 
quence also  belongs,  and  it  is. so  entirely  implicated  in  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  at  the  particular  time  that  even  in  thought 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  them.  ^^But  it  is  not  simply  the 
desire  to  exert  au  influence,  much  less  to  exert  an  immediate 
influence,  which  makes  expression  a  virtue.  It  is  the  obligation 
to  express  truth,  to  make  others  see  what  we  see  and  to  feel  what 
we  feel,  whether  it  affects  their  practical  conduct  or  not.  This 
obligation  holds  in  the  realm  of  poetry  and  philosophy  as  truly  as 
in  that  of  public  speech,  and  the  fulfillment  of  it  is  a  virtue.  "  ^ 

1  Theremin's  **  Eloqaence  a  Virtae,"  Staedd,  p.  64. 
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''  Fool  to  be  dumb,  and  to  diesemble ! 
Alas  for  the  song  I  never  wrote !"  ^ 

The'cry  of  the  dumb  poet  is  as  sad  as  any.  The  story  of  unex- 
pressed truth,  unuttered  and  unlived  conviction,  is  the  story  of 
human^failure  and  regret. 

2.  Failure  to  give  truth  correct  expression  also  involves  moral 
culpability. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  one  publish  his  conviction,  or  embody 
his  vision,  he  is  under  strict  obligation  to  give  truth  true  expres- 
sion. He  may  not  stumble  in  his  message,  or  color  his  picture 
falsely,  without  moral  dereliction. 

Imperfect  representation  of  truth  consists  (1)  in  excessive  or 
extravagant  expression.  In  art  this  is  the  fault  of  exaggerated 
idealism,  the  neglect  of  reality.  In  conduct  it  is  the  fault  of 
fanaticism.  In  speech  and  literature  it  is  the  fault  of  over-state- 
ment. 

The  earnest  sincere  soul  will  be  careful  to  limit  itself  to  the 
enclosures  of  truth.  After  the  vehement  and  lavish  declarations 
of  their  affection  for  their  father  from  her  shallow  sisters, 
pure,  true  Cordelia  would  simply  say :  •  "  I  love  your  majesty 
according  to  my  bond,  nor  more  nor  less." 

The  temptation  to  voice  more  than  is  in  the  heart  is  very 
strong,  and  at  times  very  plausible  and  deceptive.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  of  the  pulpit.  The  consciousness  that  the 
transcendent  truths  with  which  he  is  dealing  demand  commensur- 
ate uttemnce  leads  the  preacher  to  adopt,  not  infrequently,  a  tone 
and  language  surpassing  his  own  experience.  He  endeavors  to 
express  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  feel  rather  than  what  he 
really  does  feel ;  the  result  is  the  creation  of  that  atmosphere  of 
spiritual  extravagance  which  is  so  repellant  to  the  thoughtful  and 
sincere. 

Hardly  less  insidious  is  the  same  temptation  to  extravagance  of 
expression  which  meets  the  author.  In  description,  in  argument, 
in  theory,  in  appeal,  he  is  moved  by  a  natural  disposition  to  over- 
state the  case.  Dean  Church,  in  his  admirable  address  on  Bishop 
Butler,  says  of  him  .  "  We  feel  in  every  page  and  every  word 
the  law  that  writer  and  thinker  has  imposed  on  himself,  not 
only  to  say  nothing  for  show  or  effect,  but  to  say  nothing  that  he 
has  not  done  his  best  to  make  clear  to  himself,  nothing  that  goes 

2  Helen  Hunt  Jack  son. 
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a  shade  beyond  what  he  thinks  and  feels;  he  is  never  tempted  to 
sacrifice  exactness  to  a  flourish  or  an  epigram.  A  qualm  comes 
over  the  ordinary  writer  as  he  reads  Butler  when  he  thinks  how 
often  heat  or  prejudice,  or  lazy  fear  of  trouble,  or  the  supposed 
necessities  of  a  cause,  or  conscious  incapacity  for  thinking  out 
thoroughly  a  difficult  subject,  have  led  him  to  say  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  felt  authorized  to  say  by  his  own  clear  per- 
ceptions, and  to  veil  his  deficiencies  by  fine  words,  by  slurring 
over  or  exaggerating.  If  only  as  a  lesson  in  truth  —  truth  in 
thought  and  expression  —  Butler  is  worth  studying.  He  is  a 
writer  who,  if  there  is  any  reason  for  it,  always  under%t<ites  his 
case ;  and  he  is  a  writer,  too,  from  whom  we  learn  the  power  and 
force,  in  an  argument,  of  understatement,  the  suggestion  which  it 
carries  with  it  both  of  truthfulness  and  care,  of  strength  and 
reserve."  ^  The  language  of  power  is  that  which  is  "  fit  and  fair 
and  simple  and  sufficient."  ^ 

The  moral  obligations  which  attach  to  the  use  of  language  are 
not  recognized  and  estimated  at  their  full  value.  It  was  a  severe 
but  not  an  unjust  application  of  moral  law  which  Jesus  made 
when  He  said :  "  By  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  justified,  and  by 
thy  words  shalt  thou  be  condemned."  Whoever  assumes  the 
office  of  preacher,  teacher  or  author  puts  himself  under  amenibil- 
ity  to  that  standard  of  judgment.  "  Words,  words,  words  "  are 
not  to  be  carelessly  traded  with,  flippantly  or  inconsiderately 
employed.     Moral  responsibility  is  involved  in  their  use. 

But  excessive  expression  is  not  the  only  fault  in  the  way  of  a 
correct  representation  of  truth.  It  is  due  (2)  to  the  contrasted 
fault  of  inadequacy,  insufficiency,  of  expression.  This,  too,  is 
morally  reprehensible.  When  one  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
express  truth,  whether  in  form  or  color,  speech  or  literature,  he  is 
bound  to  give  it  a  form  in  some  sense  adequate  to  its  nature. 
Defective  expression  is  as  blameworthy  as  excessive ;  under-state- 
ment  is  as  wrong  as  over-statement.  The  artist  in  his  portrayal 
of  nature,  if  he  fails  to  catch  expression,  or  misrepresents  color  or 
proportions,  is  not  free  from  moral  blame.  He  who  sets  out  for 
the  stars  must  at  least  get  above  the  house-top.  The  poet  when 
he  lends  himself  to  the  grateful  task  of  reproducing  the  harmony 
that  has  breathed  itself  into  his  soul  is  under  bonds  to  the  spirit 
not  to  make  poetry  a  jest.     The  orator  or  preacher,  to  whom  it 

1  Pascal  and  other  sennoDB.    P.  80 
S  Robert  Brownini^.    One  Word  More. 
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has  been  given  to  call  the  armies  of  righteousness  to  battle  may 
not  give  forth  an  ^^  uncertain  sound ''  without  incurring  moral 
guilt.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  perceive  truth,  or  even  to  feel  it.  It 
must  be  conveyed.  The  obligation  is  upon  the  speaker  to  trans- 
fer the  impression  that  the  truth  has  made  upon  himself  to  his 
audience  ;  and  this  requires  purity  and  sympathy  of  tone,  correct- 
ness of  inflection,  grace  of  action,  force  of  presentation. 

Thus  there  enters  into  the  province  of  all  the  servants  of  truth 
that  which  we  call  art.  To  divorce  truth  and  art  is  to  put 
asunder  those  whom  God  has  joined  together.  Art  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dominate  truth ;  but  without  art  truth  is  dumb  and 
halting. 

The  prominence  of  the  ethical  element  in  expression  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  great  hindrance  to  complete  and  effect- 
ive expression  is  morbid  self-consciousness,  in  the  form  either  of 
pride  or  self-distrust. 

^'  The  skin-deep  sense 
Of  mine  own  eloqaence  " 

Imparts  the  jarring  discordant  note  that  vitiates  the  work  of 
art,  weakens  the  message,  discolors  the  truth.  If  the  selfishness, 
the  self-consciousness,  but  be  eliminated  from  the  speaker,  the 
author,  the  artist,  the  musician,  so  that  he  might  throw  himselft 
with  self-forgetful  enthusiasm  into  his  work  or  his  message,  how 
would  the  world  thrill  with  truth  ! 

Moral  obligation  is  ubiquitous.  It  pervades  human  activity  in 
every  form  and  sphere.  The  instant  the  self  within  seeks  expres- 
sion its  activity  comes  under  ethical  principles  which  determine 
its  character.  Ethics  demands  and  controls  self-expression » 
Every  life  is  under  obligation  to  express  in  some  way,  in  deed  or 
word  or  work,  the  truth  which  has  been  given  it. 

Perfect  expression  of  truth  it  is  impossible  to  reach.  Limita- 
tions exist  on  every  side.  There  is  something  akin  to  pain  in 
being  unable  to  give  expression  to  what  is  within  one.  To  have 
the  sea  of  thought  and  feeling  thrust  back  by  the  dykes  of  train- 
ing and  habit  and  impotence  baffles  and  disheartens.  No  one 
knows  himself,  or  realizes  his  deficiences,  until  he  tries  to  express 
himself.  This  act  reveals  all  his  limitations  and  defects,  physical, 
mental  and  moral.  "  It  is  in  the  blossom  of  a  plant  that  the 
plant's  defects  become  conspicuous  ;  it  is  when  all  a  man's  facul- 
ties combine  for  the  complex  and  delicate  office  of  expression  that 
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any  fault  which  is  in  him  will  come  to  the  surface."  ^  Yet  this 
is  no  apology  for  remaining  dumb,  for  refusing  the  universal  obli- 
gation of  expression.  Every  soul  is  in  duty  bound  to  seek  the 
channel  of  expression  best  befitting  himself  and  his  message,  and 
having  found  it  to  translate  the  truth  that  has  been  given  him 
into  language. 

'^  With  stammering  lips  and  insufficient  sound 
I  strive  and  struggle  to  deliver  right 
That  music  of  my  nature,  day  and  night 
With  dream  and  thought  and  feeling  interwound, 
And  inly  answering  all  the  senses  round 
With  octaves  of  a  mystic  depth  and  height 
Which  step  out  grandly  to  the  infinite 
From  the  dark  edges  of  the  sensual  ground. 
This  song  of  soul  I  struggle  to  outbear 
Through  portals  of  the  sense,  sublime  and  whole, 
And  utter  all  myself  into  the  air : 
.But  if  I  did  it, —  as  the  thunder  roll 
Breaks  its  own  cloud,  my  flesh  would  perish  there 
Before  that  dread  apocalypse  of  soul."  > 
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GEBTRUDB  DARUNO.  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MANKATO,  MINN. 

LL  of  US  remember,  perhaps,  since  those  school  days  when 
we  first  learned  to  love  *'  Poet,  My  Master  Chaucer,"  the 
precept  that  that  English  which  has  since  beguiled  many  another 
pilgrim  than  those  Canterbury-bound,  became  the  standard  use 
for  England  because  it  was  the  language  of  Chaucer.  The  wise 
men  of  to-day  tell  us,  however,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  became  standard  in  England  not  because  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Chaucer  or  because  it  was  the  vehicle  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful verse  in  early  modern  English,  but  because  it  was  the  speech 
of  the  metropolis,  standing  geographically  as  well  as  linguistically 
between  the  northern  and  southern  dialects,  and  so  growing  natu- 
rally into  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  those  sections.  The 
mistake  has  been  in  attributing  to  the  greatest  of  our  first 
modern  English  poets  a  more  direct  purpose  in  the  selection  of  a 

1  The  Book  of  Isaiah,    George  Adam  Smith.    Vol,  I.    P.  70. 
9  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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medium  and  a  greater  influence  on  the  development  of  his  native 
tongue  than  the  history  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  general 
laws  of  language  growth  vouch  for.  Of  the  three  dialects,  North- 
ern, Southern  and  Midland,  used  impartially  by  writers  of  Eng- 
lish since  the  overthrow  of  a  general  standard  language  in  the 
West  Saxon  of  Alfred,  the  Midland  dialect,  that  of  Chaucer  and 
of  London,  grew  into  the  standard  language  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, as  did  Attic  Greek  for  the  Hellenes  and  the  dialect  of  Latium 
for  the  Italic  peoples,  because  of  the  political  supremacy  of  the 
province  in  which  it  was  spoken. 

But  at  the  start  of  our  modern  English  literature,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  other  great  national  literatures,  the  language  of 
literature  was  also  the  speech  of  the  people,  and  so  was  vital  with 
the  whole  life  of  the  people.  Literary  English  of  the  fourteenth 
century  had  not  grown  away,  as  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  all  literatures  its  language  does  depart,  from  the  speech  of  the 
people.  Or  perhaps  it  is  more  truly  the  circumstance,  that  speech, 
more  inconstant  than  the  written  form,  leaves  that  behind  in  the 
onward  march  of  expression.  The  literary  language  is  more  or 
less  of  a  petrefaction  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is  regenerated  and 
invigorated  by  the  living  spoken  tongue.  Written  Chinese  is  said 
to  be  an  essentially  different  language  from  any  of  the  present 
spoken  dialects];  and  literary  ArtDenian,  we  are  told,  is  the  same 
to-day  that  it  was  thirteen  hundred  years  since,  while  the  spoken 
language  of  that  epoch  was  long  ago  a  forgotten  means  of  com- 
munication. The  same  comparison  is  true,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  of  spoken  and  written  English ;  and  a  glance  at  the  annals 
of  any  or  all  civilized  nations  which  have  produced  a  literature 
tells  the  same  story,  from  the  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  of  ancient 
India,  the  Avestic  of  Persia,  the  literary  Greek  of  the  Homeric 
period,  and  the  Latin  of  Cicero,  down  to  the  West  Saxon,  super- 
seding in  the  England  of  Alfred  the  various  Saxon  and  Anglian 
dialects,  and  in  our  own  day  the  literary  English  which  overrules 
the  provincial  dialects  of  Great  Britain. 

With  the  advancement  of  a  complex  civilization  and  an 
enlarged  intercourse,  necessity  has  pushed  forward,  also,  a  com- 
mon spoken  language,  occupying  a  position  midway,  linguistically, 
between  the  literary  language  and  the  dialects.  This  is  the  case 
at  present  in  most  European  states.  Two  common  languages 
cover  a  given  area,  and  include,  each,  any  number  of  dialects. 
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The  spoken  tongue  is  an  outcome  of  the  need  of  a  medium  of 
intercourse  between  people  thrown  together  in  some  economical, 
social  or  political  interest  whose  natural  speech  is  mutually 
incomprehensible ;  while  both  the  spoken  language  and  the  moro 
formal  language  of  literature  are  the  result  of  the  common  educa- 
tion of  people  of  a  different  dialectic  birth.  Mr.  Hardy  tells  us 
that  Tess  of  the  D'Ubervilles  spoke  two  languages,  that  of  the 
schools  when  talking  to  people  of  superior  social  standing,  except 
in  moments  of  deep  feeling,  when  she  involuntarily  fell  back  on 
her  vernacular.  It  might  seem  that  one  common  means  of  inter- 
course would  suffice  for  the  people  united  under  it.  But  though 
it  is  true  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  would  never  beget  two 
common  spoken  languages  for  the  same  people,  and  though  a 
literary  language  is  sufficiently  physical  in  its  embodiment  to  for- 
bid two  such  languages  to  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time,  yet  the  law  which  governs  the  development  of  language  per- 
mits the  two  forms  to  live  among  the  same  people  because  they 
perform  entirely  different  functions.  Moreover,  as  has  been  said, 
the  two  never  remain  identical  in  form.  Though  their  origin  be 
the  same,  as  it  was  in  our  own  tongue  in  the  speech  of  Alfred,  or 
the  English  of  Chaucer's  London,  the  different  purposes  they 
serve  separate  them  quickly  and  very  widely.  Speech  changes 
much  more  rapidly  than  written  language  and  the  latter  may 
remain  when  the  speech  with  which  it  started  has  altogether  van- 
ished. The  ancient  dialects  of  India  are  lost  as  completely  as  the 
leaves  which  long  ago  returned  to  dust ;  but  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig-Veda,  folded  away  like  rose  petals  within  protecting  covers 
of  books,  have  survived  the  storms  of  three  thousand  years,  and 
glow  faintly  still  in  the  opening  dawn  of  that  far-away  morning 
of  thought. 

In  modern  times,  with  the  advance  of  a  more  general  culture 
and  a  freer  intercourse,  the  streams  of  spoken  and  written  lan- 
guage follow  more  nearly  the  same  channel.  But  by  contrasting 
the  two  forms  it  is  seen  that  each  is  not  only  constantly  changing 
its  own  embodiment,  but  changing,  also,  its  aspect  toward  the 
other.  Confining  the  attention  to  our  own  tongue,  though  the 
same  is  true  of  every  nation  boasting  a  literature,  two  general  and 
opposing  forces  are  to-day  influencing  English,  the  conservatism 
of  the  written  language,  and  the  liberalism  of  the  spoken  tongue. 
The  written  language  has  the  virtue  and  advantage  of  an  accepted 
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form  established  by  reason  of  its  own  worthiness.  It  is  the  record 
of  whatever  in  the  past  experience  of  the  race  has  thus  demon- 
strated its  own  fitness  to  live.  The  spoken  language  is  vivid 
with  every  day's  new  life  of  each  human  being.  It  is  personal 
and  individual,  while  the  literary  form  is  more  strictly  racial  and 
universal.  It  follows  that  the  standard  of  the  good,  the  true  and 
the  beautiful  cannot  be  the  same  for  the  two  forms ;  that  more 
liberty  of  utterance  must  be  allowed  for  the  expression  of  each 
differing  personality  than  for  the  comparatively  few  common 
attributes  of  the  race.  This  personal  element,  the  unaffected  and 
unvarnished  expression  of  one's  self,  is  what  is  to  be  respected 
and  valued  in  vernacular  speech,  in  dialects,  in  individual  pecu- 
culiarities  of  language,  and  sometimes  in  slang.  Browning's 
exhortation,  "  Best  be  yourself,  imperial,  plain  and  true,"  is 
advisable  in  form  of  speech  as  in  content,  and  might  be  a 
rebuke  to  that  happily  small  class  of  Americans  who  show  a  ten- 
dency to  revert  to  the  original  type  by  aping  the  customs,  both 
verbal  and  social,  of  our  British  relatives.  Grammatical  precision 
and  the  accent  of  a  polite  society  are  not  to  be  esteemed  above 
honest  simplicity  and  characteristic  coloring  in  language.  More- 
over, students  of  phonetics  teach  us,  in  these  days,  that  that  speech 
despised  and  rejected  by  the  grammarian,  the  dialect,  is  not  infre- 
quently the  true  heir,  the  established  form  being  an  imposter  set 
over  as  by  enthusiastic  ignorance  or  by  custom.  The  usages  of 
society,  nowadays,  together  with  the  wide-spread  distribution  of 
literature  and  the  well  intentioned  iterations  of  the  grammar 
teacher,  are  all  the  time  exerting  their  influence  to  restrict  indi- 
vidualities of  utterance  by  bringing  them  into  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  compliance  with  an  accepted  rule.  But  in  spite 
of  the.  conformity  thus  exacted,  man's  unorthodox  impulses  find 
everyday  expression  in  the  word  of  life  inspired  by  his  personal 
attitude  toward  existence.  It  is  this  incarnation  of  self  in  the 
word  which  gives  "language  its  value  as  an  interpreter  and 
recorder  of  human  life.  It  is  what  the  insight  of  Diogenes  sought 
when  he  said  to  the  lad,  "  Speak,  that  I  may  know  thee ; "  and 
what  the  most  uncompromising  critic  of  unconventionality 
upholds  when  he  exclaims  "How  well  he  expresses  himself  I  ^^ 
The  temple  of  our  literary  gods  is  full  of  great  names  whose 
works  testify  the  subservience  of  form  to  expressiveness  in 
speech.     Shakespeare  stands  first,  Browning  with  impatient  fre- 
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quency  breaks  the  rein,  and  even  classic  Milton  lends,  on  occa- 
sion, his  voice.  It  is  this  regenerating  influence  of  the  living 
spoken  tongue  continually  pouring  new  life  into  the  more  highly 
rectified  medium  which  makes  modern  literary  English  a  living 
instead  of  a  dead  language.  We  have  grown  somewhat  away 
from  the  wrong-headed  notion  that  written  thought  must  be 
expressed  in  a  foreign  medium.  Chaucer  gave  us  the  cue  when 
he  dared  to  trust  the  treasures  of  his  mind  to  a  still  half-despised 
dialect,  in  which,  two  hundred  years  later.  Bacon  feared  to  con- 
fide. But  though  we  no  longer  go  so  far  abroad  as  to  seek  the 
tongue  of  a  foreign  nation  in  which  to  commune  with  our  fellow 
countrymen  at  large,  we  are  still  so  far  the  slaves  of  tradition  as 
to  choose,  in  which  to  appear  before  the  public,  a  pomp  of  period 
and  a  stately  stride  of  utterance  foreign  to  a  free-born  agent. 
Indeed,  in  one  respect  just  now,  in  the  reaction  from  the  use  of 
a  foreign  language,  we  seem  to  be  joining  hands  with  some  of  the 
sixteenth  century  purists,  who  forgot,  in  stigmatizing  all  adopted 
foreign  expressions  as  '*  ink-born  terms  "  the  variety  of  meaning 
included  in  different  translations  of  the  same  word.  If,  to-day, 
^^  fore-word  "  and  ^^  ear-minded  *'  express  what  an  Englishman  or 
an  American  has  in  him  to  say  to  his  fellowmen  better  than  *^  pre- 
face "  and  "  attentive,"  the  former  are  the  words  to  use,  but  we 
must  take  heed  that  we  are  not  wearing  some  one  else's  coat  only 
because  we  think  it  more  fashionable  than  our  own.  To  prefer 
a  word  simply  because  it  is  of  Teutonic  ancestry,  shows  that  the 
purist  and  the  grammarian,  stiffened  rather  than  animated  by  the 
desire  for  the  well-being  of  their  native  tongue,  are  in  danger  of 
stunting  its  legitimate  growth,  and  pruning  away  some  of  the 
best  products  of  its  vitality.  To  ostracise  words  of  foreign 
extraction  is  to  ignore  the  different  shades  of  expression  and  con- 
sequent enrichment  of  vocabulary  gained  from  so-called  syn 
onyms;and  to  banish  such  words  is  opposed  to  the  genius  of 
English.  That  language  whose  virility  has  absorbed  into  itself 
whatever  came  to  it  of  the  tongues  of  many  nations,  and  whose 
impulse  of  vitality  has  carried  it  around  the  globe,  is  not  to  be 
cramped  by  trim  box  borders  within  the  confines  of  a  geometri- 
cally accurate  domestic  garden.  In  these  days  of  much  travel 
and  material  intercourse,  it  would  be  no  more  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  refuse  foreign  help  to  the  expression  of  the  consequent  broad- 
ening of  the  mental  horizon  than  it  would  be  to  insist  on  raising 
our  own  tea  and  coffee.    Indeed,  we  may  as  well,  perhaps,  pre- 
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pare  our  minds  for  an  interplanetary  confusion  of  words,  the  dia- 
lect of  Mars  being,  it  seems  likely,  white  for  the  harvest  of  Eng- 
lish gleaners.  English  has  migrated  too  far  from  its  native  soil 
and  domesticated  itself  in  too  widely  separated  communities  to 
remain  Anglo-Saxon  in  vocabulary,  though  it  will  probably 
remain,  as  it  is  to-day,  Teutonic  in  principle.  More  than  any 
other  Teutonic  tongue,  however,  English  has  shown  its  readiness 
to  adopt  children  of  foreign  birth.  The  loss  of  its  inflectional 
system  has  facilitated  the  workings  of  this  tendency,  and  the 
broad  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  Englishman  have  furnished 
abundant  material.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  this  constantly  increas- 
ing and  changing  nature  of  its  vocabulary  at  home  and  its  wide 
distribution  abroad,  that  a  standard,  such  as  was  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  century  for  Italian  in  the  Academia  della  Crusea,  and 
is  found  in  contemporary  tongues  in  the  "  Academy  "  for  French, 
and  in  the  stage  for  German,  has  never  been  established  for  Eng- 
lish in  spite  of  the  efforts  first  made  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  Edmund  Bolton  and  followed  up  later  by  Dryden  and 
Swift.  If  our  mother  tongue  repelled  such  efforts  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  attempt  at  conformity  would 
be  still  more  impracticable  in  this  day  of  wider  distribution,  freer 
intercourse,  and  larger  mental  and  material  life  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

A  standard  language  cannot  be  the  technical  language  of  any 
trade  or  profession.  It  cannot  be  the  language  of  literature 
purely,  nor  of  poetry.  It  must  not  be  aristocratic,  but  demo- 
cratic, glowing  and  throbbing  with  the  life  beat  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. The  suggestion  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  who  counselled  his 
hearers  to  speak  as  the  common  people  and  to  think  as  wise  men. 
Language  should  not  be  a  stagnant  pool  nor  an  artistic  artificial 
lake,  but  a  coursing  river  receiving  its  strength  from  the  springs 
of  national  life.  Therefore,  it  is  true  that  the  same  standard  can- 
not be  upheld  for  the  many  varying  English  speaking  countries. 
Australian  and  East  Indian  English  must  continue  to  vary  ever 
more  widely  from  the  native  product,  and  English  English  cannot 
be  refitted  to  American  needs.  Indeed,  though  as  a  test  of  writ- 
ten English,  we  Americans  have  something  of  a  standard  in  the 
more  or  less  variable  banners  displayed  by  the  best  English  writ- 
ers of  both  countries,  in  point  of  spoken  excellence  where  shall 
we  find  a  criterion  ?  Though  the  severe  sentence  of  Mr.  Richard 
Garnett  against  the  dictionaries,  that  there  is  in  them  ^^  every- 
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where  a  great  parade  of  erudition  and  a  great  lack  of  real  knowl- 
edge," may  not  be  as  applicable  to-day  in  view  of  the  strides  made 
recently  by  the  science  of  phonetics  and  comparative  philology, 
who  would  be  able  to  persuade  a  Philadelphian  to  bow  to  the 
dictum  of  Boston  on  the  authority  of  the  dictionary,  or  induce  a 
Baltimore  scholar  to  correct  his  orthoepy  by  that  of  Cambridge  ? 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  obliged,  as  a  country,  to  abide  by  the  advice 
of  Emerson  to  use  that  pronunciation  which  is  least  conspicuous, 
a  decision  wide  enough  in  its  charity  to  cloak  many  sins.  As  for 
the  so-called  corruptions  of  our  grammatical  forms  and  the  copi- 
ous influx  of  foreign  elements,  both  pestilent  and  healthy,  drifting 
so  abundantly  through  our  speech,  though  both  have  existed 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  modern  English,  they  have  not 
devitalized  our  Angle-Saxon  heritage,  but  have  left  it  more  fer- 
tile in  resource.  We  must  recognize  in  this  result  the  good  work 
of  Ascham,  Wilson,  Sidney,  and  other  early  purists  with  their 
descendants,  great  minds,  who  possessed  that  good  judgment  and 
good  taste,  that  instinct  for  the  beautiful  and  true  in  language 
amounting  to  genius,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  unworthy  element 
has  been  weeded  out.  To-day,  most  of  us  are  common  men  and 
women  unprepared  with  such  discernment.  But  even  without 
this,  and  with  no  academy  and  no  stage  to  set  its  seal  of  approba- 
tion on  our  written  forms,  we  may  leave  them  without  fear  to  the 
principle  of  righteousness  inherent  in  the  life  of  language.  That 
part  of  the  spoken  tongue  which  lives  in  literature,  the  words, 
more  imperishable  than  man  himself,  by  which  man  speaks  on  to 
man  in  the  centuries  when  his  face  is  seen  no  more,  are  the  words 
of  dignity  and  sweetness,  which  have  their  roots  in  the  ineradic- 
able worth  of  human  character,  and  in  the  bond  of  our  common 
humanity.  The  long-departed  progenitors  of  the  few  Aryan 
words  or  their  fractions  which  have  survived  the  ages,  live  again 
in  their  family  bond,  pursuing  their  daily  avocations  under  their 
native  trees,  in  the  word  made  flesh  to  which  they  gave  birth. 
And  the  greatest  utterances  of  any  literature  are  those  played  on 
the  whole  gamut  of  that  instrument  which  expresses  human 
thought  and  passion.  Shakespeare's  writings  are  full  of  devia- 
tions from  rule,  which,  without  countenancing  the  extravagance 
of  some  commentators,  and  allowing  for  the  less  settled  state  of 
Elizabethan  English,  were,  doubtless,  the  result  of  that  great  and 
free  intelligence  which  recognized  that  ^^  The  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life." 
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ECONOMICS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

JOHK  HATNB8,  Ph.  D.,   FREE    ACADBMY.  NORWICH,  CONH. 

ECONOMICS  is  among  the  most  important  of  subjects.  It  is, 
according  to  President  Walker,  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of  wealth.  Cossa 
says  it  deals  with  the  social  system  of  wealth.  The  economist 
has  to  do  with  valuable  things  or  goods  in  their  relation  to  society 
as  a  whole.  He  asks  how  society  produces  goods,  how  these  goods 
are  divided  among  the  different  classes  of  producers  and  how  the 
use  of  the  goods  reacts  upon  the  social  organism.  He  looks  at 
everything  from  the  social  point  of  view.  Another,  and  perhaps 
truer  way  of  looking  at  the  science,  is  to  consider  it.  as  treating  of 
n^an  in  his  relations  to  certain  things  necessary  to  his  well-being. 
These  things  we  call  goods.  As  mankind  spends  by  far  the . 
greater  part  of  active  life  in  securing  a  livelihood  it  is  evident 
that  the  science  of  economics  deals  with  man  in  the  activities 
which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  in  the  motives 
whence  the  major  portion  of  his  activities  spring. 

The  burning  questions  of  our  time  are  economic.  The  puz- 
zling and  intricate  problems  with  reference  to  transportation,  cur- 
rency, taxation,  the  existence  and  control  of  monoplies,  and  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  which  press  for 
answers  will  find  their  solution,  if  they  find  it  at  all,  only  in  the 
thorough  study  of  economics.  Nothing  is  more  patent  to  the 
observer  of  our  national  life  and  current  politics  than  the  fact 
that  purely  political  questions  are  now  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground to  make  place  for  questions  which  have  to  do  directly  or 
indirectly  with  the  distribution  of  wealth.  No  person  without  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  economic  principles  and  some  training 
in  economic  reasoning  can  form  an  opinion  of  the  slightest  value 
on  most  of  the  subjects  which  to-day  divide  men  into  opposing 
parties.  There  are  no  more  important  phenomena  than  those  of 
society  and  Professor  Ely  is  right  when  he  says  that  intelligent 
observation  of  these  phenomena  is  more  rare  than  the  habit  <^ 
observing  natural  phenomena.  Without  disparaging  in  the  least 
the  power  to  understand  physical  nature  we  may  unhesitatingly 
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affirm  that  in  a  land  where  every  question  is  brought  to  the  final 
arbitrament  of  public  opinion  the  wide  difference  of  the  ability  to 
observe  social  facts  with  intelligence  and  reason  on  them  with 
accuracy  is  of  immeasur^ibly  greater  consequence  to  the  body 
politic  than  the  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  of  geology,  bio- 
logy or  chemistry.  The  chief  practical  and  direct  value  of  econ- 
omics is  in  the  training  it  gives  for  intelligent  consideration  of 
public  questions.  The  good  citizen  should  study  the  subject  all 
his  life. 

But  this  is  not  its  only  utility.  Its  ethical  value  is  very  great. 
The  individual  is  taught  the  effects  which  his  own  private  acts 
liave  upon  society.  No  one  can  be  truly  moral  who  does  not  con- 
sider the  social  results  of  his  deeds.  Many  an  act  in  which  a  man 
takes  pride  appears  in  its  true  deleterious  character  in  the  light 
of  economic  science.  For  example,  economics  teaches  men  and 
women  that  extravagant  expenditure  cannot  be  excused  on  the 
plea  that  it  gives  employment  to  labor.  Another  way  in  which 
the  study']shows  its  ethical  value  is  in  its  unquestionable  tendency 
to  develop  public  spirit.  The  experience  of  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory proves  that  no  study  has  been  more  helpful  in  developing 
the  ethical  natures  of  inmates  of  that  institution. 

Economics  has  great  practical  value  for  those  who  administer 
oharities.  The  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  rightly  requires  a 
year's  work  in  economics  and  kindred  subjacts  of  all  students  in 
the  regular  course  on  the  ground  that  the  charitable  work  of  the 
oommunity  tends  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  women,  and  without 
the  power  to  think  clearly  on  social  subjects  one  is  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  by  so-called  charitable  work. 

As  a  disciplinary  study  economics  has  a  high  rank.  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Laughlin, "  The  faculty  of  hitting  the  point,  or 
relevancy,  is  largely  capable  of  cultivation  and  growth  and  the 
discipline  of  vigorous  study  in  economics  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  acquiring  it."  It  is  excellent  for  making  the  pupil  "hit  the 
nail  on  the  head."  Outside  of  mathematics  it  has  scarcely  an 
equal  in  cultivating  clearness  of  ideas.  "  It  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion," says  Professor  Patten, ''  that  political  economy  trains  a  stu- 
dent in  reasoning  similar  to  that  which  he  has  to  do  in  every-day 
life.  All  those  judgments  which  every  one  must  continually  use 
in  practical  affairs  are  exactly  of  the  kind  and  character  that  we 
find  in  political  economy  and  if  the  student  has  the  advantage  of 
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thorough  drill  in  economic  reasoning,  he  will  be  much  better  pre- 
pared for  active  life  than  if  he  had  drilled  in  the  dogmatic 
reasoning  from  simple  premises  such  as  one  finds  in  mathematics 
and  physics."  Perhaps  Professor  Patten  does  not  do  full  justice 
to  mathematical  study  and  the  pursuit  of  physical  science  but 
otherwise  his  utterance  commands  our  assent.  Economics  is 
almost  as  exact  as  mathematics  in  many  of  its  parts,  and  rightly 
studied  demands  as  keen  observation  as  the  natural  sciences. 
Scarcely  any  branch  of  study  is  so  broad  and  at  the  same  time  so 
practical. 

The  transcendent  importance  of  training  in  this  branch  of 
human  thought  creates  a  presumption  in  favor  of  instruction  in  it 
wherever  it  can  be  successfully  given.  For  most  pupils  our  sec- 
ondary schools  furnish  the  last  chance  for  systematic  education 
in  any  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  desirable  that  econ- 
omics should,  if  possible,  have  an  adequate  place  in  the  curri- 
culum. It  will  hardly  be  claimed  that  pupils  in  high  schools  are 
unable  to  profit  by  the  study.  In  the  well-known  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  on  Secondary  School  Studies,  which  is  none  too 
friendly  to  economics,  it  is  admitted  that  the  essential  principles 
are  not  above  the  reach  of  high  school  pupils.  Experience  amply 
justifies  the  assertion  of  President  Walker  that  ^^it  is  as  easy  to 
teach  political  economy  to  students  of  fifteen,  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age  as  to  teach  quadratic  equations  or  geometry 
which  are  actually  taught  and  with  complete  success  at  that 
period  of  life."  But  he  well  adds,  "  this  can  only  be  done  by  the 
master  taking  as  much  pains  with  his  class  as  he  would  take  in 
teaching  the  latter  subjects." 

The  most  weighty  objection  to  the  teaching  of  economics  in 
secondary  schools  which  was  presented  to  the  sub-committee 
appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  to  consider  history,  civics  and 
economics  was  that  there  are  few  teachers  with  oool  judgment 
and  sufficient  training  to  discuss  and  illustrate  the  general  sub- 
ject. While  this  is  a  grave  objection,  it  would  be  no  answer  to 
the  contention  that  a  proper  course  ov^ht  to  include  a  liberal 
allowance  of  time  for  economics.  It  is  certainly  a  just  objection 
to  the  hasty  introduction  of  the  subject  into  schools  which  pro- 
vide no  competent  instructor.  We  must  agree  with  the  commit-  j 
tee  that  *'  no  teacher  ought  to  undertake  the  work  who  has  not  ^ 
had  some  training  in  economic  reasoning." 
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It  is  further  objected  that  there  are  no  proper  text-books  in  the 
subject  for  use  in  secondary  schools.  This  is  only  partially  true ; 
the  text-books  of  Ely,  Laughlin,  Mac^ane  and  Walker  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  books  commonly  used  in  history  and  civics. 
The  importance  of  the  text-book  should  not  be  under  valued  but 
no  text-book  will  itself  do  the  teaching.  Any  one  of  the  books 
mentioned  can  be  used  successfully  by  a  teacher  who  is  able  to 
explain  it  and  supplement  and  illustmte  it  from  the  immediate 
environment  of  the  school.  Questions  on  the  text-book  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  test  the  real  knowledge  of  the  pupil  and  expose 
mere  juggling  with  words.  Frequent  problems  should  be  pre- 
sented to  test  the  pupil's  grasp  of  economic  conceptions  and  prin- 
ciples. 

Some  would  hesitate  to  introduce  econom'cs  into  public  schools 
because  it  is  full  of  questions  which  are  in  debate  between  politi- 
cal parties.  In  such  cases  (the  tariff  and  money  questions,  for 
instance)  the  true  nature  of  the  question  can  be. presented  and 
the  undoubted  fallacies  which  roar  public  discussion  on  both  sides 
can  be  pointed  out.  The  teacher  can  raise  the  whole  discussion 
above  the  ordinary  level  and  leave  the  pupil  to  decide  for  himself. 

Perhaps  a  reference  to  the  experience  of  the  Norwich,  (Conn.)., 
Free  Academy  may  be  pardoned.  Here  it  has  been  found  that 
the  study  of  economics,  coming  at  the  beginning  of  senior  year, 
has  a  remarkably  awakening  effect  upon  many  of  the  pupils. 
Beginning  at  the  same  time  is  a  series  of  debates  by  members  of 
the  senior  class  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  profit- 
able exercises  in  the  school.  The  discussions  deal  usually  with 
current  questions  of  public  policy  and  the  information  and  train- 
ing in  economics  is  an  admirable  aid  in  the  debates. 

We  have  considered  the  value  of  the  study  of  economics,  the 
ability  of  secondary  school  pupils  to  profit  by  it  and  the  chief 
objections  to  its  study,  and  seem  justified  in  coneluding  that  no 
course  for  pupils  not  expecting  to  enter  a  higher  institution  of 
learning  can  be  considered  entirely  satisfactory  that  does  not  pro- 
vide a  place  for  economics.  We  may  heartily  sympathize  with 
the  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  which  recommended 
that  economic  subjects  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  his- 
tory and  civics  wherever  the  subjects  touch,  and  may  safely  assert 
that  no  teacher  of  history  is  well  qualified  who  cannot  explain  its 
economic  side ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  committee  would  have 
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done  well  to  say  more  in  favor  of  economics.  It  ought  to  be 
taught  systematically  as  a  seperate  subject.  Nevertheless,  for  the 
sake  of  the  noble  science  let  no  school  introduce  the  subject 
unless  it  can  at  the  same  time  provide  a  competent  instructor 
in  it. 


JOHN  ELIOT,   THE  INDIAN  APOSTLE. 

JOHHT.PBINOB,  AGBNT  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  WEST  MEWTON. 

THE  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of 
John  Eliot's  career  as  a  missionary  of  the  North  American 
Indians  has  just  been  passed  and  deserves  more  than  the  local 
recognition  which  was  given  to  it  at  Newton,  Massachusetts,  the 
scene  of  his  labors  among  the  Indians. 

Our  first  feeling  as  we  think  of  the  work  he  accomplished  dur* 
ing  the  forty-four  years  from  the  time  he  first  stood  up  to  preach 
in  Waban's  wigwam,  is  one  of  wonder  and  awe.  During  the  con- 
tinued service  as  elder  of  the  Roxbury  church  with  its  exacting 
duties  of  teacher  and  preacher,  he  established  and  helped  to  sus- 
tain for  many  years  more  than  a  dozen  settlements,  while  he 
visited  with  greater  or  less  regularity  other  communities  of  con- 
verted Indians  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  in  the  islands  near 
the  coast.  A  region  which  extended  from  the  Merrimac  river  on 
the  north  to  Providence  on  the  south  and  from  what  is  now 
Br6okfield  on  the  west  to  Nantucket  on  the  east  In  this  wide 
circuit,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  he  went  on  horseback  for 
days  at  a  time  attending  not  only  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people,  but  to  their  material  needs  as  well,  in  leading  them  to^ 
improve  their  homes  and  farms,  in  helping  them  to  form  govern- 
ments of  their  own,  in  advising  them  upon  questions  of  order  and 
in  assisting  them  in  all  possible  ways  to  establish  schools  for  their 
children.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the 
art  of  teaching  or  as  he  says,  ^^  Seeing  that  they  must  have  teach- 
ers amongst  themselves  they  must  also  be  taught  to  be  teachers ; 
for  which  cause  I  have  begun  to  teach  them  the  art  of  teaching; 
and  I  find  some  of  them  very  capable." 

The  wonder  of  it  all  is  how  one  man  with  little  personal  aid 
from  the  white  settlers  could  make  these  conditions  of  semi-civil- 
ization out  of  conditions  of  barbarism  but  little  above  the  lowest 
forms  of  savagery.     About  four  thousand  Indians  in  all,  we  are 
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teld,  fifteen  hundred  of  them  being  in  Eliot's  villages,  were  thus 
raised  to  an  almost  self  supporting  basis  as  members  of  Christian 
communities. 

Thus  we  see  that  Eliot's  purpose  was  to  raise  from  barbarism 
2L  people  which  would  be  self  supporting  in  maintaining  the  four 
great  institutions  of  civilized  life,  namely :  —  the  church,  the 
home,  the  school  and  the  state.  Other  missions  in  other  parts  of 
America  and  in  other  countries  have  been  established,  but  the 
principle  of  self  dependence  in  the  maintenance  of  these  great 
institutions  on  the  part  of  an  inferior  race  has  never  been  more 
successfully  applied  than  was  done  by  this  great  ^^  Apostle  of  the 
Indians."  How  his  heart  would  burn  with  enthusiasm,  if  he  were 
living,  to  see  his  great  work  continued  in  those  noble  institutions 
at  Hampton  and  Carlisle  and  Tuskeegee,  and  with  what  genuine 
pride  would  he  observe  the  manly  conduct  of  the  young  men  of 
one  of  these  institutions  in  the  inter-collegiate  games  —  affording 
tei  example  for  others  in  dignified  self  control  and  courteous 
tifeatment  of  opponents  I 

The  courage  and  self  sacrifice  required  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  to  maintain,  even  to  a  partial  extent,  the  institutions 
which  I  have  named,  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  as  we 
learn  of  the  open  hostility  of  most  of  the  whites  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  the  jealous  hatred  had  against  them  by  their  former 
companions  on  the  other.  However  disappointing  the  outward 
results  of  the  new  settlements  may  have  been  during  and  after 
King  Philip's  war  the  fact  remains  that  under  anything*  like 
f«ir  circumstances  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  Indian  population 
of  New  England  demonstrated  their  ability  to  lead  orderly,  indus- 
trious lives  after  the  manner  of  their  white  neighbors  —  a  fact 
which  too  few  of  Eliot's  fellow  colonists  realized  for  the  good  of 
all  concerned.  According  to  the  opinions  of  good  judges  many 
of  the  lives  of  both  Whites  and  Indians  might  have  been  saved  in 
King  Philip's  war  and  Jtfterwards  if  only  the  friendship  instead 
of  the  hostility  of  natives  had  been  encouraged.  With  proper 
treatment  these  natives  could  have  been  used  as  a  protection 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  record  of  the  cruel  transfer  of 
a  whole  community  of  these  ill-judged  and  mis-used  people  is 
scarcely  less  pathetic  in  their  heroic  resignation  than  was  that  of 
the  Acadian  French  eighty  years  afterwards. 

Incidental  to  the  great  work  which  Eliot  sought  to  accomplish 
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and  to  a  large  degree  helpful  in  bringing  it  about  was  his  work 
as  a  writer  and  translator.  Tiucts  and  books  to  the  number  of 
more  than  twenty  were  issued  in  quick  succession.  The  most 
memorable  of  these  books  —  if  indeed  we  cannot  say  the  most 
memorable  of  all  books  ever  written  by  man  —  was  that  stupend- 
ous work  —  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  a  dialect  spoken  by 
the  Massachusetts  Indians.  The  greatness  of  this  work  can  be 
realized  only  as  it  is  understood  that  the  language  into  which  the 
translation  was  made  was,  not  a  written  language  with  regular 
forms,  but  only  a  spoken  dialect  —  a  jumble  of  collected  sounds 
forming  long  words  which  as  Cotton  Mather  says  "had  been 
growing  ever  since  the  confusion  of  Babel.*'  More  than  this,  the 
words  were  inadequate  to  express  any  thoughts  or  affections 
above  those  of  a  sensual  kind.  Moral  sentiments,  much  less  those 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  were  scarcely  known  to  these  people  whose 
speech  Eliot  had  learned  but  a  few  years  before  the  translation 
appeared.  We  can  well  understand,  therefore,  how  difficult  it 
must  have  been  for  him  to  express  even  in  rude  form  the  spiritual 
sentiments  of  the  Bible  narrative,  and  yet  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose not  only  that  it  was  understood  and  enjoyed  by  those  for 
whom  it  was  translated  but  that  it  was  a  work  of  great  literary 
merit. 

These  two  means  of  evangelization  —  the  work  of  the  preacher 
and  pastor  and  the  work  of  the  writer  and  translator  —  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  similar  efforts  that  were  ever  made. 
Eveii  the  great  labors  of  Wycliff  and  Luther  which  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  in  this  connection,  although  more  wide-spread  in 
their  effects,  were  no  more  earnest  and  really  no  more  effective 
than  were  those  of  John  Eliot.  In  a  sense  Eliot  did  not  make 
history  as  others  have  done.  He  did  not  make  history  for 
America  as  Alfred  the  Great  made  it  for  England,  or  as  Charle- 
magne made  it  for  Germany,  or  as  CsBsar  made  it  for  Rome.  His- 
tory in  these  cases  was  made  through  the  conquest  of  an  inferior 
race  by  a  superior  race.  Eliot's  aim  also  was  to  effect  a  conquest 
—  but  it  was  the  conquest  of  an  inferior  race  of  men  not  by  a 
superior  race  but  by  themselves.  While  the  heroes  of  battle 
were  making  conquests  whose  end  was  the  security  of  land, 
Eliot  was  showing  the  way  by  which  self  government  both  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  state  could  be  effected.  It  may  have 
been  necessary  in  the  "  march  of  civilization  "  to  secure  the  land 
even  at  the  dear  price  which  was  paid  for  it,  but  it  was  quite  as 
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necessary  for  the  sake  of  humanity  that  the  capability  of  primi- 
tive peoples  for  self  improvement  should  be  demonstrated  and 
this  John  Eliot  did  as  no  other  man  before  or  since  his  time  has 
done. 

At  first  glance,  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  find  in  Eliot's  life  that 
inspiration  and  encouragement  which  we  are  told  is  found  in  the 
life  of  every  great  man,  there  being  so  few  conditions  of  his  life 
common  to  ours.  But  as  we  look  deeper  into  his  thoughts  and 
motives  we  find  much  that  we  can  appreciate  and  apply  in  our 
own  lives.  It  is  interesting  always  to  trace  out  the  causes  and 
occasions  of  great  deeds.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  when 
the  great  purpose  of  Eliot's  life  took  possession  of  him.  It  may 
have  been  when  he  heard  that  Roger  Williams  had  found  refuge 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  General  Court  in  the  home  of  Massa- 
soit  and  had,  with  some  success,  reached  the  hearts  of  the  Wam- 
panoags  or  when  the  news  was  told  of  Thomas  Mayhew's  earnest 
work  in  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Or  again  he  might 
have  been  stirred  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  when  the  news 
came  up  to  his  Roxbury  home  of  the  horrible  massacres  of  Eng- 
lish settlers  by  the  Pequots  and  the  no  less  horrible  retaliatory 
measures  of  the  English  in  the  annihilation  of  the  entire  tribe. 
Whether  it  was  one  or  all  of  these  considerations  that  turned  his 
mind  toward  the  elevation  of  the  Indians,  or  only  the  natural  ful- 
filment of  a  purpose  formed  before  he  came  to  America,  certain  it 
is  that  the  decision  once  formed  was  faithfully  followed.  Faith- 
fulness to  duty  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  is  one  of  the  lessons  we 
may  learn  from  his  life  — a  lesson  which  can  be  applied  as  well 
to  the  daily  routine  of  a  workman  in  the  shop,  a  merchant  in  the 
counting  room  or  a  pupil  in  the  school  as  to  teaching  and  leading 
the  way  to  heaven. 

If  all  accounts  are  true,  the  personality  of  John  Eliot  was  quite 
unique  in  the  community  of  Massachusetts  Puritans.  ^^  Winsome 
manners,"  "facetious  affability"  are  words  which  express  the 
reputed  outward  bearing  of  the  man  and  if  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
temporaries is  to  be  credited,  he  lost  nothing  in  casting  aside  the 
stern  manners  of  his  time.  He  was,  we  are  told,  kind  and  even 
playful  with  the  Indian  children,  constantly  bringing  small  gifts 
to  them  in  his  rounds.  This  happy  manner  and  cordial  friendli- 
ness toward  all  were  not,  we  may  believe,  mere  mannerisms  or 
the  result  of  inheritance  only  but  an  expression  of  genuine  cheer- 
fulness which  came  from  deep  spiritual  experiences. 
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Another  element  of  trtie  greatness  characteristic  of  Eliot's  lif# 
was  his  genuine  human  sympathy,  especially  for  the  weak  and 
oppressed.  This  was  shown  by  the  affectionate  hold  he  had  upon 
the  Indians  in  his  villages,  by  his  protestations  against  sending 
Indian  captives  into  slavery,  by  his  generous  gift  of  seventy-five 
a^res  of  land  for  the  education  of  Indians  and  Negroes,  by  the 
pathetic  appeal  for  negro  servants  to  be  sent  him  for  instruction 
after  the  infirmities  of  age  prevented  him  from  performing  hid 
regular  duties  as  pastor  and  by  his  instruction  during  the  last 
days  of  his  life  of  a  poor  blind  boy  of  his  parish. 

Although  the  occasions  for  the  same  form  of  charity  which 
Eliot  practiced  happily  do  not  now  exist  in  New  England,  there 
is  the  same  struggle  for  life  with  us  all  —  the  ''  life  which  is  more 
than  meat."  Happy  is  the  man,  woman  or  child  whose  faithful- 
ness to  duty,  sympathy  for  others  and  humility  of  heart  at  all 
times  will  permit  him  or  her  to  say  as  truly  as  did  John  Eliot  — 
"  Were  I  sure  to  die  to-morrow  I  would  do  what  I  am  doing  to- 
day." "Welcome  joy"  were  almost  his  last  words.  Can  we 
doubt  as  he  said  these  words  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  promise 
held  out  to  the  faithful  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant : 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
over  many  things :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

JOHN  M.  PIBRCE,  BOSTON. 

THE  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association  was  held  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  December 
29  and  30.  The  constitution  states  that  *'  The  object  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  the  advancement  of  psychology  as  a  science.  Those  are 
eligible  for  membership  who  are  engaged  in  this  work."  The 
membership  numbers  about  eighty,  chiefly  professors  in  colleges 
and  universities.  In  the  list  appears  the  well  known  names  of 
Baldwin  of  Princeton  ;  Cattell  and  Hyslop  of  Columbia ;  Dewey 
and  Donaldson  of  Chicago ;  Fullerton  of  Pennsylvania ;  Hall, 
Burnham  and  Sanford  of  Clark ;  James,  Royce  and  Munsterberg 
of  Harvard  ;  Ladd  of  Yale ;  and  Sherman  of  Cornell.  It  may  be 
worth  while  for  me  to  state  what  may  be  termed  the  pedagogical 
outcome  of  jthe  meetings,  what  a  teacher  who  attended  with  a. 
practical  interest  might  get  out  of  it. 
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The  first  day  was  devoted  to  physiological  and  experimental 
the  second  to  philosophical  and  introspective  psychology.  The 
former  showed  more  points  of  contact  with  education  than  did 
the  latter,  both  intentionally  and  suggestively.  But  the  papers 
of  the  second  day  received  a  more  finished  and  artistic  treatment; 
observation  and  experiment  indulge  much  in  preliminary  reports 
of  work  in  progress  but  uncompleted.  Reports  of  laboratory  work 
offered  less  incentive  to  discussion  than  did  the  metaphysical 
speculations  ;  this  was  owing  not  only  to  the  specialized  character 
of  the  physiological  and  psycho-physical  papers,  but  also  to  the 
lack  of  psychological  interpretation  of  some  of  them.  This  lack 
18  the  bane  of  much  of  the  investigations  of  this  sort;  physiology 
and  psycho-physics  come  into  the  sphere  of  psychology  only  when 
they  can  be  shown  to  be  definitely  and  closely  related  to  mental 
Ufe. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Singer  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Physi- 
ology of  Sensation  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Lough  of  Harvard,  on  the 
Intensity  of  Sensation,  both  assumed  the  standpoint  of  physi- 
ological psychology,  that  differences  in  quality  and  quantity  of 
sensation  are  to  be  explained  by  differences  in  kind  of  degree  of 
nervous  change.  This  indicates  the  position  of  the  younger  men 
in  the  science,  the  position  which  is  likely  to  be  the  prevailing 
one  for  at  least  a  generation  of  psychologists.  This  theory  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  materialism ;  it  does  not  account  for  the 
nature  of  mind  in  any  physical  way ;  but,  given  mind  with  its 
peculiar  character  of  consciousness,  then  its  appearance  and 
changes  will  depend  upon  and  correspond  to  changes  in  the 
brain. 

,  The  one  point  of  general  interest  in  the  paper  of  Dr.  G.  A. 
Tawney  on  the  "  Vexirfehler  "  and  the  Reduction  of  the  Tactual 
Double  Point  Threshold  by  Practice,  was  the  pervading  and  per- 
plexing influence  of  suggestion  in  psychological  experiment.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  two  points  on  the  skin  touched  simul- 
taneously by  a  pair  of  compasses  feel  as  one  point,  the  distances 
varying  from  one  millimeter  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  sixty- 
eight  on  the  back,  and  that  practice,  for  a  time,  increases  the  dis- 
erimination  of  the  skin  and  decreases  the  distance.  The  experi- 
menter is  careful  to  avoid  any  suggestion  that  would  render  the 
experiment  no  longer  one  of  pure  sensation.  Doctor  Tawney 
introduced  suggestion  intentionally  and  found  its  influence  much 
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greater  than  that  of  practice.  In  some  cases  the  result  of  the 
suggestion  showed  that  the  subject  had  been  unconsciously  pos- 
sessed by  a  suggestion  of  the  opposite  nature.  If  the  part  played 
by  suggestion  is  so  great  in  the  laboratory  after  strenuous  precau- 
tions, how  much  greater  it  must  be  in  the  social  life  of  the  school- 
room. While  unconscious  suggestion  does  not  vitiate  the  process 
of  instruction,  it  often  causes  the  teacher  to  attribute  more  spon- 
taniety  and  independence  to  the  pupil  than  he  really  possesses. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Cattell  reported  on  Researches  in  Progress  in  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  of  Columbia  University ;  among  these, 
the  names  given  to  colors,  to  what  shade  the  name  of  the  color 
would  be  given  by  most  persons ;  e.  g.,  which  degree  of  saturation 
of  green  would  be  named  green,  other  degrees  being  regarded  as 
shades  of  green.  By  this  means,  it  is  proposed  to  formulate  a 
nomenclature  on  a  psychological  basis. 

Brother  Chrysostom  of  Manhattan  College,  New  York  City, 
gave  a  preliminary  report  of  a  statistical  Study  of  Memory.  An 
extended  list  of  questions  was  sent  out  to  Catholic  schools; 
many  of  the  topics  relate  to  economy  of  study,  and  the  result  is 
expected  to  have  educational  value ;  for  example,  the  answers  so 
far  show  a  great  difference  in  the  time  of  day  when  memory  is 
strongest,  in  the  evening  with  as  many  students  as  in  the  morn- 
ing-   . 

Prof.  E.  C.  Sanford  exhibited  apparatus  for  getting  tracings 

of  the  throbbing  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  above  the  eye,  which  is 
a  close  indication  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain.  Simultaneous 
tracings  of  the  pulse  had  been  taken ;  and  a  noise  or  other  stimu- 
lus caused  an  increase  of  blood  to  the  brain,  with  a  decrease  to 
the  pulse.  This  is  one  way  of  demonstrating  that  attention  and 
other  mental  activities  are  correlated  with  brain  action,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain ;  Mosso  has  proved  the 
same  by  the  increase  in  weight  and  Lombard  by  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  the  head. 

Prof.  Wesley  Mills,  of  McGill  College,  Montreal,  described 
Personal  Experiences  Under  Ether.  The  physical  pain  caused 
by  the  surgeon's  knife  was  not  felt,  but  seemed  to  be  converted 
into  psychical  pain,  a  vague  horror.  Another  remarkable  feature 
was  that  he  appeared  to  be  composed  of  two  selves,'one  wide 
awake,  observing,  the  other  becoming  unconscious.  This  is  in 
line   with   many   "borderland"  experiences,  where  there  some- 
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times  seems  to  be  a  more  complete  separation  of  the  observing 
self  and  the  observed  self  than  takes  place  in  ordinary  life. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  and  Mental  Facts 
promises  to  be  an  important  piece  of  work  for  general  education. 
Among  the  members  of  the  committee  are  Professors  Baldwin^ 
Cattell,  Sanford  and  Witmer.  This  report  was  not  read,  but  will 
appear  with  the  rest  of  the  proceedings,  or  in  Science. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  meeting  was  a  dis- 
cussion before  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists  on  The  Inheri- 
tance of  Acquired  Characteristics,  by  Professors  C.  S.  Minot,  the 
embryologist,  J.  M.  Macfarlane,  the  botanist,  E.  D.  Cope,  the 
zoologist,  and  William  James,  the  psychologist.  These  were 
known  to  take  opposite  sides,  Macfarlane  and  Cope  affirming, 
Minot  and  James  denying  such  a  form  of  heredity.  Professor 
Minot  could  not  conceive  of  the  anatomical  and  physiological  basis 
for  the  theory.  Professor  James  argued  that  the  brain  as  a  plas* 
tic  organ  enabling  one  generation  to  differ  much  from  the  preced- 
ing, adapting  itself  to  new  environment,  would  be  shorn  of  its 
function  if  parents  could  determine  the  habits  and  acquirements 
of  their  children,  before  their  birth.  Professors  Macfarlane  and 
Cope  cited  many  examples  of  plants  and  animals  to  uphold  the 
theory.  The  impression  made  by  the  professors  who  denied  such 
inheritance  was  much  more  convincing  upon  the  hearers. 

The  papers  with  the  most  distinct  pedagogical  aim  were  those 
by  Prof.  L.  Witmer,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  The 
Organization  of  Practical  work  in  Psychology,  and  by  a  pupil  of 
his.  Miss  Mary  P.  Harmon,  giving  a  report  of  Psycho-physical 
Measurements  of  Normal  School  and  Kindergarten  Pupils.  Pro- 
fessor Witmer  considered  the  possible  medical  and  especially  peda- 
gogical applications  of  psychology.  His  interest  lay  particularly  in 
the  direction  of  abnormal  and  diseased  individuals,  the  youthful 
dullards  and  criminals.  The  speaker  plead  for  more  study  of 
these  cases  in  their  incipient  stages,  and  the  application  of  psy- 
chology to  their  cure.  How  this  could  be  done  did  not  appear. 
It  may  be  suggested  however  that  psychology  has  most  to  learn 
in  this  matter  from  the  institutions  where  such  cases  have  already 
been  studied  and  educated  for  many  years. 

The  data  collected  by  Miss  Harmon,  under  Professor  Witmer's 
direction,  included  age,  weight,  lung  capacity,  and  movements  of 
the  arm  in  simple  reaction,  extension,  and  flexion.     No  psycho- 
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logical  or  pedagogical  interpretation  was  attempted.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  no  discussion  followed  the  papers  by  Professor 
Witmer  and  bis  pupil ;  it  would  be  a  most  profitable  occupation  for 
the  Association  to  define  or  at  least  illuminate  the  relation  scien- 
tific psychology  holds  to  the  problems  of  education.  While  not  for- 
getting the  distinction  between  "  psychology  as  a  science  "  and  its 
practical  applications  in  pedagogy,  there  are  reasons  for  expectr  ■ 
ing  valuable  results  for  general  education  from  our  most  authori- 
tive  body  of  psychologists,  nearly  all  of  whom  hold  their  posi- 
tions primarily  as  teachers  and  only  secondarily  as  scientists,  and 
many  of  whom  by  virtue  of  their  authority  as  psychologists  lec- 
ture and  write  on  education.  The  psychology  of  teaching  was  at 
no  time  touched  upon.  The  teaching  of  psychology  was  treated 
in  a  purely  statistical  manner  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  of 
Wesleyan  University,  in  a  paper  on  Philosophy  in  American  Col- 
leges ;  statistics  were  given  showing  the  extraordinary  increase  in 
number  of  teachers  and  courses  within  the  last  twenty-five  years ; 
but  we  missed  the  deeper  treatment  of  the  subject  in  tracing  the 
change  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  systems  of  philosophy.  An 
address  following  these  lines  would  have  been  welcomed  from  the 
president,  Professor  FuUerton,  but,  in  dealing  with  The 
"Knower"  in  Psychology,  he  remained  throughout  in  a  most 
abstract  and  technical  sphere  of  thought. 


DB  VEL  OPMENT 

L.  AND  E.  G.  SEYMOUR,  BUOOKLTN,  N.  T. 

II. 

NOW  what  is  the  fact  in  the  world  around  the  child  ?  A  seed 
drops,  worm-eaten  and  dead,  from  the  branches  of  a  tree ; 
beside  it,  another  which  lives  and  presently  germinates.  Under 
the  same  tree,  at  the  same  time,  a  cow  drops  her  calf.  But  the 
same  surroundings  do  not  make  calf  and  seeds  act  alike.  We  make 
the  bearings  of  a  locomotive  out  of  steel.  Suppose  we  use  wood. 
The  surrounding  circumstances  are  alike  —  the  results  are  not. 
Steel  acts  as  steel  and  wood  as  wood.  If  there  lies  a  defect  in 
the  steel,  surroundings  will  not  make  that  bar  stand  the  same 
strain  that  a  sound  bar  will  stand.  It  is  useless  to  multiply 
instances :  it  is  a  universal  fact  that  action  originates  within  — 
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not  outside  of  —  the  whole  which  acts,  and  is  determined  entirely 
by  the  nature  of  that  iudividual  thing.  It  i^  the  fundamental 
fact  of  development  that  the  child  first  becomes  aware  of  when  he 
acts. 

On  which  we  may  frame  the  first  branch  of  our  practical  devel- 
opment-law : 

Development  universallt/  beffms  and  proceeds  throughout^  by  means 
of  perfectly  spontaneous  self-activity. 

It  is  thus  that  the  internal  reveals  itself  in  phenomena  and  in  all 
phenomena ;  it  is  thus  and  no  otherwise  that  the  human  being 
gets  the  subject  of  any  consciousness. 

For  an  educator  who  finds  this  true,  there  is  a  chance  to  apply 
it  immediately  in  educating.  And,  if  true,  it  must  be  applied, 
whatever  revolution  is  involved.  For  instance :  discipline  or 
other  interference,  by  force  or  by  device,  with  the  child's  actions, 
has  no  educational  value  whatever ;  on  the  contrary,  such  effect 
as  it  has,  is  to  turn  the  child's  attention  away  from  the  actual  life- 
problem  arising  before  him  from  his  spontaneous  activities.  The 
activities  proceeding  from  his  own  life-feeling,  present  to  him  the 
only  subject  of  what  is  properly  to  be  called  education :  whose 
aim  is  consciousness. 

Now  the  child's  first  action  brings  him  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  something  outside  himself  which  acts.  And  it 
claims  his  attention  just  because  the  activities  he  meets  do  not 
originate  with  him.  Certainly  he  draws  no  distinction,  at  this 
first,  between  himself  and  other  selves.  He  sees  and  notices  the 
fact.  The  whole  before  his  eyes  becomes  manifest  to  him  —  he  is 
aware  that  he  sees  it ;  and  constant  repetitions  of  the  same  expe- 
rience make  him  put  his  mind  to  it.  The  same  is  true  at  every 
after  period  of  his  development.  In  every  case  the  problem  is 
wholly  within  his  grasp,  because  it  is  bodily,  completely  and  con- 
tinually before  him.  He  can  solve  it  because  the  nature  of  the 
outside  life  is  his  own  nature.  He  can  not  see  the  life  which  he 
feels  within  himself,  but  he  can  see  the  same  life  outside  himself. 
In  proving  the  nature  of  the  outside  life,  he  is  proving  the  nature 
he  has  already  shown  when  he  acted.*  How  can  and  does  he  do 
it?  He  makes  its  life  his  life.  What  he  finds  it  do  independ- 
ently of  him,  he  does  independently  of  it.  His  doing  this  is  what 
we  call  his  "  play."     Playing  (as  the  child  plays)  is  studying  life 

*Tbl8  it  llUy  called  the  **  law  of  oppoaite-likes." 
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in  its  actual  wholeness  —  living  and  acting.  Thus  the  child, 
spontaneously  and  according  to  actual  needs  that  he  is  aware  of, 
takes  in  and  proves  in  his  own  person,  the  nature  of  that  which  is 
forever  outside  of  and  different,  yet  inseparable  from  his  own 
life ;  is  the  condition  of  (although  it  no  way  originates)  his  own 
activity,  and  the  intelligent  recognition  of  it,  necessary  to  his 
ever  dealing  practically  and  effectively  with  life :  to  his  con- 
sciousness of  what  life  actually  and  every  where  is. 

For  consider  this  process  in  the  outside  world  —  whether  or  not 
it  is  shown  universally.  Plant,  animal  and  man  live  and  act  — 
preserve  their  independence  of  action  —  only  by  taking  in  food 
from  their  actual  surroundings.  We  learn  not  otherwise  but 
more  from  inanimate  things.  Force  has  been  expended  by  the 
atoms  that  have  formed  a  crystal.  Their  "  affinities  are  satisfied.'* 
And  for  purposes  of  any  further  action,  those  atoms  may  now  be 
called  dead.  But  they  are  not  dead,  for  they  begin  to  move  if 
sufficiently  heated.  Not  till  they  take  in  actual  heat  can  they  go  on 
with  their  activities.  In  no  case  can  a  thing  not  actually  encount- 
ered renew  the  force-supply.  Morever,  what  is  needed  is  spon- 
taneously taken  in.  What  is  not  needed  is  not  taken  in,  and  if 
forced  in,  may  destroy  the  victim  and  his  development  together. 

The  second  branch  of  our  development-law,  inseparable  from 
the  first  yet  distinct  from  it,  and,  in  conscioiLsness,  coming  subse- 
quent in  time,  is  therefore  tliat 

All  deveolopment  sxistain9  and  continues  itself  hy  spontaneously 
choosing  and  taking  in  what  is  needed  from  whal  is  encountered  in 
actual  experiences. 

Thus  the  unchanging  nature  of  life  is  continually  revealed  in 
its  opposite :  the  manifold,  ever-changing  external ;  thus,  and  only 
thus,  is  life  in  its  actual  and  universal  nature  to  be  grasped  in 
man's  consciousness. 

This,  too,  has  immediate,  evident  application  in  educating : 

Instruction,  even  about  what  the  child  actually  experiences, 
has  no  educational  value  and,  if  urged  upon  the  child,  openly  or 
by  device,  can  have  no  better  effect  than  to  make  him  —  what 
most  of  his  elders  ai^e  —  completely  unpractical.  What  the 
child  needs  and  can  consciously  get  hold  of,  he  takes  in  of  his 
own  accord  from  his  actual  surroundings.  If  his  attention  is 
compelled  or  persuaded  to  what  he  has  not  himself  found  in  his 
own  experiences,  the  way  is  broken  for  a  twofold  result :  first,  he 
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has  no  actual  thing  to  sustain  his  developing  consciousness  — 
which  starves ;  second,  he  may  come  to  imagine  — with  his  teach* 
ere  —  that  such  starvation  fpod  is  the  normal  nutrient  of  human 
consciousness. 

However,  the  child's  play  has  not  abolished  the  outside  world, 
or  even  given  him  mastery  of  it.  Quite  otherwise,  it  has  proved 
to  him  that  what  he  sees  exists  unchangeably,  and  acts  in  total 
independence  of  himself.  This,  and  repeated  experience  of  it, 
fixes  his  attention  on  the  fact  that  he  is  inseparably  dependent 
for  carrying  out  his  own  life,  on  the  nature  of  this  independently 
acting  outside  life.  If  he  wants  to  keep  his  own  independence, 
he  must  take  the  outside  world  as  it  i8,  and  preserve  his  whole- 
ness with  it ;  he  can  not  change  the  unchangeable.  This  is  the 
fact  whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not.  But  his  becoming  aware 
of  it  fronts  him  with  a  new  groblem  which  he  must  solve  before 
he  can  begin  to  act  with  any  practical  effect,  i.  e.  consciously.  Let 
us  be  as  explicit  as  possible  here,  for  here  is  where  education,  as 
we  know  it,  coinpletely  breaks  down.  If  man  is  to  create,  i.  e.^ 
do  or  make  anything  which  lives  and  so  is  capable  of  furthering 
his  own  and  all  other  lives,  he  must  do  more  than  shift  these  phe- 
nomena into  the  place  of  those  phenomena:  he  must  find  the 
way  to  make  a  whole  with  that  which  lives  and  acts  independ- 
ently of  himself.  This  problem  presents  itself  to  man  already  in 
earliest  infancy,  keeps  presenting  itself  throughout  his  life,  and 
blocks  his  path  to  consciousness  and  freedom  until  he  solves  it. 
Can  the  little  child  solve  it?  Unless  he  can,  no  human  being  can 
—  if  childhood  is  any  more  than  a  blank  space  in  man's  three 
score  years  and  ten.  But  when  we  open  our  eyes  we  shall 
see  the  child  going  to  work  at  its  solution.  To  reconcile  his  own 
independence  with  the  independence  of  the  outside  world  —  so 
to  unite  them  in  his  actions  —  he  seeks  to  find  the  workings  of 
the  activity  which  he  sees  everywhere  disclosing  to  him  the 
nature  of  that  which  acts.  Therefore  he  represents  tbe  one  un- 
changing nature  which  all  these  many  things  reveal  to  him,  with 
one  object  —  his  plaything ;  studies  his  plaything  to  find  the  way 
that  nature  is  revealed.  In  his  plaything  the  child  is  studying 
what  is  common  to  internal  and  external  —  to  himself  and  the 
outside  world :  the  means  by  which  the  internal  reveals  itself  in 
the  external,  making  always  one  triune  life-whole.  This  meana 
is  force.     To  be  able  to  consciously  use  force  to  create  that  which 
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is  alive  —  so  in  harmony  with  and  furthering  all  life  —  this  is  the 
child's,  is  man's  problem.  When  he  can  act,  using  force  to  this 
effect,  then  will  his  work  be  practical,  conscious  and  free.  Not 
before. 

But  let  us  glance  into  the  outside  world  for  the  final  fact  with 
which  every  process  of  development  becomes  complete  in  a  living, 
newly  created  result. 

^^  The  immense  wealth  of  ever-changing  meteorological,  climatic, 
geological  and  organic  processes  of  our  earth  are  almost  wholly 
preserved  in  action  by  the  light  and  heat-giving  rays  of  the  sun." 
So  Helmholtz;  but  note  this  ^^ almost"  hinting  at  the  neglected 
factor.  What  transforms  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  now  into 
a  lightning  flash,  now  into  the  petals  of  a  flower,  now  into  a 
tiger's  bound,  now  into  the  consciousness  of  a  man  ?  The  same 
sunshine  falls  upon  all  and  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  all.  But  it 
does  not  waken  the  dead  to  life.  That  which  already  lives,  takes 
and  transforms  the  sunshine,  producing  with  it  by  its  own  nature, 
what  never  was  before.  And  the  new  product  lives,  having  the 
very  life  —  now  for  the  first  time  manifested  or  made  bodily  and 
actual  —  of  the  thing  that  produced  it.  In  token  whereof,  the 
new  product  sustains  other  life  and  is  necessary  to  the  susten- 
ance of  any  higher,  more  developed  life.  Hence  the  differentia- 
tion of  some  original,  undifferentiated  world-substance  (such  as 
the  world  first  appears  to  a  child)  into  earth,  sea  and  air ;  one 
force  used  by  many  triune,  living  individuals,  to  create  all  that 
diversity  of  living  things  without  which  no  plant  could  live. 
The  process,  identically,  goes  on  now  in  whatever  our  eyes  may  open 
themselves  on.  The  tree  draws  its  food  from  the  soil,  but  the 
food,  within  the  tree,  does  not  remain  what  it  was  outside  the 
tree.  Outside,  it  was  ^^ inorganic" — at  least  inanimate.  The 
organizing  power  of  the  tree  creates  new  protoplasm,  and  later 
the  protoplasm  creates  new  tissues  on  which  animals,  no  less  than 
trees,  can  live.  Sunshine  could  not  preserve  —  far  less  could  it 
produce  —  a  tree's  life  in  the  fire-mist.  And  all  the  vast  variety 
of  chemical  and  crystal  life  which  this  world  shows,  could  uot  of 
itself  sustain,  much  less  produce,  an  animal.  Everywhere  life 
creates  life :  a  creation  necessary  to  the  appearance  and  preserva* 
tion  of  any  higher  life.  Does  it  by  means  of  force  which  it  takes 
in  and  transforms  —  from  whatever  source  the  force  comes  —  to 
the  use  of  manifesting  its  own  life  in  new  life ;  ever  making 
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new  wholes  —  not  idly  transforming  the  outsides  of  things.  It  is 
force  that  is  transformed :  the  product  is  created. 

We  may  therefore  frame  the  third  branch  of  the  indivisiblj 
triune  process  by  which  development  universally  —  that  is,  at 
every  stage  and  moment  of  it  in  the  case,  of  everything  without 
exception  —  comes  to  its  completeness  : 

All  development  completes  itself  hy  assimilating  what  is  common  to 
the  individual  and  to  that  which  it  has  taken  in  from  its  surround- 
ings :  namely^  force  ;  and  hy  creating  therewith  a  new^  living  product. 

It  is  thus  the  unchanging  nature  of  life  ever  anew  manifests 
itself  in  and  as  indivisible  Entireties  ;  in  this  way  but  no  other, 
can  man^s  doings  become  conscious  and  free :  can  genuine  society 
come  into  being. 

Now  to  train  man  to  this  (supposing  it  possible)  were  to  make 
it  his  habit  to  disregard  the  concrete  life  before  him.  Hence  to 
insure  his  acting  without  conscious  recognition  of  the  life  with 
which  he  must  needs  reconcile  and  unite  his  own  life ;  and  so 
reduce  him  to  just  what  our  trained  men  are  nowadays  —  devour- 
ers  of  others  when  not  devoured  by  others. 

The  work  of  education  certainly  begins  here  where  man  even 
as  a  little  child,  first  consciously  recognizes  his  dependence  on 
what  is  outside  himself.  Yet,  with  discipline,  instruction  and 
training  evidently  ruled  out  by  the  demands  of  actual  life  for 
simultaneous  self-activity,  self -choice  and  creating — where  does 
our  present  education  stand?  Where  we  all  know  it  does  stand : 
much  where  Mahomet's  coffin  swings. 

Thus  may  be  understood  what  was  in  Froebel's  mind  when  he 
said :  ^^  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  whole  former  educational 
system,  even  that  which  has  received  improvement,  ought  to  be 
exactly  reversed,  and  regarded  from  a  diametrically  opposite 
point  of  view  —  namely,  that  of  a  system  of  development."  For 
the  hypothetical  development-law  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
present  is,  as  we  understand  it,  FroebeFs  —  phrased  by  him  as 
the  inseparably  triune  process  of 

'  Springing  forth,"  or  "  making  the  internal,  external ;" 
'  Taking  in,"  or  "  making  the  external,  internal ;" 
"  Digesting,  shaping,"  or  ''  reconciling  and  representing  in- 
ternal and  external  in  union  and  harmony." 

As  an  hypothesis,  it  has  done  much  to  vindicate  itself  in  the 
kindergarten.     And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  educational 
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material  which  Froebel  offered  to  supplant  all  discipline,  instruc- 
tion and  training  during  childhood,  has  been  used  in  kindergar- 
tens chiefly  for  the  very  purpose  of  discipline,  instruction  and 
training.  Of  course  the  subject  of  this  material  can  not  be 
entered  upon  here.  We  will  assume  that  it  is  adequate  to  the 
need  that  called  it  forth.  But  granting  this  or  not  granting  it, 
the  definite  and  practical  view  of  development  which  Froebel 
opened  up,  seems  to  point  out  the  true  and  necessary  character 
of  the  coming  revolution  in  education. 


A   EUROPEAN  SCHOOL    OF    THE  TIME  OF 

COMENIUS. 

CLABA  V08TR0VSKY,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

THE  cultured  man  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
in  Europe,  was  the  man  who  could  read  and  speak  with 
great,  unfailing  precision,  the  classic  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  one  who  could  even  debate,  quite  aft«r  the  style  of 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  in  either  tongue.  He  was  one  who  could 
quote,  with  absolute  accuracy,  many  a  passage  from  Virgil,  Hor- 
ace or  Homer.  He  knew  the  opinions  of  the  old  masters  on  every 
possible  subject ;  but  just  as  he  had  studied  what  was  then  con- 
sidered the  key  to  all  learning,  in  a  dead  and  formal  way,  so  all 
the  knowledge  that  came  with  it  failed  to  relate  itself  in  any  vital 
manner  with  the  life  he  and  his  fellow-men  necessarily  lived.  To 
make  of  these  dead  languages  living  tongues,  to  relate  them  to 
nature  and  life  even  in  the  school-room,  was  left  to  the  brillianjb 
genius  of  John  Amos  Comenius,  who  was  born  during  this  period. 
It  was  just  about  the  time  that  Comenius,  or  Komensky,  as  he 
was  known  among  his  countrymen,  was  being  tortured  by  this 
dead  formality,  that  the  five-grade  school,  of  which  this  is  a  brief 
sketch,  was  instituted  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  it  being  the  year  1609. 
To  some  extent  this  school  corresponded  to  our  present  grammar 
grade  schools.*  The  particular  reason  for  its  organization  was 
that  the  Latin  courses  then  given  to  prepare  one  for  entrance  ta 
the  university  were  sadly  inadequate,  so  that,  to  a  large  extent,  it 

*For  tbe  material  found  in  this  paper,  I  am  largely  Indebted  to  a  Bobemian  work : 
•*  RnkoT^t  Skolstvi  Obeon^bo/'  by  Karel  Taubenek  and  Karel  Vorovka.  V  Praze,  1892. 
A  few  additional  tacts  were  gleaned  from  another  work:  '*  Obrazky  se  Skolstvi  Cea- 
k^ho  a  Bakottsk^bo ;"  by  Vaclav  Gabriel.   V  Praze,  1891. 
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was  intended  to  serve  as  a  model  to  similar  schools  throughout 
Bohemia,  thus  standing  lor  the  educational  ideal  of  that  time.  It 
was  connected  with  the  Prague  Academy,  and  its  work  was 
divided,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  into  five  courses  or  grades, 
the  entire  work  covering  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  according 
to  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  The  instruction  lasted  six  hours  a 
day.  The  young  of  all  classes,  foreign  as  well  as  native,  were 
admitted. 

That  it  was  a  Latin  school  and  existed  in  an  age  when  no  one 
dared  claim  a  place  in  polite  society  without  knowledge  of  Latin, 
the  curriculum  amply  shows.  No  sooner  did  the  youngest  chil- 
dren learn  their  A  B  C's,  than  the  Latin  tongue  was  thrust  upon 
them.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  second  grade,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  entire  course  but  Latin, —  Latin  ^11  the  time.  As 
if  this  were  not  enough,  Greek  also  began  to  be  taught  in  the 
third,  both  continuing  through  the  remaining  years.  Through- 
out the  five  grades  we  find  two  things  most  graciously  added  to 
brighten  up  the  course, —  religious  singing  and  theology  I 

On  the  next  page  I  give  the  curriculum  that  teachers  may  seie 
that  the  evolution  of  the  educational  ideal  is  something  for  which 
they  may  well  be  thankful.  And  yet  the  apparent  government 
of  this  and  similar  schools  of  the  time  seems  all  that  could  be 
desired.  There  were,  besides  the  officers,  the  customary  school 
inspectors,  whose  duty  was  to  visit  and  criticise  the  schools,  and 
above  these  the  university  rector  responsible  for  its  success.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  it  is  the  ideal  of  a  school,  and  not 
its  government,  that  determines  its  working. 

The  formal  regulations  for  teachers  and  pupils,  in  form  not 
unlike  those  that  still  exist  among  us,  are  interesting.  Thus 
among  other  things  the  teacher  is  admonished  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  his  pupils  in  both  piety  and  learning,  never  failing  to  begin^ 
and  end  lessons  with  a  prayer,  and  never  failing  to  use  the  Latin 
language  on  each  and  every  occasion  !  Cramming  was  evidently 
as  much  the  fashion  then  as  now,  teachers  being  reminded  to 
«xert  themselves  zealously  that  their  pupils  pass  creditably  in 
reviews  and  examinations.  Industrious  pupils  were  to  be  rewarded 
by  prizes,  while  the  indolent  and  careless  were  to  be  "  mildly  cor 
rected." 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  leave  an  impression  that  all  the  rules 
were  of  this  nature.     Among  the  mass  are  a  few  that  can  not  be 
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repeated  too  often,  as  for  instance :  ^^  Spend  more  time  in  prac- 
tically working  out  the  lessons  than  in  merely  explaining  rules." 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  men  with  genius  for  teach- 
ing did  not  exist  then,  when  they  exist  now,  for  it  must  certainly 
have  required  the  greatest  genius  to  carry  out  this  rule  amid  the 
dead  routine. 

Turning  to  the  pupils,  we  find  them  exhorted  to  be  pious,  that 
is,  to  say  their  prayers  assiduously  and  to  use  no  profane  words  ; 
to  be  reverent  and  obedient ;  and  last,  but  not  least, —  to  use  the 
Latin  language  everywhere  I 

Nothing  could  be  more  dissimilar  than  this  old-time  European 
school,  with  its  simple  curriculum,  as  far  as  subjects  are  con- 
cerned, and  our  modern  primary  and  grammar  grades,  with  their 
varied  and  ever-changing  courses.  On  the  one  hand  we  find 
emphasis  placed  on  a  very  few  subjects  ;  the  classic  languages  and 
theology  being  all  important,  the  grammar,  spelling  and  writing 
really  serving  as  mere  aids  in  helping  the  pupils  to  master  them* 
On  the  other  hand,  with  us,  little  distinction  is  made  between  the 
multitude  of  subjects  to  which  we  introduce  our  children.  All 
count  alike,  or  nearly  alike,  towards  promotion.  We  act  on  the 
theory  followed  by  some  mothers,  who  fear  that  their  children 
will  not  take  naturally  to  common,  every-day  diet,  unless  they 
give  them  while  they  are  yet  in  their  long  baby  clothes,  a  sip  here 
and  a  taste  there  of  everything  that  graces  their  own  table. 

If  we  turn  to  the  educational  ideal,  the  difference  is  no  less 
striking.  The  aim  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
was  culture,  culture  for  culture's  sake.  This  was  as  far  removed 
as  it  possibly  could  be,  from  practical  life,  while  our  aim  is  pre- 
paration for  exactly  this  practical  every-day  living.  We  have 
certainly  gone  a  long  way  from  the  educational  system  described 
in  this  sketch.  Who  knows  how  far  this  may  be  indirectly  due 
to  Komensky*s  own  most  vigorous  reaction,  on  the  reasons  for 
which,  this  glimpse  into  the  schools  of  his  time,  throws  an  inter- 
esting side  light.  Perhaps  while  agreeing  most  heartily  with  all 
that  was  due  to  his  reaction,  as  well  as  to  what  was  due  to  his 
great  human  sympathy  and  intuition,  it  might  still  not  be  useless 
for  us  to  make  a  more  careful  study  of  some  of  the  features  of 
this  old-time  instruction  which  he  condemns  so  justly ;  for  our 
doing  so  may  give  us  the  very  corrective  we  need  for  the  faults 
and  short-comings  of  the  other  extreme,  represented  in  the  com- 
mon school  life  of  our  own  times. 
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CONCERNING  AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

PROPORTION  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

ROBERT  £.  MORITZ,  Ph.  M.,  HASTINGS,  NEB. 

• 

No  one  who  has  given  the  subject  of  Proportion,  as  taught  in 
our  Arithmetics,  much  attention,  can  have  failed  to  notice  the 
obscurity  with  which  the  subject  is  surrounded.  Hence  it  comes 
that  to  many  a  student  the  term  Compound  Proportion  is  a  syno- 
nym for  much  that  is  difiBcult  and  obscure  to  him  in  arithmetic. 
If  statistics  could  be  collected  on  the  subject,  and  the  truth  be 
known,  it  would  surprise  many  a  teacher  to  learn  how  small  a 
percentage  of  students  retain*  a  working  knowledge  for  even  one 
year  after  proportion  has  been  studied.  If  an  actual  test  made 
by  the  writer  on  several  classes  of  students  in  algebra  and  geometry 
is  a  fair  one  from  which  to  judge,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
less  than  one-third  of  those  who  have  studied  Proportion  in  our 
public  schools  retain  a  working  knowledge  of  its  principles  until 
they  reach  algebra  and  geometry. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  fact  which,  if  it  cannot  be 
avoided,  must  certainly  be  regretted.  If  there  is  no  simpler  or 
more  natural  way  of  approach  to  the  subject,  except  through  a 
maze  of  some  twenty  definitions  and  half  as  many  principles  and 
rules,^  then  we  must  believe  that  it  is  the  intrinsic  complexity  of 
the  subject,  and  not  the  method  of  teaching  it,  which  is  at  fault. 
But  if  these  definitions,  rules  and  principles  are  unnecessary  for 
the  solution  of  the  problems,  which  in  most  practical  books  is  the 
only  end  in  view  —  if,  as  the  writer  believes,  the  study  of  Propor- 
tion in  our  arithmetics  involves  intrinsically  less  difficulty  than 
either  those  of  fractions,  decimals  or  percentage,  all  three  of 
which  subjects  are  fairly  mastered  by  most  students  before  they 

1  Kobinson's  Aritbmetic  gives  23  definitions,  3  formulas,  0  principles,  1  general 
law,  and  4  rules  consisting  of  8  parts.  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  Arithmetic  givee 
23  definitions,  8  cases,  2  rules,  and  3  principles.  Brooks's  gives  16  definitions,  12  prin- 
ciples, 3  rules ;  Venable's  10  definitions,  4  principles,  6  rules,  with  7  notes,  and  so  on. 
And  these  books  are  not  treatises,  but  strive  avowedly  to  give  the  student  a  working 
knowledge  only. 
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take  up  Proportion:  —  then  it  may  not  be  a  waste  of  time  to  seek 
for  a  shorter  method. 

Considerations  such  as  these  caused  the  writer  several  yeare 
ago  to  approach  the  study  of  the  subject  from  an  independent 
point  of  view.  Disregarding  the  customaiy  nomenclature,  he 
sought  to  pass  at  once  to  the  rationale  of  the  problems.  The 
following  method  is  the  result  of  his  effort.  The  questions  will 
indicate  the  train  of  reasoning  involved. 

Problem  1.  —  Three  yards  of  cloth  cost  $2;  how  much  will 
4  yards  of  the  same  kind  of  cloth  cost? 

Question.     If  3  yards  of  cloth  cost  $2,  will  1  yard  cost  more,  or 
less  ?     Answer.     One  yard  will  cost  less. 
Q.    How  much  will  1  yard  cost  ? 
A.   One  yard  will  cost  \  as  much  as  3  yards,  or  $§. 
Q.   If  1  yard  of  cloth  costs  9§»  how  much  will  4  yards  cost  ? 

A.   Four  yards  will  cost  4  times  $g,  or,  ^ — ^ — . 

Let  us  now  state  the  problem  as  follows :  —  ^  yards ? 

which  should  be  read,  3  yards  cost  $2,  4  yards  cost  how  much  ? 
The  solution  then  follows  in  this  wise :  — 

3  yards  cost  $2 ;        1  yard  costs  ^  ;       4  yards  cost  -     ^ —  . 

Or,  omitting  all  that  can  easily  l>6     «      -^        co 

supplied  orally,  we  have  the  fol-     a      ^   ? 

lowing,  which  is  all  that  the  stu-     $237^       «o 

dent  should  be  required  to  put  on  3      "*      j 

the  blackboard :  — 

Problem  2,  Three  men  can  build  a  wall  in  2  days.  How 
long  would  it  take  4  men  to  build  the  same  wall? 

Q.  3  men  can  build  a  wall  in  2  days ;  will  it  take  1  man  longer, 
or  not  as  long  ?         A.   It  will  take  one  man  longer. 

Q.   How  long  will  it  take  1  man  ?        -4.   3  times  2  days. 

Q.  Now  if  1  man  can  build  the  wall  in  3  X  2  days,  will  it  take  4 
men  longer,  or  not  as  long  ?        A.   It  will  not  take  them  as  long. 

3x2 

Q.   How  long  will  it  take  them  ?    A.  It  will  take  them     ^      days. 

4 

This  problem  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  —  .  ^ 
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which  is  read,  3  men  can  build  the  wall  in  2  days,  4  men  can  build 
the  wall  in  how  many  days  ? 
The  solution  follows  thus  :  — 

3  men  can  build  the  wall  in  2  days ; 

1  man  can  build  the  wall  in  2x3  days ; 

2x3 

4  men  can  build  the  wall  in  — ^ —  days. 

Or  omitting,  like  ia  Problem     3  men  —  2  days 
1,  all  that  is  unnecessary,  we  may     4  men      ? 

write  :  —  ^     days  =  a  days, 

4 

Similar  questions  and  answers,  repeated  for  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent examples,  call  out  a  mental  process  which  every  student 
comprehends,  and  which  he  will  be  anxious  to  repeat  for  himself. 
A  sufficient  list  of  problems  should  then  be  given  to  fix  the  reason- 
ing and  the  form,  after  which  the  student  is  ready  to  take  up 
examples  in  compound  proportion. 

Problem  3.  Five  men  can  earn  f  30  in  4  days,  how  long  will 
it  take  8  men  to  earn  $72? 

Statement,  —  5  men  —  $30  —  4  days 

8  men  —  $72  —  ?  days 

Q.  Five  men  can  earn  a  certain  amount  in  4  days ;  how  long  will 
it  take  1  man  to  earn  the  same  amount  ? 

A.   5  times  as  long.     (5x4  days.) 

Q,  One  man  can  earn  a  certain  amount  in  5  X  4  days ;  how  long 
will  it  take  8  men  to  earn  the  same  amount  ? 


/5  X  4  \ 

A,   \  as  long.     (  -— ^ —  days,  j 


^  A 

Q,   If  it  takes  a  certain  number  of  men  — ^ —  days  to  earn  $30^ 
how  long  will  it  take  them  to  earn  $1  ? 


^.    ^  as  long.     (  —^ —  days.  ) 
^  V8  X  30      -^    / 


5x4 
Q.    And  if  it  takes ~  days  to  earn  $1,  how  long  will  it  take 

to  earn  $72  ?  ^^  ^^ 


A.   72  times  as  long.     /^  X  4  x  72  ,        \ 

^      V     8  X  30  ^    ) 


The  foregoing  work  can  all  be  done  mentally,  and  the  only 
work  that  need  appear  on  paper  or  on  the  blackboard  is :  — 
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The  statement,  —         The  solution,  —      6 

.  5  men  —  $30  —  4  days  A      ^      it. 

8  men  —  j^72  —  ?  days  ^      ^/    days  =  6  days. 
p  X  f^ 

From  the  last  example  it  will  appear  that  the  process  is  only 
a  repetition  of  the  process  employed  in  examples  (1)  and  (2)» 
unity  being  introduced  in  the  consideration  of  each  pair  of  ele-^ 
ments.  The  same  process  can  be  extended  without  the  least 
danger  of  confusion  to  any  example  in  proportion,  no  matter  how 
complicated  the  problem  may  seem;  and  as  illustrations  I  shall 
apply  the  method  to  the  following  example  taken  from  Robinson's 
Arithmetic,  and  with  which  not  only  students  but  also  teachers 
have  frequently  found  difficulty. 

Problem  4.  If  6  men  in  4  months,  working  26  days  for  a 
month,  and  12  hours  a  day,  can  set  the  type  for  24  books  of  300 
pages  each,  60  lines  to  the  page,  12  words  to  the  line,  and  an 
average  of  6  letters  to  the  word,  in  how  many  months  of  24 
days  each,  and  10  hours  a  day,  can  8  men  and  4  bo}^  set  the 
type  for  10  books  of  240  pages  each,  52  lines  to  the  page,  16 
words  to  the  line,  and  8  letters  to  the  word,  2  boys  .doing  as- 
much  as  one  man? 

Note.  —  The  work  of  8  men  and  4  boys  is  equivalent  to  the  work  of  10  men.. 

Statement, — 

6  men  26  da.  12  hr.  24  bk.  300  pp.  60  1.  12  wd.  6  let.  4  mo. 
.  10  men  24  da.  10  hr.  10  bk.  240  pp.  52  1.  16  wd.  8  let.  ? 


Solution,  — 
4  X  6  X  26  X  12  X  10  X  240  X  52  X  16  X  8 


mo.  =  1.6+  mo. 


10  X  24  X  10  X  24  X  300  X  60  X  12  X  6 
The  reasoning  employed  is  as  follows  :  — 

6  men  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  months. 

It  will  take  1  man  6  times  as  long  (4x6  months). 

If  it  takes  1  man  4x6, 

it  will  take  10  men  — — —  months. 

10 

10  men,  working  26  days  each  month,  do  a  4x6  u^Q^^j^g . 

piece  of  work  in  10 

10  men,  working  1  day  each  month,  do  the         4  X  6  X  26  ^Qn^j^g  ► 
piece  of  work  in  10 
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10  men,  working  24  days  each  month,  do  the        4  x  6  X  26 


piece  of  work  in 

10  men,  working  12  hours  a  day,  do  a  piece  of 
work  in 

10  men,  working  1  hour  a  day,  do  the  piece  of 
work  in 

10  men,  working  10  hours  a  day,  do  the  piece 
of  work  in 


10  X  24 


months. 


10  men  can  make  24  books  in 
10  men  can  make  1  book  in 

10  men  can  make  10  books  in 


(    )  months; 

(     )  X  12  months ;. 

^    )  ^^^  months. 
10 

(    )  months; 


-5» — ^  months ; 
24  ' 

(    )  ^  -^^  months. 


24 


To  make  24  books  of  300  pages  each  requires. 
To  make  24  books  of  1  page  each  requires. 

To  make  24  books  of  240  pages  each  requires. 

To  make   books   having  60   lines   to   a   page 
requires. 

To  make  books  having  1  line  to   a  page   re- 
quires. 

To   make   books   having  52   lines   to   a   page 
requires, 

If  books  having  lines  with  12  words  require. 
Then  books  having  lines  with  1  word  require. 

And  books  having  lines  with  16  words  require, 

To  set  up  books  with  6-letter  words  requires. 
To  set  up  books  with  1-letter  words  requires, 

To  set  up  books  with  8-letter  words  requires, 


(     )  months ; 

^ — f  months ; 
300 

O  X  240  months. 
300 


(    )  months-; 

^ — i  months. 
60 

^ — ?  X  52  months. 
60 

(     )  months; 

^ — i  months; 
12 

\ — I  X  16  months; 
12  ^  ' 

(     )  months; 

^ — i  months : 
6  ' 

\ — I  X  8  months. 
6 
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EDITORIAL. 

« 

OUR  good  old  friend,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
deserves  all  the  good  words  which  are  being  said  and  published 
about  him.  He  looks  like  a  patriarch,  with  his  long,  snowy  beard  and, 
indeed,  he  is  such  in  age,  —  eighty-six  years  old  on  January  24th,  but 
his  heart  is  ever  young  and  his  strong  mind  alert.  Blessings  an  our 
ediicationcU  Nestor,^ 

GOVERNOR  WOLCOTT,  in  his  inaugural  address,  stated  that  of 
the  four  new  Normal  schools  authorized  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  of  1894,  the  one  at  Fitchburg  had  opened  in  December,  that 
at  North  Adams  would  during  this  month  (February),  and  that  those 
at  Lowell  and  Barnstable  would  be  ready  for  work  next  September. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Normal  schools  of  this  State  are  now 
required  to  be  graduates  of  high  schools  and  <'to  pass  examinations 
in  high  school  as  well  as  in  elementary  subjects."  Of  the  12,275 
teachers  employed  in  Massachusetts  the  past  school  year,  4,540  had 
attended  and  3,903  had  graduated  from  Normal  schools.  During  that 
year,  $11,829,191  were  expended  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  a  most 
gi*atifylng  exhibit,  and  one  full  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  future. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  do  not  mean  to  dim  their  escutcheons,  but 
are  determined  that  their  teachers  and  schools  shall  stand  at  the  front 
and  fully  uphold  the  pix>ud  record  of  the  past.  The  spirit  of  Horace 
Mann  breathes  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  schools  of  to-day.  The  place 
of  Massachusetts  is  always  in  the  van. 

DEATH  sought,  very  early  in  the  new  year,  a  brightly  shining  mark, 
in  the  person  of  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker.  He  was  a  soldier,  a 
statesman,  an  educator,  a  thinker  and  an  author ;  falling  asleep  in  his 
earthly  home  in  Boston,  on  the  night  of  January  4th,  ^e  awoke  in  eter- 
nity. Few  men  at  their  taking  off  leave  so  large  a  gap  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent enterprises.  General  Walker  possessed  a  commanding  intellect 
which  found  full  and  free  scope  in  the  affairs  of  the  marvellous  age  in 
which  we  live.  He  succeeded  brilliantly  in  whatever  he  undertook,  and 
he  undertook  many  things.  He  was  also  possessed  of  a  remarkable 
executive  faculty  and  could  turn  off  work  while  other  men  would  have 
been  deliberating  whether  to  undertake  it.  Herein  was  one  element  at 
least  In  the  largeness  of  his  influence.     Perhaps  his  most  enduring  sue- 
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cess  was  that  achieved  as  an  educator.  As  head  of  the  great  Massa- 
ohasetts  Institute  of  Technology,  his  influence  was  wrought  into  the 
life,  not  only  of  this  institution,  but  especially  of  its  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents, whose  idol  he  was  and  who  have  taken  out  the  impress  of  his 
manliness  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  No  man  can  fully 
trace  the  influence  of  a  great  educator,  but  it  is  almost  limitless ;  the 
Jact  we  may  know ;  and  it  dies  not  with  his  death,  but  ripples  and 
eddies  in  an  ever-widening  circle  till  the  end  of  time.  Such  educators 
A6  General  Walker  are  none  too  numerous.  Speaking  from  a  human 
standpoint,  we  cannot  spare  them.  His  place  will  be  hard  to  fill.  But 
such  a  life  as  his  is  «  constant  stimulus  to  all  towaixl  nobler  living. 
We  are  all  poorer  for  his  departure.  Yet  equally  are  we  all  richer  for 
his  having  lived  anil  labored  among  us. 

THE  education  of  the  Southern  negro  for  his  newly  acquired  Ameri- 
can citizenship  is  assuming  an  aspect  which  it  will  be  well  for 
our  Noilhem  educational  public  to  take  into  consideration.  It  was  a 
great  step  in  the  conduct  of  war,  when  the  North  carried  in  its  trans- 
portation train  the  schoolmaster,  the  spelling-book  and  the  Bible,  and 
under  Saxton,  £aton  and  the  devoted  band  of  Christian  workers,  gath- 
ered the  freedmen  into  the  schools  afterwards  developed  into  the  score 
of  foundations  for  the  "  colleges  "  and  "  universities  "  which  they  may 
hereafter  become.  There  was  a  time,  also,  when  it  was  a  real  charity 
for  multitudes  of  good  men  and  women  to  gather,  every  year,  the  means 
of  supporting  a  private  or  parochial  school,  which  was  often  made  a 
sort  of  headquarters  of  civilization  for  a  whole  neighborhood.  Per- 
haps no  movement  so  great  and  spontaneous,  in  a  region  so  little  under- 
stood, has,  on  the  whole,  been  less  marred  by  wilfulness  and  other  foes 
to  missionary  work,  in  the  annals  of  education.  But,  while  the  North, 
with  some  early  assistance  from  the  nation,  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  has  thus  expended,  in  all  ways  possibly  as  many  million  dollars 
in  this  patriotic  and  truly  Christian  enterprise,  the  South  has  taken  in 
hand  the  schooling  of  all  its  children  and,  during  the  same  period, 
invested  not  less* than  $75,000,000  in  the  training  of  its  own  colored 
youth  for  their  new  citizenship,  in  the  common  school.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  only  rational  hope  of  even  the  elementary  schooling 
of  the  2,000,000  of  colored  school  population  in  these  states  is  in  the 
improvement  of  the  common  school  system.  At  present,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  children  are  receiving  from  three  to  four 
months'  instruction  in  these  schools,  often  under  great  disadvantages, 
perhaps  for  three  or  four  years.  In  this  respect  they  are  as  well  off  as 
the  majority  of  white  children ;  although  of  course  it  is  impossible  that 
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the  schools  for  such  a  people  should  be  equal  to  those  attended  by  the 
children  of  the  white  race.  But  the  pei-sistence  with  which  the  South- 
ern people  have  stood  by  the  common  school  for  the  negro,  paying  for 
it  and  resisting  every  effort  to  overturn  or  seriously  injure  it,  demands 
an  appreciation  and  recognition  it  has  not  yet  received  by  the  educa- 
tional public  of  the  North  or  the  nation. 

BUT  the  time  has  come  when  our  Northern  churches  and  benevolent 
people  should  be  shown  how  best  to  direct  this  stream  of  benefi- 
•cent  giving  and  utilize  the  several  millions  of  money  annually  contributed, 
to  the  best  advantage.  Several  of  our  great  missionary  associations  are 
now  pushing  a  parochial  system  of  elementary  schooling  among  the 
negroes,  in  no  essential  respect  different  from  the  Catholic  system 
which  they  rightly  denounce  at  home  as  un-American  and  inefiQcient. 
Our  Northern  cities  are  swarmed,  every  summer,  by  colored  solicitors 
for  schools  of  the  same  type,  generally  opened  to  eke  out  a  preacher's 
salary,  or  for  the  numerous  reasons  that  induce  all  sorts  of  people  to 
take  up  schooling  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Every  year  many  schools 
of  academical  pretentions,  generaUy  with  the  title  ^'Industrial,"  are 
opened  by  Northern  teachers  which  present  a  growing  claim  on  the 
charity  of  their  Northern  supporters.  Doubtless  the  majority  of  these 
movements  are  made  with  a  laudable  intention  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  the  colored  people  in  localities  where  the  com- 
mon school  is  not  at  its  best.  But  the  result  is  almost  in  every  case 
the  same.  The  few  parishioners  of  a  Northern  missionary  or  Southern 
colored  church  who  have  the  means,  withdraw  their  children  from  the 
common  school,  leaving  it  weaker  than  before,  while  they  pay  in  tuition 
fees  enough  for  half  a  hundred  children  to  give  the  entire  school  popu- 
lation several  months  additional  instruction,  under  better  teachers, 
with  improved  surroundings.  Thousands  of  our  people,  through  Sun- 
day schools,  churches  and  private  subscriptions,  are  sending  fifty 
dollars  a  year,  per  capita,  southward  to  this  class  of  schools,  —  twice 
the  sum  paid  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  her  public  school  system, 
for  the  schooling  of  children  who  will  never  be  teachera  or  leaders  of 
their  race,  and  are  often  no  better  taught  or  disciplined  than  they  could 
easily  be  in  the  common  school.  The  $500  sent  for  the  support  of  ten 
children  in  one  of  these  academies  would  pay  a  month's  salary  of 
twenty  good  colored  teachers  in  charge  of  1 ,000  pupils.  The  ai^sertion 
that  the  public  schools  for  colored  children  cannot  be  improved  and 
made  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  these  children  and 
youth  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  by  which  private  and  parochial 
seminaries  are  built  up  everywhere  to  antagonize  the  public  system. 
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OUR  Northern  givers  for  the  education  of  the  negro  should  now 
insist  on  three  points  :  1 .  That  the  discarded  system  of  paro- 
chial and  private  elementary  schooling,  which  the  North  has  spent 
nearly  three  hundred  years  in  outgrowing,  should  not  be  now  fastened 
on  the  negro  by  Northern  money  and  the  zeal  of  sectanan  propo- 
gandism.  2.  That  the  institutions  calling  themselves  ''academies," 
"  colleges"  and  "  universities,"  supported  by  Northern  funds  and  man- 
aged by  Northern  teachers,  should  be  held  strictly  to  the  work  of  the 
secondary  and  higher  training  of  selected  youth  for  leadership  of  the 
colored  people.  We  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  training  of  good  teach- 
ers, ministers,  doctors,  and  especially  for  persons  competent  to  lead  in 
the  new  industrial  life  of  this  race.  We  cannot  afford  to  encourage  the- 
negroes  to  disparage  their  own  common  schools  and  send  their  children 
for  brief  terms,  away  from  home,  at  our  expense.  3.  The  next  step 
in  this  movement  should  be,  either  the  establishment  of  a  special 
organization  or  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy,  to  aid  and  encourage  the 
colored  people  to  build  up  their  own  home  schools.  The  twenty-five 
dollars  or  fifty  dollars  that  pays  the  tuition  of  one  or  two  children  in  an 
academy,  college  or  university  might  be  offered  to  a  colored  school  dis- 
trict, with  the  understanding  that  its  people  should  raise  an  equal  sum. 
This  would  give  fifty  or  one  hundred  children  the  opportunity  of  two  or 
three  additional  months  of  schooling.  A  good  district  school,  under  a 
competent  teacher,  is  the  greatest  agency  of  civilization  that  can  now 
be  planted  in  thousands  of  neighborhoods  in  all  these  states.  This- 
man  or  woman  graduate  from  any  of  the  great  seminaries  is  not  only  a 
school  teacher,  but  a  worker  in  the  church,  and  a  leader  in  eveiything 
that  the  colored  people  especially  need.  And  these  people,  every  year, 
spend  for  things  useless  and  mischievous  enough  to  furnish  their  own 
quota  of  this  fund.  The  good  man  or  woman  who  would  contribute 
$10,000  to  the  trustees  of  any  of  these  Southern  institutions,  to  be  used 
in  this  way  to  encourage  the  colored  folk  to  build  up  their  own  schools ,^ 
would  certainly  put  money  where  it  could  ''  do  the  most  good." 

AND  another  essential  condition  of  success  in  the  Northern  effort 
to  aid  in  Southern  education,  generally,  is  that  our  leading  edu- 
cators should  inform  themselves  concerning  the  educational  history  of 
the  Southern  people,  from  the  beginning  of  the  colonial  period  to  the 
present  day.  The  astonishing  ignorance,  even  of  our  most  eminent 
school  men,  on  this  point  is  one  great  cause  of  the  friction  between  the 
educational  public  of  the  two  sections  and  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
blundering  and  too  much  mischievous  intermeddling  in  the  past.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  through  its  Reports,  is  now  furnishing  a. 
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great  deal  of  information  concerning  this  much-neglected  and  deeply 
interesting  department  of  the  educational  history  of  the  country.  No 
state,  section,  religious  sect,  or  philanthropic  organization  can  force  its 
own  peculiar  methods  of  schooling  the  people  upon  communities  involved 
in  the  history  and  environed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple. But  there  is  no  end  to  the  good  that  may  be  done  to  the  people 
of  these  states  through  the  ^^  aid  and  comfort"  of  the  educational  pub- 
lic of  the  North,  when  instructed  in  the  history  of  the  past  and,  with  a 
broad  and  practical  Christian  patriotism,  adjusting  its  efforts  to  meet 
the  imperious  needs  of  the  6,000,000  of  Young  America  to  whom,  for 
evil  or  good,  the  10,000,000  of  Northern  children  or  youth  will  be 
tied  through  the  half  century  to  come. 


DRA  WING  AND  NA  TURE-STUDr  A  GAIN. 

(Previons  Poeltion  Defended.) 
PROP.  M.  V.  O'SHEA,  BUFFALO,  fT.  Y. 

EorroR  Education  :  — 

I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  Mr.  Schneider's  article 
respecting  drawing,  in  the  current  number  of  Education  ;  and  as  he 
makes  some  criticisms  upon  a  recent  article  of  mine  in  this  journal  relat- 
ing to  the  same  subject,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  explanation  and 
defense. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Schneider  feels  that  I  have  not  given  a  promi- 
nent enough  place  to  drawing  in  the  school  curriculum  as  a  subject  of 
training  and  culture,  equal  in  value  to  any  other  branch  of  instruction. 
The  purpose  of  my  article  was,  as  I  endeavored  to  state,  to  discuss  the 
relationship  of  drawing  and  nature-study,  not  to  consider  drawing  as  an 
independent  subject.  Mr.  Schneider  evidently  has  the  feeling,  as  do 
many  others,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  drawing  a  servant  of 
other  studies  rather  than  their  complement ;  but  I  am  sure  I  cannot  be 
charged  with  holding  such  views.  If  Mr.  Schneider  will  read  an  address 
of  mine  delivered  before  the  Art  Department  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  Buffalo,  last  year,  which  address  has  been 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  he  will  see  that  £  assign 
a  very  important  place  to  drawing  in  school-work,  and  do  not  confine  it 
by  any  means  to  the  representation  of  facts  gained  in  nature-studj*  or 
any  other  subject.  It  seems  to  me  Mr.  Schneider  should  have  appreciated 
that  in  discussing  the  relationship  of  drawing  to  nature-study  I  would 
naturally  limit  what  I  had  to  say  to  the  topic  in  hand  rather  than  to  con- 
sider drawing  in  general. 
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In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Schneider  attempts  to  show  that  my  views 
respecting  the  psjxhology  of  drawing  are  incorrect.  I  endeavored  to 
show  in  the  article  that,  so  far  as  the  eye  was  concerned,  modifications 
of  color,  and  light  and  shade,  were  the  only  data  that  could  be  consid- 
ered in  the  representation  of  an  object.  I  aimed  to  make  the  point  that 
when  an  unskilled  person  is  about  to  draw  from  the  object,  many  charao- 
teristics  and  qualities  of  things  flood  into  the  mind  which  he  feels  he 
cannot  possibly  portray  upon  a  plane  surface ;  but  in  reality  all  these 
characteristics  and  qualities  are  only  suggested  by  modifications  of  color, 
and  light  and  shade  that  have  been  apprehended  by  the  cj'e  as  signs 
merely.  Now,  in  order  to  represent  truthfully  one  must  attend  simply 
to  the  signs,  reproducing  them  accurately ;  when  in  beholding  them 
another  will  have  suggested  to  him  all  the  characteristics  and  qualities 
which  would  appear  if  he  were  viewing  the  real  object. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  Mr.  Schneider  believes  that  the  eye  in  some 
way  comprehends  more  than  color.  Doubtless  he  holds  to  the  opinion 
which  has  been  advanced  in  the  past,  that  the  mind  natively  constructs 
various  qualities  of  things  from  the  data  given  by  the  eye,  so  that  we 
would  need  to  have  no  other  experience  about  the  objects  than  simply 
to  look  at  them  in  order  to  get  knowledge  of  three  dimensions,  rough- 
ness and  smoothness,  hardness  and  softness,  etc.  Previous  to  the  time 
of  Berkeley,  almost  everybody  believed  that  intuitively  all  sorts  of 
things  were  gained  through  the  eye ;  but  this  philosopher  attempted  to 
show,  and  I  think  was  successful  in  his  efforts,  that  the  various  quali- 
ties of  things  which  we  seem  to  get  through  the  eye  have  really  been 
acquired  by  associating  data  given  by  the  eye  with  that  given  by  other 
senses.  After  a  time,  through  association,  the  mind  can  judge  of  the 
hardness,  softness,  depth,  etc.,  of  objects  by  simply  taking  modifications 
of  color  and  light  and  shade  as  signs. 

Mr.  Schneider  says  that  in  making  such  a  statement  I  have  been  very 
dogmatic,  and  that  psychologists  like  Professor  Scripture  and  Professor 
Ladd  would  differ  with  me.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  this,  ^nd  have 
taken  down  a  dozen  of  the  latest  psychologies  that  I  possess  to  see  what 
they  have  to  say  upon  this  subject.  Although  Mr.  Schneider  does  not 
quote  from  Scripture,  and  I  do  not  know  where  he  got  at  Scripture's 
views,  I  infer  that  he  must  have  consulted  his  ^^  Thinking,  Feeling,  Doing." 
The  only  place  in  that  book  that  I  can  find  where  Scripture  makes  a 
definite  statement  to  the  point  is  upon  page  180,  where  he  says :  '*  Let 
us  look  at  the  world  with  only  one  eye.  What  we  see  consists  of  patches 
of  color  arranged  in  wonderfully  complicated  forms."  Scripture  surely 
believes  from  this  that  a  single  eye  sees  nothing  but  color. 

He  would  probably  take  the  position  that  in  looking  at  objects  with 
two  eyes  the  muscular  data  given  in  convergence  of  the  eyes  would  give 
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«8  some  idea  of  distaooe,  as  possibly  would  binocular  disparity.  I  think 
most  psychologists  now  believe  that  the  muscular  movements  involved 
in  the  use  of  two  eyes  afford  some  basis  for  the  estimation  of  distance 
«imply,  although  there  is  not  full  agreement  upon  this  poiot  even.  But 
certainly  Scripture  would  not  say  that  when  a  person  is  looking  at  an 
object  he  gets  anything  from  it  directly  through  the  eye  that  will  aid  him 
in  representing  it,  except  modifications  of  color,  and  light  and  shade ; 
and  this  is  the  point  which  Mr.  Schneider  has  quoted  Scripture  to  dis- 
prove. Mr.  Schneider  has  also  quoted  Ladd,  "Outlines  of  Physiologi- 
cal (did  Mr.  Schneider  really  mean  experimental  ?)  Psychology."  Now, 
Ladd  does  seem  to  believe  that  spatial  perception  "  is  native  to  the 
mind  as  a  synthesis  of  qualitatively  different  sensations  which  result 
from  stimulating  simultaneously  the  retinal  mosaic  of  nervous  elements." 
But  on  page  326  he  says :  "  The  perception  of  position  and  of  localizecl 
areas  even  in  the  two-dimensioned  retinal  field  depends  upon  the  revival 
of  associative  and  already  localized  tactual  and  muscular  as  well  as 
visual  sensation-complexes."  And  again  he  says  on  the  same  page, 
"  We  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  the  infant  has  no  original  visual 
intuition  of  the  space  qualities  and  space  relations  of  anything,  even 
including  the  members  of  his  body."  Surely,  Ladd  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  emphatic  in  saying  that  the  eye  gives  characteristics  of  things  other 
th^n  the  modifications  of  color  which  they  present. 

James,  in  his  "  Psychology,  Briefer  Course,"  page  847,  does  seem  to 
feel  that  the  eye  singly  gives  some  idea  of  distance  and  solidity,  although 
lie  makes  no  claim  that  it  gives  anything  else.  While  he  grants  that  the 
position  taken  by  Berkeley,  that  suggestion  and  experience  are  neces- 
sary for  the  measurement  of  distance,  still  he  maintains  that  visual 
experience  alone  is  adequate  to  produce  it.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  find,  James  gives  more  prominence  to  the  eye  in  getting  knowledge 
at  first  hand  than  any  modern  psychologist,  although  he  certainly  does 
not  go  so  far  as  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Schneider  goes.  Tichenor,  on 
pages  159-162,  in  his  ^^  Outlines  of  Psychology,"  seems  to  believe  that 
the  movement  of  the  eyes  gives  some  basis  for  judging  distance,  but  it 
gives  us  no  further  knowledge.  Wundt,  in  his  '^  Human  and  Animal 
Psychology,"  lecture  ten,  takes  the  empiristic  view  which  is  taken  by 
practically  every  one  else,  that  in  sensations  of  light  there  is  no  spatial 
form.  One  might  suppose  that  Dr.  John  Dewey  would  take  the  nativ- 
Islic  view,  but  in  his  "  Psychology,"  page  165,  he  says :  '*  Ultimately 
visual  perception  rests  on  tactual.  The  visual  perception  of  space,  in 
its  definite  forms  at  least,  is  representative  and  embodies  for  the  mind 
the  results  of  tactual  perceptions.  To  say  that  an  object  is  seen  to  be 
at  such  a  distance,  means  that  so  much  muscular  sensation  must  be  had 
before  it  can  be  touched.     To  say  that  it  is  of  such  an  outline  is  to  say 
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that  certain  muscular  and  local  sensations  would  be  had  if  the  hand  were 
passed  about  it,"  etc.  Ziehen,  in  his  ^'  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Phj'stological  Psychology/'  page  103,  says,  in  speaking  of  analyzing 
vision :  '^  We  at  once  meet  with  numerous  qualities  of  visual  sensation 
which  we  designate  as  color  in  the  broadest  sense.  There  are  no  olher 
qualities  except  those  of  color."  Baldwin,  in  his  ''  Elements  of  Psy- 
chology," in  speaking  of  sight,  8a3's,  page  90  :  ^^  Its  affective  qualities 
consist  in  the  pure  intensity  of  the  light  sensation  *  *  *  and  in  the 
distinct  order  of  sensations  known  as  color.*'  Hallecki  in  his  ^^Psy- 
chology and  Psychic  Culture,"  page  37,  says  :  ^^  The  only  direct  and 
unaided  office  of  the  eye  is  to  tell  different  shades  of  color  and  intensities 
of  light.  We  shall  see  that  anything  else  that  it  seems  to  tell  us  is  a 
product  of  inference. "  Krohn,  in  his ' '  Practical  Lessons  in  Psychology," 
says,  on  page  135 :  '^  B}^  vision  alone  a  sphere  is  seen  as  a  delicately 
shaded  disc."  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  *^  Inductive  Psychology,"  page  37, 
says:  ^^ The  simple  sensations  given  by  the  special  senses  are:  color 
and  variation  in  light  and  shade  by  the  eye." 

Now,  from  these  references,  does  it  seem  that  I  have  been  dogmatic 
in  saying  that  the  eye  unaided  gives  us  knowledge  only  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  color,  and  light  and  shade?  Further,  our  modern  child-study 
is  showing  us  conclusively  that  infants  get  no  knowledge  of  objects  by 
simply  looking  at  them  other  than  characteristics  of  color.  They  do  not 
even  get  distance,  at  least  at  first;  for  an  infant  will  blink  at  a  stroke 
as  quickly  when  it  is  a  rod  from  it  as  when  it  is  very  close  to  its  face. 
So  it  will  reach  for  objects  at  great  distances  as  readily  as  if  they  were 
within  its  grasp  until  it  learns  better  by  muscular  experience.  Persons  born 
blind  upon  receiving  sight  see  everything  in  non-spatial  form  for  a  time. 

Why  is  it  that  in  a  painting,  which  has  only  two  dimensions,  we  see 
the  three  dimensions  just  as  clearly  as  we  do  in  the  objects  represented 
in  the  picture  ?  In  looking  into  a  mirror  where  the  rays  of  light  cover 
a  plane  surface,  we  see  three  dimensions  just  as  truly  as  when  we 
actually  gaze  upon  a  human  face.  The  simple  explanation  is,  that  the 
mind  infers  the  third  dimension  from  certain  signs  of  color,  and  does  not 
really  see  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Schneider  says  that  I  have  made  ^^  statements  at  variance  with 
the  results  of  experimental  psychology,  and  at  variance  with  the  experi- 
ence of  any  thoughtful  drawing  teacher."  I  should  be  glad  to  have  Mr. 
Schneider  make  some  definite  statement  as  to  what  experimental  psy- 
chology has  shown  that  I  have  contradicted  in  any  statement  I  have 
ever  made.  The  quotations  which  I  have  given  above  from  the  latest 
psychologies  written,  and  I  could  continue  them  indefinitely,  will,  I  hope, 
suggest  to  Mr.  Schneider  the  necessity  of  showing  what  psychologies  he 
has  been  reading. 
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In  regard  to  my  being  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  thoughtful 
drawing  teachers,  I  would  like  to  refer  here  to  Miss  Gertrude  C. 
Stoker's  book  upon  "  Seeing  and  Doing."  Miss  Stoker  is  Supervisor 
of  Drawing  in  St.  Paul,  and  I  think  is  a  "  thoughtful  drawing  teacher." 
I  would  also  refer  to  the  articles  by  Miss  Locke,  appearing  in  Arts  for 
America.  Miss  Locke  is  SuperN-isor  of  Drawing  in  Chicago,  and  the 
work  which  is  bein>>  done  there  has  received  commendations  from 
authorities.  Further,  I  would  like  to  direct  Mr.  Schneider's  attention 
to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers'  Association  at 
Indianapolis,  last  spring.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  all  of  the 
addresses  upon  drawing  there,  and  they  were  given  in  the  main  by  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  drawing ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  made  state- 
ments at  variance  with  few  if  with  any  of  them. 

Finally,  we  have  had  some  scientific  •  experimentation  upon  drawing 
of  late ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Schneider  will  agree  with  me  that  experience 
is  not  the  only  criterion  of  what  cau  or  ought  to  be  done.  If  he  will 
read  (doubtless  he  has  already  done  so)  '^  Lukens'  Study  upon  Draw- 
ing" in  the  current  Pedagogical  Seminary^  "  Barnes'  Study  upon  Draw- 
ing" in  a  previous  issue  of  the  same  journal,  and  Rooper,  in  his 
**  Drawing  in  Primary  Schools,"  he  will  see  that  these  men  take  issue 
with  what  thoughtful  drawing  teachers  have  been  doing  in  the  past,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  suggest  improvements  in  methods  of  teaching. 

It  is  the  old  story  over  again  with  drawing  as  it  has  been  with  other 
subjects.  We  now  begin  reading  with  the  sentence,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  we  began  with  the  alphabet.  Thoughtful  teachers  of  read- 
ing declared  most  emphatically,  once  upon  a  time,  that  reading  could 
never  be  taught  by  the  sentence  method ;  but  experience  has  already 
proved  otherwise.  It  seems  to  me  the  very  same  thing  is  true  of  draw- 
ing. Like  all  other  subjects,  the  mechanical,  formal  part  has  been  too 
greatly  emphasized  at  the  beginning,  and  the  change  which  is  coming 
in  the  teaching  of  drawing  is  just  such  a  change  as  has  already  taken 
place  in  regard  to  most,  if  not  all  the  other  studies. 

I  desire  in  closing  to  say,  that  I  have  greatly  appreciated  the  kindly 
tone  of  Mr.  Schneider's  criticisms,  and  I  would  that  all  educational  crit- 
ics while  as  keen,  were  at  the  same  time  as  broad-minded  and  pleasant- 
spirited. 
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CHILD  S  TUB  r— SOME  OBITS  AIMS  AND  METHODS. 

MISS  BERTHA  F.  MORBILL, 
WtUealey  *96t  BrooUline  Training  CUus, 

FOR  the  management  and  instruction  of  children,  something  is 
necessary  which  science,  unless  one  should  devote  years  of 
special  study  to  it,  is  not  able  to  give. 

The  supreme  object  of  the  child's  education  is  the  child  himself. 
Books,  teachers,  courses  of  study  and  methods,  are  but  means  to  an 
end,  and  that  end  is  to  put  the  child  in  complete  possession  of  all  his 
powers  to  fit  him  for  the  work  of  life.  The  better  we  know  childhood 
and  the  more  deeply  we  fathom  the  laws  of  human  nature,  the  more 
perfect  also,  educational  methods  become,  and  the  more  neai*ly  they 
approach  the  truth,  —  for,  '^education,"  according  to  Rousseau,  '«ia 
the  art  of  bringing  up  children  and  forming  men.*'  It  is  not  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  of  giving  them  the  mere  ability  to  read,  write  and  keep- 
common  accounts. 

The  new  study  of  practical  psychology,  is  intended  to  acquaint  the 
teacher  with  the  nature  of  the  child,  to  awaken  an  intelligent  interest,, 
and  sympathetic  curiosity  in  his  failures,  desires,  demands  and 
enjoyments.  "Everything  is  constantly  changing  in  children,"  saya 
Herbert  Spencer.  *'Now  mind,  now  body,  now  strength,  now  weak- 
ness, now  good,  now  bad,  gets  the  upper  hand,  so  that  in  order  to  be 
a  successful  teacher,  one  should  be  skillful  in  reading  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  one's  children,  through  the  various  modes  of  expression,  and 
in  finding  out,  so  to  speak,  the  true  nature  of  one's  pupils." 

The  study  of  children  is  important  for  teachers,  yet  many  study  only 
their  faculty  of  producing  lesson  work.  The  facts  to  be  observed,  are- 
in  great  measure,  physical.  We  cannot  directly  observe  the  child's 
mind.  Movements  are  the  only  direct  signs  of  the  brkin  action,  and 
the  best  indication  as  to  its  condition.  The  development,  nutrition,^ 
postures  and  movements  of  the  child  should  be  studied.  Signs  of 
fatigue  should  be  noticed  in  time  to  prevent  exhaustion.  One  series  of 
movements  long  continued,  means  long  continued  action  of  one  portion 
of  the  brain,  but,  if  we  change  the  action  of  the  child,  we  thereby 
change  the  portion  of  brain  acting. 

It  is  true,  in  a  measure,  that  children  have  always  been  studied,  but 
there  is  a  new  method  and  spirit  in  the  work  now  which  promises  tx> 
bring  in  results  not  achieved  in  the  past.     Child-study,  as  we  under- 
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Stand  the  term  to-day,  includes  every  investigation  or  observation  of 
children  that  has  anything  to  do  with  education.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  First,  investigations  in  regard  to  bodily  growth  or 
health,  and  second,  psychological  studies  of  children.  There  are 
numerous  lines  of  study  that  seek  to  accomplish  these  results. 

There  is,  first,  the  work  in  psychological  laboratories,  where  the  most 
careful  experiments  with  apparatus  are  made.  The  object  is  to  obtain 
data  upon  all  phases  of  the  child's  physical,  intellectual  and  emotional 
life,  by  means  of  mechanical  contrivances,  which  will  do  away,  in  large 
measure,  with  the  error  which  often  makes  common  sense  judgments  of 
little  use.  It  is  probably  not  possible  for  many  teachers  to  use  any 
apparatus,  but  much  can  .be  accomplished  in  the  school-room  by  what  is 
being  revealed  there  every  day.  First,  it  can  be  a  kind  of  study  based 
on  a  rather  unsystematic  observation  of  the  spontaneous  activities  of 
children,  with  no  other  purpose  in  view  than  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
observing  the  conduct  of  childhood,  wherever  and  under  whatever  con- 
ditions manifested. 

This  method,  originated  by  Mr.  Russell,  principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Worcester,  and  used  in  that  school,  has  met  with  great 
success.  ^^It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  practice,"  says  Mr. 
Russell,  ^^  that  we  do  not  limit  the  field  of  observation,  by  pix>posmg 
definite  points  to  be  investigated,  or  even  marking  out  special  Hues  of 
inquiry.  A  determinate  course  and  method,  such  as  would  suggest 
themselves  to  a  scientific  man  as  most  likely  to  lead  to  the  fesults 
desired,  would  often  take  our  youthful  and  comparatively  untrained 
students  quite  beyond  their  depth.  The  ordinary  every-day  life  of  the 
children  of  any  community  offers  thousands  upon  thousands  of  siguifi- 
cant  facts,  opeu  to  everybody's  notice,  and  ripe  enough  to  be  plucked 
and  used  as  data  for  valuable  generalization,  but  not  yet  disengaged 
and  made  available  by  explicit  observation  and  record."  It  is  the  gath- 
ering of  these  in  great  numbers,  that  constitutes  the  simple  task  of  Mr. 
Russell's  students.  They  report  everything  they  can  find  which  goes 
to  make  up  the  manifold  activities  of  children's  lives ;  and  they  reject 
nothing  because  it  seems  of  little  account,  for  they  cannot  tell  what  sig- 
nificance there  may  be  in  it.  Mr.  Russell  claims  for  this  method  that 
it  brings  the  teacher  more  in  touch  with  the  child ;  and  makes  her  put 
herself  in  his  place.  She  forgets  that  she  is  teacher  and  enters  unre- 
servedly into  the  child's  world,  accepts  his  ways,  learns  his  language,  and 
shares  on  equal  terms  his  aims  and  interests.  ^'  All  this  does  not  come 
at  once,  of  course,"  he  says,  '^  but  it  has  its  beginning  in  the  ^  disinter- 
ested interest '  which  is  sure  to  arise  from  the  daily  study  of  children 
as  individuals." 
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The  records  which  these  students  make  are  filed  in  groups,  under  con- 
venient headings  like  memory,  imagination,  anger,  deceit,  egotism  and 
the  like.  Mr.  Brown,  of  this  same  school,  has  collected  the  records 
made  there  which  fumibh  examples  of  the  thoughts  and  reasonings  of 
children,  and  has  published  many  of  these  records,  atid  the  inferences 
and  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  them.  Miss  Haskell,  also  of  this 
school,  has  made  a  collection  of  all  records  that  have  to  do  with 
^Mmitation"  in  children.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  great  educators^ 
that  it  is  the  imitative  faculty  which  makes  the  human  being  educable. 
Miss  Haskell  makes  a  strong  plea  that  more  freedom  be  given  to  the 
promptings  of  instinct  in  children  of  permitting  them  to  take  their  own 
methods  of  doing  and  acquiiing.  She  says,  •'  The  spontaneous  activi- 
ties of  children  are  educative  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  imperative  to  the 
body,  and  yield  not  only  experience,  but  the  invaluable  power  of  self- 
help  and  self-reliance.  The  teacher  who  will  take  advantage  of  the 
instinct  of  imitation,  as  an  artisan  takes  advantage  of  the  fluidity  of 
water,  or  the  hardness  of  iron  to  effect  his  purpose,  must  create  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom,  in  which  instinct  can  have  free  play." 

A  second  method  which  the  teacher  can  make  use  of  is  to  seek  to 
find  out  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  children,  not  only  by  a  study  of 
their  unconscious  expressions,  but  also  by  questioning  and  other  means 
of  examination,  and  this  is  usually  along  definite  lines,  as,  for  example, 
the  child's  religious  thoughts  and  feelings,  or  his  fears. 

For  the  promotion  of  and  aid  in  this  work,  Pres.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark 
University,  has  prepared  a  set  of  syllabi  which  are  sent  to  any  who 
wish  to  (make  investigation  of  their  own,  to  guide  them  in  their  work. 
The  topical  syllabi  issued  for  this  year's  work  are  upon  various  sub- 
jects. One  is  entitled :  "  Moral  Defects  and  Perversions."  The 
would-be  observer  is  asked  to  think  over  the  children  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, of  whatever  age  or  sex,  and  select  one  he  may  know  who  is 
morally  perverse,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  be  generally  noticed,  in  some 
one  or  more  of  the  following  ways : 

I.  A  cruel  child,  whether  to  other  children,  animals,  or  insects; 
fond  of  torturing  and  tormenting,  as  if  devoid  of  natural  sympathy. 
II.  A  liar,  who  falsifies  for  the  love  of  so  doing.  III.  A  thief,  who 
loves  theft  as  such,  and  for  its  own  sake.  IV.  A  jealous  or  envious 
child  who  is  excessively  wretched  at  the  preferment  of  others.  Having 
selected  a  case,  the  observer  is  asked  to  give  the  child's  age,  sex  and 
nationality,  and  to  describe  fully  according  to  a  given  set  of  directions* 
Another  subject  given  out  is  the  beginning  of  reading  and  writing. 
Teachers  are  requested  to  send  in  from  the  kindergarten  or  school* 
papers  illustrating  the  following  points  in  children  learning  to  write : 
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I.  Earliest  attempts  at  writiDg  or  drawing  before  any  regular 
instruction.  Also,  specimens  of  writing  by  the  word  or  sentence  meth- 
ods, before  the  child  is  taught  the  separate  letters.  II.  Specimens 
showing  the  handwriting  of  the  child  at  different  ages.  III.  Collec- 
tions of  children's  spontaneous  drawings  to  illustrate  stories.  And 
many  other  cases  along  this  same  line  are  mentioned. 

One  syllabus  on  Fancy,  Imagination  and  Reverie,  struck  me  as  a 
particularly  interesting  one.  It  is  slightly  different  from  the  others,  in 
that  it  requires  the  student  to  examine  himself.  He  is  asked  to  describe 
-cases  in  his  own  life  in  which  he  has,  more  or  less  automatically,  found 
himself  trying  to  step  on,  or  avoid  cracks  in  the  floor  or  sidewalk  (for 
instance) ,  especially  while  consciously  doing  or  thinking  of  other  things. 
He  is  asked  to  describe  any  cases,  whether  in  himself  or  others,  of 
reverie  or  day-dreaming,  when  the  mind  was  vacant  and  far  away.  To 
tell  what  the  mind  was  really  doing,  and  how  he,  or  the  person  observed^ 
looked,  acted  or  felt ;  what  condition  favored  this  state,  and  how  came 
the  awakening.  He  is  also  asked  to  describe  any  imaginary  compan- 
ions he  has  had  experience  with,  and  to  tell  what  was  in  childhood  his 
•experience  in  child  fancies.  So  much  for  the  second  method  of  investi- 
gation. 

In  the  investigations  in  respect  to  the  bodily  growth  or  development 
of  children,  much  work  has  been  done,  both  in  this  country  and  also  in 
Oermany  and  France.  This  line  of  investigation  is  looked  upon  as  an 
impoi'tant  one,  for,  iij  the  words  of  Professor  Scripture,  of  Yale :  *'  If 
our  system  of  education  is  ever  to  be  anything  more  than  blundering 
guess-work,  we  ought  to  know  just  what^  and  how  much  the  avei*age 
ohild  is  able  to  do  at  each  age.  We  must  know  the  laws  of  growth, 
not  only  of  the  body,  but  of  the  mind.  Expenments  and  measure- 
ments should  be  taken  to  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  for 
<each  school-grade.  For  example,  tests  of  memory  should  be  made  to 
determine  how  the  average  ability  of  children  increases  as  they  giow 
older.  Tests  on  fatigue  should  be  made  to  let  us  know  how  much  the 
average  or  the  weakest  child  can  stand  at  each  age.  The  mental  meas- 
arements  will  aid  in  adjusting  the  work  so  that  the  greater  amount  falls 
at  an  age  when  the  child  is  in  best  condition  to  bear  it,  and  so  that  the 
work  may  be  lessened  at  the  times  when  he  needs  to  reserve  his  strength 
for  growing  in  other  directions.'* 

(Concluded  next  Month.) 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


teachers'  salaries  :  Prussia. 


The  bill  for  the  improvement  of  teachers'  salaries  introduced  by  the 
Prussian  government  during  the  last  session  of  the  Landtag  was  carried 
through  the  lower  house  but  lost  in  the  upper  house  chiefly  through  the 
opposition  of  the  cities.  This  was  aroused  by  the  provisions  which 
secured  part  of  the  improvement  in  country  districts  at  the  expense  of 
urban  communities.  The  government  has  revived  the  measure  with 
some  modifications  and  it  is  again  before  the  Landtag.  The  minimum 
salary  proposed  is  for  men  900  marks  ($225)  and  for  women  700  marks 
(9175).  Increments  of  salary  will  take  place  at  intervals.  The  first 
is  secured  after  four  years'  service  and  the  others  at  intervals  of  three 
years  until  nine  increments  of  $20  each  have  been  added  to  the  original 
salar}'. 

As  explained  in  the  London  Journal  of  Education^  the  government 
has  sought  to  avoid  the  opposition  that  wrecked  the  previous  bill  by  the 
following  provisions  The  state  will  annually*  contribute  toward  the 
salaries  of  principal  masters  tl25,  toward  those  of  additional  masters 
S75,  and  toward  those  of  mistresses  837.50.  But  this  subsidy  will  not 
be  paid  in  respect  to  more  than  twenty-five  teachers  in  any  one  com- 
munity (the  number  of  principal  and  of  additional  teachers  subsidized  to 
be  duly  proportioned  to  the  total  number  of  each  class  employed)  ;  hence 
the  large  towns  will  not  get  as  much  help  relatively  as  the  country  vil- 
lages. The  large  towns,  however  will  receive  a  grant  from  the  state  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  that  ma}^  remain  after  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  has 
been  levied  on  incomes  that  exceed  $225  a  year. 

ENGLISH  NOTES. 

Excitement  over  the  educational  situation  in  England  increases  as  the 
time  for  the  opening  of  Parliament  approaches.  While  on  the  surface 
the  elementary  school  problem  seems  most  pressing,  in  reality  that  of 
secondary  education  is  the  more  important.  It  is  now  quite  certain  that 
no  endeavor  will  be  made  to  deal  with  the  two  problems  in  a  single  bill. 
At  the  conference  of  Head  Masters  held  at  Rugby,  December  22  and 
28,  a  resolution  was  carried  to  the  effect  ^^That  the  organization  of 
secondary  education  is  a  matter  of  pressing  necessity,  and  the  govern- 
ment should  be  urged  to  deal  with  the  question  in  the  next  session  of 
Parliament."  Rev.  W.  H.  Keeling  who  moved  the  resolution  urged 
that  England's  ^^  Industrial  supremacy  could  not  be  maintained  unless 
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something  should  be  done  to  improve  the  intelligence  of  the  middle 
classes."  "  The  inferiority  of  England  to  Germany  in  practical  science 
was  attributed  by  experts/'  he  said, ''  not  so  much  to  the  special  instruc- 
tions of  Germany  as  to  the  higher  level  of  secondary  education  as  a 
whole."  There  were  nine  dissenting  %'otes  against  the  resolution  com- 
ing from  Head  Masters  who  fear  that  the  government  is  not  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  problem  upon  its  merits. 

The  Indian  Institute  at  Oxford  which  was  opened  with  imposing 
ceremonies  Jul}'  last  makes  that  University  the  centre  of  Indian  studies 
in  Europe.  It  is  now  twenty-one  years  since  the  project  was  first 
broached  by  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams  and  its  completion  has  been  made 
possible  b}'  the  combined  action  of  the  university  authorities  and  liberal 
donors  in  England  and  in  India. 

As  stated  by  Sir  Monier-Williams  in  his  dedicatory  address  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Institute  is  ^Ho  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  spoken  lan- 
guages, literatures,  religions  and  customs  of  those  290,000,000  of  fel- 
low-subjects whose  destinies  and  well-being  the  Providence  of  God  has 
entrusted  to  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  Institute  occupies  the  most  central  site  of  the  University,  it  com- 
prises an  Oriental  library  which  will  soon  be  second  to  none  in  Europe 
and  a  Museum  which  already  illustrates  quite  adequately  the  industrial, 
religious  and  social  life  of  India,  and  which  includes  a  priceless  collec- 
tion of  musical  instruments.  There  are  also  numerous  lecture  rooms. 
Here  are  taught  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Hindustani,  Burmese,  Turkish, 
Tamil,  etc.,  and  here  able  lectures  are  given  on  the  literature,  laws,  his- 
tory and  religions  of  India. 

Among  princely  donations  from  India  was  that  of  $22,500  from  his 
Highness,  the  Thakur  Sahib  of  Gondal  in  whose  honor  the  main  lecture 
hall  has  been  named  the  ^^  Gondal  room." 

LECTURES  FOB  INDIAN  LADIES. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  education  of  Hindu  and  Muham- 
madan  girls  is  that,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  their  country, 
they  must  be  withdrawn  from  school  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  or  even 
earlier. 

About  three  j'ears  ago  some  Hindu  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Social  Reform  Association  in  Madras,  planned  the  organization  of  lec- 
tures for  Hindu  ladies  as  a  means  of  continuing  their  education.  The 
experiment  was  maintained  for  two  3'ears  and  then  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  special  committee  of  English  and  Hindu  ladies. 

Courses  are  given  in  domestic  economy,  physiology,  general  informa- 
tion, etc.     The  lectures  are  written  specially  for  the  purpose  and  illus- 
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trated  by  lantern  slides,  objects,  etc.  They  are  given  in  the  Tamil 
tongue,  generally  by  a  native  teacher  who  has  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  matter  and  can  deliver  it  in  an  interesting  conversa- 
tional manner.  One  of  the  most  popular  series  was  a  course  of  three 
lectures  on  the  "  Solar  System  "  which  led  to  two  visits  to  the  observa- 
tory where  forty  Hindu  ladies  on  the  first  occasion  and  seventy  on  the 
second  saw  the  moon,  Jupiter,  nebulae,  and  several  constellations, 
through  the  great  telescopes. 

INSTALLATION  OF  M    JULES  STEE6. 

As  noted  recently  in  Education,  M.  Jules  Steeg  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  M.  Felix  P^caut  as  director  of  the  Superior  Normal  School 
for  women  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses.  The  ceremony  of  his  installation 
took  place  October  20  and  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  M.  Buisson,  who  was  recently  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  pedagogics  at  the  Sorbonne,  M.  Bayet,  who  succeeded  M.  Bnis- 
son  as  director  of  primary  instruction,  and  M.  Gr^ard,  who  has  been 
€hief  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  since  1870.  M.  Steeg,  in  his  inaugural 
address  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  predecessor  with  whom  he  has 
enjoyed  intimate  friendship  for  forty  years.  The  minister  of  public 
instruction  gave  a  brief  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  school  which  was 
established  by  Jules  Ferry  and  was  one  of  the  most  cherished  objects  of 
his  devotion. 

EDUCATION  IN  CENTRAL  AMBRIOA. 

The  recent  creation  of  the  ^^ Greater  Republic"  increases  the  interest 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  social  condition  of  the  States  of  Central 
America.  As  regards  education  Guatemala  seems  most  advanced. 
The  official  reports  show  that  there  are  1 ,266  primary  schools  with  929 
male  and  779  female  teachers  and  74  evening  schools  employing  127 
masters.  Of  higher  institutions  there  are  nine  normal  schools  and  six 
colleges.  The  total  number  of  pupils  is  given  as  75,020  of  whom  70,- 
635  are  in  the  public  primary  schools.  3,184  in  private  schools,  809  in 
secondary  and  392  in  professional  courses.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
is  5.4  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

In  Honduras,  the  system  of  public  instruction  has  been  recently 
reorganized  and  a  central  association  of  teachers  has  been  formed  with 
a  view  to  introducing  the  best  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  other 
countries.  The  low  condition  of  the  teaching  force  is  especially  deplored, 
only  thirty-two  teacfiers  out  of  a  total  of  130  having  obtained  a  certificate 
of  capacity  (teacher's  diploma) .  Salaries  are  low  and  school  attendance 
very  irregular.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  is  18,- 
497.  A.  T.  s. 
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To  aocommodnte  reailers  who  may  wish  It,  the  pablishera  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  colanins. 

Racine's  Iphioenib,  edited  by  B.  D.  Woodward,  of  Columbia  University,  is 
replete  with  many  valuable  features :  a  biography  of  the  poet,  a  discussion  of  the 
classic  myth  on  which  the  tragedy  is  based,  a  selection  from  the  comments  of  great 
critics,  a  full  bibliography,  and  an  appendix  devoted  to  a  critical  examination  of 
Racine's  use  of  words  and  forms  of  expressions.  The  notes,  grammatical  and 
exegetical,  are  full  and  scholarly.    New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

Number  2  of  the  French  Series  of  the  psychological  method  of  teaching  and 
studying  languages,  is  Class-Room  Conybrsations  in  Feench,  by  Victor  B^tlsand 
Howard  Swan,  and  consists  of  introductory  exercises  for  the  practice  of  the  sub- 
jective language  and  for  drill  on  conversation.-  The  method  employed  is  a  modi- 
fled  form  of  the  Gouin  system  and  is  practical  and  logical.  In  this  book  the 
exercises  are  so  arranged  that  the  progress  of  the  student  is  sensible,  rapid  and 
thorough.     Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Im  menses,  by  Theodor  Storm,  edited  for  school  use  by  F.  H.  Dauer,  is  the  latest 
issue  in  the  modern  German  Texts  and  is  satisfactorily  and  admirably  edited.  The 
notes  are  few  but  are  helpful  and  suggestive  :  a  specially  prepared  vocabulary  is 
appended.    New  York :  American  Book  Co. 

Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  History,  by  George  Castegnier,  is  a  little 
cyclopedia  of  persons,  places  and  events  of  ancient  history,  handy  for  the  student, 
the  scholar,  the  general  reader.  Its  compact  form  renders  it  a  helpful  book  ;  it  is 
a  veritable  mvUum  in  parvo  book.    New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

In  English  Language  and  its  Grammar,  by  Irene  M.  Head,  the  attempt  is 
made  to  join  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  the  language  with  a  study  of  the  lan- 
guage itself.  The  effort  is  a  noble  one  and  is  crowned  with  success,  for  the  book  is 
one  that  will  do  more  to  develop  a  love  for  a  knowledge  of  our  language  and  a 
delight  in  its  grammar  than  will  all  the  grammars  ever  printed.  There  is  no 
attempt  made  to  be  learned  and  to  overload  the  book  with  si>eculations  on  the 
origin  of  words,  etc. ;  the  subjects  are  presented  in  a  clear  manner  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  their  importance  ;  the  style  is  interesting  and  attractive ;  and  the  tech- 
nical part  is  so  closely  joined  to  the  language  studies  that  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
master  it.  It  is  a  text-book  on  language  and  grammar  that  will  quickly  commend 
itself  to  every  teacher  of  these  subjects,    lioston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Outlines  of  the  History  and* Philosophy  of  English  Literature,  with  notes, 
by  £.  F.  Bartholomew,  D.  D.,  professor  of  English  literature  and  philosophy  in 
Augustana  College,  is  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  pages  into  which  are  crowded  the 
fullest  of  possible  topics  and  notes  on  English  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  and 
including  the  **  Johnsonian  Age.'*  For  all  students  it  will  be  a  very  serviceable 
and  necessary  scheme  in  their  work.    Lutheran  Book  Concern;  Rock  Island,  111. 
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Historical  Reader  :  The  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England.  By  Anna 
Holman  Burton.  This  is  a  traly  charming  book,  Interesting  as  a  novel,  historically 
accurate,  eugagingly  romantic  and  written  in  a  style  that  a  child  can  understand. 
The  Indian,  obscured  by  the  greater  characters  of  early  New  England  history,  is 
here  portrayed  in  a  vivid  light,  bis  real  character  is  vindicated,  his  nobility,  his 
valor,  his  dignity  and  his  sufferings  are  shown  in  their  true  colors.  The  book  will 
make  a  most  excellent  historical  reader  for  the  schools.  There  are  sixteen  full- 
page  authentic  illustrations.     Mailing  price  75  cents.  New  York  :  The  Morse  Co. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra.  By  Washington  Irving.  This  is  one  of  the  choice 
volumes  (Vol.  4)  of  the  Standard  Literature  Series.  It  is  an  attractive  edition  of 
a  well-known  book  bearing  on  the  early  history  of  Spain,  a  theme  full  of  interest- 
ing romance.  A  good  map  of  Spain  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  The 
books  of  this  series  are  for  use  in  the  schools  and  present  choice  literature  in  a  sub- 
stantial an  attractive  form.     New  York  :  University  Publishing  Company. 

In  the  University  Tutorial  Series  we  have  Cesar's  Gallic  War,  Book  II., 
edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.  A.,  Oxon,  and  F.  W.  Masom,  M.  A.,  Lond.  The 
completeness  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  on  this  little  book  are  striking. 
Part  I.  contains  an  introduction,  the  Latin  text  and  copious  notes.  Part  IL  gives 
test  papers  and  a  vocabulary.  Part  III.  is  a  complete  translation.  The  student  is 
instructed  in  the  introduction  how  to  use  these  helps  so  as  to  give  him  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  subject  The  plan  appears  to  us  to  be  an  admirable  one.  London  : 
W.  B.  Clive,  University  Correspondence  College  Press.  New  York :  Hinds  and 
Noble.     70c. 

How  TO  Celebrate  Washington's  Birthday,  Arbor  Day,  Decoration  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas,  and  the  Birthdays  of  Authors  and 
Noted  Men,  is  the  formidable  title  of  a  neat  and  suggestive  little  book  which  teach- 
ers will  find  exceedingly  helpful.  It  will  be  sent  for  26c.  by  March  Bros.,  Publish- 
ers, Lebanon,  0. 

The  Children's  Third  reader  is  the  last  in  the  Cyr's  Children's  Readers 
Series.  It  is  arranged  on  an  excellent  plan.  Its  primary  aim  is  education  by 
means  of  good  literature.  The  study  of  the  poets  is  continued  by  choice  biograph- 
ical stories  from  the  lives  of  Lowell,  Holmes  and  Bryant^  while  a  standard  poem 
from  each  accompanies  the  chapter.  Appropriate  nature-study  readings  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  book.  The  type  is  large  and  clear  and  the  binding  service- 
able.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  70c. 

A  little  book  to  tempt  one  to  read  is  Fragments  from  Fenelon,  concerning 
education.  It  is  to  the  book  lover  what  a  choice  food  delicacy  is  to  the  epicure, — 
it  stimulates  the  appetite  while  it  tickles  the  fancy.  Yet,  withal,  here  Is  solid  food 
for  thought  and  reflection.     New  York  :  Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co., 60c. 

In  the  Students'  Series  of  English  Classics  the  latest  volumes  are  Shakespeare's 
As  You  Like  It,  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  The  books  of  this  series 
are  well  known  for  the  eminent  scholarship  of  their  authors  and  for  the  fulness  of 
the  notes  and  explanations  which  make  the  study  of  the  best  examples  of  literature 
easy  and  attractive.  The  series  now  includes  some  thirty-five  subjects  and  most  of 
them  are  those  required  for  admission  to  college.  We  congratulate  the  publishers 
on  the  success  of  this  splendid  set  of  text-books.  Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  San- 
born. 
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Easy  Pkoblems  in  the  Principles  of  Arithmetic.  By  Elizabeth  T.  Mills. 
This  book  is  intended  to  famish  teachers  of  arithmetic  with  a  complete,  graded, 
carefully  prepared  set  of  practical  problems  which  shall  make  a  dry  study  interest- 
ing. The  series  of  examples  has  been  used  by  the  author  in  her  own  class-room 
with  remarkably  encouraging  results.  The  range  of  subjects  is  most  comprehen- 
sive, beginning  with  notation  and  numeration  and  ending  with  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  progression  and  the  consideration  of  stocks.  As  an  adjunct  to  the 
teacher^s  equipment  this  book  will  be  most  useful.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Company. 

The  Boy  Soldiers  op  1812  is  a  book  to  stir  the  heart  of  every  live  boy.  In  this 
thoroughly  readable  book  the  author  of  "The  Search  for  Andrew  Field,"  Everett 
T.  Tomlinson,  mixes  fact  and  fiction  of  those  bloody  times  on  the  New  York  and 
Canadian  frontier.  The  young  heroes  who  fight  bravely  and  have  many  thrilling 
adventures  are  Andrew  and  David  Field  and  Elijah  and  Henry  Spicer.  Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard.     Price,  $1.50. 

Messrs.  Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn  issue  February  first  a  Greek  And  Roman 
Mythology,  by  Prof.  Karl  P.  Harrington,  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr. 
Herbert  C.  Tolman,  Vanderbilt  University;  also  about  March  first,  an  Introduc- 
tion TO  American  Literature,  by  Prof.  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Roanoke  College, 
author  of  the  popular  **  Introduction  to  English  Literature." 

The  Colonial  Parson  of  New  England  is  a  very  enjoyable  little  book,  by  Rev. 
Frank  S.  Child.  We  have  read  it  through  carefully  with  great  pleasure.  The  field 
it  covers  is  of  surpassing  interest.  A  li^rge  number  of  the  foremost  men  of  our 
coimtry  to-day  are  proud  to  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  one  of  these  strong,  ear- 
nest, faithful,  independent  parsons  of  colonial  times.  Mr.  Child  is  a  painstaking 
student  and  has  faithfully  searched  the  records  for  fresh  material,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  garnered  into  this  choice  book.  The  boyhood,  the  family  life  and  the 
public  career  of  many  of  the  early  ministers  is  here  depicted.  They  were  men 
inured  to  toil  and  hardship.  They  were  brave,  fearless  workers.  They  were  dili- 
gent students  especially  of  the  Word  of  God.  They  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
state.  They  looked  to  the  material,  physical  and  intellectual  as  well  as  spi.itual 
welfare  of  their  flocks.  The  early  parson  deserves  this  loving,  loyal  tribute.  New 
York:  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

• 

Mrs.  Ella  B.  Hallock  was  instructor  in  physiology  and  hygiene  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Teachers'  meetings  of  1894-5  and  has  put  into  pamphlet  form  the  syllabi  used 
by  her  at  those  meetings.  The  first  is  Outlines  for  lessons  on  the  Human 
Body  in  Primary  Grades,  the  second,  Suggestions  for  Class  and  Experi- 
mental Work  in  Physiology.  The  pamphlets  are  designed  mainly  for  the  teach- 
ers of  Massachusetts  and  are  full  of  suggestive  and  helpful  thoughts.  The  outlines 
are  in  a  high  degree  practical  and  can  be  used  by  every  teacher.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Hal- 
lock  :  Southold,  N.  Y. 

Plane  Geometry,  by  George  D.  Pettee,  instructor  in  mathematics  in  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  is  a  practical,  up-to-date  text-book  with  several  new  features 
and  many  suggestive  ideas.  The  demonstrations  are  written  in  a  most  condensed 
form,  which  fact  will  be  appreciated  by  teachers  and  students  alike.  A  valuable 
feature  is  the  vast  number  of  original  exercises,  five  hundred  in  all.  Metric  and 
logarithmic  problems  are  also  given.  It  is  a  book  that  merits  examination  by  all 
high  school  teachers.     Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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The  Phonetic  Reader,  by  Charles  W.  Deane,  superintendent  of  schools^ 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  is  designed  to  help  the  little  folks  in  their  first  efforts  at  learn- 
ing to  read  and  is  a  satisfactory  book  in  many  ways,  provided  it  does  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  teachers  who  are  advocates  of  the  ^*  sentence  method/'  The  author 
believes  that  *^  a  knowledge  of  the  phonic  elements  and  the  power  of  letters  in  cer- 
tain relations  is  necessary  to  the  independent  acquisition  of  a  new  word,"  and 
that  *Mt  is  just  as  well  to  tell  the  child  that  c-o-w  is  the  word  coto,  as  to  suggest  it 
by  a  picture  or  image  of  the  animal/'  His  book  is  constructed  after  this  notion. 
It  is  well  illustrated  and  its  stories  are  interesting  and  from  good  literature.  New 
York :  The  Morse  Company. 

An  Outline  op  Method  in  History,  by  Ell  wood  W.  Kemp,  professor  of  history 
in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  is  a  scholarly  and  philosophical  treatise  on  the 
laboratory  method  of  teaching  history.  The  author  has  been  a  practical  teacher 
for  years  and  the  fruits  of  his  labors  are  found  in  his  book.  It  is  a  book  for  teach- 
ers and  will  inspire  them  to  a  higher  idea  of  the  value  of  historical  study  and  lead 
them  to  employ  better  methods  in  teaching  it.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  part  treating  of  the  general  theory  of  history,  its  nature  and  forms,  and  the 
relation  of  geography  to  the  movement  in  history  ;  the  second  part  is  given  to  a 
broad  treatment  of  history  in  the  grades,  with  full  directions  and  model  lessons  for 
every  grade.  It  is  a  book  that  every  teacher  of  history  will  dnd  invaluable  in  hia 
work.    Terre  Haute,  Ind. :  The  Inland  Publishing  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

The  serfes  of  articles  in  Scribner's  Magaztne,  on  *'  Great  BaslnesBes,"  it  awakenlng^ 
mach  attention  and  impartlnfr  not  a  little  information  of  an  interesting  nature  to  the  pabllc. 
The  second  paper  of  the  series  Is  about  **  A  Great  Hotel."  and  shows  the  intricate  workings 

of  thi-*  complicated  modern  institution. In  McClure'9  Magazine  for  February,  Mr.  H-  J. 

W.  Dam  has  a  readable  article  ou  *'  The  Making  of  the  Bible.*'  Much  information  that  has 
hitherto  betsn  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of  scholars  is  here  put  within  easy  reach  of  the 

public.    The  article  is  luUy  Illustrated. We  note  In  Harper* »  Magazine  for  February  very 

full  papers  on  the  great  Coronation  at  Moscow,  the  result  of  the  labors  of  a  distinguished 

representative  of  modern  Journalism.    The  Illustrations  are  particularly  fine. Harper't 

Weekly  for  Jan.  30lh.,  contains  an  elaborately  illustrated  article  on  New  York's  new  pUin  for 

rapid  tmnsit. The  Bazar  for  the  same  date  has  two  educational  articles,  Elizabeth  Cynthia 

Barney's  Co-Education  at  the  University  College,  London,  and  MIas  Metcalf's  Exercises  for 

Women. Harper's  Round  Table  is  always  laden  with  thlnjirs  of  interest  to  the  younger 

readers. A  second  paper  on  social  science  appears  in  the  February  number  oC  the  Catho- 
lic World,  in  Dwellings  for  the  Poor  and  their  Morality,  by  Rev.  George  McDermot,  C.  S.  P. 

In  Mr.  Charles  D.  Lanier's  sketch  of  Kipling  in  the  February  Jtevifw  of  Reviems  we  have 

one  of  the  most  dlHcriminating  and  kindly  critiques  of  this  celebrated  writer  that  we  have 

seen.    It  is  appreciative  without  being  fulsome. South  Florida  since  the  Freeze,  by  K.  G. 

Robinson,  in  LippincotVs  Magazine^  is  a  fair-minded  and  instructive  article. When  Kos- 
suth Rode  up  Broadway,  is  the  uniqae  title  of  a  leading  article  in  The  Ladie*"  Home  Joumat 

for  February. President  Gllman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  gives  an  exhaustive  review 

of  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  wisely  bestowed  and  princely  benefactions  of  the  age,  in  an 
article  entitled  The  Peabody  Education  Fund,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  the  current  month. 
Professor  Gllilersleeve  writes  lutere»tingly  in  the  same  number  on  My  Sixty  Days  in  Greece^ 

and  President  Eliot  has  a  thoughtful  study  of  our  Liquor  Laws. The  writer  of  Tendencies 

in  Athletics  for  Women,  viz.,  Sophia  Richardson,  in  Appleton*'  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
claims  that  eamei«tly  played  games  are  much  to  be  preterred  to  gymnastic  exercises  as  a 

means  of  refn*shing  the  hotly  and  invigorating  the  mind  of  college  gir  s. Senator  David 

B.  Hill  contributes  to  The  Forum  an  able  paper  on  The  Future  of  the  Democratic  Party.-^— 
The  frontispiece  of  The  Kindergarten  Magazine  is  an  excellent  likenevsof  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Cooper  of  San  Francisco.  A  sketch  of  her  life  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth  accompanlea  the 
picture. 
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Charles  Dudley  Warner's 

LI  BRARY 


tJLBT  month  we  were  able  to  commend, 
witboat  reierration,  the  ffeneral  design, 
method,  and  scope  of  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner's new  '*  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Lit- 
•ratnre.** 

We  found  that  it  made  good  its  name ;  that 
it  did,  in  fact,  take  the  place  of  whole  libra- 
ries of  scattered  volnmes,  and  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  the  best  of  all  that  has  been 
written,  in  every  age  and  country,  since 
writing  began. 

In  looking  through  the  biographies  of  au- 
thors, which  have  been  prepared  by  over 
three  hundred  American  and  European  schol- 
ars and  critics,  one  is  delighted  with  many 
pleasant  bits  of  information,  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  dry  biographical  sketches  of  the 
encyolopsedias.  Aristotle,  for  instance,  as  the 
latter  treat  him,  is  dull  enough,  but  in  the 
••Library"  Prof.  Thomas  W.  Davidson  re- 
creates him  into  a  man— one  who,  if  you  cut 
him,  would  bleed,  and  one  who  led  a  life  of 
real  incidents  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  about. 
Your  interest  in  Aristotle  himself  becomes 
warm,  and  then  there  is  laid  before  you  the 
best  that  survives  to  us  of  his  writings,  in- 
cluding bis  noble  *'  Hymn  to  Virtue."  Thus, 
in  scarcely  an  hour's  reading,  and  reading, 
too,  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  we  make 
an  acquaintance  quite  sulDcient  for  all  the 
needs  of  general  culture  with  one  of  the  mas- 
ter-spirits of  the  world. 

But  if  Aristotle  seems  pretty  far  away,  we 
come  (quite  at  random)  to  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrioh,  of  whom  we  all  know  something.  A 
sketch  of  but  three  pages  gives  a  complete 
and  vivid  impression  of  the  man,  and  fixes 
for  us  his  place  in  literature.  Some  thirty 
pages  more  supply  us  with  excellent  speci- 
mens of  his  stories  and  thirteen  of  his  choic- 
est poems  in  full.  We  doubt  if  one  could 
anywhere  gain  a  juster  notion  of  the  man  and 
his  writings  than  is  here  presented. 

The  infinite  variety  of  the  "  Library,"  its 
provision  for  every  taste  and  mood,  is  seen  in 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  contents  of  any  portion 
of  the  work.  In  the  first  volume,  for  Instance, 
only  a  part  of  the  letter  "A"  is  covered,  but 
see  what  a  sweep  and  multifariousness  that 
one  volume  presents!  It  opens  with  a  de- 
lightful account  of  the  historic  lovers  Ab<^lard 


and  H^loise,  of  the  twelfth  centnry,  with  typ- 
ical letters  of  each,  and  the  famooa  **  Vesper 
Hymn"  of  Ab^lard.  The  very  next  rabjeclt 
Edmond  About,  transporta^na  Ito  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  centnry.  Then  followa 
a  chapter  on  Aocadian-Babyloniaa  and  Aaayr* 
ian  literature,  the  oldest  in  the  world,  with 
an  account  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  at 
Babylon.  The  tnm  of  a  leaf  brings  na  back 
from  old  half-buried  Assyria  to  new  America, 
presented  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  noblest 
and  most  gifted  dames,  Abigail  Adams.  Other 
Adamses  follow,  until  finally  we  have  Sarah 
Flower  Adams,  who  wrote  "Nearer  my  God 
to  Thee."  Then  we  oome  to  Addison,  flrom 
whose  pen  language  fiowed  in  its  freest  and 
most  genial  phrases;  ^schines,  the  tamoot 
orator  of  the  Greeks;  JSschylus,  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  tragic  poets;  Agassis,  our  great- 
est naturalist;  Grace  Aguilar;  William  Har- 
rison  Ainsworth;  Mark  Akenside;  Looisa  M. 
Alcott,  Alfonso  the  Wise;  Alfred  the  Great; 
James  Lane  Allen,  the  laureate  of  the  *•  blue- 
grass"  region;  and  Hans  Christian  Anderson 
—all  fully  represented  by  their  highest  and 
best  efforts  in  essay,  oratory,  song,  or  story. 

In  short,  all  climes  and  all  times  have  been 
levied  on  for  the  contents  of  these  volnmea. 
"A  good  book,"  said  Milton,  "  is^he  precious 
life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." 
We  have  here  this  vital  fluid  distilled  down 
to  its  last  potency,  ao  that  the  full  virtue  of 
all  good  books  beyond  number  have  been 
concentrated  into  thirty  volumes. 

Although  the  first  edition  is  the  most  desir- 
able because  printed  Ax)m  the  fresh,  new 
plates,  the  publishers,  instead  of  advancing 
the  price,  have  actually  reduced  It  over  half, 
so  as  to  quickly  place  a  few  sets  in  each  oom- 
munity  for  inspection. 

These  introductory  seta  are  diatrlbuted 
through  Harpor'a  Weekly  Club,  which  will 
close  in  March,  but  we  have  made  a  reserva- 
tion of  fifty  of  these  sets  for  Educatioit  read- 
ers, as  we  did  last  month,  and  these  sets  can 
be  had  by  making  prompt  application  to  the 
Club  at  91  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork.  Sample 
pages  (and  special  prices)  will  be  sent  on 
request. 
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THE  BOYHOOD  OF  PHILIP  MELANCH7H0N. 

PRBS.  BTHBLBBRT  D.  WARFIELD,  LL.  D.,  LAFAYBTTB  COLLEGE,  EASTON,  PA. 

FEBRUARY  16,  1897,  was  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Philip  Melanchthon.  The  day  was  celebrated 
in  all  Protestant  countries,  for  Melanchthon  is  remembered  with 
gratitude  not  only  because  he  was  a  scholar  of  great  learning  and 
a  theologian  of  great  ability,  but  even  more  because  of  the  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  his  character.  He  deserves  to  have  it  recalled 
also,  that  he  is  one  of  the  persons  honored  in  history  who  have 
had  a  brilliant  boyhood  as  well  as  a  noble  manhood. 

Ha  was  born  in  a  wonderful  age.  The  era  that  men  call  "The 
new  birth,"  or  the  renaissance,  was  at  its  heighth.  There  were 
marvellous  men  everywhere.  Great  soldiers,  statesmen,  sailors, 
scientists,  poets,  authors,  preachers,  artists,  were  to  be  found  in 
every  land.  To  name  but  a  few  of  these  wonderful  men,  there 
was  Columbus  in  the  midst  of  his  voyages,  Erasmus  in  the  spring- 
time of  his  life,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Raphael 
the  glories  of  Italian  art,  Savonarola  in  the  full  passion  of  his 
great  career,  and,  mightiest  of  all,  Luther,  growing  up  in  a  peas- 
ant home  to  fill  his  high  r81e  in  human  history.  Throughout  the 
world  there  was  a  new  vigor  in  life,  a  fresh  and  eager  spirit.  It 
spurred  men  on  to  re-examine  old  ideas,  to  explore  every  corner 
of  the  natural  world  and  of  the  world  of  thought.  Out  of  all  this 
experimenting,  came  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  of  printing, 
the  discovery  of  new  scientific  laws  and  of  the  new  route  to  India 
and  of  the  new  world,  the  overturning  of  old  ideas  of  government 
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and  of  the  universal  rule  in  Western  Europe  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  of  the 
fruits  of  this  time  was  the  new  learning,  which  owed  its  beginning 
largely  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453, 
and  the  scattering  of  the  Greek  scholars  and  their  manuscripts  of 
the  classic  authors  over  Western  Europe. 

Little  Melanchthon  was  not  born  with  that  rich  and  musical 
name.  He  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Bretten,  in  the  Palati- 
nate, not  far  from  the  beautiful  Rhine.  His  father  was  an  armor- 
er, and  had  had  the  honor  of  making  a  suit  of  armor  for  the 
Emperor.  His  father's  name  was  George  Schwartzei*d.  His 
great  good  fortune  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  an  uncle,  his 
mother's  uncle,  Johann  Reuchlin,  the  well  known  scholar  who  not 
only  knew  Greek,  but  even  knew  Hebrew,  a  very  rare  accom- 
plishment in  those  days.  And  when  his  father  died,  Reuchyn 
took  the  little  Philip  under  his  care.  He  was  charmed  with  the 
sweet  tempered,  quick  witted  lad,  and  when  he  saw  how  easily  he 
mastered  Latin  and  Greek,  he  followed  the  fashion  of  classical 
scholars  in  those  days  and  changed  his  nephew's  name  to  its  Greek 
equivalent,  so  that  Schwartzerd,  which  means  black  eartli,  became 
Melanchthon. 

Reuchlin  lived  at  Pforzheim  and  there  Melanchthon  remained 
at  school  till  1509,  when  he  was  sent  to  Heidelberg  to  the  univer- 
sity. It  was  already  quite  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  having  been 
founded  in  1386,  and  the  city  was  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  world,  with  a  glorious  view  from  the  Castle- 
hill  over  the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  We  can  imagine  how  the 
bright  boy  grew  under  the  stirring  enthusiasm  of  the  age.  Won- 
derful stories  were  constantly  coming  from  Italy,  stories  of  mar- 
vels in  painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture,  stories  of  forgot- 
ten manuscripts  coming  to  light,  and  of  beautiful  editions  coming 
from  the  press  of  Aldus  Manutius  in  Venice;  the  three  brave 
youths  who  filled  the  three  great  thrones  of  England,  France  and 
Spain, — Henry,  Francis  and  Charles,  were  at  the  heighth  of  their 
rivalry,  and  were  doing  all  they  could  to  make  Northern  Europe 
share  the  glory  of  Italian  art  and  letters ;  and  from  beyond  the 
sea  untold  fascinations  were  unfolded  by  the  voyages  to  America 
and  India. 

We  can  well  fancy  how  such  influences  as  these  stirred  the 
imagination   of  Melanchthon.     Zeal,  industry,  ability  certainly 
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marked  his  growth.  He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
Heidelberg,  in  1511,  and  then  after  the  custom  of  the  time  trooped 
oflf  to  Tiibingen  to  see  what  sort  of  scholarship  they  had  there. 
Here  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  January  25, 1514,  a 
few  days  before  his  seventeenth  birthday.  He  was  now  a  fully 
equipped  teacher  for  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  Master's  degree. 
He  not  only  had  the  license  to  tet^ch,  but  be  had  the  acquirements 
And  the  rare  gift  of  the  teacher  as  well.  He  both  wrote  and  spoke 
Latin  and  Greek  with  ease  and  accuracy.  He  was  skillful  in 
debate  upon  philosophical  questions  and  won  wide  notice  and 
ttpplause.  When  he  was  scarcely  twenty,  the  most  famous  of 
Northern  scholars,  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  wrote  of  him  in  one  of 
his  books :  ^<  What  expectations  does  Philip  Melanchthon  excite, 
who  is  yet  a  youth — yea,  we  may  say  a  mere  boy  —  and  has 
tilready  attained  to  equal  eminence  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture. What  acumen  in  demonstration,  what  purity  and  elegance 
of  style,  what  rare  learning,  what  comprehensive  reading,  what 
tenderness  and  refinement  in  his  extraordinary  genius."  Isn't 
that  praise  for  a  boy  of  nineteen  ?  From  the  pen  of  so  great  a 
man,  too,  and  he  a  complete  stranger  ! 

Melanchthon  at  this  time  was  lecturing  and  writing  as  if  he  had 
been  a  man  of  thirty.  And  about  this  time  he  showed  the  matur- 
ity of  his  mind  by  grasping  the  fact  that  Greek  was  difficult 
because  it  was  badly  taught.  He  at  once  began  a  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  which  was  published  in  the  year  he  reached  his 
majority.  This  grammar  not  only  proved  his  mastery  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  flexible  of  tongues,  but  became  the  gateway  through 
which  generations  of  German  boys  passed  into  the  glorious 
domain  of  Greek  life  and  thought. 

At  twenty-one,  then,  he  was  already  famous.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  invited  to  professorships  at  Ingolstadt,  Leipsic  and  Wit- 
tenberg. Fortunately,  he  accepted  the  latter  and  so  was  brought 
into  close  contact  with  the  glorious  personality  of  Luther.  August 
28th,  1518,  he  was  inaugurated  as  professor  of  Greek,  and 
delivered  an  address  in  Latin  upon  ^^  The  Improvement  of  the 
Studies  of  Youth."  He  was  very  slight  and  youthful  looking, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  friends  of  the  new  university  were  rather 
anxious  about  the  impression  he  was  likely  to  make.  Few  of  our 
colleges  would  like  to  have  a  full  professor  of  Greek  inaugurated 
at  one  and  twenty.     Fewer  still  would  trust  a  professor  of  such 
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age  to  discuss  on  a  great  occasion  such  a  subject  as  the  improve- 
ment of  the  studies  of  youth.  But  when  the  address  was  over 
all  fears  were  at  an  end.  His  manner,  voice  and  delivery  were 
full  of  charm,  his  Latin  style  was  pure  and  pleasing,  his  grasp  of 
his  subject  complete  and  masterly.  The  young  professor^s  repu- 
tation was  made.     His  address  remains  a  classic. 

Here  the  story  of  Melanchthon's  boyhood  ends.  It  only  remains 
to  say  that  this  brilliant  boyhood  was  the  bud  which  was  destined 
to  blossom  into  a  beautiful  life,  and  to  bear  fruit  in  centuries  to 
come, — of  which  four  have  already  come  and  gone.  He  never 
failed  to  keep  faith  with  his  early  promise.  He  remained  labor- 
ious, gentle  and  scholarly.  He  met  every  class  of  men  in  his 
public  labors  from  the  humble  student  to  the  mighty  Emperor, 
and  won  all  alike  by  his  temperate  yet  courageous  spirit,  and  his 
accurate  yet  unpretentious  learning.  He  wrote. when  thirty-three 
the  broadest  and  most  generally  accepted  of  the  Protestant  creeds, 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  which,  if  his  greatest,  is  only  one 
among  a  vast  series  of  able  writings,  which  make  up  twenty-eight 
large  volumes  in  the  collected  edition.  He  had  many  urgent  calls 
to  other  universities  in  Germany  and  abroad.  Denmark,  France 
and  England  in  vain  competed  for  the  honor  of  his  presence.  He 
lived  contentedly  in  a  little  house  in  Wittenberg,  with  a  garden 
adjoining  that  of  Luther.     There  he  died,  April  19th,  1660. 

The  rich  sowing  of  boyhood  sprang  up  into  the  fulness  of  a 
noble  life  in  which  was  proved  the  old  proverb  :  "  The  sweetness 
of  the  lips  increaseth  learning."  Not  so  mighty  as  Luther,  nor  so 
able  as  Calvin,  nor  so  courageous  as  Knox,  among  all  the  reform- 
ers he  is  one  of  whom  it  can  most  truly  be  said :  "  His  praise  is  in 
all  the  churches." 
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CHECKS  TO  CRIMINAL  TENDENCT  NEEDED. 

J.  T..  PICKARD,  LL.  D.,  IOWA  CITY,  IOWA. 

VKRY  lover  of  his  country  must  view  with  alarm  the  preva- 


lence of  crime  in  the  United  States  and  the  tendency  to  a 
rapid  increase  in  all  grades  of  crime. 

Statistics  gathered  during  the  year  1895  furnish  a  list  of  10,700 
murders  and  7,800  suicides,  more  than  one  case  of  violent  death 
in  each  4000  of  our  population. 

My  morning  paper  of  December  12  contains  an  account  of 
<;rimes  committed  during  the  day  preceding  as  follows :  —  Mur- 
ders, 5;  Murderous  assaults,  2.  Suicides,  5.  Robbery,  2.  Embez- 
zlement, 1.     Other  crimes,  8. 

Court  records  disclose  another  alarming  fact.  The  average  age 
of  criminals  under  arrest  is  below  twenty-five  years.  Boys  from 
ten  to  fifteen  yeai-s  of  age  are  prominent  offendera  organized  for 
plunder.  A  band  of  seven,  ranging  in  years  from  ten  to  nineteen, 
has  recently  been  detected  in  a  second  attempt  to  wreck  an 
express  train  near  (Miicago. 

Of  what  avail  is  our  biast  of  popular  education  in  the  light  of 
such  facts  ? 

To  what  extent  is  the  public  school  responsible  for  juvenile 
crime  ?  By  what  means  can  the  public  school  counteract  the  ten- 
dency to  juvenile  crime?  These  questions  challenge  the  study 
of  friends  of  popular  education. 

A  careful  diagnosis  must  precede  a  successful  application  of  a 
remedy. 

Causes  are  multiform,  but  one  need  not  go  far  in  tracing  all  to 
the  trunk  from  which  they  ramify. 

Increased  density  of  popxdation  brings  with  it  diminished  per- 
sonal responsibility  as  the  individual  hides  himself  in  the  mass  — 
less  regard  for  the  rights  of  neighbors  as  intimacy  of  acquaintance 
is  less  — greater  complexity  in  social  life  which  fosters  indifference 
in  the  matter  of  parental  restraint  —  opening  industries  to  the 
young  which  takes  them  from  their  homes  at  a  period  in  their 
lives  most  needing  home  influences  and  under  conditions  devoid 
of  such  influences  —  the  cultivation  of  class  distinctions,  the  lines 
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SO  drawn  as  to  make  the  possession  of  wealth  the  great  desidera- 
tum—  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labor,  which 
deprives  the  unskilled  of  the  possibility  of  the  rapid  acquisition 
of  wealth — specia^l  temptations  to  which  poorly  paid  girls  are 
subjected  since  their  crowded  boarding  houses  furnish  no  means^ 
for  the  gratification  of  their  naturally  refined  tastes. 

This  partial  diagnosis  hastily  made  will  throw  light  upon  the 
questions  presented  above. 

1.  Of  what  avail  is  our  boast  of  popular  education  ?  Slight 
indeed,  if  by  popular  education  we  mean  only  the  escape  from 
illiteracy.  Ability  to  read  may  entice  the  youth  to  patronize  the- 
book  stall,  and  may  fail  to  lead  him  to  the  library.  Ability  to- 
write  a  legible  hand  may  be  turned  into  imitation  of  another's 
signature,  rather  than  into  healthful  correspondence  with  worthy 
friends.  Ability  to  compute  in  numbers  may  find  no  other  field 
of  exercise  than  to  make  sure  of  the  right  change  given  by  the 
dealer  in  trashy  novels,  or  by  the  dealer  in  cigarettes. 

*'  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  if  the  learner  rest 
content  with  little.  It  is  the  little  which  arouses  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  the  most  and  the  best  that  is  possible  of  attainment,  that 
eliminates  the  element  of  danger  and  gives  sanction  to  our  boast. 

2.  To  what  extent  is  the  public  school  responsible  for  juvenile 
crime?  Only  to  the  extent  in  which  it  comes  short  of  its  possi- 
bilities. If  it  furnishes,  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  parsimony, 
the  lowest  elementary  instruction  —  if  in  consonance  with  such  a 
niggardly  spirit  the  teachers  employed  lack  culture  and  be  desti- 
tute of  the  power  of  inspiration  —  if  school  buildings  are  a  fit 
index  of  the  indifference  which  prevails  in  the  community  —  who 
can  deny  responsibility  ? 

3.  By  what  means  can  the  public  school  counteract  the  ten- 
dency to  juvenile  crime  ? 

Recurring  to  the  items  as  they  are  presented  in  the  diagnosis- 
the  means  to  be  employed  may  be  classified  as  indirect  and  direct. 

A.  To  check  the  tendency  to  loss  of  personal  responsibility 
the  school  steps  in  with  its  requirements  and  its  restraints  and 
puts  each  pupil  upon  his  individual  record.  He  must  be  punc- 
tual, attentive,  orderly  and  obedient  of  himself  and  for  himself. 
The  general  average  of  the  class  will  not  sufiice.  His  personal 
attendance  is  noted  each  day.  His  recitations  show  the  degree  of 
his  daily  attention  to  study.     His  conduct  in  relation  to  his  fel- 
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lows  and  to  his  teacher  is  observed.  His  faithful  performance  of 
allotted  tasks  is  noted  and  derelictions  are  set  opposite  his  own 
name.  He  is  one  of  many  but  not  one  lost  in  many.  He  can  not 
shirk  duty  by  leaving  his  tasks  to  others  without  personal 
reproof.  To  the  true  teacher  each  pupil  bears  a  distinct  person- 
ality. This  personality  is  in  so  many  ways  impressed  upon  the 
pupil  that  he  grows  into  the  habit  of  assuming  responsibility  for 
his  actions.  So  far  for  indirect  means.  The  motives  that  are 
presented  directly  are  drawn  from  his  relations  to  his  fellows,  to 
his  teacher,  to  his  country,  to  his  parents  and  to  his  Creator.  The 
true  teacher  can  not  fail  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  the  child  upward 
to  a  power  from  whom  his  being  and  his  blessings  are  derived. 
Home  and  church  demand  this  much  of  the  school  reserving  to 
themselves  the  right  of  indoctrination  after  their  own  forms  of 
faith. 

B.  Regard  for  rights  of  others.  The  presence  of  other  wills 
in  the  school-room  with  equal  rights  to  his  own  is  a  constant  spur 
to  his  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  good  of  others.  He  will  no 
longer  be  the  self  which  seeks  all  good,  but  the  self  which  has  the 
power  to  impart  good.  Every  movement  of  the  obedient  pupil  is 
in  accord  with  those  of  his  mates  for  in  no  other  way  can  peace 
and  desired  happiness  prevail.  A  desire  to  be  talkative  or  to 
study  aloud  is  checked  when  he  realizes  that  his  own  progress 
depends  upon  the  quiet  of  his  mates.  So  at  every  turn  his  inde- 
pendence meets  a  check.  Direct  instruction  should  enforce  the 
sanctions  of  law.  Penalties  for  injury  to  property  need  constant 
reiteration  if  one  may  judge  from  the  broken  windows,  the  defaced 
walls  of  vacant  premises.  Duties  of  citizenship  should  be  made 
as  prominent  as  privileges.  Liberty  to  do  as  one  pleases  is, 
under  limitations,  the  birth-right  of  every  citizen ;  the  teacher 
who  fails  to  impress  upon  the  child  his  limitations  is  unworthy  a 
place  in  any  American  school.  What  better  service  can  a  citizen 
versed  in  the  law  render  his  country  than  in  preparing  a  text- 
book embodying  in  simple  language  '* Common  Law"  rights 
applicable  to  American  conditions,  and  the  penalties  to  which  the 
violator  of  these  rights  is  subjected.  The  influence  of  such  a 
book  upon  the  children  of  to-day  would  be  welcomed  in  most  of 
our  colleges  a  few  years  hence.  "Horse-play"  would  lose  its 
force  as  a  plea  before  faculties  in  abatement  of  penalties  incurred 
by  "hazers"  and  night  marauders.     Every  primary  teacher  may 
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properly  serve  at  the  head  of  a  "  band  of  mercy  "  composed  of  all 
her  pupils. 

C.  Class  distinctions.  On  the  play-ground  enjoyment  depends 
upon  harmony.  Distinctions  in  social  raiik  are  quite  forgotten. 
Children  are  by  nature  democratic.  If  they  become  exclusive,  or 
aristocratic,  it  is  due  to  home  influences  and  parents,  who  desire 
to  foster  such  a  spirit,  seek  not  public  schools  as  training  places 
for  their  offspring.     Two  illustrations  occur  to  me.      In  a  rural 

town  of  stood,  a  few  years  since,  a  double   house.     Its 

owner  dying  left  it  to  two  sons  unfortunately  estranged.  Lest 
their  families  see  each  other  a  high  board  fence  was  built  between 
the  front  doors  to  the  street.  The  little  ones  were  forbidden 
playing  on  the  street.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  "  peep-holes  " 
had  been  cut  in  the  fence  the  use  of  which  served  the  purpose  of 
the  little  friends  who  had  no  share  in  the  bitter  feelings  of  their 
parents. 

A  private  school  was  established  in  a  certain  city  for  a  class  of 
children  who  could  not  endure  the  contamination  of  the  public 
school  of  their  district.  The  building  is  most  foully  treated  dur- 
ing the  darkness  of  night.  Patrons  find  their  way  at  once  to  the 
principal  of  the  public  school  with  the  demand  that  he  shall  ferret 
out  the  guilty  boys  under  his  charge.  Nice  detective  work  is 
done.  The  guilty  boys  are  found  —  their  names  are  sent  to  com- 
plainants, and  to  their  great  surprise  their  own  children  are  the 
convicted  ones. 

These  illustrations  need  no  enlargement.  The  inevitable  con- 
flicts of  the  play-ground  may  be  made  to  strengthen  character. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  abolition  of  the  old-time  recess  is  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction :  it  takes  away  from  the  teacher 
the  opportunity  of  supervision  of  children's  plays.  Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  here  the  price  of  liberty,  that  liberty  which  recognizes 
voluntary  surrender  of  some  rights  that  other  rights  may  be  made 
secure  —  a  less  good  sacrificed  for  a  greater,  or  it  may  be  an 
apparent  evil  endured  in  the  sure  development  of  a  real  good. 
The  child  under  proper  restraint  at  school  yields  to  temporarily 
irksome  abridgment  of  his  own  freedom,  for  he  learns  that  by  so 
doing  greater  liberty  is  secured  to  all. 

But  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  direct  influences  must 
supplement  the  indirect.  The  teacher,  in  both  dress  and  address, 
must  display  the  truly  refined  democratic  spirit.     Imitations  of 
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luxury  in  dress  or  in  adornment  of  person  are  as  much  out  of 
place  in  the  school-room  as  is  negligence  of  attire  or  indifference 
to  personal  neatness.  Haughty  bearing  toward  the  least  attrac- 
tive child  is  not  more  to  be  shunned  than  a  mawkish  sentimental- 
ity which  patronizes  poverty.  The  watchful  teacher  will  promptly 
check  the  exhibition  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  petted  child 
of  fortune,  and  will  show  approval  of  every  evidence  of  improved 
personal  appearance  of  the  poor  child  whose  mother  shows  a 
desire  to  prepare  him  properly  for  school. 

No  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  impress  the  lesson  that  dis- 
tinctions, if  recognized,  are  in  the  line  of  intellect  not  of  blood, 
based  upon  character  rather  than  upon  cash. 

Social  distinctions  exist  but  they  need  not  be  emphasized.  Nor 
should  attempt  be  made  to  abolish  them. 

Attending  the  anniversary  exercises  of  a  public  school  not  long 
since  the  writer  was  surprised  to  see  all  the  girls  wearing  white 
kid  ffloves.  Inquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that  they  were  the  gift 
of  a  school  officer,  who  wished  to  secure  uniformity  in  display. 
The  lesson  is  one  foreign  to  the  purpose  -of  the  public  school, 
which  makes  more  account  of  fitness  than  uniformity. 

Just  after  the  Chicago  fire,  the  writer  received  from  an  Eastern 
friend  a  package  of  clothing  for  girls.  In  the  package  was  a 
pretty  silk  dress  nearly  new.  Into  the  room  where  the  dresses 
were  kept  was  introduced  a  bright  girl  of  thirteen,  who  came 
from  a  home  of  extreme  poverty.  Though  without  a  bed  upon 
which  to  rest,  and  under  the  necessity  of  helping  her  mother  to 
the  last  moment,  slie  was  punctual  at  school  and  attractively 
neat  in  well-worn  and  thin  clothing.  Her  eye  fell  upon  the  silk 
dress,  which  she  took  up  and  examined  critically  and  then  laid  it 
aside.  Looking  carefully  over  the  stock  of  dresses,  she  returned 
to  the  silk  and  compared  it  as  to  length  with  others  she  had  laid 
out,  and  again  laid  it  aside.  Again  returning  to  it,  she  was  told 
"Emma,  you  may  have  that  dress  if  you  wish."  "I  would  like 
it,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  while  it 
would  fit  me  nicely,  it  is  not  a  dress  suited  to  our  circumstances." 
The  dress  was  left  for  some  other  in  better  circumstances.  A  few 
years  pissed  and  Emma  could  have  worn  the  dress  properly  had 
she  not  outgrown  it. 

These  illustrations  need  no  enlargement.  They  point  out  the 
middle  path  of  safety. 
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D.  Encouragement  of  industry.  Here  indirect  influences 
give  place  to  direct.  Work  will  never  be  made  attractive  to  a 
child  who  is  unable  to  see  and  to  handle  the  results  of  that  work 
and  who  can  with  pride  say,  *'  I  made  this."  One  valuable  feature 
of  the  kindergarten  is  in  the  prominence  it  gives  to  construction 
—  to  putting  the  thought  of  thfe  child  into  concrete  form.  Unfor- 
tunately,  the  process  of  development  thus  begun  is  checked  for 
several  years  — too  often  entirely  abandoned,  at  least  practically 
so  —  even  when  ^^  manual  training"  i^  introduced  into  the  gram- 
mar grades — for  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  found  in  the  kinder- 
garten do  not  reach  the  grammar  school.  In  a  few  localities  con- 
structive processes  are  made  possible  in  sewing  for  girls  and  in 
clay-modelling  for  all.  The  presentation  of  a  thought  in  such 
outline  as  the  pencil  can  furnish,  has  its  place  quite  generally* 
But  drawing  is  at  best  an  antecedent  art.  It  pictures  to  the 
builder  a  structure  to  be  embodied  in  stone  and  wood  and  iron. 
Its  practical  value  is  found  in  the  embodiment.  The  great  need 
of  our  public  schools  to-day  is  some  provision  for  the  employment 
of  children  in  manual  Jabor  for  a  small  part  of  each  day  -^  labor,, 
which,  combined  with  intellectual  pursuits,  shall  impress  upon  the 
child  the  dignity  of  work,  and  which  shall  at  the  same  time 
awaken  in  his  mind  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  attainable  by  his  own 
efforts.     Mischief  is  misapplied  energy. 

A  child  trained  to  the  use  of  tools  finds  abundant  opportunities 
for  the  proper  application  of  his  surplus  energy.  Though  circum- 
stances may  free  one  from  the  necessity  of  daily  toil  for  a  liveli- 
hood, one  becomes  a  more  helpful  employer  of  the  labor  of  others 
who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  instruments  which 
the  laborer  uses.  True  sympathy  is  exercised,  better  service  is 
obtained,  the  poorer  workman  finds  his  skill  increased  under  the 
supervision  of  one  who  knows  what  good  work  is.  Employment 
beneath  one's  capacity  is  less  dreaded,  for  the  skillful  use  of  a 
simple  tool  is  a  step  toward  introduction  to  the  use  of  a  mdchine. 

Prison  records  show  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  convicted 
criminals  are  ignorant  of  any  handiciaft.  When  released  from 
confinement,  unless  sentence  has  been  long  enough  to  ensure  the 
knowledge  of  a  trade,  they  are  unfitted  for  the  earning  of  a  liv- 
ing and  soon  find  their  way  back  to  their  prison  home  under  sen- 
tence for  greater  crimes  than  when  first  incarcerated.  There  are 
two   classes  from  which  prison  recruits  are  made  —  those  who 
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despise  work  and  shun  it,  and  those  who  groan  under  its  burdens 
and  deternine  upon  release  at  all  hazards.  The  public  school  is 
able  to  diminish  the  size  of  these  classes  by  training  clildren  to 
use  their  hands  skillfully  and  to  find  pleasure  in  the  product  of 
their  work. 

E.  Positive  moral  instruction.  Cleanliness ;  purity  of  thought ; 
delicacy  of  speech;  politeness;  merciful  treatment  of  animals; 
helpfulness  to  mates;  regard  for  reputation,  propeity  and  per- 
sonal rights  of  others ;  pity  for  the  unfortunate,  the  degraded ; 
respect  for  elders ;  cheerful  obedience  to  those  in  authority ;  re- 
gard for  law  and  a  wholesome  dread  of  its  penalties  ;  filial  piety ; 
truthfulness ;  integrity ;  reverence  for  things  regarded  as  sacred 
by  the  great  majority  of  people ;  recognition  of  the  authority  and 
of  the  love  of  the  Supreme  Being  —  these  all  are  proper  topics 
for  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  people,  whose  right  to  exist  is 
based  upon  the  benefits  which  a  people  desiring  peace,  prosperity 
and  perpetuity  have  a  right  to  expect. 

The  public  school  is  firmly  entrenched  in  public  favor.  Ita 
power  for  good  is  beyond  measure.  Its  neglect  of  opportunities 
for  exercise  of  that  power  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  disastrous. 
Indifference  to  the  chief  element  of  a  manly  character  —  moral 
stability  —  is  unpardonable.  The  civic  conscience  needs  invigora- 
tion  before  the  tendency  to  crime  is  checked.  But  the  civic  con- 
science is  but  the  sum  total  of  individual  consciences.  Home  and 
church  are  potent  agencies  in  enlightening  the  conscience  of  the 
child.  The  school  may  not  excuse  itself  from  cooperation.  In 
too  many  cases  the  school  must  assume  the  entire  responsibility. 
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I.  SUPT.  B.  L.  COWDRICE,  WAMEGO.  KANSAS. 

"VTEW  ideas  always  make  trouble,"  says  Charles  Dudley  War- 
-i-^  ner,  and  nowhere  is  the  truth  of  this  aphorism  more  appar- 
ent than  in  the  management  of  our  common  schools.  Nowhere 
do  old  ideas  cling  with  such  tenacious  hold  as  there ;  nowhere  else 
does  precedent  count  for  so  much.  Except  in  comparatively  few 
places,  the  school  system  seems  to  be  such  a  slave  to  tradition 
that  it  can  make  no  adequate  effort  to  free  itself  from  its  bonds. 
Antiquated  methods  of  instruction,  worn  out  devices,  obsolete 
branches  of  study,  ill  contrived  buildings,  poorly  ventilated  and 
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heated,  over-crowded  rooms  and  overworked  teachers,  found 
everywhere,  attest  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  few  practical 
teachers  will  deny  it. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  much  progress 
has  been  made,  but  this  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  Advancement  is  slow  work.  It  is  no  light  task 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  the  agres.  Custom  makes  law  —  in 
the  school-room  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  the  people  are  conservative  ; 
the  force  of  inertia  is  one  of  the  most  p9tent  in  the  way  of  new 
ideas  and  practices.  The  people  are  also  economical,  when  the 
4school8  are  in  question,  and  all  progress  costs.  Teachers  and 
pupils  suffer  from  the  parsimony  of  the  people,  as  well  as  from 
their  unwillingness  to  see  virtue  in  what  is  not  sanctioned  by 
authority ;  and  many  a  teacher  has  lost  his  place  because  he  was 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  ideas  of  the  community  in  which  he  was 
working  —  how  much  could  be  written  upon  the  tyranny  of  ideas, 
and,  not  content  with  the  trouble  it  has  caused  in  the  past,  it 
must  now  exert  its  despotism  in  the  school-room. 

The  slow  advancement  of  the  schools  is  not  due  to  the  apathy 
of  the  teacher,  neither  to  his  ignorance  and  indisposition  to  labor, 
but  to  quite  a!iother  cause.  In  spite  of  what  the  critics  say, 
teachers  in  general  are  progressive,  alert,  anxious  to  do  their  best, 
and  almost  pathetically  eager  to  do  better  work,  to  use  the  latest 
and  most  approved  methods,  and  keep  abreast  of  their  fellows  in 
self-improvement;  but  no,  they  must  teach  the  same  old  studies, 
from  the  same  old  books,  by  the  same  old  methods,  and  often  in 
the  same  old  rooms,  for  the  people  have  no  patience  with  new 
ideas  and  advanced  methods.  "  I  should  like  to  do  thus  and  so, 
but  the  people  won't  stand  it"  is  a  remark  often  heard,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  true.  Every  teacher  can  see  where  much 
better  results  could  be  obtained,  if  he  but  dared  to  set  the  proper 
machinery  in  motion  to  bring  them  about,  but  public  opinion 
frowns  a  refusal  to  consent ;  not  that  public  opinion  does  not 
favor  improvement  in  the  schools;  it  does  favor  it,  but  stipulates 
that  all  progress  must  be  along  "  Main  travelled  roads  ;"  then, 
too,  public  opinion  and  the  teachers  may  perhaps  disagree  as  to 
what  constitutes  advancement.  The  greatest  foe  to  human  pro- 
gress is  now,  and  ever  has  been,  a  public  opinion  founded  upon 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  so  much 
ignorance  and  prejudice  exist  in  relation  to  the  schools,  where 
they  can  do  so  much  harm.     ''If  the  general  public  should   have 
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entirely  forgotten  that  it  ever  went  to  school,  that  its  grandpar- 
ents ever  went  to  school,  *****  and  had  in  fact  just 
its  own  children  and  its  own  common  sense  to  guide  it,  we  would 
»  have  different  schools  in  a  week,"  says  a  writer  in  Education, 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  if  the  "  general  public  " 
could  thus  drink  of  the  watei*s  of  the  River  Lethe  ignorance  and 
prejudice  would  disappear. 

There  are  two  classes  of  people  who  are  very  troublesome, — 
those  who  do  not  think,  and  those  who  think  they  think,  but 
expend  their  effort  upon  what  either  does  not  concern  them  or 
of  which  they  are  ignorant.  Ruskin  says  that  very  few  of  us 
^^  have  any  right  to  an  opinion "  in  most  matters ;  certainly  in 
school  matters  an  opinion  should  have  a  good  foundation  before 
it  is  expressed ;  yet  in  nothing  is  the  public  so  ready  to  express 
itself  as  in  what  pertains  to  the  management  of  schools.  And  as 
"  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  "  so  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  public  opinion,  do  not  hesitate  to  decide  questions 
about  which  the  best  authorities  disagree,  and  criticise  that  of 
which  they  have  no  real  knowledge.  The  *'  general  public  "  or 
public  opinion,  is  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  many 
of  our  schools  ;  yet  many  who  should  know  better,  lay  the  blame 
upon  the  teachers. 

Teachers  want  well  ventilated  rooms  ;  public  opinion  says  that 
windows  and  doors  furnish  air  enough.  Teachera  want  modern 
methods  of  heating;  public  opinion  says  that  stoves  are  good 
enough.  Smoke,  gas  and  dust  count  for  nothing.  Teachers 
want  the  most  approved  patterns  of  furniture,  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  ;  public  opinion  says  taxes  are  high  enough,  so 
pupils  and  desks  continue  to  be  misfits.  Teachers  well  know 
that  thirty  or  at  most  foi  ty  pupils  are  all  one  should  manage ; 
public  opinion  burdens  them  with  from  fifty  to  eighty,  and  often 
more,  crowding  them  three  in  a  seat  to  do  it.  Teachers,  especially 
primary  teachers,  want  lavatories  well  supplied  with  towels,  soap 
and  other  toilet  conveniences ;  public  opinion  thinks  it  sufficient 
that  the  children  wash  at  home.  Teachers  want  the  out-buildings 
fitted  with  all  the  latest  conveniences,  both  for  the  practical  bene- 
fit and  as  an  encouragement  to  cleanliness  and  purity, —  moral 
and  physical;  public  opinion  allows  them  to  be  eyesores,  without 
and  within,  full  of  pollution  of  the  worst  character.  Teachers 
want  to  use  new  and  fresh  methods  of  instruction  ;  public  opinion 
says  those  of  the  past  are  best.     Teachers  want  to  eliminate  cer- 
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tain  useless  studies  from  the  course,  or  rather  shorten  the  time 
devoted  to  them ;  public  opinion  insists  upon  their  being  given 
their  old-time  importance,  even  though  new  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, called  forth  by  our  wonderful  nineteenth  century  civiliza- 
tion, are  neglected.  Teachers,  high  school  teachers,  want  more 
help  in  that  department,  so  that  more  time  may  be  given  to  reci- 
tations, and  also  that  individual  pupils  may  receive  needed  assist- 
ance ;  public  opinion  would  piefer  to  cut  down  the  course  of 
study, —  always  leaving  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography 
in  it  —  and  decides  that  two  or  three  teachers  are  enough  for 
a  hundred  pupils.  Teachers  want  permanence  of  place ;  public 
opinion  wants  ^^  new  blood  "  in  the  schools, —  but  not  new  ideas. 
Teachers  want  to  progress  all  along  the  newest  lines  of  thought 
and  practice ;  public  opinion  compels  them  to  teach  the  old  texts, 
in  the  old  way. 

Public  opinion  is  autocratic,  and  few  are  so  bold  as  to  run 
counter  to  it.  Teachers  feel  its  force  at  every  turn,  for  it  pre- 
vents individual  development,  original  methods  and  intelligent 
advancement.  It  is  hard  enough  upon  teachers,  but  its  blight 
falls  with  withering  force  upon  the  pupils,  who  are  more  helpless 
than  even  the  teachers  are,  for,  because  of  it,  the  pupils  are 
taught  by  the  obsolete  methods  of  the  past,  instead  of  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  present. 

Yet  the  teacher  has  to  take  the  blame  for  the  poor  work  done 
in  the  schools.  He  is  required  to  ^'  make  bricks  without  straw  " 
and  held  accountable  for  the  whole  tale.  He  is  expected  to  per- 
form miracles  by  making  good  citizens  out  of  street  arabs,  and 
Christian  men  and  women  from  those  who  come  from  homes  of 
scepticism.  During  the  six  hours  the  children  are  in  school  he 
must  counteract  all  that  is  learned  on  the  streets,  and  in  the 
haunts  of  vice.  He  must  produce  "grapes  from  thorns  "  and  "figs 
from  thistles."  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  becomes  discouraged  as  he 
contemplates  the  mountain  of  work  before  him  and  realizes  that 
he  must  do  it  not  according  to  his  own  enlightened  judgment,  but 
obedient  to  the  whim  of  a  public  opinion  founded  upon  tradition 
and  ignorant  of  the  needs  of  the  present. 

Public  opinion  is  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  failures 
which  are  charged  to  the  school  system,  but  who  is  responsible 
for  public  opinion  ?  Who  but  the  people  themselves,  for  they 
make  it.  Why  then  is  it  not  more  intelligent?  Because  the 
people  are  ignorant  of  the  trend  of  educational  thought  and  igno- 
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rant,  too,  of  the  progress,  educationally,  in  all  lines  pertaining  to 
the  schools  and  the  interests  of  the  children.  They  take  no 
pains  to  inform  themselves ;  they  never  read  educational  journals, 
attend  educational  meetings  or  visit  the  schools. 

If  a  man  employs  some  one  to  attend  to  his  stock,  he  takes  care 
to  see  that  he  does  his  work  well,  and  according  to  contract ;  but 
when  a  person  of  more  or  less  uncertain  age  and  experience  is 
hired  to  take  care  of  the  children,  the  parents,  with  sublime  faith 
in  his  skill  and  honesty  of  purpose,  leave  him  to  manage  as  he 
pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not  violate  the  '^  traditions  of  the 
elders."  But  if  he  be  too  progressive,  or  runs  after  "  strange 
gods,"  woe  ^be  unto  him,  for  the  doom  of  Belshazzer  is  his,  ^^  Mene^ 
mene^  tekel^  upharsin  "  is  written  upon  the  wall  of  his  school-room. 

A  superintendent  in  a  town  of  over  forty  thousand  Qpople  said, 
^^  I  should  like  to  establish  the  kindergarten  in  connection  with 
the  schools  under  my  charge,  but  my  people  would  n't  stand  it.*' 
What  did  he  mean  ?  Just  what  has  been  said.  If  he  had  ven- 
tured to  carry  out  his  own  ideas  then,  he  would  not  now  be  at  the 
head  of  the  schools  in  that  town,  as  he  is  to-day. 

Should  not  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  spent  time  and 
labor  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  principles  of  pedagogics,  be  permitted  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  his  own  plans?  What  else  is  a  superintendent  for? 
Yet  public  opinion, —  the  people,  who  are  ignorant  of  everything 
pertaining  to  school  management  —  decrees  that  he  must  teach 
that  the  world  is  round  or  flat,  just  as  suits  its  whim. 

Another  example  to  confirm  what  has  been  said  above.  To-day 
the  writer  received  a  letter  from  a  successful  and  experienced 
superintendent,  in  which  occurs  the  following ;  ^*  Yes,  I  am  hav- 
ing an  experience  with  ^  moss-backs.'  One  would  think  that  in 
the  West  we  would  find  people  of  more  liberal  views  and  tenden- 
cies, but  I  honestly  think  that  I  have  never  met  with  so  much 
narrowness  of  view  and  illiberality  in  right  of  opinion  as  I  have 
found  in  this  community  in  certain  quarters." 

But  it  is  asked  why  teachers  do  not  educate  public  opinion. 
*'  Teachers  should  be  leaders  in  every  community  ; "  "  they  should 
make  their '  influence  felt  everywhere,"  so  say  those  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  it  from  actual  experience. 

By  the  time  teachers  have  performed  all  the  duties  of  the 
school-room,  and  in  addition  have  spent  their  evenings  in  correct- 
ing essays  and  examination  papers,  they  have  no  time  to  spend 
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in  educating  and  directing  public  opinion,  and  are  too  worn  out 
to  do  it,  if  they  had  the  time.  Besides,  the  people  should  walk 
without  leading-strings ;  they  should  have  sufiBcient  interest  in 
their  children  to  inform  themselves,  not  expect  the  teachers  to 
come  humbly  petitioning  for  the  privilege  of  imparting  to  them 
that  which  they  should  obtain  by  their  own  efforts  and  which  so 
vitally  concerns  the  interests  of  their  children. 

If  the  people  are  satisfied  with  obsolete  methods  of  instruction 
for  their  children,  and  poor  accommodations  in  the  way  of  build- 
ings and  furniture,  teachers  certainly  should  not  complain ;  .nor 
would  they  if  they  were  as  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  children 
as  is  the  general  public.  But  teachers  wish  the  profession  of 
which  they  are  members  to  stand  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
with  the  o4her  learned  professions,  and  they  know  that  this  can 
never  be  until  there  is  a  change  in  the  present  way  of  managing 
the  schools.  Then,  too,  they  are  held  accountable  for  results 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved methods,  so  it  is  no  wonder  they  protest  against  the  "old 
regime  "  in  education,  when  it  works  them  so  much  harm,  and 
so  affects  the  progress  of  the  children  under  their  charge. 


THE    PRESENT    STATE    OF   CHILD    STUDY  AND 
ITS   SUGGESTIONS    TO    THE  PRACTI- 
CAL   TEA  CHER.  * 

STUART  H.  ROWE,  Ph.D.,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MANKATO,  MINN. 

IT  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  not  so  much  to  indicate  the  pro- 
gress made  by  child-study  of  late,  as  to  outline  some  of  the 
most  helpful  and  practical  suggestions  which  have  as  yet  been 
brought  to  general  notice. 

This  school  year  of  1896-7  finds  several  state  school  systems 
committed  to  the  encouragement  of  child-study  in  a  systematic 
way.  Michigan  has  sent  out  a  manual  on  child-study  to  her 
teachers  and  New  York  has  begun  certain  investigations  in  this 
line  as  a  state. 

Other  states  have  formed  strong  societies  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers. The  handbooks  published  by  the  Illinois  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Children  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  w^o  desires 
to  keep  himself  informed  as  to  this  movement. 

*  A  paper  read  before  tbe  Southern  Minnesota  Teachers'  Association,  Nov.  7th,  1896. 
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This  year  finds  a  still  larger  number  of  the  universities  of  our 
land  offering  child-study  courses  usually  under  the  direction  of 
the  professor  of  experimental  psychology  though  some  institu- 
tions have  what  are  practically  chairs  of  child-study. 

Clark  tiniversity  is  still  in  the  lead  both  in  its  influence  and  in 
the  authority  assigned  to  its  work  but  other  institutions  are  push- 
ing it  hard,  notably  Leland  Stanford  University  in  California. 

Two  magazines  have  come  into  particular  prominence  as  child- 
study  publications,  first,  the  Child-Study  Monthly,  published  by 
the  Werner  Company  of  Chicago,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Krohn  of 
Illinois  University,  a  magazine  devoted  chiefly  to  the  interests  of 
the  practical  teacher;  and  secondly,  the  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
published  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  edited  by  President  Stanley 
Hall  of  Clark  University,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  future  science  of 
child-study  and  of  education,  and  carrying  with  it  the  weight  of 
thorough  and  careful  investigation. 

Now,  if  you  are  teaching  in  the  first,  third,  fifth  or  eighth 
gmde,  or  in  any  of  the  grades  between  those,  don't  imagine  that 
these  facts  have  no  concern  for  you.  It  means  just  this,  child' 
9tudy  i%  no  mere  fad.  It  means  that  a  usefulness  and  suggestive- 
ness  have  been  discovered  there  which  will,  slowly  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  surely  find  its  way  into  your  school-room  and  mine. 

What  attitude  has  Minnesota  toward  this  movement?  She  is 
surely  not  in  the  rear  and  yet  she  is  not  in  the  forefront,  but  she 
has  started  for  that  position  and  you  and  I  should  help  to  place 
her  there.  But  that  implies  work  and  cooperation  on  our  part. 
We  have  a  strong  state  society  which  well  deserves  our  support. 
Superintendent  Parr  of  St.  Cloud  is  the  president  of  our  society. 

But  it  is  my  purpose  to  outline  in  this  paper  certain  practical 
suggestions  some  of  which  are  being  very  carefully  worked  out  in 
other  states.  They  will  in  this  paper  be  limited  to  a  study  of 
certain  external  conditions  which  affect  the  child's  mental  life. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  child-study  movement  has 
been  not  in  the  newness  of  the  line  of  work  or  even  in  the 
methods  employed  but  in  the  fact  that  we  are  cooperating  in  it  as 
we  never  before  have  in  anything  affecting  education.  Teachers 
have  been  studying  children  and  parents  have  been  studying 
children  for  centuries.  And  surely  that  idea  is  not  a  new  one. 
But,  whereas  previously  this  teacher  studied  her  children  in  this 
state  and  that  teacher  in  that,  you  yours  all  alone  and  I  mine  all 
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alone,  and  the  parents  were  studying  alone,  too,  at  home ;  now,  by 
means  of  our  movement,  we  are  combining  our  forces  and  the 
result  is  a  tremendous  gain.  By  ourselves  we  all  have  been  mak- 
ing some  study  of  children.  By  the  cooperation  of  thousands  of 
progressive  teachers  child-study  has  gathered  together  and 
weighed  our  methods  and  placed  prominently  before  us  those  that 
have  proved  themselves  most  practical  and  most  advantageous. 
It  will  continue  so  to  do.  We  owe  it  to  our  fellow-teachers  to 
spread  any  methods  which  we  have  found  to  yield  particularly 
satisfactory  results.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  shut  our  eyes  to  this 
source  of  knowledge. 

As  a  result  of  this  cooperation  it  suddenly  becomes  quite  gener- 
ally known  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  our  children  have 
imperfect  eyes.  Suppose  you  have  fifty  children  in  your  room. 
Do  you  know  that  perhaps  a  dozen  of  those  boys  and  girls  have 
some  trouble  with  one  eye  or  the  other?  Do  you  know  that  in 
several  of  these  cases  at  least  they  may  be  suffering  from  severe 
nervous  disorders  as  a  result  of  the. strain  upon  their  eyes  and 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  one  or  two  of  them  should  consult 
a  physician  to  avoid  serious  injury?  Again,  did  you  know  that 
whereas  on  entering  school  only  about  five  per  cent^of  the  chil- 
dren have  a  certain  form  of  visual  imperfection,  called  myopia, 
on  leaving  the  grammar  grades  the  number  frequently  reaches 
thirty  per  cent  or  more?  Now  what  are  we  to  do  about  it?  Test 
them ;  particularly  if  you  are  wondering  why  they  do  not  do  bet- 
ter work  or  why  they  are  so  nervous.  How  ?  Send  ten  cents  to 
Prof.  W.  O.  Krohn,  Psychological  Laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois,  and  ask  him  to  send  you  Snellen's 
Test  Types.  See  if  the  children  can  read  them  with  each  eye 
at  the  given  distances,  as  they  advance  toward  th^  card.  You 
will  need  for  the  test  of  nearsightedness  and  astigmatism  the 
Test  of  Vision  for  Use  in  Schools,  prepared  by  James  W.  Queen, 
1010  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  cost  for  those  is  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  directions  which  are  quite  clear  will  be  found  on 
the  back  of  the  card.  If  not  understood,  however,  ask  any  physi- 
cian. Until  you  get  these  types,  test  the  children's  ability  to 
read  writing  on  the  black  board.  If  any  child  cannot  read  it, 
find  out  whether  it  is  the  reflection  from  the  black  board,  which 
prevents,  or  visual  imperfection.  Let  him  read  first  with  one  eye 
and  then  with  the  other.   Where  you  find  the  visual  imperfection 
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evident,  urge  the  parents  to  have  a  physician  examine  and  treat 
the  case.  Some  children  read  with  their  books  somewhat  close  to 
the  eyes.     Such  cases  need  your  tests  and  probably  a  physician's. 

The  type  used  in  our  school  books,  according  to  Doctor  Cobn, 
must  not  be  less  than  .06  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  the  small  n 
not  less  than  .01  of  an  inch  wide.  The  distance  between  letters 
must  not  be  less  than  .03  of  an  inch  and  the  distance  between 
lines  not  less  than  .1  of  an  inch.  Test  your  school  books  and  find 
whether  they  are  up  to  this  standard  or  not. 

Some  of  our  school-rooms  are  not  well  lighted.  Can  you  tell 
me  exactly  what  parts  of  the  black  board  can  be  seen  from  every 
seat  in  the  room  ?  Why  not  divide  this  black  board  space  into 
strips  of  four  or  five  feet  and  then  check  off  on  some  maps  of  the 
room  that  you  have  made  just  the  seats  for  which  that  part  of  the 
board  is  useless.  See  what  effect  the  curtains  have,  when  up  or 
down. 

So  much  for  the  child's  sight.  In  hearing  we  get  similar  results, 
except  that  the  hearing  does  not  keep  getting  worse  through  the 
grades  as  sight  does,  and  therefore  the  school  cannot  be  held 
responsible.  Nineteen  per  cent  or,  according  to  other  results, 
twenty-five  percent  of  school  children  are  deaf  to  a  certain  ^degree 
in  one  ear  or  both.  That  means  one  out  of  every  four  in  your 
school  and  mine.  Of  these,  too,  less  that  ten  per  cent  are  incur- 
able. There  may  be  in  your  class  of  fifty  at  least  eight  or  ten 
boys  with  defective  hearing  who  might  be  cured  in  comparatively 
few  minutes  by  a  physician.  Most  of  the  affections  of  the  ear  are 
easily  cured.  Does  one  of  your  boys  keep  his  mouth  open  habit- 
ually,—  is  he  troubled  with  catarrh?  Test  his  ears.  Does  he 
obey  all  commands  a  moment  behind  the  rest  of  the  class,  finding 
out  first  what  the  rest  are  doing?  Test  his  ears.  Better  yet  test 
all  your  class.'  It  may  be  that  a  child,  one  of  whose  ears  is  defec- 
tive, is  sitting  in  such  a  part  of  the  room  as  to  place  his  good  ear 
at  a  disadvantage. 

How  shall  we  test  ?  First  blindfold  him  so  he  will  judge  from 
his  sense  of  hearing  alone  and  then  ask  him  to  listen  to  the  tick- 
ing of  your  watch  with  one  ear  covered.  Try  him  in  a  room 
where  you  can  have  absolute  quiet,  and  find  out  at  what  distance 
he  can  hear  your  watch  with  each  ear.  Test  yourself  and  a  friend 
or  two  with  it  to  see  how  far  it  should  be  heard  and  judge  accord- 
ingly as  to  the  child's  ability.   The  so-called  dull  or  stupid  people 
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especially  need  our  test  and  the  number  of  cases  already  found  by 
this  method  is  well  up  in  the  thousands. 

"i5t^,"  you  object,  "I  know  my  children.  I  can  tell  whether 
they  are  deaf  or  blind."  Don't  be  sure  of  that.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  and  the  boast  proved  an  empty  one ;  and  that,  too, 
in  our  own  state.  Even  where  serious  defects  were  found  in 
sight  and  hearing,  the  teacher  had  not  been  aware  of  them  and 
child-study  literature  abounds  with  testimonials  of  the  surprise  of 
different  teachers  when  the  secret  of  a  child's  backwardness  was 
found  to  be  in  these  imperfections.  Let  me  illustrate  by  an  actual 
case.  In  a  town  not  far  from  here  a  child  was  kept  almost  jEv^ 
years  in  the  first  two  grades.  He  was  regarded  stupid.  The 
principal  knew  about  him,  but  had  never  studied  him.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  fifth  year  the  principal  saw  the  little  boy  in  a 
store  handling  a  toy  watch.  He  immediately  pulled  out  his  own 
watch  and  asked  the  child  how  he  would  like  one  that  would 
tick.  The  child  could  not  hear  it,  unless  placed  very  near  his 
ear.  He  took  the  boy  to  a  physician  who  quickly  removed  the 
adenoid  growths  which  had  affected  his  hearing  and  the  boy  went 
home  charged  to  tell  no  one.  In  a  few  days  the  principal's  own 
son  who  was  in  the  same  class  came  home  and  told  his  father  how 
Willie  was  improving,  that  he  was  the  smartest  boy  in  the  class. 

That  boy  had  lost  nearly  five  years  because  he  could  not  hear. 
The  principal  closed  the  letter  describing  the  case  as  follows ,  — 
**  The  dunce-cap  worn  so  long  by  little  Willie  has  now  been  trans- 
ferred to  your  humble  servant." 

On  a  wet  rainy  day  not  long  ago,  in  a  town  not  far  from  here, 
a  little  eight-year-old  boy  was  found  sitting  on  a  door-step  during 
school  hours.  He  was  poorly  and  thinly  clad.  Investigation 
showed  he  was  one  of  four  young  motherless  children.  His 
father  was  gone  all  day  at  his  work ;  but  evenings  baked  bread, 
and  performed  other  necessary  household  duties.  It  seems  that 
that  child  had  been  sent  home  from  school  to  get  a  shoestring. 
There  was  no  way  of  getting  it  before  night  and  so  the  child  had 
to  wait.  Had  his  teacher  studied  the  child's  home  conditions  ? 
Certainly  not,  if  the  case  has  been  correctly  represented  to  me. 
What  right  even  had  she  to  banish  the  child  while  she  knew 
nothing  either  of  conditions  or  possibilities?  This  is,  of  course, 
an  exaggerated  case,  but  our  school  life  is  very  dependent  on  two 
things,  ideas  and  habits.     Young  children  get  both  largely  from 
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their  home  environment.  The  incident  referred  to  shows  how 
completely  this  was  overlooked  by  the  teacher.  Shall  we  ignore 
those  conditions  as  revealed  by  the  home  or  shall  we  make  a 
definite  and  careful  study  of  them  for  the  light  thrown  on  the 
child's  stock  of  habits  and  ideas?  I  have  no  doubt  of  your 
answer.  Many  an  inexplicable  psychological  problem  has  found 
its  simple  solution  in  the  home  environment  of  the  child.  And 
how  study  this  ?  Each  case  according  to  its  peculiarities.  Have 
they  books,  or  no  books?  Are  their  parents  living  or  not  living? 
Do  they  play  with  older  or  younger  children  than  themselves  ? 
Are  they  rich  or  poor ;  petted  or  unnoticed  ?  All  of  these  and  a 
a  hundred  other  things  should  certainly  be  known  by  each  teacher 
if  she  is  to  do  her  best  for  her  pupils. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  study  the 
child's  home  surroundings  as  regards  books  in  some  detail.  In 
my  opinion  a  period  a  week  may  well  be  .spent  in  discussing  what 
the  children  are  reading  outside  of  school  and  in  directing  the 
same. 

Here  is  a  child  that  does  not  enunciate  properly.  We  must 
examine  the  home  conditions.  We  may  learn  that  the  child  is  of 
foreign  parentage  or  that  he  has  been  petted  and  thiis  fallen  into 
bad  habits.  Much  more  attention  should  be  given  to  such  a  child 
than  the  one  whose  environment  is  more  favorable.  You  may  not 
always  be  thanked  for  your  attempt  to  break  up  the  baby-talk 
even  of  a  ten-year-old  child,  but  the  effort  is  a  worthy  one  and 
remonstrances  will  not  be  numerous.  In  one  case,  in  a  school  of 
this  state,  the  attempt  was  met  by  the  mother's  objection  that  she 
did  not  wish  the  child  made  self-conscious. 

In  a  case  of  bad  enunciation  we  have  this  duty  before  us.  We 
should  pick  out  a  list  of  words  covering  almost  all  of  the  sounds 
and  common  combinations  of  them  in  our  language.  We  should 
then  ask  the  child  to  repeat  after  us  each  one  of  these.  Check 
off  those  the  child  mispronounces  and  then  begin  systematic 
work  in  teaching  correct  and  clear  enunciation.  A  little  girl 
whom  I  tested  in  this  way  could  not  pronounce  the  combination 
a-r  in  the  first  ten  or  twelve  words  I  gave  her.  At  last  I  found 
one  where  she  pronounced  it  correctly  and  then  only  by  the  most 
careful  work  could  I  get  her  so  that  she  could  pronounce  it  cor- 
rectly in  the  other  words.  Nothing  could  be  done  for  the  child 
except  by  careful  study  of  her  by  herself  individually. 
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There  are  in  the  ordinary  school-room  certain  seats  which  sub- 
ject the  occupants  to  peculiar  physical  discomforts.  Such  are 
seats  near  the  stove  or  radiator  or  in  draughts  of  either  hot  or 
cold  air  or  where  the  light  is  peculiar.  The  bodily  effects  of 
fatigue  caused  perhaps  by  too  many  home  duties  or  duties  of 
other  kinds  before  school  or  late  at  night  may  be  the  secret  of 
our  inability  to  reach  some  children.  That  we  should  study  ta 
counteract  or  remove  these  unfortunate  physical  conditions  is  a 
truism.     And  yet  are  we  doing  it? 

The  scientific  study  of  fatigue  has  produced  a  slight  reaction 
against  that  line  of  investigation  and  has  caused  the  remark  that 
"  both  we  and  the  children  have  to  get  tired  sometimes."  True  a» 
it  is  we  know  perfectly  well  that  we  should  find  out  what  chil- 
dren tire  most  easily  and  if  possible  the  reason.  It  may  be 
the  first  sign  of  some  insidious  disease.  We  know,  too,  that  the 
clearness  of  the  ideas  given  is  very  dependent  on  the  child's  con- 
dition of  fatigue  and,  moreover,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  so  to 
vary  our  work  as  to  reduce  that  to  a  minimum  and  so  produce 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  clear  thinking.* 

The  best  test  for  fatigue  that  I  know  and  one  which  is  ako 
valuable  as  a  test  for  nervoitsness  is  the  simple  command  to  the 
children  to  rise  and  stretch  out  their  arms  and  hands  at  full 
length  in  the  same  plane  as  the  body  and  as  high  as  the  shoulder. 
Notice  the  quivering  or  twitching  fingers  and  you  have  an  indica- 
tion as  to  the  fatigued  or  nervous  children  of  your  class,  though 
there  may  be  some  few  whom  you  have  not  discovered.  Try 
them  before  and  after  school  and  see  if  you  can  trace  any  effect 
of  the  day's  work  upon  them.  I  have  noticed  even  a  decided  dif- 
ference between  tests  made  before  and  after  a  single  severe  men- 
tal exercise. 

Though  this  paper  is  already  too  long,  no  word  has  been  said 
as  to  strictly  mental  tests,  and  there  are  several  important  physi- 
cal conditions  which  deserve  a  place  in  it,  such  as  those  offered 
by  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  weight  and  height  and 
by  adolescence.  But  I  cannot  continue  the  subject  further  at 
this  time. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLHOUSBS,'' 

SUPERINTENDENT  AABON  GOYE,  DENVER,  COLO. 

FROM  the  beginning,  the  public  schoolhouses  of  the  country 
have  been  designed  and  erected  for  the  one  purpose  of  the 
schooling  of  the  children  of  the  community.  So  ardent  is  the 
faith  in  the  common  schools  that  the  laws  of  the  land  have  been 
framed  in  such  a  manner  that  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
children  by  the  erection  of  houses  is  mandatory.  The  people's 
belief  in  common  schools  is  emphatically  set  before  the  world  by 
their  willingness,  earnestness  and  munificence  in  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  These  schoolhouses,  often 
planned  and  erected  with  consumate  skill, —  occasionally  also 
with  extravagant  expenditure  — are  part  of  the  permanent  invest- 
ments of  every  village  and  city  in  the  country.  The  total 
amount  invested,  $450,000,000,  is  beyond  apprehension.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  superintendents  to  the  returns  from  this 
investment;  and  suggest  that  without  materially  increasing  the 
expenditure,  the  common  people  may  have  greater  returns.  It  is 
the  sentiment  of  the  American  community  that  the  public  purse 
may  be  used  for  the  instruction  of  adults  as  well  as  of  children. 
Some  cities  already  provide  free  courses  of  lectures  from  the  funds 
of  the  boards  of  education  ;  and  notably  the  great  state  of  New 
York,  has  made  material  additions  in  the  way  of  appropriations 
for  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  free  lectures. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  country 
are  of  too  little  service  to  the  builders,  because  they  are  closed  to 
the  people  six-sevenths  of  the  time.  While  this  is  not,  to  so  great 
an  extent,  true  of  school  buildings,  yet  they  are  open  for  not  to 
exceed  six  hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  for  180  days  in  the 
year.  If  it  be  profitable  to  provide  instruction  for  the  people  by 
lectures,  lyceums,  scientific  expositions  and  discussions,  then  is  it 
not  possible  so  to  plan  the  school  building  that  this  end  may  be 
reached  without  materially  increasing  the  expense  to  the  people  ? 
Also,  the  democratic  character  of  our  government  demands  fre- 
quent and  intelligent  conversation  upon  and  public  discussion  of 

*  A  paper  read  before  Uie  department  of  Soperlntendence  of  the  National  SdacaUonal 
▲ssociatiOD,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  18, 1897. 
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the  issues  that  relate  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation.  Every 
community  requires  a  meeting  place.  Churches,  for  reasons  well 
undo'stood,  are  limited  to  religious  meetings  and  allied  social 
gatherings  by  theological  bias  and  denominational  proprietor- 
ship. At  county  seats  the  court  house  is  provided  with  a  public 
hall  which  belongs,  as  do  the  schoolhouses,  to  the  people.  But 
the  towns  wherein  are  court  houses  are  so  few  in  number  as  to  be 
not  worthy  of  consideration  at  present. 

It  is  usual  to  construct  an  assembly  room  in  schoolhouses ;  com- 
monly at  the  top  of  the  house,  to  which  access  is  gained  only  by 
climbing  flights  of  stairs,  always  with  embarrassment  and  often 
with  risk  of  accident  from  fire  or  other  causes.  The  audience  is 
compelled  to  pass  through  some  part  of  the  house.  This  assembly 
room  has  for  its  primary  purpose  the  massing  of  the  pupils  of  the 
school  in  one  body,  for  such  purposes  as  belong  to  school  work, 
including  occasional  entertainments  and  exhibitions  for  the  pub- 
lic. When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  social  or  scientific  subject 
is  interesting  the  people,  and  the  community  is  hungry  for  infor- 
mation upon  it,  and  instructors  and  lecturers  are  obtainable,  the 
assembly  room  of  a  schoolhouse  is  the  most  convenient  place  for 
public  meetings  for  its  discussion  or  exposition.  But  it  has  been 
found  that  but  few  subjects  admit  of  discussion  in  the  school- 
house.  And  even  in  such  cases  the  abuses  by  the  audience,  as 
well  as  their  irresponsibility,  are  often  so  great  that  the  school 
authorities  are  compelled  after  a  few  experiments,  to  refuse  the 
opening  of  the  house  for  other  than  legitimate  school  purposes. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  we  have  treated  our  school- 
houses  —  often  the  only  public  building  in  the  community  —  as 
quite  too  sacred  for  use  for  popular  adult  instruction.  And  in 
general  we  have  been  right  in  so  doing,  for  a  modern  school-room, 
so  arranged  and  furnished  and  decorated  as  to  be  a  proper  and 
interesting  home  for  pupils,  is  irrevocably  harmed  by  allowing  a 
promiscuous  audience  to  occupy  it.  The  furniture  is  wrenched 
and  twisted  and  broken ;  the  floor  is  daubed  and  littered ;  the 
walls  are  marked  and  soiled ;  the  ink  is  spattered ;  the  pictures 
and  decorations,  books  and  apparatus,  soon  fall  into  a  degraded, 
dilapidated  condition  ;  and  pupils'  property  is  appropriated  or 
mutilated.  It  is  imprudent  to  urge  the  opening  of  school-rooms 
save  in  exceptional  cases  or  with  careful  preparations  therefor,  to 
other  than  teachers  and  pupils  for  whom  they  are  constructed  and 
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maintained.  But  is  it  not  reasonable  and  proper  so  to  construct 
a  schoolhouse,  and  with  very  little  increased  cost,  as  to  afford  to 
the  people,  who  pay  for  it,  a  literary  home,  an  educational  centre 
for  adults,  including  library  where  possible  ? 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  by  a  community,  be  it  city  or  village  or 
part  of  a  city,  of  five  thousand  people.  Five  thousand  people  in 
the  East  are  compelled  to  make  provision  for  the  seating  of  a 
thousand  pupils,  and  in  the  West  and  interior  of  at  least  eight 
hundred  pupils.  This  means  a  schoolhouse  of  sixteen  rooms,  or 
its  equivalent.  I  am  thinking  of  a  schoolhouse  in  a  given  village 
or  community  which  the  people  have  erected  at  a  cost,  by  taxa- 
tion, of,  say,  $30,000,  which  is  closed  much  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  total  hours  of  active  life  of  any  year.  It  contains  school- 
rooms furnished  for  the  pupils,  and  sometimes  —  more  often  not 
— an  assembly  room  or  hall,  generally  up  one  or  two  flights  of 
stairs.  Now  such  a  schoolhouse  can  be  so  constructed  that  on  the 
ground  floor,  with, entrance  from  the  street  and  without  passing 
through  any  jpart  of  the  building,  shall  be  an  assembly  room 
capable  of  seating  not  less  than  200  or  more  than  300  people. 
Let  us  see  what  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  an  improvement 
would  be.  In  winter  the  house  is  warmed  during  the  day,  there- 
fore little  extra  f uelMs  required  for  evening  comfort.  The  light- 
ing is  the  bare  expense  of  consumption  ;  whether  it  be  oil,  gas  or 
electricity ;  the  care  of  the  room  itself,  a  few  dollars  added  to  the 
pay  of  the  janitor.  The  construction  of  the  room  is  of  such  a 
character  that  no  respectable  audience  can  harm  it  or  its  contents. 
Instead  of  school  desks  are  chaii-s  or  settees ;  school  apparatus  is 
absent;  the  wainscoting  and  flooring  are  for  a  public  hall.  The 
extra  expense  to  the  people  for  maintaining  a  room  of  this  kind  is 
very  slight.  This  room  belongs  to  the  community;  whatever 
respectable,  peaceable  group  of  people  wish,  in  the  evenings  or 
even  during  the  dajs,  to  assemble  for  the  purpose. of  instruction 
or  rational  entertainment,  are  welcome.  If  a  Utile  library  has 
been  gathered,  it  is  in  or  near  this  room,  and  open  at  regular 
periods  for  use.  The  embarrassments  in  the  management  of  such 
a  room  are  limited  to  the  decision  of  the  authorities  as  to  what 
sort  of  meetings  shall  be  permitted  in  it.  The  line  would  natu- 
rally be  drawn  between  instruction  and  rational  entertainment 
on  the  one  side,  and  disreputable  shows,  sectarian  religious  meet- 
ings and  partisan  political  caucuses  on  the  other.     The  list  of 
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legitimate  uses,  about  which  no  question  could  arise,  to  which  it 
could  be  put  is  a  very  long  one. 

My  proposition,  then,  is,  that  the  public  schoolhouse  at  presents 
in  the  average  American  community,  is  not  placed  sufficiently  at 
the  service  of  the  people,  and  this  has  come  about  largely  because 
of  our  almost  fetish  worship  of  our  school  buildings.  A  school- 
bouse  belongs  to  the  people,  is  built  by  the  people's  money,  and 
ought  to  be  constantly  at  the  people's  service  for  educational 
purposes. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  communities  of  sufficient  size  to 
cause  the  erection  of  a  large  schoolhouse.  But  the  rural  school- 
house  also  ought  to  be  a  meeting  place  for  the  people  quite  as 
much  as  the  city  schoolhouse.  Indeed  it  usually  is  the  public'^ 
social  and  educational  centre.  But  abuses  accompany  the  use 
akin  to  the  uses  mentioned  above.  The  school  building  at  the 
cross  roads  that  is  used  for  church  services,  for  town  meetings, 
for  political  caucuses,  being  in  fact  the  only  building  in  the  whole 
region  in  which  all  the  neighborhood  can  assemble,  has  been  so 
abused  as  to  destroy  one  of  its  greatest  values  in  educating  chil- 
dren. Some  attention  to  the  construction  of  these  buildings,  to- 
gether with  added  conveniences  in  the  way  of  movable  or  adjust- 
able furniture,  would  make  a  proper  use  of  the  country  school- 
house  easy  and  inexpensive.  It  would  better  meet  the  needs  of 
all  the  people. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  our  schoolhouses  are  closed  from 
two  to  three  months  in  the  year,  during  the  summer  vacation. 
What  the  present  movement  toward  summer  schools  will  bring 
forth  cannot  now  be  known.  But  the  knowledge  of  these  vacant 
buildings  all  over  the  country,  useless  for  so  long  a  time  in  sum- 
mer, must  tend  to  encouarge  the  plan  whereby  idle  boys  and  girls 
may  have  profitable  employment  for  a  time  during  the  long  vaca- 
tion without  the  expense  of  preparing  quarters  for  the  purpose. 

After  extended  conversations  with  an  architect  friend  and  cer- 
tain calculations  and  planning,  I  am  convinced  that  the  ordinary 
schoolhouse  can  be  erected  with  a  hall  of  sufficient  seating  capa- 
city to  accommodate  the  purposes  I  have  indicated  at  the  expense 
of  not  less  than  five  per  cent  and  not  over  twelve  per  cent  in- 
crease on  the  total  cost.  The  construction  of  a  large  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  a  building  is  expensive  on  account  of  the  increased 
necessary  weight  of  the  walls  and  foundation  for  the  upper  struc- 
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ture.  The  objections  are  to  me,  however,  not  Sufficient  to  offset  the 
advantages.  True,  pupils  will  climb  higher  to  reach  a  school-room, 
but  only  a  trifle  higher.  In  large  portions  of  the  country  a  part  of 
this  meeting  room  can  be  lower  than  the  side  walk,  the  entrance 
being  even  with  it.  It  would  be  possible  even,  by  using  wooden 
partitions  above,  so  to  arrange  the  building  that  the  expense  be 
not  increased  at  all.  An  iron  beam  or  a  few  small  iron  columns 
would  furnish  the  necessary  support.  An  estimate  of  the  use  to 
which  such  a  room  would  be  put  in  view  of  its  convenience  to  the 
people  and  the  possibility  of  extended  instruction,  are  measures 
that  deserve  consideration. 

I  know  of  one  large  high  school  building  planned  along  this 
line,  where  a  large  assembly  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  two  streets,  with  convenient  and  ample  entrances  from  the 
sidewalk,  furnishes  accommodation  for  a  people's  veritable  uni- 
versity extension.  Without  the  expense  of  bargaining  for  the 
use  and  rent  of  a  room,  the  people  have  one  of  their  own  always 
ready  for  their  use. 

ELIZABETH  SMITH\  A  SELF-TAUGHT LINGUIST . 

MARY  DAVIE3  STEELE.  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

r  I  lEARS  have  just  been  brought  to  my  eyes,"  writes  Sir 
-JL  James  Mackintosh,  in  1811,  '*by  reading  the  fragments 
of  poor  Miss  Smith,  the  translatress  of  Klopstock's  Letters.  I 
could  not  pretend  to  Smpartiality  in  speaking  of  such  a  young 
woman  unless  I  were  as  savage  as  a  reviewer.  She  was  pure, 
mild,  kind,  of  wonderful  capacity^  but  not  of  much  genius." 

Some  of  Elizabeth  Smith's  contemporaries  had  a  higher  opinion 
of  her  ability  than  Mackintosh  expresses.  De  Quincy  says:  — 
''She  passed  almost  inaudibly  through  life;  and  the  stir  which 
was  made  after  her  death  soon  subsided.  But  the  reason  was 
that  she  wrote  so  little.  Had  it  been  possible  for  the  world  to 
measure  her  by  her  powers  rather  than  by  her  performances,  she 
would  have  been  placed  in  the  estimate  of  posterity  at  the  head 
of  learned  women." 

Intimate  friends  who  had  known  and  loved  Elizabeth  Smith 
years  before  they  were  "  aware  how  much  learning  was  hidden 
behind  that  modest  face,"  were  fond,  when  her  life  had  ended,  of 
expatiating  on  her  splendid  attainments ;  her  knowledge  as  sound 
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as  it  was  profound  and  extensive;  her  diffidence  of  herself  —  a 
virtue  which  was  exaggerated  till  it  became  almost  a  vice ;  her 
unaffected  lack  of  all  ostentation  and  unwillingness  to  make  any 
display  of  her  unusual  acquirements ;  her  simplicity  of  character, 
gentle  disposition,  good  and  tender  heart ;  "  piety  to  God  and 
sweet,  serious,  unfailing  serenity ;"  and  her  manner  "calm  yet 
kind,"  to  borrow  from  Browning's  picture  of  another  young  girl 
"  grave  yet  joyous,  reserved,  yet  free  as  light "  when  with  familiar 
associates.  As  we  read  in  the  preface  to  her  posthumous  works  or 
in  the  literary  correspondence  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
<5entury  the  eulogies  of  this  vision  of  "  mercy,  wisdom  and  tender- 
ness embodied  in  a  woman's  form  "  and  "  imbued  with  lore  the 
world  most  prizes,"  yet  the  simplest  of  English  maidens,  we  wish 
we  could  have  known  her  in  the  flesh.  No  wonder  that  Words- 
worth's Quaker  poet  Thomas  Wilkinson  of  Yanmath,  warmly 
admired  her  and  wrote  a  poem  in  her  praise. 

She  was  born  at  Burnhall,  Durham  County,  England,  in  1776/ 
When  she  was  six  y€@^s  old  her  mother,  who  had  already  begun 
to  teach  her,  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  gov- 
•erness.  A  girl  sixteen  years  old  with  small  knowledge  of  Eng-' 
lish  and  a  smattering  of  French  was  employed,  and  was  the  only 
regular  teacher  Miss  Smith  ever  had.  The  young  lady's  parents 
had  lately  lost  their  fortune,  and  it  was  not  the  governess's  quali- 
fications for  the  work,  but  the  desire  to  assist  one  who  after  a 
childhood  of  affluence  was  forced  to  support  herself,  that  induced 
Mrs.  Smith  to  select  so  incompetent  a  person  to  educate  Elizabeth. 

In  1785,  the  Smiths  inherited  a  splendid  country  seat  on  the 
river  Wye,  called  Piercefield.  It  was  regarded  by  tourists  as, 
with  the  exception  of  Tinturn  Abbey,  the  object  of  greatest  inter- 
est in  that  region.  The  house  had  the  advantage  of  being  within 
driving  distance  of  Bath,  Clifton  *and  .the  Hot  Wells,  and  the 
Smiths  constantly  exchanged  visits  with  the  cultured  and  pol- 
ished people,  many  of  them  persons  of  note,  who  lived  or  spent 
the  season  at  those  fashionable  resorts.  Large  parties  of  guests 
were  entertained  for  weeks  at  a  time  at  Piercefield  where  there 
was  a  constant  succession  of  dinnei's,  balls  and  all  other  fashion- 
able amusements  which  unlimited  money  could  secure.  Associat- 
ing daily  with  both  the  most  intellectual  and  the  most  courtly 
men  and  women  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  younger  members 
of  the  Piercefield  family   almost  insensibly  gained  that  love  of 
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literature,  finish  of  manner  and  elegant  carriage  which  captivated 
the  once  famous  Scotch  novelist,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  at  a 
period  when  the  magnificent  home  on  the  Wye  had  long  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  Smiths.  She  enthusiastically  described  Elizabeth 
and  her  sisters  as  girls  who  '^  in  the  days  of  paganism  would  have 
been  worshiped  as  beings  of  a  superior  order.  So  elegantly 
graceful  do  they  appear,  when  with  easy  motions  they  glide  their 
light  boat  over  the  waves."  And  of  Elizabeth  herself  she  wrote : 
''I  never  before  saw  so  much  of  Miss  Smith;  and  in  the  three 
days  she  spent  with  us  the  admiration  which  I  had  always  felt  for 
her  extraordinary  talents  and  as  extraordinary  virtues  was  hourly 
augmented.  She  is  indeed  a  most  charming  creature,  and  if  one 
could  inoculate  her  with  a  little  of  the  Scotch  frankness,  I  think 
she  would  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  human  beings." 

The  guests  at  Piercefield  who  most  influenced  Elizabeth  were 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Bowdler  of  Bath,  who  are  described  as  studious 
and  also  as  very  religious  though  liberal  minded  women.  "They 
were  conciliating  and  winning  in  the  outward  expression  of  their 
religious  character,  capable  of  explaining  their  own  creed  with 
intelligent  consistency ;  and  finally  were  the  women  to  recom- 
mend any  creed  by  the  sanctity  and  benignity  of  their  lives- 
Elizabeth  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  this  time ;  but  was  a  pre- 
cocious child  and  comprehended  and  ardently  accepted  her  new 
acquaintances'  religious  views  which  were  her  support  and  conso- 
lation during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Mrs.  Bowdler  had 
learned  Hebrew  and  Greek,  principally  because  they  were  the 
languages  of  the  Bible.  She  was  also  a  lover  of  modern  litera- 
ture. Learning  had  not  made  her  an  awkward  and  pedantic  blue- 
stocking, and  Elizabeth,  charmed  to  find  that ''scholarly  attain- 
ments were  entirely  reconcilable  with  feminine  gentleness  and 
grace,"  determined  to  follow  the  example  of  her  friend,  whom, 
however,  she  far  surpassed,  as  she  iaitght  herself  ten  languages  and 
of  the  most  difficult  of  them  was  reputed  to  have  acquired  even  a 
critical  knowledge.  Between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-one 
(she  was  only  twenty-nine  when  she  died)  she  mastered  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  German  and  learned 
less  perfectly  Syriac,  Arabic  and  Persian.  She  also,  apparently 
without  a  teacher,  thoroughly  studied  algebra  and  geometry. 
According  to  Doctor  Johnson's  friend,  Mrs.  Montagu,  accomplish- 
ments and  not  scholarship  was  the  aim  of  the  education  of  girls  in 
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the  eighteenth  century,  so  that  Elizabeth  probably  had  music  and 
drawing  masters.  At  any  rate  she  played  well  on  the  harp  and 
sketched  correctly  from  nature.  Philological  studies  were  how- 
ever her  chief  and  favorite  occupation.  She  regarded  learning  as 
its  own  great  reward.  We  hear  much  of  the  raptures  of  enthusi- 
astic  muscians«  but  the  exquisite,  absorbing,  all-sufficient  pleasure 
which  born  book  lovers  derive  from  their  studies  is  of  so  intense 
and  comprehensive  a  character  that  it  is  impossible  that  artistic 
enjoyment,  however  extreme  and  overpowering,  can  surpass  this 
literary  exhileration.  Imagination  often  queens  it  in  the  library 
when  students  are  engaged  in  the  driest  investigations,  and  lexi- 
cons and  mathematical  treatises  are  "brave  utensils"  with  which 
tliey  build  fairy  palaces  and  unlock  caskets  of  precious  jewels. 

But  Elizabeth  was  not  a  mere  literary  dreamer.  Besides  her 
labors  in  preparing  learned  books,  none  of  them  published  during 
her  life,  she  acquired  many  womanly  domestic  arts  which  stood 
her  in  good  stead  in  less  happy  days. 

She  began  at  an  early  age  to  compose  poetry,  but  after  study  of 
the  Hebrew  writers  had  cultivated  her  taste,  she  became  disgusted 
with  her  verses,  which  seemed  to  her  spiritless  and  worthless,  and 
she  destroyed  most  of  them.  A  few  of  her  poems,  however,  were 
preserved  and  published  in  1809,  by  Mrs.  Bowdler  with  some 
account  of  her  life  and  character,  in  a  volume  entitled  Fragments 
in  Prose  and  Verse.  Her  other  wotks  were.  Memoirs  of  Fred- 
erick and  Margaret  Klopstock,  translated  from  the  German,  pub- 
lished in  1808;  Klopstock's  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living; 
A  Vocabulary ;  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Persian,  with  a  Praxis  by 
Rev.  T.  F.  Usko,  which  appeared  in  1814,  and  translations  from 
the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  none  of  which  were  published,  except 
"  The  Book  of  Job  "  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  preface  and 
annotations  by  the  Rev.  F.  Randolph,  D.  D.,  published  in  1810. 
Archbishop  Magee  described  this  work  as  "  conveying  more  of 
the  character  and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  with  fewer  departures 
from  the  idiom  of  the  English  than  any  other  translation  what- 
ever that  we  possess."  Home,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Scriptures,  says  of  the  book :  "  This  was  a  posthumous 
publication  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  young  lady,*'  and 
then  quotes  with  approval  the  following  from  a  writer  in  the 
"  Monthly  Review  "  whose  eulogy  is  less  extravagant  than  that  of 
Doctor  Magee:     ^^Considering  the  age  of  Miss  Smith  and  the 
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circumstances  under  which  she  studied  the  Hebrew  language,  her 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  may  certainly  be  deemed  a  very 
surprising  woik.  *  *  *  «  Jjf  ^.^^  certainly  left  in  an  unfinished 
state  ;  and  the  editor  felt  himself  bound  in  honor  not  to  make  the 
smallest  correction.  We  have  it  therefore  just  as  Miss  Smith 
wrote  it ;  and  we  receive  it  as  a  monument  of  her  industry  and 
genius^  though  we  cannot  regard  it  as  having  effected  much 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  Book  of  Job." 

In  1792,  by  the  failure  of  a  bank,  Mr.  Smith  lost  his  fortune. 
Piercefield  and  all  that  it  contained  was  sold ;  the  family  were 
so  proud  and  scrupulously  honorable  that  they  would  not  ask  the 
smallest  favor  from  their  creditors.  The  trial  Elizabeth  found 
hardest  to  bear  was  the  loss  of  the  valuable  library  which  was 
daily  becoming  more  useful  to  her.  But  her  fortitude,  courage, 
cheerfulness  and  religious  faith  never  wavered,  and  though  but 
sixteen  years  old,  she  comforted  and  sustained  her  whole  family 
and  was  especially  the  chief  stay  and  moral  support  of  her  stricken 
parents.  Many  summer  friends  deserted  the  Smiths  now  that 
they  were  no  longer  rich  and  influential,  or  treated  them  with  a 
cold  civility  which  was  as  trying  as  neglect.  All  their  acquaint- 
ances whose  good  opinion  was  of  any  value,  however,  clung  to 
them  in  their  adversity  and  proved  their  affection  by  generous 
acts  as  well  as  by  sympathetic  words.  For  a  time  the  Smiths 
were  in  such  reduced  circumstances  that  they  could  not  pay  for 
a  house  or  lodgings.  But  their  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Bowdler,  came 
to  their  relief,  and  in  a  delicate  manner  that  made  it  possible  for 
their  sensitive  natures  to  accept  her  gifts,  provided  them  with  the 
comforts  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life. 

In  1794,  two  years  after  the  failure,  Mr.  Smith,  his  affairs  hav- 
ing been  settled,  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  sum 
to  purchase  a  commission  in  the  army.  In  1796,  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Ireland  and  the  family  accompanied  him.  They 
spent  the  first  three  weeks  of  their  residence  in  Ireland  at  the 
luxurious  home  of  Lord  Kingston,  whose  daughter,  Lady  Isabella 
and  Miss  Smith  were  warmly  attached  to  each  other.  Lady  Isa- 
bella gave  Elizabeth  a  valuable  horse  called  Brunette,  with  which 
some  time  afterwards,  having  no  stable,  she  was  obliged  to  part. 
She  resolved  as  she  could  not  keep  the  present  in  its  original 
form,  to  invest  the  120  guineas  she  received  for  the  beautiful  ani- 
mal in  an  elegant  harp  which  she  named  Brunette,  thus  ^^  Con- 
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ferring  on  her  friend's  gift  a  perpetuity  of  existence."  The 
Smiths  made  the  journey  to  headquarters  on  horse  back,  in  a 
driving  rain  and  arrived  drenched  to  the,  skin  as  well  as  hungry 
and  depressed.  The  quartermaster  had  made  no  preparations 
for  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  small,  dirty,, 
unfurnished  Irish  cabin.  In  spite  of  their  loss  of  fortune  they 
had  never  before  been  deprived  of  the  ordinary  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  home.  Overcome  by  their  forlorn  prospects,  Mrs. 
Smith  burst  into  tears.  "Upon  this  Elizabeth,"  as  her  mother 
often  related,  "  in  a  gentle,  soothing  tone  began  to  suggest  the 
many  blessings  that,  lay  before  them  in  life,  and  some  even  for 
this  evening." 

"  *  Blessings  child, '  Mrs.  Smith  impatiently  interrupted  her. 
'  What  sort  of  blessings  ?  Irish  blessings  ?  County  of  Sligo 
blessings,  I  fancy.  Or  perhaps  you  call  this  a  blessing? '  holdings 
up  a  miserable  fragment  of  an  iron  rod,  which  had  been  left  by 
way  of  poker,  or  rather  as  a  substitute  for  the  whole  assortment 
of  firearms." 

Elizabeth  greeted  this  sally  with  a  laugh  and  then,  forgetful  of 
self  but  full  of  solicitude  for  her  parents,  hurried  away  and  hav- 
ing put  on  dry  clothes,  devoted  herself  with  the  energy  and 
industry  once  expended  on  her  studies  in  the  stately  Piercefield 
library,  to  sweeping,  scouring  and  cooking.  Though  there  were 
no  kitchen  utensils  in  the  house,  she  managed  to  provide  the 
family  with  a  palatable  dinner  and  a  dessert  of  currant  tart  pre- 
pared by  herself.  That  pie  was  no  dqubta  pleasant  surprise, 
gleefully  produced  when  her  parents,  the  first  edge  of  hunger 
dulled,  were  marvelling  how  she  had  managed  to  concoct  even  a 
few  plain,  substantial  dishes  for  them.  The  making  of  the  currant 
tart  under  seemingly  unsurmoun table  difficulties,  is  an  even 
pleasanter  detail  than  the  famous  pudding  which  the  learned 
Elizabeth  Carter  occasionally  compounded  in  her  well  appointed 
kitchen,  or  the  delicate  tea  cakes  which  scholarly  Sara  Coleridge 
baked  for  the  picnic  which  the  "  Lake  Poets  "  gave  in  honor  of 
"  Dear  Uncle  Southey's  "  friend,  Caroline  Bowles,  the  poetess. 

After  following  the  regiment  for  four  years,  Mrs.  Smith  and 
her  daughters  settled  in  the  Lake  country,  first  at  Patterdale  and 
afterwards  at  Coniston,  where  Elizabeth  spent  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Siie  loved  the  beautiful  region  around  her  home  and  was  fond  of 
making  long  sketching  excursions  on  foot.     In  1805  her  lungs 
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became  seriously  affected.  She  gave  the  following  characteristic 
account  of  the  origin  of  her  disease  :  ^'  One  very  hot  evening  in 
July  I  took  a  book  and  walked  about  two  miles  from  home,  when 
I  seated  myself  on  a  stone  beside  the  lake.  Being  much  engaged 
in  a  poem  I  was  reading,  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  sun  was 
going  down,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  very  heavy  dew,  till,  in  a 
moment,  I  felt  struck  on  the  chest  as  with  a  sharp  knife.  I  re- 
turned home,  but  said  nothing  of  the  pain."  From  this  time 
she  gradually  faded  away.  She  spent  most  of  the  last  two  months 
of  her  life  in  an  open  tent  on  the  lawn,  looking  out  on  a  wide 
view  of  the  mountains  and  fanned  by  cool  breezes  from  the  lake^ 
She  arose  as  usual  on  the  morning  of  August  7,  1806,  but  while 
the  nurse  was  dressing  her,  suddenly  passed  away. 
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EDWARD  WILLIAM  DUTCHEB.  STILLWATEB,  MINN. 

Mysterious  something !     What  are  words  to  tell ! 
What  thought  cau  find  the  place  wherein  you  dwell? 
How  shall  we  find  the  bounds  of  that  domain, 
Or  weigh  or  measure  aught  of  loss  or  gain  ? 

And  yet  we  know  thee  well !     Here,  by  this  hand 
I  touch  and  feel ;  I  beckon  with  command. 
I  see  the  beauties  of  thy  marvels  here ;  — 
Life's  fields  are  green,  death's  acres  dry  and  sere. 

Life  speaks  to  death,  but  death  no  answer  gives ; 
Dead  is  all  death,  *tis  only  life  that  lives ! 
A  dagger  thrust  puts  out  the  perfect  light,  — 
A  snuffed-out  candle  in  unending  night ! 

So  we  may  reason ;  afiSrm  it  or  deny ; 
Still,  ^'  What  is  life?"  is  our  incessant  cry. 
Question  no  more ;  life  is  not  mortal  breath ; 
The  true  life  yet  to  be  comes  after  death ! 


1 
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JIOW  THE    COMMON  SCHOOLS    CAN  HBLP  THE 

FARMER. 

8.  BDWARD  WARREN,  G.  B.,  KEWTON,  MASS. 

HUMAN  life  acts  much  like  the  incoming  tide.  An  inflowing 
wave  is  followed  by  a  receding  one  and  then,  backed  by 
irresistible  onward  forces,  by  a  strong  wave,  with,  on  the  whole,  a 
gain. 

Or,  for  shorter  periods  and  in  lesser  things,  life  may  be  said  to 
swing  like  the  pendulum  from  one  extreme  to  another.  A  period 
of  marked  spirituality  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  one  of  worldliness 
nearly  as  well  marked ;  a  period  of  coldly  critical,  or  sharply  in- 
tellectual thinking  by  one  of  mysticism ;  a  period  of  ^^  fads  "  and 
^^  crazes  "  of  fantastic  fashion,  by  one  of  reaction  in  favor  of  older 
and  simpler  fashions ;  a  fevered  "  boom ''  by  depression  and  stag- 
nation ;  a  period  of  over-strict  discipline  by  one  of  unseemly  and 
injurious  laxity ;  a  period  of  contentment  in  quiet  countiy  ways, 
by  one  of  desertion  of  peace  and  plenty  in  the  open  and  of  fever- 
ish rush  to  already  overcrowded  cities  to  find  disappointment  and 
loss  of  more  than  money ;  and  this  by  a  second  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  country. 

There  are  numerous  signs  to  be  noted,  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  reaction  in  favor  of  wealth  in  such  primeval 
things  as  only  the  country  can  give.  The  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions as  for  example  of  the  famous  Aroostook  County,  Maine, 
are  getting  to  be  better  understood  and  acted  upon.  The  remark- 
able contributions  of  agricultural  New  England  and  of  other 
sections  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  are  having  their  effect. 
Forestry  is  coming  to  be  better  understood  and  most  advan- 
tageously practised.  Official  lists  of  "  abandoned  farms "  show 
that  many  of  them  are  being  bought  and  settled  upon. 
Natives  of  the  country  who  have  been  fortunate  in  cities  are  en- 
riching their  native  towns  with  gifts  that  elevate  and  refine  coun- 
try life.  Parks,  libraries,  water,  light  and  means  of  locomotion 
are  increasing  in  country  villages ;  so  that  what  is  really  worth 
having  in  the  life  of  larger  communities  can  be  had  without 
abandoning  the  country  for  the  sake  of  them. 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  that  none  should  leave  the  coun- 
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try  for  the  city.  On  the  contrary  it  is  indispensable  that  some 
should  do  so,  since  it  is  often  said  that  cities  would  cease  to  exist 
if  not  replenished  with  the  more  vigorous  life  of  the  country. 
But  all  need  not  go.  Neither  need  all  in  the  city  leave  it  for  the 
country.  Yet  the  frequent  accounts  of  the  over-supply  of  per- 
sons in  many  city  occupations  show  that  there  is  an  excess  in 
city  population ;  which  excess,  only,  it  is  especially  desirable  to 
remove  as  completely  as  possible  to  the  country.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  to  prevent  excessive  migration  from  coun- 
try to  city,  and  to  help  the  return  of  excessive  city  population  to 
the  country,  both  movements  must  be  made  more  intelligent. 
Both  should  result  from  a  reasonable  probability  of  success  in  em- 
bracing a  plainly  perceived  opportunity. 

I  have  now  for  some  years  been  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  the  public  schools  might,  in  perfectly  appropriate  ways,  be 
made  a  powerful  auxiliary  agency  for  preventing  undue  and  ill- 
advised  migration  from  the  country  to  the  city  and  for  encourag- 
ing a  desirable  migration  from  city  to  country. 

Comprehensively,  the  school  should  at  every  point  of  its  being 
and  action  touch  the  two  great,  ever  present  realities  —  man  and 
nature.  It  should  in  its  educational  work  touch  every  pupil  in 
behalf  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  well  being.  It  should, 
for  the  pupils'  sake,  touch  nature  at  every  accessible  point  and 
exist  and  act,  as  fully  and  well  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to 
keep  the  pupils  in  friendly  and  wholesome  touch  with  nature. 

Looking  next  more  particularly  at  the  material  organization  of 
the  country  school,  we  encounter  at  the  veiy  outset,  the  need 
everywhere  of  a  greatly  increased  sense  and  appreciation  of 
beauty.  Happily,  the  capacity  for  appreciating  beauty  is  pleas- 
antly and  hopefully  manifested  in  many  an  obscure  by-place  and 
in  many  a  novel  and  ingenious  way.  Here,  an  old  cauldron  on 
a  stump  is  made  to  hold  a  collection  of  upright  and  trailing 
plants  that  delights  the  beholder ;  there,  an  old  boat  or  a  barrel 
sawed  in  two  lengthwise  is  made  the  graceful  bearer  of  a  small, 
portable  summer  garden,  or  in  another  place,  the  fan-like  sheet  of 
string  and  pole  supporting  morning  glories,  or  simply  a  barn  and 
door  yard  kept  with  notable  neatness ;  all  unite  to  show  that  the 
people  are  capable  of  responding  to  suggestions  of  simple  beauty, 
in  keeping  with  free,  simple,  natural  living.  There  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of  beauty  in  diamonds,  yet 
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tbey  would  appear  at  a  great  disadvantage  with  dew-drops  on 
wild-rose  petals,  or  in  the  fine  door  yard  grass  on  a  summer  morn- 
ing. Indeed,  they  are  but  the  poor  rich-man's  costly  yet  inferior 
Bubstitute  for  the  rich  poor-man*s  daily  renewed  jewels  and 
mosaics  in  earth  and  sky, —  priceless  yet  costless  as  all  divine 
things  are. 

Accordingly,  the  country  schoolhouse  should  be  indigenous  to 
its  region ;  rustic,  low-walled,  shingled  and  oiled,  or  painted  in  the 
soft  browns,  dull  reds  or  bronze  greens  of  October ;  broad  win- 
dowed and  vine  clad,  with  a  roomy  porch  flanked  by  flower-beds  and 
native  flowering  shrubs,  arranged  and  kept  in  order  by  the  school 
with  the  kind  cooperation  of  the  parents,  and  surrounded  by  a 
8u£5cient  play-ground,  not  too  nice  to  romp  in.  The  whole  need 
cost  but  little.  With  low  walls,  sufiicient  interior  height  can  be 
gained  by  sheathing  the  inside  of  the  brooding,  homelike  hipped 
roof  almost  to  the  top. 

A  wholesome  sense  of  honor  and  responsibility  comes  from  a 
sense  of  ownership.  Then  let  the  pupils  of  the  school  feel  that  it 
is  theirs  to  adorn  and  care  for ,  and  let  them  make  their  rules  and 
appoint  their  committees  on  this  and  that,  including  personal 
neatness,  procuring  of  books,  pictures  and  such  illustrative 
specimens  as  they  can  gather,  or  such  models,  etc.,  as  they  can 
make ;  and  they  will  be  having  a  good,  self-taught,  practical  les- 
son in  civics,  in  local  self-government  and  local  public  spirit. 

Taking  next  the  school  studies,  let  us  see  how  these  can  be 
made  to  direct  the  thoughts  and  lead  the  affections  and  ambitions 
toward  country  life,  its  pursuits  and  pleasures. 

Beginning  with  the  language  group,  the  reading  lessons  — with- 
out neglecting  examples  of  the  best  literature  from  all  sources 
suited  to  the  pupils — could  embrace  a  fair  proportion  devoted  to 
forestry,  fish  culture,  fruit  and  flower  culture,  general  agricul- 
ture, good  roads,  preservation  of  streams  and  scenery ;  with  sup- 
plementary reading  from  interesting  magazine  articles  on  local 
history,  biography,  scenery  and  industries,  and  selections  from 
such  writers  on  nature  and  rural  life  as  Bradford  Torrey,  John 
Burroughs  and  Mrs.  Stowe. 

To  reinforce  the  reading  lessons,  the  writing  books,  besides  the 
usual  noble,  wise  or  prudent  maxims,  might  head  their  pages  (or 
pairs  of  open  pages)  with  such  wholesome  or  pleasant  truths  as  — 
Country  is  the  home  of  light,  air  and  water:  Nature  well  serves 
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all  who  love  and  trust  her :  Who  would  exchange  a  singing  brook 
for  a  rattling  street?  See  the  brave  kingbird  chase  the  flying 
crow:  The  great  woodpecker  makes  his  stiff,  pointed  tail  a  bracket 
to  sit  on  at  his  work :  Watch  for  coltsfoot  in  clay  country  in 
early  spring :  See  the  snow  white  flowers  of  bloodroot  in  April : 
This  gray  squirrel  loves  to  sleep  in  my  coat  pocket :  See  the  colt 
eat  out  of  my  hand :  Look  for  the  beautiful  fringed  gentian  in 
October. 

Spelling  lessons  can  lend  their  quota  of  aid,  as  some  of  them 
do,  by  sections  of  words  drawn  from  various  country  objects  and 
pursuits,  including  thing  words  for  those  who  think  in  things  by 
inventing  and  making  them,  as  well  as  thought  words  for  those 
who  think  in  words  to  speak  or  write  them. 

Grammar,  too,  can  furnish  a  full  proportion  of  words  and  sen- 
tences from  rural  objects  and  pursuits  to  illustrate  the  parts  of 
speech  and  their  proper  use  in  forming  sentences.  Thus :  A 
horse  or  dog  can  undei'stand  your  looks,  and  tone  and  manner  if 
he  cannot  understand  your  words.  Health  is  the  best  wealth. 
Eat  fruits  and  vegetables  at  all  seasons.  Our  hens  took  the  prize 
at  the  fair. 

Turning  from  language  to  science  and  taking  first  arithmetic 
as  a  universal  foundation  study,  its  practical  examples,  under  all 
subjects,  should  give  a  fair  proportion  relating  to  various  country 
industries.  Thus :  Sold  24  tons  of  hay  to  a  stable,  14  to  the 
doctor,  and  6  to  the  grocer.  How  many  in  all?  An  orchard 
yielded  660  barrels  of  apples,  of  which  the  owner  sold  664.  How 
many  had  he  left  ?  A  farmer  mixed  42  pounds  of  shagbarks  at 
ten  cents  a  pound,  31  pounds  of  butternuts  at  twelve  cents  a 
pound,  and  thirty-six  pounds  of  filberts  at  eleven  cents  a  pound. 
How  many  pounds  in  the  mixture,  and  what  would  it  be  worth  a 
pound? 

A  boy  set  390  eggs.  The  hens  hatched  87  per  cent  of  them, 
92  per  cent  of  the  chickens  lived  six  months  or  more,  76  per  cent 
of  these  were  sold  at  twenty  cents  apiece  and  the  boy  got  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  proceeds.  How  many  chickens  were 
hatched  ?  How  many  lived  ?  How  many  were  sold,  and  how 
much  did  the  boy  receive?  Such  examples  of  every  kind  might 
be  multiplied  to  any  reasonable  extent,  without  neglecting  the 
arithmetic  of  the  office,  bank,  store  or  machine  shop,  which  now 
seem  to  monopolize  too  much  of  our  school  arithmetics;  and  so 
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helps  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  pupils  too  exclusively  towards  the 
city  office  or  counting  room. 

With,  and  not  after  number,  form  should  be  associated.  Num- 
ber tells  how  much.  Form  fixes  shape.  Number  is  quantity 
measured  by  units.  Form  is  the  definite  arrangement  of  p(Ant8 
which  makes  shape.  Arithmetic  is  the  study  of  number.  Geom- 
etry is  the  study  of  form.  Therefore  as  number  and  form  go 
hand  in  hand  through  life,  arithmetic  and  geometry  should  go 
hand  in  hand  in  education,  the  preparation  for  life.  With  a  little 
knowledge  of  some  useful  elements  of  geometry,  the  farmer  could 
measure  his  fields  and  compute  their  areas  ;  and  the  length  of  the 
rafters  for  a  barn.  He  could  find  the  cubic  yards  of  earth  taken 
out  in  digging  a  cellar  or  a  well*,  and  could  lay  out  walls  or  fences 
at  true  right  angles  with  each  other.  Geometry  will  help  in 
making  a  star  pattern  patch-work.  Arithmetic  will  help  in  find- 
ing what  it  is  worth  when  done. 

Now  that  the  little  shoe  shop  has  ceased  to  be  the  frequent  ap- 
pendage that  it  once  was  of  many  a  farm,  or  has  become  a  tool 
house  or  a  hen  house,  the  farmer  and  his  boys,  provided  with  a 
few  tools  and  with  a  little  knowledge  of  geometry,  and  with  the 
precision  of  thought  and  operation  which  it  is  the  mission  of  that 
beautiful  study  to  secure,  could  beguile  many  a  lonely  winter 
hour  by  making  useful  or  ornamental  boxes  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  simple  tables,  brackets,  shelves,  frames,  stools,  plant- 
stands,  various  simple  patterns  of  inlaid  work,  and  true  hexagon 
and  octagon  patterns  for  quilting  work.  They  would  meanwhile 
also  acquire  insight  and  handiness  in  shaping,  fitting,  making  and 
repairing  various  things  in  and  about  the  house  that  would  enable 
them  to  start  out  on  their  farm  work  in  spring  with  everything  in 
perfect  order,  and  with  a  considerable  saving  of  time,  labor  and 
expense.  They  would,  furthermore,  without  damaging  interfer- 
ence with  established  mechanical  trades,  thus  do  much  to  keep 
alive  the  various  hand  trades  of  former  days,  which  gave  pleasant 
variety  to  village  life,  besides  promoting  intelligence  by  keeping 
the  mind  variously  active. 

Local  farmers'  clubs  could  add  to  their  other  doings  the  exhibi- 
tion of  their  contrivances.  Country  schools  also  could  hold  exhi- 
bitions of  their  winter  handiwork,  and  club  and  school  could 
healthfully  animate,  stimulate  and  emulate  each  other,  withal 
making  the  school-room  cheery  with  a  little  simple  festivity. 
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So  far  as  customarily  required  text-book  studies  go,  natural 
science  in  the  common  school  is  mostly  limited  to  geography, 
which,  therefore,  does  well  to  treat,  as  it  commonly  does  inci- 
dentally, a  little  of  astronomical  and  physical  as  well  as  political 
and  commercial  geography,  and  with  some  reference  to  the  his- 
tory and  natural  history  of  states  and  countries. 

This  variously  useful  study  should,  therefore,  even  by  the  self- 
denying  efforts  of  school  constituencies,  if  necessary,  have  the  aid 
of  globes  as  the  only  adequate  means  of  fixing  a  true  idea  of  the 
relative  sizes  and  portions  of  different  parts  of  the  earth.  Who, 
for  example,  that  has  for  years  studied  only  an  atlas,  in  which 
divisions  as  unequal  as  Europe  or  Asia  are  made  to  appear  equal 
by  filling  equal  pages,  can  have  a  true  conception  of  their  com- 
parative sizes  ?  Or  what  correct  idea  is  possible,  except  from  a 
globe,  of  the  shape,  length  and  direction  of  any  long  voyage,  or 
of  the  relative  positions  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  or  of 
Spitzbergen,  North  Cape  and  Greenland?  Indeed,  now  that 
paper  globes  are  so  common  and  cheap  that  every  pupil  can  easily 
have  one  —  or  even  two,  one  for  home  use  —  why  would  it  not  be 
much  better  to  substitute  these  for  atlases  and  then  put  the  text 
alone  of  the  school  geographies  into  a  book  that  could  be  carried 
in  the  pocket?  This  preliminary  point  settled,  stress  should  be 
laid  in  geographical  study  in  the  country  school,  not  on  the  size, 
number,  wealth  or  power  of  other  nations,  but  upon  those  points 
concerning  them  which  are  naturally  of  most  interest  to  the  com- 
munity where  the  geography  is  studied.  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Scotland  are  more  interesting  to  a  Northern  country  boy  than 
Egypt  is;  and  the  agriculture,  manufactures  and  home  life  of 
England,  France,  Germany  and  Russia  are  of  more  interest  to  him 
than  their  cities,  universities,  armies  and  navies ;  though  truly 
nothing  connected  with  any  people's  life  should  miss  its  proper 
share  of  attention. 

Other  natural  science  than  is  embraced  in  geography  must,  in 
the  common  school,  be  mostly  given  by  talks,  either  by  the 
teacher  or  by  invited  visitors.  Talks  by  speakers  who  are  per* 
sonally  acquainted  and  actively  interested  in  the  subjects  on 
which  they  are  speaking  are  far  more  interesting,  and  hence  far 
more  effectual  in  making  a  lasting  impression,  than  set  lessons 
learned  as  a  task.  This  is  a  point  which,  apart  from  the  special 
interest  of  country  schools,  might  well  receive  greatly  increased 
attention. 
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Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  whole  group  of  subjects  called 
moral  in  the  widest,  sense,  the  human*  mind,  character,  conduct, 
life  and  activity,  individual,  social,  industrial,  political.  These 
subjects,  history,  biography,  ethics,  civics,  economics,  all  relate  to 
human  well-being,  well-doing  and  well-having. 

Though  I  have  seen  from  a  hill  top  one  mountain-walled,  cold, 
northern  town,  said  to  have  but  one  road  entering  it  and  not  one 
physician,  lawyer  or  merchant  in  it,  there  are  but  few  communi- 
ties in  which  there  is  not  some  clergyman,  physician,  lawyer, 
teacher,  writer  or  artist ;  some  prominent  citizen  —  merchant, 
manufacturer,  farmer  or  banker,  within  seven  miles  of  some 
school,  who  would  willingly  take  his  part  with  others  in  giving  to 
schools  a  series  of  useful  and  interesting  weekly  practical  talks  on 
health,  character,  travel,  lives  of  great  men,  and  success  in  life ; 
or  on  birds,  plants,  rocks,  the  stars,  etc.,  and  as  well  illustrated  as 
possible.  Such  talks  could  be  combined  or  alternate  with  or  re- 
place the  ^'Friday  afternoon  entertainment  exercises,'*  which 
seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  as  indicated  by  the  publications  de- 
voted to  them.  Parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  should  attend 
these  talks  for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit  and  to  strengthen 
the  school  work. 

With  home,  church  and  state  thus  openly  affiliated  in  and  for 
the  school,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  plan  thus  outlined, 
with  schools  otherwise  conducted  on  the  lines  thus  far  indicated, 
would  positively  and  strongly  and  effectively  tend  to  a  marked 
increase  in  local  public  spirit  and  a  happily  and  beneficially  en- 
livened home  and  community  life  in  otherwise  lonely  districts, 
where  only  six  to  ten  boys  and  girls  make  the  attendance  at  the 
little  road-side  school.  Thence  might  spring  up  increasing  faith 
in  the  possibilities  of  country  life,  and  love  of  it,  with  consequent 
single-minded  purpose  and  undivided  energy  in  conducting,  vary- 
ing, increasing  and  improving  rural  industries.  It  might  then 
result  that  the  little  six-to-ten  pupil  rural  schools  might  sometime 
rejoice  in  once  more  becoming  the  sixty-pupil  schools  of  our 
fathers  if  not  the  hundred-pupil  schools  of  our  grandfathers,  and 
with  the  final  result  of  a  greatly  improved  general  community 
life. 

Finally :  To  show  that  the  ideas  and  suggestions  here  pre- 
sented are  not  visionary  and  that  others,  elsewhere,  are  awake 
and  active  with  regard  to  the  same  or  similar  ones,  it  may  be 
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added  in  conclusion  that  it  was  not  long  ago  reported  that 
'*  a  body  of  wealthy  and  public-spirited  New  York  citizens  had  a 
special  investigation  made  into  the  conditions  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  agriculture/'  and  that  one  result  has  been  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  '^Committee  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture for  New  York  state." 

The  two  underlying  principles  of  this  excellent  movement  are : 
first,  that  city  and  country  are  mutually  dependent  allies ;  and 
second,  ^Hhat  when  the  same  careful  business  methods  can  be 
applied  to  farming  that  are  applied  to  other  industries,  there  will 
be  a  great  improvement  in  agricultui*e,  on  which  general  prosper- 
ity depends. 

On  these  principles  the  plan  of  operations  ^^  is  to  hold  in  each 
agricultural  township  a  school  of  several  days'  duration  which 
shall  supplement  the  ordinary  farmers'  institute  with  the  more 
accurate  method  of  university  extension."  The  lecturers  will  not 
be  theorists  only,  but  largely  the  most  intelligent  and  successful 
practical  farmers,  together  with  scientific  experts  in  matters  * 
necessary  to  be  known  by  farmers. 

Make  the  country  schools  work  in  harmony  everywhere  with  a 
plan  like  this  and,  with  the  always  and  everywhere  indispensable 
element  of  character  well  attended  to,  the  problem  of  successful 
rural  life  will  be  solved. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A    COURSE   OF  STUDY.'' 

THIS  will  be  taken  to  mean,  as  was  doubtless  intended,  a 
course  of  study  fox  public  schools,  including  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high  school  grades. 

In  arranging  a  course  of  study,  suj£cient  supervision  of  proper 
quality  must  be  presumed.  Where  this  is  lacking  more  detail 
should  be  put  into  the  printed  course  than  is  otherwise  desirable. 

In  preparing  a  course,  its  purpose  and  proper  use  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  course  for  grades  below  the  high  school  is  likely 
to  contain  no  options  as  to  studies  to  be  pursued,  and  is  not  for 
general  distribution,  but  is  intended  as  a  working  hand-book  for 
grade  teachers.  It  should  contain  a  plain  statement  of  that  por- 
tion of  each  subject  to  be  undertaken  in  each  grade.  The  various 
items  may  be  gone  into  with  sufficient  detail,  so  that  the  teacher, 

•Abstraot  of  the  remarks  of  Snperlntendeiit  C.  O.  Pearse,  Omaha,  Neb.,  at  tlui 
Indianapolis  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superlntendenoe, 
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following  this  guide  alone,  will  not  be  in  danger  of  omitting 
essential  parts. 

It  is  questionable  whether  philosophical  reflections,  or  the  state- 
ment of  educational  theories,  or  of  educational  principles,  have  a 
place  here.  These  may  more  properly  be  relegated  to  teachers^ 
institutes  and  meetings. 

It  is  to  be  doubted,  too,  whether  samples  or  examples  in  arith- 
metic, sample  lessons  in  nature  study,  or  sample  questions  in 
geography  or  in  some  other  study,  have  a  proper  place  here. 

Methods  and  devices  too  should  be  left  for  other  places  and 
times. 

These  all  savor  of  formalism.  The  aim  should  be  not  only  to 
prevent  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  conform  to  uni- 
form methods  and  forms,  but  so  to  arrange  a  course  that  they 
^lay  be  stimulated  to  investigation  and  trial  of  new  and  original 
plans  and  devices. 

The  ideal  course  would  probably  deal  with  subjects  entirely  by 
topics,  rather  than  by  pages  in  a  text-book.  Where  parts  of  sub- 
jects are  designated  by  pages,  much  is  left  to  be  done  in  general 
and  grade  meetings,  and  by  circulars  sent  out  as  they  seem 
needed.  In  some  text-books,  however,  topics  are  so  well  arranged 
that  little  more  than  a  designation  of  pages  is  needed. 

Cautions  or  suggestions  especially  likely  to  be  needed  may  be 
briefly  noted  in  connection  with  the  proper  subjects,  or  these  sug- 
gestions may  be  appended  to  the  course. 

As  to  the  form  of  arrangement,  doubtless  the  superintendent, 
in  preparing  such  course,  will  wish  to  prepare  each  subject  as  a 
whole,  connectedly,  grade  following  grade.  In  arranging  form 
for  use  of  teachers,  however,  that  course  is  probably  more  usable 
which  has  all  the  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects  to  be  taken  up  in 
that  grade,  or  in  that  sub-division  of  a  grade  arranged  together. 
Probably  the  teacher  gets  more  easily  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
her  grade  work  and  that  of  the  grades  above  and  below,  than 
where  another  plan  is  used. 

The  high  school  course  is  to  be  used  as  is  the  course  for  the 
grades,  but  has  also  another  use.  This  is  for  the  use  of  teachers, 
but  is  also  for  quite  general  distribution  among  parents,  and 
among  pupils  ready  to  enter  the  high  school,  to  enable  them  to 
select,  or  their  parents  to  select  for  them,  the  most  desirable  of 
the  high  school  courses.  Not  only  is  some  tabular  arrangement 
of  these  courses  desirable,  but  a  reasonably  full  syllabus  of  the 
work  attempted  in  each  subject  in  each  class,  will  be  of  service  to 
patrons  as  well  as  to  teachers.  Some  little  suggestions  as  to  pur- 
pose of  each  course,  as  arranged,  and  to  what  it  most  directly 
leads  or  what  it  best  fits  for,  may  very  properly  be  included. 

In  a  word,  the  course  of  study  is  prepared  as  a  hand-book  for 
craftsmen,  to  enable  teachers  to  get  best  results  in  the  school,  not 
to  show  the  superintendent's  fullness  of  knowledge,  his  philo- 
sophical bias  or  his  literary  style. 
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EDITORIAL. 

'TTT'ILLIAM  McKINLEY  now  enters  into  the  great  office  of  Presi- 
VV  dent  of  these  United  States.  Of  the  13,888,762  votes  cast  in 
November  he  had  7,101,401.  This  was  a  majority  over  Bryan  of  630,- 
745,  and  over  all  competitors  of  316,899.  Bryan  made  a  noble  fight. 
A  man  who  could  poll  6,470,656  votes  with  all  the  odds  he  had  against 
him  is  a  foeman  worthy  of  any  presidential  candidate's  steel.  This 
great  defeated  host,  —  as  well  as  the  millions  who  followed  his  standard 
to  victory,  will  watch  President  McKinley  carefully  to  see  how  he  dis- 
charges the  solemn  trust  placed  in  his  hands.  We  hope  he  will  lead 
the  nation  safely  forward  and  that  we  may  all  witness  a  returning  tide 
of  prosperity.     When  this  comes  70,000,000  of  people  will  rejoice. 

THESE  are  the  days  of  great  undertakings.  With  what  surprise 
would  our  grandfathers  have  witnessed  the  building  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  or  the  erection  of  a  twenty-eight-story  structure  like  that  of 
the  .Tract  Society  in  New  Yoi*k ;  or  the  chaining  of  Niagara  and  the 
running  of  electric  cars.  The  rapid  growth  of  urban  population  makes 
the  question  of  water  supply  a  very  serious  and  important  one.  Boston  is 
meeting  her  increasing  needs  grandly.  To  furnish  a  full  supply  for  her 
wants  and  for  the  twenty-seven  cities  and  towns  within  ten  miles  —  with 
a  total  population  of  a  million  —  a  large  lake  is  being  made  in  the 
towns  of  Clinton,  Sterling  and  the  Boylstons,  which  will  be  nearly  nine 
miles  long  and  cover  six  and  a  half  square  miles.  The  new  lake  is  to 
average  forty-six  feet  deep,  contain  63,068,000,000  gallons  of  water 
and  supply-Ill, 000,000  daily  to  the  Metropolitan  District.  The  cost 
will  be  about  $25,000,000  and  3,000  men  are  pushing  the  work.  It 
seems  too  bad,  though  a  necessity,  that^in  making  this  lake  churches  and 
homes  should  be  destroyed  and  1,711  people  dispossessed.  We  can 
imagine  the  feelings  of  the  aged  men  and  women  as  they  see  a  great 
lake  covering  the  ancestral  acres  and  the  homes  of  their  childhood. 
But  the  welfare  of  a  million  people  demands  the  sacrifice.  Who  would 
have  thought  of  such  a  colossal  work  a  century  ago  ?  This  matter  of 
the  water  supply  vitally  affects  the  health  of  childi'en.  Educators 
should  be  alive  to  the  needs  of  their  communities,  and  educate  the 
coming  generation  to  provide  liberally  the  best  water  obtainable. 
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THE  carefully  prepared  editorials  in  February  Education,  —  the 
work  of  an  educator  of  national  repute  and  who  is  probably  bet- 
ter fitted  by  experience,  observation  and  sound  judgement,  to  speak  ex 
cathedra  concerning  educational  matters  in  the  South  than  any  other 
Northern  man  now  living — are  attracting  the  attention  and  winning 
encomiums  from  the  most  eminent  educators  North  and  South.  To 
instance  one  from  many.  Major  J.  B.  Merwin,  of  St.  Louis,  the  Nestor 
of  Southwestern  educational  journalism,  writes  us:  '^  Your  editorials 
on  *  our  Northern  givers  '  are  timely  and  just.  I  know  from  years  of 
close  observation  every  line  is  freighted  with  words  of  great  wisdom. 
It  is  quality,  of  citizenship  and  church-membership,  rather  than  quantity 
that  we  should  labor  for,  and  there  is  truth  and  great  weight  in  your 
plain  statement  that  money  donated  to  encourage  the  colored  people  to 
huUd  up  their  own  schools  is  putting  money  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good^  rather  than  giving  money  to  build  up  any  denominational  school.^ 

ALL  educators  should  rejoice  that  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  has  lived  so 
long  to  see  the  grand  fruitage  of  his  laborious  and  unwearying 
seedsowing.  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard  and  William  Torrey  Har- 
ris are  the  three  great  names  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  our  American 
educational  firmament.  Horace  Mann  wrought  mightily  and  accom- 
plished much,  but  died,  alas,  too  early.  Henry  Barnard  wrought  might- 
ily, accomplished  much  and  now,  in  his  serene  old  age,  sees  Dr.  Hi^rria 
gathering  in  the  aftermath  —  a  second  and  more  abundant  yield  of  the 
educational  harvest.  The  voice  of  Horace  Mann  is  a  voice  from  the 
past.  He  lives  in  his  immortal  '^  Reports."  The  voice  of  Henry  Bar- 
nard is  with  us  still,  but  his  work  is  inwoven  with  all  that  is  noblest 
and  best  in  advancing  educational  thought  for  which  his  thirty-one 
world-embmcing  volumes  of  The  American  Journal  of  Education  has 
rendered  a  service  too  deep,  and  broad  and  far-reaching  to  ever  be  for- 
gotten. The  powerful,  subtle  yet  pi*actical  mind  of  Dr.  Harris  is  still 
in  the  plenitude  of  its  power.  Out  of  his  storehouse  he  is  continually 
bringing  forth  untold  treasures.  By  voice  and  pen  he  is  daily  enriching 
our  literature.  The  garnered  wisdom  of  these  honored  leaders  will  be 
the  rich  and  highly  prized  legacy  of  the  coming  generations.  Could 
anything  be  more  gracious  or  more  fitting  than  for  Dr.  Harris  to  bring 
his  noble  tribute  of  deserved  praise  and  pour  it  upon  the  snowy  head  of 
Henry  Barnard !  Each  is  an  honored  son  of  Connecticut,  but  of  inter- 
national fame.  Each  has  helped  to  enlarge  the  educational  horizon  of 
the  race.  These  are  not  words  of  adulation  but  of  sober  truth.  How 
much  each  has  done  to  accelerate  the  educational  progress  of  the  world 
will  be  better  understood  and  set  forth  a  century  hence.     To  Hormoa 
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Mann  we  pay  the  honors  dne  the  noble  dead.  Bat  to  the  great  living 
educators  we  pay  equal  honors.  A  great  number  of  men  and  women 
who  could  not  be  in  Hartford,  on  January  25,  feel  profoundly  grateful 
for  what  was  then  and  there  seen  and  heard.  In  all  such  hearts  there  is 
an  earnest  hope  that  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Harris  will  be  heeded 
when  he  declared  that  these  words  by  Henry  Barnard,  —  words  which 
embalm  his  spirit  and  his  work —  ^^  ought  to  be  pnnted  in  gold  letters 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Capitol  of  this  flourishing  Commonwealth.'* 
These  are  the  words  and  they  ought  to  be  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts : 
^«  So  far  back  as  I  have  any  recollection,  the  cause  of  true  educatiou, 
of  the  coiiiplete  education  of  every  human  being  without  regard  to  the 
incidents  of  birth  or  fortune,  seemed  most  worthy  of  the  consecration 
of  all  my  powers,  and  if  need  be  of  any  sacrifice  of  time,  money  and 
labor,  which  I  might  be  called  upon  to  make  in  its  behalf." 


DRAWING  AND  NATURE   STUDY  ONCE  MORE, 

Editor  of  Education: — * 

The  general  reader  of  Education  as  well  as  Professor  O'Shea  will 
naturally  expect  from  me  some  additional  remarks.  Professor  O'Shea 
thinks  that  drawing  can  best  be  taught  in  connection  with  nature-study. 
Having  found  in  his  article  statements  that  were  not  in  harmony  with 
New  York  specialists'  study  of  this  subject,  or  with  my  own  class-room 
experience  with  the  course  in  our  city  which  embodies  such  a  union  of 
drawing  and  nature-study  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  warn  both  Professor 
O'Shea  and  teachers  generally  that  his  statements  must  be  carefully 
weighed  and  tested  in  practice  before  adopting  this  union  as  the  best 
pedagogical  presentation  of  drawing  in  our  schools. 

Only  because  I  suspected  that  Professor  O'Shea  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  a  class-room  test  in  a  school  course  did  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  warn  our  noble  army  of  teachers  who  too  often  suffer  because  they 
blindly  follow  the  teachings  and  theories  of  men  who,  without  actual 
elass-room  experience,  lay  down  rules  for  their  guidance  and  then  blame 
the  teachers  where  the  expected  results  are  not  obtained. 

The  salvation  of  our  school  children  and  their  teachers  must  be 
wrought  out  by  the  children  and  the  teachers  themselves  and  it  is  be- 
canse  Professor  O'Shea  has  done  so  much  to  help  the  teacher  help  him- 
self that  I  sacrificed  the  time  and  labor  in  preparing  my  article.  I  be- 
lieve the  Professor  is  a  seeker  for  the  tiiith  and  I  wished  to  have  him 
avoid  the  mistakes  I  myself  made  in  an  earlier  stage  of  my  study  of  the 
subject,  by  lending  too  much  weight  to  psychology  and  too  little  to  %%> 
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perience.  The  Profe8sor*s  skill  as  a  debater  every  one  admits,  but  a 
careful  reader  of  his  latest  rcmai'ks  will  see  that  he  ignores  the  real 
issue,  viz.  the  union  of  nature-study  and  drawing  as  the  best  peda- 
gogical presentation  of  the  subject  of  drawing  in  our  elementary 
schools.  He  seeks  to  draw  me  from  the  vantage  ground  of  practice  in 
class-room  to  the  bogs  of  useless  psychological  discussion  as  to 
whether  I  hold  the  nativistic  theory  or  the  empiristic  theory  of  vision. 
Any  one  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  debate  will  notice  that  he  em- 
ployed the  debater's  old  device  of  ascribing  to  me  views  that  he  thought 
he  could  refute  and  then  refuted  views  which  he  ascribed  to  me.  What 
I  believe  and  what  Professor  O'Shea  says  I  believe  are  two  very  differ- 
ent things.  Another  device  he  adopts  lo  weaken  the  force  of  my  re- 
marks is  to  mingle  skillfully  with  his  quotations  from  his  psychologies, 
his  comments  thereon  so  that  they  appear  to  give  his  interpretation 
more  support  than  they  really  do.  To  test  this,  the  fair-minded  reader 
need  only  write  down  what  the  authorities  he  quotes  really  say  apart 
from  his  comments.  I  am  willing  to  leave  to  any  candid  reader  whether 
the  Professor's  statement  that  ^'  the  eye  singly  is  capable  of  apprehend- 
ing color  only  "  is  not  dogmatic  and  unwarranted  by  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  physiology  of  the  eye,  the  physics  of  light  and  the  investi- 
gations of  physiological  psychology.  Fair-minded  authors  present 
■both  sides  and  are  cautious  in  making  a  statement  which  requires  ^^one 
or  two  words  of  explanation  "  that  somehow  extend  over  four  pages  of 
this  magazine.  If  the  i*eader  will  go  further  and  read  what  the  physi- 
ological psychologists  say  in  the  chapters  from  which  he  quotes,  they 
will  find  further  confirmation.  Add  to  this  a  reading  of  six  pages  of 
Spencer's  remarks  on  drawing  in  his  book  on  '* Education"  and  Bain's 
chapter  on  the  same  subject  in  '*  Education  as  a  Science  "  and  he  will 
find  not  only  the  source  of  much  that  is  correct  in  the  Professor's  re- 
marks, but  also  the  cautions  he  has  disregarded. 

Nor  is  the  Professor  more  fortunate  in  appealing  to  the  experience  of 
the  teachers  in  St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  who  are  considered  ^'  successful 
by  the  authorities  "  and  therefore  by  Professor  0*Shea.  An  artist  who 
heard,  with  me,  the  papers  and  discussions  in  the  Art  Depaitment  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  at  Denver,  has  a  very  different  opinion  of  the  '•  success"  of 
our  teachers  in  presenting  drawing.  Nor  are  artists  or  art  critics  in 
general  any  more  content  with  the  usual  methods  of  teaching  drawing  in 
our  schools,  than  is  Professor  O'Shea  or  myself  or  ''any  thoughtful 
drawing  teacher  actually  engaged  in  teaching. 

The  director  of  the  New  York  Art  Students'  League,  who  observes 
the  work  of  scholars  from  all  over  the  country,  says  that  ''  the  students 
who  come  there  trained  by  the  systems  of  drawing  pursued  all  over  the 
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United  States,  must  anlearn  what  they  have  learned.  Their  previous 
training  in  oar  schools  has  hindered  not  helped  them  in  their  sabseqaent 
study  of  art." 

Hamerton,  in  the  preface  to  a  reprint  of  his  articles  on  Drawing  and 
Engraving  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  as  well  as  in  the  articles 
themselves,  declares  very  plainly  the  outcome  of  what  Professor  0*Shea 
calls  '^  Scientific  experimentation  on  children's  drawings."  This  is  not 
new.  Clapp  in  Boston,  at  least  three  years  ago,  and  the  San  Jos^ 
schools  in  California,  have  undertaken  the  study  of  children's  drawings. 
I  do  not  presume  to  state  their  value  to  the  scieuce  of  child  study. 
I  merely  wish  to  state  what  Hamerton  says  of  their  vajue  in  art  educa- 
tion. Hamerton  states :  ^^  Children  even  in  the  most  advanced  societies, 
invariably  begin  to  draw  on  the  most  ancient  principles  of  primitive 
work,  and  if  they  are  not  interf  erred  with  by  teachers  those  principles 
would  re-establish  themselves  and  we  should  soon  be  back  again,  artis- 
tically, in  the  dark  ages." 

If  the  Professor  will  come  to  New  York  City  I  shall  be  happy  to 
show  him  my  psychologies,  the  results  of  his  ideas  in  practice  and  of 
our  specialists'  study  and  their  results  in  the  class-room.  It  would 
give  me  pleasure  to  introduce  him  to  the  teacher  I  mentioned  in  the 
January  issue,  who  has  evolved  a  method  of  mind  training  through 
drawing  which  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  study  in  this  special  branch. 

In  the  hope  that  you  will  pardon  my  trespass  upon  your  valuable 
space  and  that  we  shall  not  find  this  discussion  to  end  as  did  the  famous 
discussion  in  George  Eliot's  brilliant  essay  in  Theophrastus  Such  en- 
titled ''  How  we  encourage  research,"  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  G.  Schneider. 
Grammar  School  90. 
New  York  City. 

Editors  of  Education: 

For  the  information  of  Prof.  Robert  E.  Moritz  and  others  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  simplification  of  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  I 
would  say  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  worked  out  a 
method  of  teaching  problems  in  proportion  similar  to  that  explained  on 
pages  360-364  of  the  February  number  of  your  journal,  I  however 
applied  my  method  not  only  to  proportion,  but  to  percentage,  interest, 
discount  and  a  number  of  other  classes  of  problems  in  arithmetic.  The 
method  is  fully  explained  in  my  Notes  on  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Education,  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

William  Noktlino. 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
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CHILD  STUDY— SOME  OF  ITS  AIMS  AND  METHODS. 

MISS  BBRTHA  F.  MORRILL. 
WdluUi^  *9S,  Brookline  Tratning  CkM. 

(  Concluded.^ 

THE  first  Dotable  studies  made  along  this  line  were  by  Professor 
Bowditeh,  who  took  the  weight  and  height  of  24,500  Boston 
pupils.  He  found  that  until  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  hoy8  were 
taller  and  heavier  than  girls.  The  girls  then  began  to  grow  very 
rapidly,  and  for  the  next  few  years  surpass  the  boys,  both  in  height 
and  weight.  The  boys,  however,  overtake  and  pass  them  soon  after, 
and  remain  taller  and  heavier.  Mr.  Axel  Key  concluded,  from  18,- 
000  subjects,  that  boys  pass  three  distinct  periods  of  growth:  A 
moderate  increase  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years;  a  weaker  growth 
from  the  ninth  to  thirteenth,  and  a  much  greater  one  from  the  fourteenth 
to  sixteenth  years.  Other  results  suggest  seventeen  as  a  stationary 
year.  Mr.  Walling  Houser  found  that  children  grow  little  from  the  end 
of  November  to  the  end  of  March;  grow  tall  but  increase  little  in 
weight  from  March  till  August,  and  increase  mainly  in  weight  and  lit- 
tle in  height  from  August  to  November. 

**We  have  come  to  recognize  clearly,"  says  another  writer,  "the 
necessity  of  being  sure  that  children  possess  no  defects  that  incapaci- 
tate them  for  school-work,  or  for  which  allowance  must  be  made  in 
instruction.  ♦  •  ♦  Whenever  such  a  defect  exists  it  ought  to 
be  made  known  and  provided  for,  and  to  discover  such  defects  we 
ought  to  have  some  system  of  testing  the  children  in  various  ways." 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  the  testing  of  sight  and  hearing.  In  an 
article  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary^  Vol.  II.,  No.  3,  Oscar  Chresman, 
Fellow  of  Clarke  University,  has  brought  together  in  an  interesting 
monograph,  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  hearing 
power  of  children,  and  the  defectiveness  of  the  same.  From  the  exam- 
inations given  here  and  the  stated  results,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  hear- 
ing must  be  carefully  looked  after  and  frequently  tested,  and  that 
parents  and  teachers  should  be  very  patient  with  the  dull,  stupid  child. 
The  following  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  work  being  done : 

Doctor  Barr  made  some  examinations  in  Great  Britain,  and  found 
166  out  of  600  pupils  defective  in  hearing,  and  that  there  were  twice  as 
many  with  defective  hearing  among  the  backward  children  as  among 
the  bright  child^Mi.    . 
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In  the  best  schools  in  Paris,  those  who  were  lowest  in  their  classes, 
and  counted  dull,  were  carefully  tested  and  the  great  majority  of  these 
pupils  were  found  to  be  deaf,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

One  purpose  of  Mr.  Chresman's  work  is,  he  says,  to  bring  before 
teachers  the  gi'eat  need  of  looking  after  children's  hearing,  and  this  can 
best  be  shown  by  the  world's  experiments  in  this  direction. 

Tests  have  been  made  for  eye  and  ear  impressions,  on  children  who 
are  constitutionally  bad  spellers,  on  the  ground  that  if  a  child  cannot 
learn  to  spell,  it  is  well  to  locate  the  difficulty  before  trying  to  deal  with 
the  case.  Knowledge  of  spelling  begins  with  perception  through  eye  or 
ear,  and  ends  with  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  memories.  Miss 
Adelaide  Wycofif,  of  the  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  has  made  careful 
tests  in  this  direction,  and  through  a  comparison  of  the  eye  and  ear 
series  of  tests  made,  she  brings  out  the  facts,  that  (1.)  Many  consti- 
tutionally bad  spellers  have  defective  sight,  some  defective  hearing. 
(2.)  The  same  causes  that  have  operated  to  impair  the  sight  or 
the  hearing,  have  frequently  impaired  the  retentive  power. 

The  Iowa  Society  for  Child  Study  has  been  making  investigations 
along  the  line  of  eye-mindedness  and  ear-mindedness.  It  is  thought 
that  those  pupils  who  are  called  eye-minded,  i.  e.,  those  who  flash  the 
letters  of  a  word  before  the  mind's  eye,  are  the  best  spellers,  and  if 
these  investigations  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  the  society  will  take 
steps  to  develop  eye-mindedness  in  poor  spellers.  In  this  work  the 
society  has  prepared  three  tests :  auditory,  visual,  and  audo-visual, 
which  are  sent  out  to  the  various  teachers,  asking  them  to  try  them  on 
their  pupils  and  return  the  results  obtained  to  the  secretary  of  the 
society. 

Although  taste  and  smell  have  never  been  very  fully  studied,  they 
are  senses  which  are  peculiarly  open  to  education.  *'  If  good  water 
could  be  distinguished  from  bad,"  says  one  writer,  '*  by  the  average 
individual  as  well  as  it  is  by  the  horse,  many  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and 
diphtheria  would  be  avoided."  The  same  holds  for  smells  which  are 
invaluable  criteria  of  unhygienic  surroundings.  The  observations  which 
have  been  made  on  these  senses  show  nasal  diseases  that  seem  to  be 
strangely  associated  with  weakness  of  memory  and  attention,  to  be 
more  common  than  supposed. 

To  turn  now  to  the  ethical  study  of  children.  Not  much  has  been 
done  along  the  line  to  find  out  what  kind  of  moral  ideas  children  have, 
yet  some  investigations  made  in  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Osbom,  are  very  interesting  and  perhaps  instructive.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  ethical  study,  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  eleven  years  was  selected.     Two  questions  were  pre- 
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sented  to  the  class,  the  answers  to  which  were  to  be  written  and  handed 
to  the  teacher.  For  the  boys,  the  questions  were :  *'  What  must  a  boy 
do  to  be  called  a  good  boy,  and  what  must  he  do  to  be  called  a  bad  boy  ?  " 
Two  similar  questions  were  given  to  the  girls.  The  answers  were  sub- 
jected to  a  careful  examination.  Separate  lists  were  made  of  the  sev- 
eral acts  or  kinds  of  conduct  which  in  the  opinion  of  each  constituted 
the  good  or  the  bad  boy ;  the  good  or  the  bad  girl.  The  results  gath- 
ered from  the  examination  of  these  papers  are  both  interesting  and 
significant.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  .that  these  judgments  are 
spontaneous  and  do  not  represent  such  conclusions  as  might  have  been 
obtained  by  the  careful  questioning  of  the  teacher. 

^^  The  papers  make  it  clear,"  says  Mr.  Osborn,  ^^  that  the  moral  ideas 
of  children  are  chiefly  concerned  with  concrete  acts ;  at  the  same  time 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  they  have  developed  some  power  of 
abstracting  and  generalizing.  The  good  boy  is  one  who  ''minds  his 
mother"  or  "teacher,"  one  who  ''does  not  quarrel,"  etc.  The  bad 
girl  is  described  as  one  who  "tells  stories,"  " quarrels  with  her  play- 
mates," "  is  not  good  at  home,"  etc. 

In  all  of  the  papers  the  two  virtues  most  frequently  mentioned  as 
essential  to  the  good  boy  or  the  good  girl  are  obedience  and  truthful- 
ness ;  the  former,  however,  seems  to  be  more  important  than  the  latter. 

These  papers  furnish  a  confirmation  of  what  has  been  frequently 
noted,  that  to  young  children,  right  is  what  is  permitted  and  wrong 
what  is  forbidden.  Several  boys  characterize  the  good  boy  as  one  who 
does  not  "  smoke  or  fight,"  or  "  play  hookey,"  and  the  girls  in  a 
similar  way  describe  the  good  girl  as  one  who  "  does  not  whisper  in 
school,"  or  "  make  a  noise  on  a  rainy  day,"  or  "drum  on  the  piano." 

Such  inquiries  as  these  furnish  invaluable  data  to  the  teacher  for  a 
better  acquaintanceship  with  the  individual  pupil.  They  suggest  the 
importance  of  high  ideals  for  children,  both  in  school  and  at  home. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  sketch  briefly  some  of  the  aims  and  methods  of 
the  great  child-study  movement,  which  is,  like  the  child  himself,  still 
young  and  immature,  but  bound  to  grow.  Last  summer,  in  Chicago, 
after  a  crowded  three  days'  meeting,  with  a  full  program  on  Child- 
Study,  a  national  society  was  organized,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  have 
an  active  branch  in  every  city  and  unite  parents,  teachers,  physicians 
and  others,  in  collecting  material  to  help  in  this  movement  which  is 
(in  Doctor  Burnham's  terse  phrase),  "directly  for  the  sake  of  the 
teacher,  indirectly  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  and  incidentally  for  the 
sake  of  science." 
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A   FAMILY  OF  EDUCATORS. 

.HODONALD  FURMAN,  RAMSEY,  S.  C 

PROBABLY  few  families  in  the  South  have  furnished  more  educat- 
ors than  the  Furmans  of  South  Carolina.  Other  prominent  per- 
sons benides  educators  have  been  produced  by  this  family,  but  the  aim 
of  this  brief  article  will  be  to  show  the  record  of  the  family  in  educa- 
tional matters  and  none  but  educators,  or  those  identified  with  educa- 
tion, will  be  mentioned. 

Wood  Furman,  founder  of  the  family,  was  a  native  of  Long  Island 
and  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  New  York  City. 
He  became  a  settler  of  South  Carolina  and  for  about  five  years  had 
•charge  of  a  colonial  school  in  that  province.  He  was  also  engaged  in 
planting  and  surveying.     His  death  occurred  in  1783. 

Richard  Furman,  D.  D.,  son  of  Wood,  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  name.  He  was  an  eminent  Baptist  clergyman  and  deserves  men- 
tion here  on  account  of  his  warm  interest  in  education,  especially  minis* 
terial  education.  Mr.  Colyer  Meriwether,  in  his  ^^  History  of  Higher 
Education  in  South  Carolina,"  justly  speaks  of  Dr.  Richard  Furman  as 
^^  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  "  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  United 
^States  and  '^  a  man  of  broad  views  and  far-reaching  purposes."  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Baptist  Triennial  Convention,  which  met 
in  Philadelphia  in  1814,  and  was  also  the  originator  and  first  president 
-of  the  South  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention.  He  died  in  1825,  at 
which  time  he  had  been  for  over  thirty-five  years  the  Baptist  pastor  in 
the  city  of  Charleston. 

Wood  Furman,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  prominent  educator  of 
South  Carolina.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island, 
:and  at  one  time  was  at  the  head  of  what  is  now  the  Charleston  (S.  C), 
College,  and  was  also  a  professor  in  the  Beaufort  (S.  C),  College. 
Besides  this,  he  taught  at  other  places  and  was  also  a  writer,  being  the 
author  of  a  valuable  little  historical  work  entitled  '^  A  History  of  the 
Charleston  Association  of  Baptist  Churches  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina."   He  died  in  Tennessee,  in  1840. 

Samuel  Furman,  D.  D.,  half-brother  of  the  preceding,  was  an  elo- 
quent and  learned  Baptist  clergyman  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  professor  in  the  Furman  Theological  Institution  (now  Fur- 
man University  of  Greenville,  S.  C.)  His  death  occurred  in  South 
Carolina,  in  1877. 
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James  G.  Furman,  D.  D.,  brother  of  Samuel,  was  the  most  distin- 
gaished  of  all  the  Furmans  as  an  educator,  being  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  that  profession  in  the  South.  He  was  also  a  distinguished 
Baptist  clergyman  of  South  Carolina.  Five  times  he  was  a  yice-presi> 
dent  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  seven  times  president  of 
the  South  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention.  He  was  also  a  religious 
editor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  ^^  Secession  Convention"  of 
South  Carolina.  For  many  years  he  was  connected  with  Furman  Uni- 
versity and  thirty  years  of  that  time  he  was  presiding  officer  as  chair- 
man of  the  University  faculty  or  as  president.  He  died  in  1891,  being 
over  eighty  years  old.  In  a  long  editorial  on  his  death,  a  leading  South 
Carolina  newspaper  said:  <'  Age  did  not  diminish  his  mental  faculties 
and  he  was  to  the  last  a  power  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  through 
the  press  and  in  council.  He  was  loved  and  honored  as  few  men  are. 
His  memory  will  go  down  among  those  of  the  state's  greatest  men." 

Thomas  B.  Furman,  son  of  the  second  Wood  Furman,  was  for  thirty- 
eight  years  a  teacher  in  South  America  and  Tennessee.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Mexican  war  and  was  wounded  at  La  Puebla.  He  died 
in  Tennessee,  in  1891. 

His  brother,  James  L.  Furman,  of  Louisiana,  is  a  wrjter  and  for 
years  was  a  teacher  in  a  school  and  an  academy.  His  half-brother, 
Richard  Furman,  was  a  teacher  for  many  yeai-s  in  Alabama,  in  which 
state  he  died,  in  1883. 

Charles  M.  Furman,  son  of  Dr.  James  C.  Furman,  is  professor  in  the 
Clemson  Agricultural  College,  a  state  institution  of  learning  in  South, 
Carolina.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  army.  Since  the  war 
he  was  for  several  years  a  professor  in  Bethel  College,  Kentucky,  and 
he  has  also  practiced  law  in  South  Carolina.  In  1891,  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  English  at  Clemson  College. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  can  be  mentioned  here  that  Misses  Lily 
and  Ida  Whitaker,  who  are  prominently  identified  with  education  in 
New  Orleans,  are  granddaughters  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Furman.  Both 
of  these  ladies  are  also  writers,  and  Miss  Lily  is  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  plays.  She  is  principal  of  a  large  public  school  and  is  also  pres- 
ident of  the  New  Orleans  College  or  Oratory  and  Elocution — the  only 
school  of  oratory  chartered  south  of  Baltimore. 
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SCHNEIDER'S    VIEW  SUSTAINED. 

Editor  of  Education: 

In  regard  to  the  controversy  between  Professor  O'Shea  and  H.  G. 
Schneider  as  to  what  the  eye  sees,  perhaps  my  view  of  the  subject,  that 
of  the  physician,  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  scattered  all  over  our  country. 

After  a  careful  reading  of  Professor  O'Shea's  article  and  of  the  quota- 
tions therein,  and  comparison  of  the  psychologies  and  the  results  of  my 
pathologic  studies,  I  wish  to  say  this :  So  much  fluttering  shows  a  hit. 
Schneider  is  right ;  the  eye  comprehends  or  receives  more  impressions 
than  mere  modifications  of  color,  light  and  shade.  It  receives  innumer- 
able, and  many  unknown  and  undescribed  impressions,  in  unknown 
ways,  and  on  unknown  ganglia.  The  impressions  to  each  eye  are  rela- 
tive to  the  receiver  and  relative  to  the  sending  object,  differing  in  each 
individual  case  of  vision. 

The  portrayal  of  those  impressions  is  an  indi\iduality  and  such  por- 
trayal  will  not  suggest  to  another  the  characteristics  and  qualities  which 
would  appear  if  he  were  viewing  the  real  object  but  will  only  suggest 
such  views  of  the  real  object  as  are  harmonious  to  the  viewer.  We 
see  what  we  desire  to  see  as  we  hear  what  we  like  to  hear,  all  else  being 
noise. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  M.  Briggs,  M.D., 
Member  Brooklyn   Institute, 

829  Hancock  Stieet, 
Feb.  6,  1897.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Mankato,  Minn.,  Feb.  15,  1897. 

Messrs.  Kasson  and  Palmer  : 

Gentlemen, —  In  the  issue  for  November  last,  the  writer  of  the 
article  '^  Some  Differences  of  Mispronunciation,"  objects  to  the  use  of 
the  expression  ^^^had  better  J*'  He  does  not  say  wherein  the  form  is  faulty. 
Nor  does  he  suggest  a  substitute  for  it.  A  revision  occasionally  heard 
of  the  phrase  is  ^*- would  better,**  But  the  latter  is,  to  my  ear,  a  provincial- 
ism, while  ^^had  better"  is  standard  English.  If  the  usage  of  the  best 
writers  is  to  be  taken  as  authority, —  and  I  do  not  know  what  other 
standard  could  be  maintained, —  had  better  is  ancient,  and  still,  to-day, 
honorable  English.     Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  essay  on  The  I\Ancti(m  of 
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QriHdsm^  Bays,  '^Is  it  trae  that  Johnson  had  better  have  gone  on  pro- 
ducing more  Irenes  instead  of  writing  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  ?"  Raskin, 
in  the  preface  to  Sesame  and  Lilies,  says,  '*  Yoa  had  better  make  some 

«****»  eflPorts  to  get  quit  of  them."  The  Century 
Dictionary  quotes  Goldsmith  as  saying,  ^^You  had  as  good  make  a 
point  of  first  giving  way  yourself,"  and  Marlowe.  '*  You  had  better 
leave  your  folly." 

The  phrase  is  analogous  to  the  reputable  old  English  expression  to 
have  liefer,  and  is  related  to  the  respectable  modern  forms  had  as  lief 
and  had  rather.  The  grammatical  construction  of  all  these  phrases  is 
explained  by  William  Dwight  Whitney  in  his  Essentials  of  English 
Orammar,  section  450,  e.  Mr.  Whitney  treats  the  verb,  had,  as  a 
preterite  subjunctive,  and  the  following  comparative  as  a  modifier  of  the 
verb.  Respectfully  yours, 

Gertrude  Darling. 
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The  new  education  bill,  Mr.  Balfour's  bill,  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  February  1,  provides  for  an  extra  grant  of  5  sh.  per  capita  of 
attendance  to  voluntary  schools  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  1 7  sh.  6  d. 
limit ;  that  is  the  clause  of  the  education  law  limiting  government  aid  to 
the  specified  amount  per  capita  of  attendance  unless  local  appropriations 
exceed  that  rate.  Board  schools  are  excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
the  new  bill.  It  is  certain  that  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  include  the 
poorer  board  schools  but  with  what  result  cannot  be  forecast. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  department  of  public  instruction  has  instituted  special 
prizes  to  be  awarded  to  teachers  who  with  most  zeal  and  success  pro- 
mote the  special  courses  of  instruction  for  adults.  These  prizes  consist 
of  medals  accompanied  with  a  money  bonus  of  from  82Q  to  $60.  The 
medals  are  as  follows  : 

20  medals  of  silver  gilt  with  bonus  of  860. 

60       "       ''  bronze  "       ''    10. 

The  officers  of  the  department  of  primary  instruction  over  which  M. 
Ferdinand  Buisson  has  presided  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  offered 
him  a  commemorative  testimonial  apropos  of  his  recent  transference  to 
the  chair  of  pedagogics  at  the  Sorbonne. 
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At  the  instance  of  the  famous  engraver,  M.  Boty,  it  was  decided  that 
the  most  appropriate  testimonial  would  be  a  bronze  plaque  bearing  the 
same  designs  as  the  silver  medal  for  teachers.  This  was  executed  with 
great  skill  and  presented  to  M.  Buisson  on  the  opening  of  his  lectures  at 
the  Sorbonne. 

DNIVERSITT   NOTES. 

Under  the  recent  law  conferring  upon  the  French  faculties  the  title, 
organic  character  and,  in  a  measure,  the  independence  of  univeraities, 
the  most  flourishing  after  Paris  is  the  University  of  Lyons  of  which  M. 
Compayr6  was  recently  made  the  rector.  Its  annual  income  from  fees 
will  be  about  t20,000.  Among  extensions  contemplated  are  the  en- 
largement of  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  and  of  the  faculty  of 
science,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  construction  of  a  chemical  insti- 
tute, in  which  will  be  reunited  the  various  chemistry  services  of  the  two 
above  named  faculties.  The  already  flourishing  ^'  School  of  Commercial 
and  Agricultural  Chemistry  "  will  be  also  installed  in  this  new  building. 
The  erection  of  this  institute  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  commenced  next 
spring,  and  the  cost  is  calculated  at  9300,000,  but  the  municipality  will 
give  the  site,  valued  at  180,000,  and  possibly  other  aid.  The  depart- 
ment has  voted  910,000,  and  the  state,  it  is  hoped,  will  contribute  over 
9125,000.  According  to  M.  Compayr^,  while  laboratory  research  will 
not  be  neglected,  the  University  will  seek  ^'to  incorporate  itself  more 
and  more  with  the  industrial  city  "  and  ^^  develop  the  technical  instruc- 
tion that  may  serve  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  a 
great  city  of  half  a  million  souls.  The  rector  announces  farther  a  dona- 
tion of  920,000  from  M.  Auguste  Falcoux,  a  L^^ons  banker  The  uses 
are  specified  as  follows :  Every  two  years  a  prize  of  $200  is  to  be  given 
to  the  students  of  each  of  the  four  faculties  —  literature,  science,  law 
and  medicine  who  present  the  best  essay  on  a  current  subject.  Every 
two  years  also  instruments  may  be  purchased  for  the  science  and  medical 
faculties.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years  the  University  is  to  control  the 
capital  for  the  interests  of  science. 

It  is  reported  that  a  number  of  professors  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
have  sought  the  approval  of  the  Universit}'  Senate  for  a  university  ex- 
tension movement  and  that  the  same  course  has  been  pursued  at  Jena 
and  Leipsic.  According  to  the  London  Timea^  the  effort  has  met  with 
intense  opposition.  It  is  urged  among  other  objections  that  the  persons 
who  are  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  provision  would  only  receive 
from  the  proposed  lectures  a  most  superficial  kind  of  instruction.  It 
might  be  rejoined  that  in  a  countrj*  where  elementary  education  is  uni- 
versal that  would  be  the  fault  of  the  lecturers. 
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The  general  conditions  under  which  students  are  admitted  to  the 
courses  of  advanced  studj'  and  research  recently  organized  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  (England) ,  are  as  follows  :  — 

Graduates  of  other  universities,  twenty  years  of  age  or  upward,  who 
comply  with  the  specified  requirements  may  be  admitted  to  the  univer- 
sity as  ^^  Advanced  Students/'  and  are  thereby  placed  on  a  footing  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  ordinary  undergraduates.  They  ma}'  for  one  or 
more  terms  pursue  courses  of  advanced  study  or  research,  literary  or 
scientific,  under  the  direclion  of  the  University  teachers,  without  follow- 
ing the  usual  courses  of  study  and  examinations  required  for  the  degree* 
of  the  University.  They  may  become  members  of  certain  colleges  with- 
out fblfllling  the  same  conditions  as  are  imposed  on  junior  students,  and 
their  collegiate  status  is  assimilated  to  that  of  students  who  have  taken 
their  first  degree  in  the  University. 

Advanced  students  who  desire  to  obtain  a  certificate  testifying  to 
their  proficiency  in  research,  or  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  (B.  A.)  or  Bachelor  of  Law  (LL.  B.),  are  enabled  to  do  so  under 
special  conditions.  They  are  exempted  from  the  '^  Previous  Examina- 
tion "in  classics,  mathematics,  etc.,  which  is  usually  passed  by  other 
candidates  in  their  first  term  of  residence.  They  may  obtain  the  ^'  Cer- 
tificate of  Research  *'  after  residing  for  three  terms  (one  academical 
year),  and  when  they  have  completed  six  terms'  residence  they  are  ad- 
missible to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Advanced  students  who  do- 
not  pnrsue  a  course  of  research  may  in  their  third  or  some  subsequent 
term  of  residence  become  candidates  for  certain  parts  of  the  ^^  Tripos"' 
(Honor)  Examinations,  and  ha\ing  satisfied  the  Examiners  are,  after 
residence  for  six  terms  in  all,  admissible  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  or 
LL.  B.  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  not  required  that  the  six  terms  should 
be  consecutive.  Having  been  admitted  to  one  of  these  degrees,  they 
may  proceed  to  higher  degrees  under  the  same  conditions  as  other  stu- 
dents. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Prof.  Emil  Du  Bois-Reymond,  the  eminent 
professor  of  physiolog}*  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  Dav}'- Faraday  Research  Laboratorj-,  established  and  equipped  at 
London  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Mond,  was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
December  22.  The  building  adjoins  the  Royal  Institution,  to  which  the 
founder  has  entrusted  its  control.  The  endowment  is  sufiicient  to  pro- 
vide for  all  current  expenses.  It  is  to  open  to  men  and  women  of  all 
schools  who  can  satisfy  the  committee  that  they  are  able  to  undertake 
original  research  in  pure  and  physical  chemistry.    It  is  declared  to  be 
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the  ODly  pnblic  laborator}'  in  the  world  devoted  solely  to  researcti  in  pure 
soieDce. 

Lord  Rajleigh  and  Professor  Dewar  have  consented  to  assume  direct- 
orships of  the  laboratories  without  remuneration. 

The  Prussian  government  has  voted  912,000  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  for  investigations  with  the  Rontgen  rays. 

The  body  of  M.  Pasteur  which  for  the  fifteen  months  since  his  death 
has  been  reposing  at  Notre  Dame,  was  consigned  to  its  final  resting 
place  December  26.  A  crypt  has  been  erected  by  the  family  of  the 
great  savant  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  and  here  the  final  interment  waa 
made  with  ceremonies  not  less  impressive  than  those  of  the  original 
fhneral  and  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  company  of  scientists  and 
statesmen.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  floral  tributes  A*om  English, 
Russian  and  French  societies  and  representatives  from  these  countriea 
made  appropriate  addresses  after  the  burial. 

A.    T.    8. 
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To  aocommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Editcatiom  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  colamns. 

Jewels  from  the  quarry  of  the  mind,  flowers  from  the  garden  of  the  gods  are 
found  in  Hoyt^s  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations;  the  most  sumptuous^ 
the  most  comprehensive,  elaborate  and  usable  book  of  its  kind  published.  Gath- 
ered and  classified  under  topical  headings  are  upwards  of  80,000  quotations,  every 
one  of  which  is  a  brilliant,  every  one  for  use.  The  title  ^*Practicar*  is  consist- 
ently lived  up  to  in  the  quotations,  for  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  book  fails 
to  disclose  any  quotations  that  are  in  it  simply  because  they  are  pretty  or  are  hy 
some  noted  author  or  are  used  merely  to  help  to  swell  the  number  of  selections. 
There  is  not  a  quotation  in  the  Cyclopedia  that  is  not  practical,  purposeful,  worth 
being  preserved  and  remembered.  This  is  strong  commendation,  but  the  editors 
have  done  their  work  so  well  that  every  student  and  literary  worker  will,  if  the 
book  is  owned  and  used,  give  cordial  assent  to  the  statement.  Not  only  has  every 
quotation  been  carefully  selected,  but  it  has  been  placed  with  the  nicest  discrimi- 
nation and  judgment  under  a  heading  that  wiU  give  the  reader  and  seeker  the 
greatest  and  promptest  help.  There  are  more  than  700  of  these  topical  headings, 
the  topics  following  each  other  in  alphebetical  order.  This  plan  of  topical  head- 
ings is  so  convenient  and  eminently  practical  that  the  wonder  is  no  other  editor, 
prior  to  Mr.  Hoyt,  ever  devised  the  scheme.  The  commonly  employed  arrange- 
ment of  all  such  books  is  that  by  authors;  witness,  Bartlett's,  a  book  that  has  been 
accepted  because  there  was  no  better  one.  In  HoyVs  the  ** author"  is  not  disre- 
garded, for  in  the  appendix  is  to  be  found  a  complete  list  of  all  the  authors  quoted, 
with  the  full  name,  the  nativity,  a  few  words  to  characterize  each,  the  date  of  birth, 
and,  if  dead,  the  date  of  death.  Under  the  name  of  each  author  the  pages  are  given 
where  the  quotations  used  are  to  be  found.  The  appendix  further  contains  prov.. 
erbe  from  the  Latin,  French,  German  and  other  modem  foreign   languages,  each 
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followed  by  its  English  translation.  There  is  also  a  fall  \\gf>jot  Latin  law  terms  and 
their  translations.  The  concordance  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  one  of  its  kind 
ever  made.  There  are  over  86,000  lines  in  it,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  one 
to  seek  for  a  quotation  and  be  anable  to  find  it,  if  it  is  in  the  book,  by  consulting 
the  concordance.  It  is  a  marvel  of  handiness  and  skill.  So  many  are  the  excellent 
features  of  this  standard  work  that  one  must  have  the  book  for  constant  use  to 
fully  appreciate  them  all.  It  is  unique  in  its  fulness,  strong  in  its  accuracy,  perfect 
in  its  arrangement,  elegant  in  its  make-up,  superb  in  its  typography  and  binding, 
and  in  every  way  the  most  convenient,  satisfactory,  helpful  and  usable  book  for 
teachers,  students  and  literaiy  workers.  There  is  a  place  for  it  in  every  school, 
home  and  public  library,  and  it  should  occupy  its  place  at  once.  New  York :  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company. 

English  Synonyms  and  Antonyms,  by  James  E.  Fernald,  is  a  work  of  nearly 
600  pages,  prepared  by  one  who  has  made  a  profound  study  of  this  subject  and 
whose  authority  is  firmly  established.  In  taking  up  the  book  one  instinctively 
thinks  of  one^s  Crabb  and  comparisons  are  at  once  made  between  these  works. 
Orabb  has  for  many  years  been  a  household  book ;  its  virtues  have  been  recog^ 
nized,  its  defects  noted  and  lamented.  But  in  spite  of  its  defects,  in  spite  of  its 
inconsistencies,  in  spite  of  its  short  comings,  it  has  steadily  held  its  own  and  will 
be  on  the  shelf  with  all  books  of  like  nature.  In  Dr.  Fernald*s  book  we  note  a 
pronounced  departure  from  established  order  of  arrangement  Words  are  arranged, 
not  by  subjects,  not  haphazard,  but  as  in  a  dictionary,  or  alphabetically.  By  Dr. 
Femald^s  plan,  a  group  of  synonyms  is  taken,  and  from  this  one  word  is  selected, 
its  meaning  clearly  defined,  and  to  it  all  the  other  words  in  the  group  are  referred. 
This  arrangement  serves  materially  to  restrict  the  list  of  words,  making  it  elemen- 
tary in  scope  and  extent.  Indeed,  the  compiler  seems  to  have  in  mind  the  text- 
book character  of  the  work,  for  when  it  is  compared  with  any  book  of  a  similar 
nature  its  handbook  features  predominate.  Upwards  of  125  pages  of  the  book  are 
devoted  to  the  requirements  of  a  text-book.  A  series  of  exercises  is  given  in 
which  are  included  questions  accompanied  by  quotations  from  the  best  authors, 
with  blanks  to  be  filled  in  by  the  student.  We  may  question  the  value  of  such  a 
feature  in  so  comprehensive  and  bulky  a  volume.  The  writer  and  speaker  will 
have  little  leisure  to  make  use  of  this  part  of  the  book,  and  it  is  too  large  and 
costly  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  in  schools.  A  more  preferable  plan  would  have 
been  to  give  this  large  space  to  further  expansions  of  synonyms,  and  if  demand 
existed  for  a  text-book  on  synonyms,  a  smaller  and  more  compact  book  could  have 
been  made.  In  making  his  definitions,  Dr.  Fernald  gives  evidence  of  his  wide 
scholarship  and  still  wider  powers  of  discrimination.  He  makes  sharp  and  lucid 
and  precise  the  differences  between  the  words  of  a  group,  and  he  defines  the  key- 
word in  terms  that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  There  is  no  labored  effort 
after  intricacy  of  thought ;  no  striving  to  discover  in  a  word  what  it  does  not  hold 
in  its  content.  He  takes  words  as  they  are  and  as  they  are  used,  groups  them  and 
defines  them  and  contrasts  them,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  when  one  is  in  doubt 
as  to  the  right  or  wrong  use  of  a  word,  or  as  to  which  word  to  employ  to  express  a 
particular  idea,  a  reference  to  the  book  will  afford  instant  and  satisfactory  relief. 
For  all  that  Dr.  Fernald  has  given  in  his  book  there  is  commendation,  but  there 
must  be  expressed  the  regret  that  the  work  is  not  more  comprehensive,  that  he  has 
left  out  so  much  that  those  who  really  need  to  consult  such  a  book  ought  to  find  in 
It.    In  some  respects  the  work  is  notable  for  what  it  leaves  out ;  made  necessary. 
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however,  by  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  book,  which  was  to  make  it  first  of  all 
strong  in  its  educational  features.  The  antonyms,  some  4,000  in  number,  are  a 
striking  and  valuable  feature.  They  are  given  with  every  group  of  synonyms,  and 
supply  direct  and  perfect  contrasts  ;  they  render  the  user  of  the  book  independent 
of  Roget,  although  they  lack  the  fulness  of  word  and  phrase  of  the  Thesaurus. 
We  give  the  book  a  cordial  welcome ;  it  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literatus 
and  the  student,  and  will  from  them  receive  the  meed  it  deserves.  It  is  pronounc- 
edly in  advance  over  any  works  of  its  kind  published.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Thb  Mastery  of  Books,  by  Henry  Lyman  Koopman,  librarian  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, is  a  book  that  appeals  at  once  to  the  interest  of  every  reader.  Its  very 
title  is  attractive,  and  an  examination  of  its  contents  soon  convinces  one  that  here 
is  a  work  that  meets  the  needs  and  wishes  of  all  who  would  make  their  reading 
profitable.  The  author  knows  books  and  he  knows  human  nature;  he  knows  the 
real  from  the  trashy  and  he  knows  what  the  average  boy  and  girl  do  read  and  what 
they  ought  to  read.  One  may  learn  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  book  by  the 
tides  of  its  chapters:  "  Why  and  How  Much  to  Read ";  "  What  to  Read ";  **  How 
to  Read'';  "Reference  Books  and  Catalogues";  "Periodicals";  "Memory  and 
Note-taking";  "Language  Study  ";  "Place  of  the  Library  in  Education";  "Read- 
ing Courses ";  "  Classified  List  of  Books";  "Books  on  the  Subject  of  Reading." 
In  these  chapters  Mr.  Koopman  gives  the  result  of  his  extensive  reading  and  study, 
his  observations  on  men  and  books,  his  reflections  on  the  kinds  of  books  that  are 
worth  the  reading,  and  many  valuable  thoughts  on  the  value  of  reading,  kinds  of 
books  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth,  with  explicit  directions  for  the  right 
use  of  books.  For  the  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl,  this  book  is  peerless;  it  is  a  mine 
of  information,  encouragement  and  guidance.  Not  the  least  valuable  chapter  in 
the  book  is  that  on  periodicals.  In  these  days  when  the  quick  transmission  of 
thought  is  the  desideratum  the  newspaper  is  the  readiest  vehicle  for  this  purpose 
and  its  use  or  misuse  is  a  vital  question  with  most  parents.  The  author's  views  on 
the  use  of  newspapers  are  valuable  and  timely.  The  style  of  the  book  is  delightful; 
it  is  easy  reading  and  any  one  old  enough  to  read  a  book  will  find  this  as  interest- 
ing and  instructive  as  any  novel  or  essay.  It  is  a  book  for  the  school  and  the 
family.    New  York:  American  Book  Co.     Price  90  cents. 

The  English  Constitution,  A  Commentary  on  its  Nature  and  Growth,  by 
Jesse  Macy,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  Iowa  College.  This  is  a 
scholarly  work,  written  in  a  commendably  simple  style,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
translate  into  American  forms  of  speech  the  best  British  works  on  this  subject  and 
to  explain  the  rise  of  the  present  forms  of  government  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  other  books  on  this  subject,  but  rather  as  a  commentary 
to  facilitate  their  use.  It  is  "a  selection  of  such  facts,  incidents  and  opinions"  as 
the  author  judges  will  be  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  present  constitution. 
It  is  a  book  of  over  five  hundred  pages  divided  into  two  parts,  describing  the 
Nature  and  the  Growth  of  the  constitution,  respectively.  Much  clear  light  is  shed 
on  the  origin  of  many  of  our  own  customs  and  institutions,  which  are  largely 
derived  from  the  experience  of  our  cousins  across  the  water,  and  the  substantial 
unity  of  the  great  English  and  American  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
strongly  brought  out  This  discussion  is  timely.  The  work  is  a  noble  one  and 
will  be  found  interesting  by  the  general  reader  and  extremely  helpful  to  all  students 
of  political  economy  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  New  York  :  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $2.00. 
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Samaktha  in  Europe  is  Josiah  Allen's  wife's  latest  book  and  is  as  racy,  sensible 
and  mirth  provoking  as  any  of  her  previous  books.  And  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal  when  we  recall  Samantha's  experiences  Among  the  Brethren,  At  the  World's 
Fair,  and  At  Saratoga.  Josiah  Allen's  wife  (Marietta  HoUey)  is  a  marvellous 
woman  in  her  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  her  solid  common  sense  in  her  ability 
to  extract  tons  of  good  natured  fun  out  of  any  and  every  situation.  She  easily 
bears  off  the  honors  whether  holding  back  Josiah  from  his  vigorous  efforts  to  make 
a  fool  of  himself,  or  holding  Martin  up  to  ridicule,  or  the  customs  of  foreigners. 
She  and  Josiah  manage  to  see  a  great  deal.  She  and  Al  Faizi  have  a  vast  number 
of  emotions  as  they  consider  the  misery  and  suffering  caused  by  drink  and  by  the 
cruelty  of  wicked  men.  She  mingles  in  about  equal  doses  homely  wisdom,  shrewd 
observation,  intelligent  appreciation  of  all  that  is  worth  seeing  and  side-splitting 
merriment.  And  there  is  not  a  little  pathos  in  this  book  and  earnest  pleading  that 
old  wrongs  may  be  righted  and  men  learn  to  feel  for  their  fellows  and  lighten  their 
burdens.  What  a  generous,  large  hearted,  noble  acting  soul  Samantha  is.  Bless- 
ings on  her!  Her  books  are  full  of  strength  and  sunshine  and  hope.  They  help 
us  on  towards  the  better  era  whose  coming  light  gilds  the  hill  tops.  May  Saman- 
tha's  tribe  rapidly  increase.  The  book  is  a  large  one,  well  bound,  and  has  some 
very  pat  illustrations.    New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

Thb  Stort  of  the  Innumerable  Company,  and  Other  Sketches,  by  David 
Starr  Jordan,  president  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  is  a  volume  made 
up  of  separate  sketches,  historical  or  allegorical,  having  in  some  degree  a  bond  of 
union  in  the  idea  of  the  ** higher  sacrifice."  There  are  eight  sketches,  the  caption 
of  the  first  giving  the  title  to  the  book.  The  other  titles  are  The  Story  of  the 
Passion,  The  Calif oniia  of  the  Padre,  Conquest  of  Jupiter  Pen,  The  Last  of  the 
Puritans,  A  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Poets,  Nature-Study  and  Moral  Culture,  The 
Higher  Sacrifice,  and  The  Bubbles  of  Saki.  In  each  of  these  essays  is  evidenced 
the  author's  profound  scholarship  and  masterful  mind.  He  thinks  deeply  and 
gives  his  thought  |orth  with  rare  power  and  briUiancy .  A  philosopher,  scientist, 
teacher,  poet,  the  author  has  put  his  living  thoughts  into  words  and  they  breathe 
and  pulse  as  with  life.  They  merit  extensive  reading  and  deep  pondering.  San 
Francisco:  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company. 

HoBEA  Ballou,  2nd,  D.  D.,  His  Origin,  Life  and  Letters,  by  Hosea  Starr 
Ballon.  This  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  really  great  man,  a  man  whose  life  has  a 
historical  significance  besides  being  interesting  and  stimulating  because  of  what  he 
was,  namely,  one  of  Nature's  noblemen;  a  man  of  massive  intellect,  spotless 
character  and  brilliant  wit,  whom  to  know  even  through  his  biography,  is  to 
admire,  and  admiring  to  imitate  in  a  struggle  for  nobler  living.  Such  books  must 
do  good  in  holding  up  to  the  men  and  women  of  today  the  examples  of  the  most 
earnest  lives  of  a  former  generation.  Irrespective  of  creed  or  political  faith,  all 
will  accord  to  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Ballou  the  high  estimate  of  perfect  sincerity  and 
noble  accomplishment.  He  was  the  first  President  of  Tufts  College,  and  in  educa- 
tional circles,  as  well  as  in  the  Universalist  denomination,  exerted  an  influence 
which  was  more  than  provincial.  His  grandson,  the  compiler  of  this  biography, 
is  fitted  by  nature  and  by  grace  for  the  delicate  task  which  he  modestly  says  he  has 
performed  as  an  ** avocation."  The  result  is  a  volume  of  which  all  New  England 
will  be  proud.    Boston  :  E.  P.  Guild  &  Company.     $2.60. 

Correction.  In  our  review  last  month  of  English  Language  and  its  Grammar 
by  Mrs.  Irene  M.  Mead,  Winona,  Minn.,  the  name  was  inadvertently  printed  — 
Irene  M.  Head.     We  gladly  correct  the  mistake. 
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Will  S.  Monroe,  one  of  our  esteemed  contributors,  formerly  of  California,  but 
now  instructor  in  pedagogy  and  pyschology  at  Westfield,  sends  us  several  of  his 
papers  which  have  been  put  up  in  pamphlet  form.  One  is  on  Febblb-mindbd 
OuiLDREW  IN  THE  PuBLic  ScHooLS.  Another  is  a  full  and  admirably  arranged 
BiBLiooRiLPUY  OF  Henry  Barnard.  We  are  very  glad  this  work  has  been  done 
and  so  well  done.  He  also  furnishes  us  the  valuable  outlines  of  his  Saturday 
Teachers'  Class  on  Child  Study. 

An  Essay  on  Robert  Burns,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  has  been  edited  with  notes 
and  an  introduction,  and  added  to  the  Eclectic  English  Classics  series.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  Carlyle*s  essays  and  its  subject  is  one  that  appeals 
strongly  to  the  heart  of  every  student.  The  notes  are  interesting  and  helpful,  and 
the  introduction,  which  deals  both  with  Carlyle  and  Burns,  is  replete  with  sug- 
^stive  thought  and  valuable  information.     New  York:  American  Book  Co. 

Mannie  Brown,  by  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford  (for  dfteen  years  principal  of 
Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  Athens,  Ga.),  is  a  love  story  in  lightest  vein,  but  withal  pure, 
€levating  and  interesting.  It  describes  various  incidents  in  the  lives  of  a  school 
^rl  and  a  college  boy,  and  has  some  pleasant  character  touches  illustrating  the 
quaint  lives  of  Georgia  ^*  darkeys '\  Buffalo,  K.  Y. :  The  Peter  Paul  Book 
Company. 

Kos.  102,  '3  &  ^4  of  The  Riverside  Literature  Series  are  respectively  Macau- 
lay's  Essays  on  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  the  same  author's  Essay  on  Milton,  and  his 
Life  and  Writings  of  Addison.  The  books  of  this  series  have  attained  a  deserved 
popularity. 

The  Story  of  tiik  Chosen  People,  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  is  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  told  in  the  simple  style  in  which  the  same  author  has  related  the 
lives  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The  leading  historic  characters  of  the 
Hebrew  people  are  brought  before  us  and  the  nation's  contribution  to  the  race- 
history  is  brought  out  skillfully  in  connection  with  their  biographies.  Though  of 
biblical  origin,  the  stories  are  told  in  an  unsectarian  and  secular  manner,  and  the 
book  is  adapted  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  public  schools.  It  belongs  to  the 
Eclectic  School  Readings  series.    New  York :  American  Book  Company.    60  cents. 

The  Sources  of  Spenser's  Classical  Mythology,  by  Alice  Elizabeth  Saw- 
telle,  Ph.  D.  (Yale),  was  undertaken  as  a  doctoral  thesis  in  the  English  department 
of  Yale  University,  and  was  wrought  out  with  so  much  care,  chiefly  from  original 
investigations,  that  it  was  suggested  to  the  author  to  put  her  work  into  permanent 
form  for  the  benefit  of  other  students.  It  is  a  suggestive  and  helpful  little  book 
that  will  be  really  helpful  to  the  many  readers  of  Spenser.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Company. 

Industrial  Drawing,  by  Miss  Ida  A.  Tew,  should  be  examined  by  superin- 
tendents and  principals  of  schools  where  instruction  in  drawing  is  given.  It 
presents  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject  of  induJatrial  drawing  as  at  present  taught, 
and  aids  the  teacher  in  gaining  knowledge  concerning  each  department  into  which 
the  subject  is  divided.  It  is  a  second  edition  of  a  work  that  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  the  school-room  and  not  found  wanting  in  practical  value.  Many  new 
illustrations  have  been  added,  as  well  as  exercises  and  suggestions  for  the  pupil's 
work.  It  will  be  found  invaluable  to  teachers  who  teach  drawing  without  a  super- 
visor.    Lincoln,  Neb. :  J.  H.  Miller.     66  cents. 
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Odr  Little  Book  pob  Little  Folks,  arranged  by  W.  E.  Crosby,  is  a  pleasant 
attempt  to  aid  the  youngest  readers  in  their  first  steps  in  learning,  whether  at  home 
or  at  school.  The  pictures  are  engaging  and  the  lessons  are  easy.  Many  a  young 
child  will  spend  delightful  hours  over  this  little  volume.  New  York :  American 
Book  Company.    30  cents. 

To  the  University  Tutorial  Series  has  been  added  The  Tutorial  Chbmistrt,  by 
G.  H.  Bailey,  edited  by  William  Briggs.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  provide 
a  systematic  outline  of  chemistry  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  non-metals.  The 
experiments  are  such  that  the  book  can  be  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  manual. 
The  methods  are  all  of  improved  form,  are  fully  abreast  with  the  times,  and  are 
progressive  and  logical.  It  is  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  used  as  a  first  book  and 
advanced  enough  for  high  grade  students.    New  York:  Hinds  &  Noble. 


PERIODICALS. 

m 

Harper^a  Magtizine  for  March  containa  an  article  of  thrilling  interest  by  Henry  Smith 
Williams,  M.  D.,  on  The  Astronomical  Progress  of  the  Centary.  In  this  paper,  which  is  the 
second  of  a  series  treating  nineteenth-century  contributions  to  science,  Dr.  Williams  notes 

the  development  of  the  latest  theory  of  the  universe. Harper*8  FTeeikZy  abounds  in  the 

usual  fascinating  appeals  to  the  eye  in  its  elaborate  pictures  illustrating  current  hii*tory. 

Harper'6  Bazar  is  publiiihing  a  series  of  Studies  in  Historic  Dress,  by  Frances  W.  Steele. 

l'rofei»Bor  Arthur  T.  fladley,  of  Yale  University,  a  leader  in  the  younger  school  of 

political  economists,  considerti  the  good  and  evil  of  trui^ts  and  monopolies  in  the  Atlantic 

MfontMytoT  March. Olga  Nethersole,  the  actress,  gives  advice  of  a  pntcUcal  nature  to 

The  Girl  who  Aspires  to  Elocution,  in  the  Ladies*  Home  Journal.  A  Day  with  the  President 
at  hin  Desk  is  another  of  ex-President  Harrison's  interesting  articles  in  the  same  journal. 

McCIure's  Magazine  begins  in  the  March  number  a  po>thumou8  story  by  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson  in  his  happiest  vein,  entitled  St.  Ives.  It  will  awaken  a  pathetic  interest  in  the 
wide  circle  of  admirers  of  this  lamented  author. The  March  Cen^urj^  is  an  **  Inaugura- 
tion" number,  devoted  to  the  White  House  and  the  Capital,  illustrated  with  many  interest 

ing  pictures,  including  new  portraits  of  Cleveland  and  McKlnley. Under  the  title  of  A 

Tear  of  the  X-Ray^,  Profe^^sor  D.  W.  Elerlng  In  Appleton*8  Popular  Science  MontlUy  tells  in 
what  directions  progress  has  been  made  with  &Outgen*s  famous  discovery. We  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  the  monthly  publication  of  The  New  England  Anti-viviaection^Sodety  for 
February,  containing  several  articles  on  humane  subjects. 
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SPIRITdUi  ll  BD  UCA  ^lON. 

BOBEBT  P.  8T.  JOHNNuQa  fiCBQOI'i  D^iuXJ^HINN. 

THE  man  of  to-day  lacks  spiritual  insight.  If  he  observes  at 
all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art,  he  does  not  stop  to 
think  of  the  source  of  their  beauty.  He  watches  the  block  of 
marble  change  into  the  statue  and  praises  the  skill  and  the  hand 
that  could  reproduce  so  perfectly  the  clay  model.  Perhaps  with 
nice  mathematical  precision  he  calculates  just  how  much  material 
was  chipped  off  here  and  how  much  was  chipped  off  there,  and 
then  weighs  the  fragments  and  the  statue  and  says :  ^^  Yes,  the 
block  of  marble  and  the  statue  are  the  same.'*  Or  he  turns  to 
Homer,  or  to  Dante,  or  to  Tennyson  and  reads  of  love,  or  of  the 
wine-cup,  or  of  grain.  He  does  not  find  the  platter  mentioned, 
nor  money ;  and  he  knows  not  why.  He  speaks  of  "  Hamlet " 
without  realizing  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  flesh  and  blood.  He 
says  the  heathen  worship  wood  and  stone  ;  but  he  makes  a  great 
mistake,  he  is  the  real  idolater. 

The  child  is  not  so  gross,  and  in  this  fact  lies  the  hope  of  the 
race.  The  child  is  content  to  play  with  what  the  man  calls  rags 
and  sawdust,  for  to  the  child  it  is  an  idea.  A  baby  reaches  out 
for  the  moon ;.  he  has  no  sense  of  physical  perspective.  The 
clouds,  the  landscape,  the  window,  mother,  are  to  him  a  mosaic. 
But  little  by  little  he  learns  that  he  is  in  a  world  of  three  dimen- 
sions. He  hits  his  head  on  a  chair  and  learns  that  it  is  not  a 
cloud.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  gains  the  physical  perspective  he 
loses  the  spiritual  perspective.  The  child  is  given  to  us  with 
capabilities  for  development  in  two  directions,  but  it  is  the  ten- 
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dency  of  our  education  to  develop  the  grosser,  the  material  side 
of  his  nature  —  the  side  that  of  itself  must  be  bumped  and 
•  knocked  into  his  consciousness  —  and  to  leave  the  finer  part  of 
bis  nature  to  shift  for  itself.  How  we  laugh  down  childish  fan- 
cies! It  may  be  necessary  to  teach  the  child  not  to  fear  the 
dark,  that  the  picture  of  the  wolf  cannot  hurt  him,  but  it  is  true 
that  even  such  teaching  makes  his  imagination  less  vivid  and 
tends  to  make  him  ignore  spiritual  things. 

The  true  theory  of  education,  as  all  are  agreed,  requires  the 
development  of  the  head,  the  hand  and  the  heart.  At  present 
we  give  the  most  attention  to  the  head ;  manual  training  edu- 
cates to  a  limited  extent  the  hand, — among  the  poor  in  bearing 
food  to  the  mouth  it  must  be  educated  whether  they  will  or  not. 
But  why  is  it  that  we  so  neglect  the  heart?  Science  and  mathe- 
matics, those  Frankenstein  monsters,  have  almost  crowded  the 
humanities  out  of  the  schools  ;  at  least  they  have  relegated  them 
to  a  time  when  the  pupil  is  incapable  of  receiving  spiritual 
thought  as  a  reality,  and  when  it  is  too  late  for  it  to  grow  in.  If 
we  are  to  leave  anything  to  be  learned  after  the  pupil  has  been 
graduated  from  school,  let  it  be  the  practical  studies,  those  that 
treat  of  facts  ;  if  facts  have  any  value  they  will  come  to  the  pupil 
with  full  virtue  after  he  has  gained  his  growth.  Let  us  train  the 
heart  when  the  training  can  do  some  good.  At  harvest  ten  thou- 
sand pollen  grains  might  fall  upon  the  ear  of  corn  but  they  would 
be  powerless  to  change  a  kernel.  The  materialism  of  the  day  has 
gone  so  far  that  we  no  longer  believe  that  mankind's  proper  study 
is  man.  We  are  studying  man's  environment  more  than  man 
himself. 

The  reason  that  has  been  given  for  the  delay  in  establishing  a 
course  in  English  literature  in  the  English  universities  is  that 
you  can't  examine  a  man  in  feeling  and  taste.  The  ignorance 
of  a  person  who  does  not  know  that  twice  two  make  four,  or  that 
Columbus  discovered  America,  is  evident  at  once,  and  we  blame 
his  teachers ;  if  his  feeling  is  a  miserable  deformed  faculty,  we 
sanctimoniously  shrug  our  shoulders  and  blame  nature.  The  boy 
who  has  an  undeveloped  heart  we  call  either  dull  or  vicious. 
Spiritual  education  has  been  neglected  because  it  cannot  assign 
a  grade  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  school ;  but  surely  the  teacher 
as  truly  as  the  bricklayer  ought  to  build  well  that  which  only  the 
gods  can  see. 
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Shakespeare  has  said  that  there  is  harmony  like  the  music  of 
the  spheres  in  every  human  breast,  but  "  Whilst  this  muddy  ves  • 
ture  of  decay  doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it."  It  is 
the  work  of  the  teacher  to  make  this  harmony  louder  and  sweeter 
until  the  boy  and  the  world  can  hear  it.  As  education  now  is  we 
give  too  much  attention  to  things  material  —  to  the  muddy  ves- 
ture of  decay.  The  child  at  first  is  more  conscious  of  the  music 
than  of  his  body,  but  he  soon  learns  through  many  a  rough 
encounter  with  the  world,  that  his  body  is  what  men  see,  and  that 
people  have  mistaken  his  body  for  him.  When  the  boy  has  found 
this  out  he  will  beware  what  he  speaks.  To  seem  sincere,  he  will 
become  insincere,  and  little  by  little  he  will  grow  to  believe  that 
his  body  —  ugly  and  deformed  it  may  be  —  is  himself. 

Imagination  and  sentiment  require  careful  attention.  I  know 
of  nothing  else,  either  in  the  material  or  in  the  human  world, 
that  needs  more  delicate  treatment.  If  a  pupil's  essay  or  story 
is  written  in  good  faith,  no  matter  how  false  the  sentiment,  it 
demands  a  reverent  treatment.  Laugh  at  it  and  you  do  but 
silence  a  little  of  the  soul's  harmony ;  the  boy  or  girl  will  grow  a 
little  more  reserved,  or  will  no  longer  try  to  distinguish  between 
false  sentiment  and  true,  or  will  cast  away  the  true  and  the  false 
together.  Nor  may  one  leave  the  whole  matter  to  luck,  and  trust 
that  somehow  when  the  pupil  grows  up  he  will  be  found  to  have 
true  feeling.  Just  as  one  points  out  the  good  English  and  the 
bad  English,  so  should  one  point  out  the  false  sentiment  and  the 
true.  And  one  should  spend  more  time  and  take  more  pains  in 
indicating  the  true,  than  in  pointing  out  the  false.  Ruskin's 
taste  in  art  was  developed  by  his  father's  never  allowing  him  to 
look  on  a  poor  picture.  While  this  principle  holds  true  in  all 
education,  it  is  especially  applicable  to  the  education  of  the  taste 
and  the  feeling.  These  faculties  cannot  be  educsited  from  with- 
out. They  must  expand;  they  must  ^ow  through  successive 
accretions  of  insight. 

If  it  should  seem  wise  to  us  to  educate  the  spiritual  side  of  a 
child's  nature,  what  means  ought  we  to  use  ?  Ought  we  to  edu- 
cate through  music,  art,  or  literature  ?  Undoubtedly  through  all 
these,  and  in  any  way  that  we  can.  I  value  literature  highly  as 
a  means  of  education  of  the  heart,  because  its  influence  is  easily 
secured.  When  we  see  a  beautiful  statue  it  impresses  us,  but  the 
statue  cannot  go  with  us ;  when  we  turn  aWay  its  influence  comes 
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almost  to  an  end.  Likewise  there  are  very  few  of  us  who  can 
while  engaged  in  our  ordinary  vocation  or  even  while  at  •  leisure 
reproduce  an  artistic  piece  of  music.  The  influence  of  literature 
is  more  constant.  The  words  of  Shakespeare  that  we  read  yes- 
terday are  the  same  to-day.  The  poet  will  speak  with  full 
power  as  often  as  we  open  the  book,  or  repeat  his  words.  We 
may  learn  what  we  will ;  and  the  best  will  be  remembered  and 
taken  with  us  whether  we  will  or  not.  Indeed,  we  never  gain 
the  full  meaning  of  poetry  until  it  is  interpreted  by  life. 

The  best  place  to  teach  literature  is  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  in  the  high  schools,  for  if  it  is  given  to  the  child  thus  early 
we  may  expect  it  to  have  a  permanent  effect  on  the  heart.  No 
good  reason  can  be  given  why  children  should  read  trash.  They 
ought  not  to  read  senseless  stories  written  in  childish  language 
about  children  like  themselves.  They  ought  to  read  ^^  Mother 
Goose,"  and  the  fables,  and  myths,  and  legends,  and  ballads  and 
so  on  up  to  standard  literature.  I  pity  the  boy  of  fourteen  to 
whom  the  word  "knight"  brings  no  thrill.  I  pity  the  boy  who 
has  never  heard  of  Ulysses,  of  Jason,  of  King  Arthur,  and  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  These  time-honored  tales  stand  for  the  boy- 
hood of  the  race,  and  he  who  has  not  loved  them  will  be  an  alien 
to  much  of  the  world's  finest  and  freshest  thought.  Professor 
Winchester,  of  Wesleyan,  defines  a  classic  as,  ^'  a  book  that  a 
bright  boy  reads  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty  and 
never  forgets."  We  ought  to  try  to  counterbalance  the  degrad- 
ing influence  of  evil  schoolmates  by  the  uplifting  influences  of 
literature.  To  the  growing  boy  Abraham  Lincoln  may  be  a  hero 
as  real  as  his  foot  ball  captain ;  and  it  may  seem  to  him  as  natu- 
ral and  as  noble  to  be  a  knight  who  is  courtly  and  kind,  as  to  be 
Buffalo  Bill  and  shoot  Indians  and  ride  a  bronco. 

If  a  child  hears  ils  mother  read  the  "Fairie  Queene,"  and 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  he  will  read  the  books  from  choice  before 
he  becomes  a  man.  The  "Fairie  Queene"  seems  peculiarly  the 
book  of  poets  and  children.  We  hear  everyday  of  those  who 
enjoyed  the  poem  before  they  were  twelve,  nor  is  such  a  delight 
usually  a  sign  of  precocity.  We  find  that  great  authors  were 
from  early  youth  great  readers,  and  although  nearly  all  of  these 
men  were  the  sons  of  cultured  parents,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that 
our  best  authors  have  to  any  great  extent  inherited  their  genius. 
I  believe  that  often  times  the  influence,  at  a  very  early  period  in 
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life,  of  parents  that  were  cultured  though  they  were  poor,  has 
given  to  sound  minds  a  point  of  view  and  motive  that  have 
developed  into  what  we  call  genius.  I  do  not  stand  alone  in  this 
view  ;  Emerson  and  Professor  Corson  and  many  others  believe 
that  genius  is  a  development  and  not  an  endowment. 

In  the  "  American  Scholar  "  we  find  these  words :  '*  The  one 
thing  in  the  world  of  value  is  the  active  soul, —  the  soul,  free, 
80vei*eign,  active.  This  every  man  is  entitled  to ;  this  every  man 
contains  within  him,  although  in  almost  all  men  obstructed,  and 
as  yet  unborn.  The  active  soul  sees  absolute  truth  and  utters 
truth,  or  creates.  In  this  action  it  is  genius ;  not  the  privilege  of 
here  and  there  a  favorite  but  the  sound  estate  of  every  man." 

Now  I  would  not  attempt  to  turn  every  boy  into  a  Shakespeare 
or  a  Wordsworth,  but  I  would  try  to  keep  him  from  becoming  a 
clod  or  a  machine ;  I  would  try  to  keep  him  from  having  written 
over  his  grave  the  epitaph  of  a  certain  Frenchman :  *'  Born  a 
man,  and  died  a  grocer  " ;  I  would  try  to  keep  him  a  man  made 
in  the  image  of  God. 

One  reason  why  our  pupils  are  often  indifferent  to  choice 
literature  is  that  they  come  from  families  where  the  spiritual  side 
of  life  is  ignored.  It  is  surprising  to -find  how  large  a  proportion 
of  the  pupils  of  .our  high  schools  are  unable  to  find  a  dictionary 
at  home.  Some  of  these  pupils  are  so  material  in  their  manner 
of  life  and  thought  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get  the  mean- 
ing of  a  printed  page  unless  they  read  it  aloud.  The  parents 
are  to  be  blamed  because  these  boys  and  girls  are  undeveloped, 
but  since  these  children  can  never  gain  at  home  the  finer  part  of 
education,  the  public  good  demands  that  the  school  take  up  in 
addition  to  its  other  duties  the  difficult  work  of  educating  them 
in  matters  of  taste  and  feeling.  And  it  is  an  inspiring  task,  for 
though  at  home  they  may  lack  good  company  there  await  them 
in  literature  the  purest  and  sweetest  minds  of  all  time,  desiring 
to  give  their  best  moments  to  them.  The  ten  per  cent  of  high 
school  pupils  who  attend  college  are  usually  those  who  have  not 
a  sore  need  of  heart  culture.  The  ninety  per  cent  who  are  to 
live  stern  practical  lives,  the  majority  who  will  engage  in  physi- 
cal labor  for  a  living,  need  to  have  the  heart  educated,  as  well  as 
the  head  and  the  hand,  or  they  will  become  machines  —  at  best 
mere  Babbages.  To  the  farmer  who  appreciates  Shelley's  poems, 
or  even  one  of  John  Burrough's  essays,  the  sky  becomes  a  new 
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creation.  Poor,  shiftless  Burns  could  not  make  wheat  grow  on 
the  heavy  clay  soil  at  Ellisland,  yet  he  reaped  harvests  richer  than 
those  the  peasants  about'  him  had  ever  grown.  It  is  not  the  col- 
lege but  the  high  school  and  the  grammar  school  that  need  to 
give  more  attention  to  literature. 

Another  reason  why  our  pupils  are  indifferent  to  good  litera- 
ture is  that  they  have  formed  a  taste  for  bad  literature.  Those 
who  should  have  advised  the  young  readers  have  either  neglected 
to  give  any  advice  or  have  advised  in  accordance  with  an  evil 
taste.  The  blind  goddess  Fortuna  has  to-day  more  influence  than 
both  parents  and  teachers  in  directing  the  reading  of  our  young 
people.  Boys  and  girls  read  the  books  that  their  associates  are 
reading,  and  many  of  their  associates  are  reading  bad  books. 
Instead  of  reading  the  best  book,  they  read  the  volume  that  they 
find  lying  on  a  friend's  table,  or  the  novel  that  happens  to  be 
offered  at  the  n^ws  stand  or  sold  on  the  train,  or  the  book  at  the 
public  library  that  is  made  prominent  by  its  binding,  or  at  best 
the  book  that  bears  a  striking  title.  The  public  library  ought  to 
do  more  than  it  does  toward  helping  people  to  like  good  litera- 
ture. It  seems  wrong  that  it  should  give  so  much  energy  to 
making  its  list  of  books  complete  and  so  little  to  the  formation  of 
the  public  taste ;  it  would  be  better  to  have  more  attendants  at 
the  public  library  and  fewer  books.  Vast  numbers  of  bad  books 
are  written  and  read,  and  those  that  are  only  indifferently  good 
are  almost  as  evil  in  their  influence  as  those  that  are  absolutely 
bad.  A  truly  evil  book  repels  one  who  loves  good  literature,  but 
ordinary  books  can  cloud  and  gradually  vitiate  even  good  taste 
unless  it  is  fully  developed, 

It  requires  much  good  reading  to  offset  the  reading  of  the 
newspaper.  The  English  of  nearly  all  daily  papers  is  bad ;  little 
attention  is  given  to  art  and  form  ;  good  deeds  are  seldom 
recorded,  but  evil  deeds  unless  they  are  very  evil  are  reported 
from  far  and  near.  The  date  above  the  head-lines  indicates  the 
ephemeral  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  paper.  No  wonder  its 
literature  cannot  live,  it  has  no  soul.  There  are  periodicals  which 
are  worse  than  newspapers ;  and  dime  novels  are  yet  commonly 
read  by  many  boys  who  ought  to  read  something  better. 

It  is  evident  that  luck  is  not  the  proper  guide  to  direct  young 
people  in  their  reading ;  and  since  many  children  have  no  other 
guide,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  school  to  do  what  it  can.     It 
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•will  help  the  pupil  if  we  tell  him  squarely  that  what  he  is  read- 
ing is  bad,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  read  such  books  ;but  to  make 
our  influence  radical  and  permanent,  we  must  do  more  ;  we  must 
make  him  love  good  books.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  change 
love  to  hate  suddenly,  it  is  better  to  let  one  love  crowd  out 
another.  The  fact  that  the  boy  likes  books  even  though  they  are 
bad  is  a  good  indication.  I  believe  that  the  newsboy  who  reads 
dime  novels  might  in  time  if  he  had  the  chance  read  Dante  with 
infinitely  greater  pleasure. 

The  trouble  is  that  people  do  not  understand;  they  are  dull 
mentally  and  they  are  dull  spiritually.  I  think  that  no  one  who 
has  not  taught  literature  realizes  how  differently  a  poem  appears  to 
different  people.  The  ordinary  reader  knows  his  own  view  of  the 
poem,  and  although  he  may  discuss  the  poem  with  a  friend,  he  sel- 
dom has  occasion  to  find  just  how  his  friend's  view  differs  from  his 
own.  The  teacher  of  literature  cannot  take  it  for  granted  that 
even  the  simplest  ideas  in  a  poem  will  be  grasped  by  all  the  mem- 
bers  of  his  class.  Pupils  skim  over  literature  thinking  that  they 
have  read  it ;  common  sense  has  forced  this  habit  upon  them,  for 
the  most  of  the  books  that  they  have  read,  will  bear  only  a  cur- 
sory reading.  Having  gained  such  a  habit,  it  is  not  strange  that 
boys  and  girls  do  not  see  the  difference  between  classical  and 
common  literature.  Ask  a  boy  to  read  Shakespeare's  CXVIth 
sonnet  on  the  marriage  of  true  minds  and,  unless  the  young  man 
is  very  polite,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  finds  nothing  in  it.  Help 
him  work  out  the  meaning  of  each  of  its  one  hundred  and  nine 
words  and  the  sonnet  will  form  a  part  of  his  creed  forever.  If 
pupils  can  be  content  to  read  good  literature  at  first  slowly,  they 
will  prepare  themselves  to  read  it  with  ever  increasing  pleasure. 

But  of  course  the  chief  fault  in  the  reading  habits  of  young 
and  old  people,  is  that  they  fail  to  realize  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  literature.  I  presume  we  rarely  meet  a  person  who  appre- 
ciates Shelley's  "  Skylark  " ;  but  I  think  that  any  one  may  climb 
to  the  view  presented  by  this  poem,  if  he  will  follow  the  right 
path.  It  is  my  theory  that  the  beauty  of  poetry  lies  chiefly  in 
associations.  You  remember  that  the  ballad  represents  the 
soldiers  singing  ^^  Annie  Laurie,"  but  each  thinking  of  his  own 
sweetheart.  Payne's  great  song  has  a  different  meaning  for 
each  home.  '^  Hamlet "  gains  its  power  nine-tenths  from  the 
reader  and  one-tenth  from  Shakespeare.     Creative  reading  is  not 
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less  important  than  creative  writing.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  help  the  pupil  to  do  creative  reading.  To  be  sure 
some  pupils  lack  experience  and  are  not  fitted  to  read  some 
works;  but  if  their  experience  is  not  extensive  it  is  the  more 
intensive.  No  boy  or  girl  could  gain  the  full  meaning  of  **  King 
Lear  " ;  and  yet,  what  boy  or  girl  of  the  high  school  is  so  young 
that  he  has  not  known  in  some  form  sin,  love  and  death?  In 
studying  poetry  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  relate  to  the 
child*s  experience  each  truth  of  the  poem,  to  make  the  child  tlive 
the  poem,  to  untwist  within  the  child 

^'  All  the  chains  tbat  ty 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.'* 

I  believe  that  the  spirit  is  a  unit,  and  that  there  is  no  limit 
either  to  the  spiritual  sensitiveness  or  the  capacity  for  spiritual 
development  of  any  human  being,  if  he  can  pass  in  due  order 
from  book  to  book,  from  strength  to  strength. 

The  giving  of  literature  to  the  masses  of  our  population  could 
not  but  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  society.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  a  person  who  has  assimilated  the  beauty  of  "  Lycidas  "  can 
ever  be  wholly  bad.  When  Guido  was  asked  for  the  model  from 
which  he  painted  his  divine  pictures,  he  caused  his  ugly  Italian 
servant  to  assume  a  striking  posture,  and  drew  therefrom  a  beau- 
tiful face.  ^^  See,*'  he  said,  ^^  the  beautiful  and  pure  idea  must  be 
in  the  soul  and  it  matters  not  what  the  model  is."  From  the 
foundation  of  the  world  no  pure  life  ever  yet  was  lived  which  did 
not  first  exist  as  a  pure  thought.  If  we  can  give  a  man  good 
thoughts,  we  shall  have  gone  far  toward  producing  good  deeds. 

Could  we  get  men  to  read  good  books  we  should  have  taken 
the  first  step  toward  a  revolution  in  society.  Men  are  desperately 
struggling  for  wealth,  all  unconscious  that  the  purest  pleasures  of 
life  are  near  at  hand.  A  millionaire  may  travel  to  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  places  of  the  earth,  he  may  gather  beautiful 
works  of  art  from  every  country,  but  after  he  has  enjoyed  such 
pleasures  to  the  full  extent  he  will  acknowledge,  if  he  is  a  man  of 
general  culture,  that  rather  than  give  up  books  he  would  dispense 
with  travel,  with  paintings,  with  statuary,  Coul&  the  poor  but 
realize  it,  the  public  library  might  be  to  them  a  source  of  the 
most  exquisite  pleasure  that  this  world  has  to  offer.  A  literary 
renaissance  among  the  masses  would  be  the  surest  cure  for 
socialism,  for  it  would  give  to  men  a  share,  which  would  be  the 
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whole  if  they  could  receive  it,  of  the  vast  realm  of  the  spirit. 
The  socialists  of  England  are  demanding  that  the  land  be 
divided,  but  as  Emerson  says :  ^^  Miller  owns  this  field,  Locke 
that,  and  Manning  the  woodland  beyond.  But  none  of  them 
owns  the  landscape.  This  is  the  best  part  of  these  men's  farms 
yet  to  this  their  land-deeds  give  them  no  title."  That  this  plan 
for  overcoming  socialism  is  of  practical  value  is  made  evident  by 
the  fact  that  throughout  history,  men  of  genius  have  manifested 
n  scorn  of  material  wealth.  Literature  is  better  suited  than  any 
other  study  to  work  such  a  reformation.  The  abstruse  studies, 
such  as  mathematics  and  the  advanced  sciences,  tend  to  create  a 
<3aste  and  to  narrow  the  sympathies,  the  other  humanities  are 
limited  in  their  scope  but  there  is  no  province  so  remote,  no  class 
so  obscure  that  it  does  not  become  the  subject  for  literature. 
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CLlPrON  H.  LEVY.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

THE  love  of  learning  is  to-day  inherent  among  the  Jews. 
Like  many  other  human  tendencies  it  can  be  explained  and 
traced  to  generations  of  intellectual  training,  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  uninteresting  to  consider  the  earlier  manifestations 
of  this  trait  in  the  national  character. 

According  to  tradition,  the  chief  activity  of  Abraham  lay  in 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  One  God  to  his  nephew  Lot  and  to  his 
own  children  and  followers.  But  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  vogue  even  during  the  Mosaic  age. 
The  Pentateuch  contains  more  than  one  injunction  to  the  parents 
to  teach  the  doctrines  of  their  faith  to  the  children.  The  favor- 
ite passage  inculcating  this  idea  was  selected  from  Deuteronomy, 
chapter  VL,  and  embodied  in  the  ritual  of  the  daily  prayers. 
After  calling  Israel  to  the  worship  and  love  of  the  One  God,  we 
read :  ^^  And  these  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall 
be  upon  thy  heart:  and  thou  shall  teach  them  diligently  unto 
thy  children,  and  shall  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy 
house,  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down  and 
when  thou  risest."  In  accordance  with  this  command  it  was 
held  to  be  the  special  duty  of  the  parents  to  instruct  their  chil- 
dren in  their  faith,  even  before  they  were  old  enough  to  be  sent 
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to  school.  The  next  trace  of  interest  in  teaching  to  be  noted  in 
the  Bible  is  the  founding  of  schools  of  the  prophets  by  the 
Prophet  Samuel.  Some  scholars  have  held,  with  little  reason, 
that  these  were  merely  aggregations  of  sooth-sayers,  but  there 
are  better  grounds  for  the  contention  that  these  were  the  '*  Nor- 
mal Schools  *'  of  that  ancient  day.  The  fact  that  it  was  the 
function  of  the  prophet  not  so  much  to  foretell  the  future  as  to 
teach  the  people  and  preach  to  them  lends  no  small  weight  to  the 
opinion  that  Samuel  instituted  training  schools  for  those  who 
were  to  instruct  both  young  and  old. 

We  have  to  wait  until  much  later  times  for  any  specific  infor- 
mation as  to  the  constitution  and  regulation  of  Jewish  schools. 
It  is  not  until  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  70  C.  £.,  that  we  get  a  fuller 
insight  into  schools  and  school  methods.  Prior  to  that  date  there 
were  undoubtedly  synagogues  and  schools  scattered  through 
Palestine  and  Babylon,  wherever  there  were  enough  Jews  to  be 
so  reached,  for  we  find  such  organizations  spoken  of  in  the  Post- 
Biblical  literature  of  that  time  as  if  they  were  well  established 
institutions.  We  know,  from  the  Talmud,  that  Rabbi  Yochanan 
^gS^d  as  a  boon  from  the  Roman  conquerer  that  he  might  es- 
tablish a  college  in  Yabu^  (Yamnia),  and  that  through  his  work 
the  schools  were  provided  with  efiicient  and  noble  teachers.  The 
Talmud  and  kindred  sources  contain  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of  children.  The  child 
itself  was  regarded  with  special  reverence  as  containing  infinite 
possibilities,  and  therefore  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention 
and  culture.  No  better  proof  of  the  high  consideration  in  which 
the  school  was  held  is  needed  than  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Talmud :  ^'  If  you  see  beautiful  gardens  lying  on  the  banks 
of  quiet  brooks,  the  countless  stars  shining  in  the  sky  above  you, 
behold  a  picture  of  the  true  teacher  who  watches  and  tends  the 
young  plants  and  causes  light  to  shine  into  the  dark  world  of  un- 
developed youth."  Couple  this  with  the  apothegm  "  Jewels  and 
riches  are  his  who  learns  and  teaches,"  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
realize  the  respect  with  which  the  office  of  the  teacher  was 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  of  that  early  day. 

We  gather  from  various  portions  of  this  ancient  literature 
enough  to  outline  the  life  of  the  child  with  considerable  clear- 
ness. It  was  the  father's  duty  to  begin  teaching  the  child  as  soon 
as  it  could  speak  and  understand.     The  mother  also  contributed 
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largely  to  this  primary  instruction  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
saying:  '^  Whom  do  you  find  attached  to  his  religion?  He  who 
has  enjoyed  the  training  of  a  good  mother."  This  principle  is 
not  far  from  the  truth,  even  to-day.  What  did  the  parents  teach 
these  little  ones  ?  The  first  lesson  was  very  much  like  the  first 
lesson  of  every  good  modem  mother  —  the  child  was  taught  to 
pray.  The  fathier  began  then  to  teach  it  the  Hebrew  letters,  for 
the  Hebrews  did  not  relegate  the  children  exclusively  to  the  care 
of  the  mother  as  is  generally  done  by  most  of  us  now.  The 
father  and  the  mother  divided  the  loving  task  of  awakening  the 
child's  soul  and  mind  and  consequently  the  bond  between  the 
children  and  both  of  the  parents  was  of  equal  strength  and  holi- 
ness. It  was  the  father's  special  duty  to  begin  the  physical  train- 
ing of  his  son,  and  we  have  a  maxim,  '^  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
father  to  teach  his  child  to  swim."  After  the  letters  had  been 
mastered  the  Bible  was  opened  at  its  first  page  and  the  child  hav- 
ing learned  to  pronounce  the  words  correctly  was  taught  their 
meaning,  one  by  one.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  period 
of  which  we  speak  Hebrew  was  no  longer  the  vernacular  of  the 
Israelites.  They  spoke  Syriac  or  Aramaic,  so  the  father  was 
really  teaching  his  son  a  foreign  language  when  he  opened  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  The  method  of  instruction  then  has  been  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  Jewish  child  of  Ortho- 
dox parents  living  in  New  York  City  is  sure  to  begin  his  educa- 
tion just  as  the  little  child  in  Palestine  or  Babylon  did  nineteen 
or  more  centuries  ago.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Jews 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  advancement  in  pedagogical 
methods.  That  is  true,  for  there  was  no  advancement  presented 
to  them.  By  some  wondrous  stroke  of  genius  the  '^natui*al 
method,*'  so  much  vaunted  to-day  was  the  one  used  by  them.  They 
taught  the  child  the  language  first  and  then  they  began  with 
grammar,  the  philosophy  of  the  language.  If  the  other  nations 
had  been  willing  they  might  have  learned  this  secret  from  the 
Jews  a  few  hundred  years  before  they  discovered  it  for  them- 
selves. 

After  the  child  had  been  instructed  for  two  or  three  years  it 
was  taken  to  the  nearest  school  for  further  teaching.  There  the 
number  in  each  class  was  limited  to  twenty-five,  as  it  was  held 
that  the  teacher  should  come  into  as  close  personal  relations  with 
his  pupils  as   possible.      A    regular   course  of  instruction  was 
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planned  by  the  rabbis.  During  the  first  five  years  at  school  the 
Bible  was  taught,  during  the  next  five,  the  M ishna  or  simple  tra- 
ditional law,  and  during  the  last  five  the  Talmud  proper 
(Gemara),  with  its  difficult  dialectics,  was  the  text-book.  Greek, 
the  polite  language  of  that  day,  and  science,  also  found  room  in 
these  Jewish  schools.  Thus  the  course  extended  over  a  space  of 
fifteen  years,  so  that  the  pupil  entering  at  six  years  of  age  was 
twenty-one  years  old  at  graduation.  By  this  time  he  had  been 
developed  physically,  mentally  and  morally  and  was  ready  for  his 
life-work.  Some  did  not  complete  the  entire  course  just  out- 
lined which  might  be  compared  with  our  grammar  and  high 
school  course  combined.  Those  destined  for  the  professions  of 
course  remained  in  the  schools  for  all  three  terms  of  five  years 
each,  and  in  fact  every  child  whose  parents  could  in  any  way  and 
at  the  greatest  sacrifice  afford  it  received  the  benefit  of  the  full 
course  of  instruction.  This  was  considered  a  "gentleman's  edu- 
cation,'' not  in  the  sense  of  that  term  as  applied  to-day,  for  every 
Hebrew  held  himselF  to  be  one  of  a  ''Nation  of  Priests,"  and 
therefore  the  child  of  the  humblest  shoe-maker  was  the  equal  of 
the  offspring  of  the  wealthiest  merchant. 

There  were  but  two  professions  open  to  the  most  aspiring  of  the 
Hebrew  youth,  medicine  and  teaching.  There  were  no  lawyers, 
like  our  modem  attorneys,  for  the  judges  acted  both  as  prosecut- 
ing and  defending  counsel,  discussing  the  evidence  pro  and  con 
and  ever  inclining  toward  the  side  of  mercy. 

The  young  man  who  desired  to  become  a  teacher  had  chosen 
the  most  honorable  profession  known  to  his  people,  going  from 
the  district  school  to  one  of  the  great  colleges  which  were 
modelled  after  that  of  Rabbi  Yochanan,  at  Yamnia.  His  title 
was  Rabbi,  a  mark  of  the  highest  distinction. 

But  these  ancient  rabbis  neither  preached  nor  taught  as  a  liveli- 
hood. It  was  considered  wrong  to  sell  their  knowledge  —  it 
should  be  freely  given  as  it  had  been  freely  received.  They  did 
not  disdain  the  meanest  of  occupations  for  we  read  of  one  being 
a  cobbler,  another  a  wine-seller  and  in  fact  they  followed  any 
honorable  pursuit  or  trade.  As  a  consequence  manual  labor  was 
held  in  high  esteem.  The  Rabbis  state:  ''He  who  does  not 
teach  his  son  a  trade  is  like  one  who  teaches  his  son  robbery," 
recognizing  the  importance  of  that  manual  training  now  being 
advocated  as  a  novel  theory.     The  work  of  teaching  was  called 
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*Hhe  work  of  the  Lord,"  and  therefore  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  was  a  matter  of  special  concern.  ^^The  ill-tempered 
should  not  teach,"  said  Hillel, —  and  many  have  dwelt  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  friendly  spirit  in  the  teacher.  ^'  If  you  push  the 
pupil  away  with  the  left  hand  draw  him  towards  you  with  the 
right  hand,"  is  one  of  their  wise  sayings.  They  demanded  that 
every  teacher  should  be  true  and  conscientious,  insisting  upon 
mutual  respect  between  the  instructor  and  his  pupils.  ^^The 
respect  for  thy  pupil  should  be  as  great  as  thy  self-respect,"  is 
one  of  their  apt  remarks.  '^The  Temple  (at  Jerusalem)  was 
destroyed  because  the  teachers  were  dishonored,"  is  a  sentence 
by  which  these  rabbis  show  the  importance  of  the  teacher  and 
his  office  in  their  eyes.  Somewhat  of  a  contrast  with  the  poorly- 
paid  and  much-abused  teachers  in  our  schools  to-day.  The  func- 
tion of  teaching  was  considered  so  important  that  it  was  said: 
"  Teaching  is  not  to  be  interrupted  even  for  the  building  of  the 
Temple." 

The  aim  of  the  highest  type  of  education  was  always  kept  well 
in  view  —  the  forming  of  efficient,  reverent  men,  for  they  said: 
'*  The  doctrine  is  not  the  principal  thing,  but  the  deed ; "  the  end 
of  education  is  the  development  of  active,  right-thinking,  right- 
doing  men.  They  believed  in  having  a  cheerful  atmosphere  in 
the  school-room,  as  evidenced  by  the  statement  concerning  Rabba, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  rabbis,  that  he  opened  his  instruction 
by  the  relation  of  some  bit  of  wit  or  humor, —  and  then  having 
caught  the  attention  of  his  class,  he  proceeded  to  the  more  seri- 
ous work  in  hand  in  all  earnestness.  There  was  a  free  inter- 
change of  thought  between  pupil  and  master,  and  between  the 
pupils  themselves,  which  was  commended  in  the  aphorism :  *^  As 
iron  sharpens  iron  so  does  disputation  sharpen  the  mind  of  one 
pupil  with  that  of  another."  Did  not  those  ancient  rabbis  un- 
derstand many  of  the  secrets  of  teaching  which  are  still  secrets 
to  some  of  us  ?  Were  they  not  actuated  by  that  deep,  broad  wis- 
dom which  is  generally  called  ^^  common  sense,"  and  seems  so  far 
removed  from  most  modern  pedagogics  ?  Were  they  not  wise  in 
devising  a  system  which  reached  the  child  at  its  earliest  and  most 
impressible  age  with  religious  instruction  and  continued  moral 
training  side  by  side  and  in  connection  with  intellectual  develop- 
ment. The  very  fairy-tales  of  the  child  were  grouped  about  the 
Bible  and  Bible  heroes  —  and  his  faith  kept  pace  with  his  intel- 
lect at  each  upward  step. 
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The  education  of  the  Jew  was  never  considered  complete. 
After  the  day's  work  was  done  his  Hebrew  books  were  opened  by 
the  glowing  hearth ;  and  when  the  weekly  Sabbath  came,  it  was 
passed  in  a  further  study  of  some  wonderfully  intricate  discussion 
of  the  Talmudic  sages,  between  the  hours  of  worship  in  the  syna- 
gogue. 

The  best  test  of  any  system  of  education  is  the  men  that  it 
produces.  Judged  by  this  standard  the  Jewish  system  takes  no 
mean  rank.  In  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  light  of 
thought  was  ever  bright  in  the  homes  of  this  despised  and  perse- 
cuted race  —  and  to-day  many  of  its  sons  and  daughters  contri- 
bute their  full  share  to  the  world's  treasure  of  intellectual  and 
moral  greatness. 


AN  ANALOG r. 

GEORGB  E.  6ABDNEB.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Close  by  the  shore  an  aged  apple  tree 

Spread  towards  the  angry  flood  its  branches  hoar, 

Cracked,  gaarled  and  twisted  by  the  conflict  sore 

Of  hostile  winds  with  earth  and  sky  and  sea : 

A  misformed  thing,  incapable  of  grace, 

Its  presence  but  defiled  the  landscape's  seemly  face. 

Spring  came :  beneath  bright  skies  serene  and  fair 
The  dull  yet  potent  life  within  it  stirred. 
Obedient  to  the  heavenly  message  heard. 
Arrayed  itself  in  garments  rich  and  rare, 
Transforming  sunshine  into  robes  of  white 
And  pink  and  green,  a  vision  of  delight. 

Thus  thou,  my  soul,  unseemly  though  thou  art 
To  outward  ken  and  in  thine  own  sad  sight, 
Scorned  by  thy  fellows,  cast  in  evil  plight, 
Shall  yet,  by  faith,  fulfill  a  noble  part : 
Blest  by  God's  love  and  giving  Him  of  thine. 
Thou  too  shalt  wear  a  loveliness  divine. 
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TJ/B  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  KET-STONE  STATE. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWBY,  Ph.  D.,  HYDE  PARK,  MASS. 

ENNS YLVAN  lA  is  a  great  state.     Territorially  it  is  three 


hundred  miles  long  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  wide. 
It  is  traversed  from  northeast  to  southwest  by  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  It  comprises  sixtynseven  counties.  Its 
natural  resources  are  immense.  Some  of  its  eastern  counties, 
notably,  Lancaster  and  Chester,  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  agri- 
culture. The  most  fertile  soil  produces  the  finest  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  potatoes  and  other  staples.  The  mountainous  sections  are 
in  many  parts  underlaid  with  Anthracite  coal  basins.  This  coal 
tract  covers  an  area  of  nearly  five  hundred  square  miles.  In  the 
western  section  is  the  Bituminous  coal  region  with  Pittsburg  for 
its  centre.  Pennsylvania  has  vast  quantities  of  iron.  She  is 
therefore  a  great  mining  and  manufacturing  state.  Her  oil  wells 
for  nearly  forty  years  have  been  productive  of  great  wealth.  The 
forests  of  this  state  are  abundant  and  productive,  so  that  lumber- 
ing is  also  one  of  the  sources  of  the  state's  exceptional  prosperity. 

Pennsylvania,  unlike  New  England,  was  settled  by  a  hetero- 
geneous population.  Among  its  original  settlers  were  Swedes, 
Dutch,  Germans,  Scotch-Irish  and  English.  A  large  portion,  per- 
haps nearly  one-half  of  the  population  have  sprung  from  the 
Palatinate  Germans.  Even  today  there  are  probably  two  million 
people  who  speak  the  language  commonly  known  as  "  Pennsyl- 
vania German." 

Pennsylvania  has  been  noted  for  its  great  men.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  individualize  them,  but  from  the  time  of  William 
Penu  to  the  present,  this  state  has  had  a  large  number  of  men  dis- 
tinguished for  intellectual  greatness. 

EDUCATIONAL  BEGINNINGS. 

The  original  settlers  brought  their  educational  notions  from  the 
Old  World.  Much  is  due  in  all  of  our  American  history  to  the 
influence  of  the  Dutch.  The  Quakers  were  strongly  in  favor  of. 
education,  which  primarily  meant  the  education  of  their  own 
children. 
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George  Fox  wrote  a  ^^  Primer  "  which  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  year  1701.  It  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Friends*  schools.  Private  schools  among  the  Quakers  increased 
rapidly  in  the  early  history  of  this  colony.  Robert  Barclay  said : 
^*  It  is  necessary  and  commendable  that  there  be  public  schools  for 
the  teaching  and  instructing  of  youth."  The  yearly  meeting  of 
Friends  in  London  urged  the  instruction  of  all  the  children^ 
especially  of  the  poor.  William  Penn  declared  that  ^'  Wisdom 
and  virtue  must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education 
of  youth."  The  ''William  Penn  Charter  School"  has  had  a 
famous  history.  As  early  as  the  year  1832  the  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages  were  here  taught,  and  lectures  were  delivered 
on  botany,  mineralogy  and  various  branches  of  science. 

During  the  colonial  period,  education  in  Pennsylvania  was  par- 
tially public.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  commenced 
in  1748  as  an  academy,  and  the  plan  for  it  was  drawn  up  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  In  addition  to  the  Friends,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  Swedes,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians^ 
the  German  Reformed,  the  Lutherans,  and  other  religious  denom- 
inations, especially  the  Moravians,  had  many  private  schools. 
Among  the  Memnonites  were  men  of  great  learning,  and  for  a 
long  period  Christopher  Dock  was  noted  as  "  The  Pious  School- 
master of  the  Skippack." 

After  the  Revolution  these  church  schools  gradually  took  on 
the  character  of  free  schools.  All  the  early  school  houses  were 
built  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  before  the  school  law  of  1834  went  into  effect,  there  were  at 
least  4,000  school-houses  in  the  state. 

EAULY   SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

• 

Pennsylvania  is  justly  noted  for  its  early  attetition  to  printing 
and  publishing.  The  first  Bible  printed  in  America  in  any  Europ- 
ean language,  was  the  German  Bible,  published  by  Christopher 
Saur,  at  Gerraantown.  The  old  Dilworth  Spelling-book  which 
was  first  published  in  England,  in  1740,  had  very  many  editions 
printed  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  edition  was  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1757,  and  in  1778  an  edition  was  printed  by 
Francis  Baily  at  Lancaster,  which  was  called  "  The  Ninety- 
Eighth."  Following  Dilworth's  book,  were  the  text-books  by 
Noah  Webster,  including  the  spelling  book,  the  grammar  and  the 
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reader.  Then  came  the  grammars  of  Lindley  Murray,  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker,  and  the  books  of  John  Comley,  another  Quaker,  the 
spelling  book  of  Owen,  and  another  by  John  [Peirce,  a  Quaker 
teacher,  another  by  Stephen  Byerly,  the  "  United  States  Spelling 
Book,"  the  "  Western  Spelling  Book,"  the  "  Philadelphia  Spelling 
Book,"  and  many  others.  Among  the  arithmetics  published  in 
Pennsylvania  were  those  by  Gough  and  Jess,  Thomas  Sarjeant, 
Workman,  DaboU,  Stephen  Pike,  Cruikshank,  Cumber,  Paterson, 
Stockton,  and  Walsh  ;  some  of  these  being  published  before  1800 
and  all  of  them  before  1825.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  while  Penn- 
sylvania has  not  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of,  and  the  critical 
teaching  and  use  of  the  English  language,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
heterogeneous  character  of  her  early  population ;  yet,  this  state 
has  perhaps  been  in  advance  of  all  others  in  the  attention  given 
to  arithmetic  and  the  mathematics. 

The  great  school  law,  however,  was  not  passed  until  the  year 
1884.  A  previous  law  had  been  passed  in  1824,  but  was  speedily 
repealed.  A  strenuous  effort  was  made  that  this  law  should  share 
the  same  fate.  The  eventful  day  in  the  history  of  education  in 
Pennsylvania  came  on  April  11th,  1835.  The  school  bill  with  its 
amendments  was  before  the  House.  Had  it  not  been  for  one  man, 
doubtless,  that  bill  would  have  been  repealed.  But  a  giant 
stepped  out  upon  the  arena  and  challenged  the  opposition. 

HON.   THADDEUS  STEVENS.   • 

Thaddeus  Stevens  was  a  native  of  Vermont.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  farmer,  but  by  aid  of  a  devoted  mother,  he  pushed  his 
way  through  Dartmouth  College,  and  at  twenty-three  years  of 
age  migrated  to  Pennsylvania.  In  his  native  state  be  had  made 
shoes  anjd  had  taught  a  country  school.  In  Pennsylvania,  he  began 
as  a  teacher  in  the  academy  at  York,  studied  law  and  opened  an 
office  at  Gettysburg.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  when 
the  free  school  law  was  passed  in  1884,  but  he  took  no  part  in 
preparing  the  bill.  When  the  crisis  came,  he  was  aware  that  it 
was  a  crisis,  and  that  the  infant  free  schools  of  his  state  were  in 
danger  of  destruction.  Then  he  gathered  all  his  strength,  he 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  contest  and  by  an  eloquence  scarcely 
surpassed  and  seldom  equaled,  he  won  the  day.  A  member  who 
heard  that  great  speech  of  Stevens,  more  than  forty  years  after- 
wards wrote  ^'  It  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  speeches  I  ever 
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lieard.  The  House  was  electrified.  The  wavering  voted  for  the 
House  sections  and  the  school  system  was  saved  from  ignominious 
defeat."  Another  declared  that  this  speech  was  "  so  convincing 
that  the  friends  of  education  were  brought  in  solid  column  to  the 
support  of  the  measure  and  thus  saved  the  common  school  sys- 
tem." 

This  Pennsylvania  school  law  I  consider  the  grandest  school 
law  in  America.     The  following  are  some  of  its  pn»visions : 

1.  It  divides  the  state  into  school  divisions  by  counties,  and  it 
divides  each  county  so  that  every  ward,  township  and  borough 
shall  form  a  school  district. 

2.  It  provides  for  six  school  directors  in  every  district,  who 
have  complete  charge  of  the  schools  of  that  township,  ward  or 
borough.  These  directors  can  locate  schools,  build  school  houses, 
employ  teachera,  admit  pupils,  establish  joint  schools,  visit  schools 
and  make  reports. 

3.  Provision  is  made  for  manual  training. 

4.  The  school  directors  of  each  county  appoint  a  county 
superintendent. 

5.  The  whole  system  is  crowned  by  a  department  of  educa- 
tion, whose  head  officer  is  styled  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Penns3'lvania  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  the  largest  and 
broadest  system  of  normal  schools  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 
She  made  early  efforts  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Even  that 
academy  in  Philadelphia,  planned  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  1749,  pro- 
posed to  furnish  a  supply  of  competent  school  masters,  who  should 
be  trained  to  teach  children  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  the 
grammar  of  their  mother  tongue,  and  being  of  good  morals  and 
known  character  may  be  recommended  to  country  schools  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Friends'  Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  which  was  opened 

in  1799,  proposed  to  qualify  persons  for  teachers  of  schools  in  the 

various  parts  of  the  country.     Prior  to  the  school  law  of  1834, 

appropriations  were  made  to  various  colleges  in  the  state  to  defray 

*  the  expense  of  educating  teachers. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  introduced  in  1818  the  Lancasterian 
system  and  established  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  accord- 
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ing  to  this  system.  The  famous  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  founder, 
was  brought  over  from  London  and  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
school  for  teachers.  Model  schools  were  early  in  vogue  under 
this  Lancasterian  plan.  Long  continued  efforts  were  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  normal  schools  by  the  state.  Every 
report  of  the  state  superintendent  of  common  schools  from  Bur- 
ro wes  in  1836  to  Curtin  in  1857  when  the  normal  school  law  was 
passed,  contained  recommendations  in  one  form  or  another  in 
favor  of  normal  schools.  The  normal  school  law  now  in  opera- 
tion was  passed  in  1857.  This  bill  was  drawn  by  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Burrowes. 

DR.   THOMAS  H.    BURROWES. 

Dr.  Burrowes  was  one  of  the  few  great  educators  whom  Anierica 
has  produced.  He  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  County,  born  in 
1805.  During  his  youth  his  parents  resided  for  some  years  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  and  while  there  he  received  a  liberal  education 
at  Quebec  and  Trinity  College.  After  his  return  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  studied  law,  graduated  at  the  Yale  College  Law  School, 
and  practised  that  profession  in  the  city  of  Lancaster.  He  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  politics  and  was  long  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  In  1835  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  thus  became  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

Dr.  Burrowes  devoted  his  entire  life  very  largely  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  school  system  of  his  native  state.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  the  originating  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^ 
which  for  many  years  occupied  much  of  his  time  and  attention. 
This  was  in  1851,  and  four  years  later  this  journal  was  made  the 
organ  of  the  school  department  for  the  state,  and  one  copy  was  sent 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  to  each  school  district.  Dr.  Burrowes 
wrote  every  important  school  bill  that  passed  the  legislature  after 
1836  during  his  life,  and  he  crowned  this  eminent  service  by 
drafting  in  1857  the  normal  school  law,  which  is  regarded  by  its 
friends  as  being  unsurpassed  by  any  legislation  on  this  subject, 
either  in  Europe  or  America.  Under  this  law  there  are  to-day 
thirteen  great  normal  schools  in  this  state.  The  earliest  of  these 
schools  was  begun  at  Millersville  as  a  private  enterprise  in  1855. 
Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  normal  school  law  of  1857,  this 
school  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that  law,  and 
in  1859  it  became  the  first  state  normal  school  in  Pennsylvania ; 
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and  the  model  after  which  all  the  others  were  patterned.  These 
schools  to-day  contain  probably  more  than  six  thousand  students, 
candidates  for  the  profession  of  teaching.  Connected  with  these 
institutions  is  a  vast  amount  of  property,  costing,  all  told,  some- 
thing like  five  or  six  million  dollars.  In  visiting  these  schools,  it 
strikes  a  New  Englander  as  novel  to  see  that  in  some  cases  more 
than  one-half  of  the  students  are  young  men,  leaving  the  young 
women  in  a  minority.  The  same  is  true  in  the  county  institutes 
for  teachers. 

PRESENT   CONDITIONS. 

The  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  now  making  rapid  progress, 
but  this  progress  was  begun  much  later  than  in  New  England. 
The  schools  of  the  state,  therefore,  may  not  be  in  all  respects  on 
a  par  with  those  of  Massachusetts.  Their  high  school  system  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  Public  libraries  are  not  found  there  as  in  the 
Bay  State,  but  no  eastern  state  can  show  a  more  earnest,  devoted 
and  zealous  class  of  teachers  than  are  found  in  most  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  Key-Stone  state. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  system  of  county  institutes  in  Pennsylvania  is  something 
unique.  Every  county  and  every  large  city  in  the  state,  holds 
annually  a  Teachers'  Institute  through  a  whole  week.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  is  compulsory  and  they  are  paid  for  that 
week's  work  the  amount  of  a  minimum  salary,  but  on  absence 
this  pay  is  forfeited.  These  institutes  are  in  charge  of  the  county 
superintendents,  as  fine  a  body  of  educational  men  as  any  state 
can  boast,  and  each  one  is  particularly  desirous  to  make  his  insti- 
tute superior  in  every  respect.  Hence  they  secure  the  best 
instructors  possible,  and  the  most  attractive  evening  lectures  and 
entertainments.  Institute  week  has  become  to  every  town  where 
it  is  held  the  gala  week  of  the  whole  year. 

the  head  of  the  school  system. 

Like  all  the  states  Pennsylvania  has  her  department  of  free 
schools  crowned  by  a  state  official  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
entire  system.  This  officer  is  styled  "The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction."  The  office  has  had  a  series  of  efficient  men 
from  the  first.     During  the  forty  years  since  the  school  law  went 
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into  effect,  only  seven  different  men  have  been  at  the  head  of  this 
department.     They  have  been  as  follows  : 

Henry  C.  Hickok,  three  years  from  1867. 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  three  years  from  1860. 
Charles  R.  Coburn,  three  years  from  1863. 
James  P.  Wickersham,  fifteen  years  from  1866. 
£.  £.  Higbee,  nine  years  from  1881. 
D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  three  years  from  1890. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  since  1898. 

The  present  incumbent  has  done  most  effective  and  important 
work  in  elevating  the  schools  of  this  commonwealth.  His  schol- 
arship, special  training  and  experience,  all  combine  to  fit  him  for 
the  most  efficient  service.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Key  Stone  State, 
was  educated  in  her  best  schools  and  colleges  and  under  some  of 
the  most  noted  instructors  in  Germany ;  is  a  broad,  ^^  all  around  " 
scholar,  was  professor  in  college,  and  principal  of  one  of  their 
largest  and  best  state  normal  schools,  from  which  last  mentioned 
position  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  is  a  wise  man,  a  sage  counsellor,  a  progressive 
educator,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  tergiversations  of  political 
affairs  in  that  state  will  cause  a  change  in  the  office.  Give  Dr. 
Schaeffer  ten  years  (twenty  is  better)  and  he  will  bring  education 
in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  a  very  high  plane. 
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MAR 7  LTON,  A  FACTOR  IN  OUR  NATIONAL  LIFE. 

MRS.  MOSES  SMITH,  GLBNCOB,  ILL. 

AT  rare  intervals,  God  gives  to  the  world,  souls  so  divinelv 
equipped  that  their  individual  life  and  labors  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  race. 

Such  an  one  was  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder,  the  creator  of  the 
first  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  women  ;  the  star, 
the  Aldebaran,  the  one  that  led  the  way  for  other  women's  col- 
leges. 

One  of  Emerson's  aphorisms  has  put  into  a  very  small  nut  shell 
the  kernel  of  the  whole  subject.  He  asked,  "  What  is  civiliza- 
tion"? He  replied,  "A  good  woman."  It  was  an  utterance 
delicately  chivalrous  and  profoundly  philosophical  in  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  power  that  inheres  in  womanhood.  That  power 
degrades  or  uplifts  the  race.  Mary  Lyon  better  than  any  other 
American  woman,  might  have  served  Mr.  Emerson  with  an  illusr 
tration,  had  he  desired  one. 

In  the  highest  Emersonian  meaning,  Mary  Lyon  was  a  ^^  good 
woman,"  but  not  a  peculiar  woman,  given  to  introspection  and 
keeping  of  diaries.  That  blue-eyed,  auburn-haired,  enthusiastic, 
humorous  young  woman,  in  vigorous  health,  with  an  insatiable 
desire  for  knowledge,  accustomed  to  ma%ter  every  subject  before 
her,  at  the  age  of  twenty  calculating  eclipses  and  committing  to 
memory  the  Latin  grammar  in  three  days  with  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  its  contents,  coveting  earnestly  the  opportunities 
for  education  which  young  men  enjoyed,  and  even  advocating  equal 
educational  advantages  for  boys  and  girls,  was  not  regarded  by 
her  immediate  contemporaries  as  a  saint,  but  rather  as  one  of 
those  spirits  which  had  unfortunately  come  hither  to  turn  the 
world  upside  down. 

In  these  times,  in  our  environment  we  can  hardly  comprehend 
the  difiBculties  to  be  surmounted  before  the  first  visible  step  for 
the  higher  education  of  wpman  could  be  taken.  Prejudice,  that 
most  obstinate  boulder  in  the  path  of  progress,  must  be  removed ; 
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an  honest  doubt  as  to  woman's  ability  to  do  more  than  read  and 
write,  bake  and  sew.  On  the  part  of  some,  a  conscientious  con- 
viction that  Mary  Lyon*s  purpose  for  the  higher  education  of  girls 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  and  that 
ever-abiding  fear  that  if  women  were  educated  they  would  some- 
how usurp  the  authority  of  men,  were  granite  walls  to  be  leveled ; 
and  they  were  leveled,  much  as  were  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
although  Mary  Lyon  was  often  the  lone  trumpeter  encompassing 
the  city. 

Public  sentiment  was  to  be  revolutionized ;  indeed,  a  new  senti- 
ment created,  with  apparently  nothing  but  the  germ  cell  of  her 
own  convictions  from  which  to  work.  Parents  and  daughters 
must  be  won  to  believe  in  her  and  her  plan.  The  purpose  and 
sacrifices  of  Marcus  Whitman  to  save  Oregon  to  the  United  States 
were*  not  more  heroic  than  the  work  of  this  woman.  Without 
wealth,  without  social  position,  she  went  from  town  to  town 
pleading  for  money  to  establish  a  "  permanent  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  girls,  where  the  expense  should  not  be  greater 
than  for  young  men  in  colleges."  She  was  ridiculed,  maligned, 
and  hardest  of  all,  taunted  with  being  an  '^  unwomanly  woman." 
A  less  unselfish,  or  less  womanly  woman  would  have  been 
crushed. 

It  may  be  that  ultra  conservatism  is  a  watch-dog  whose  con- 
tinual barking  may  keep  some  reckless  soul  from  plunging  over 
an  abyss.  But  one  cannot  help  wondering  if  there  is  not  an 
"  own  place  "  for  those  who  forever  block  the  wheels  of  progress 
and  put  to  torture  those  whom  God  has  set  to  roll  on  His  chariot. 
Mary  Lyon  had  been  on  the  Mount  with  her  Lord.  She  had  seen 
the  pattern  of  the  temple  she  was  to  build.  A  great  purpose  had 
taken  possession  of  her  soul.  As  she  expressed  it,  ^^  A  fire  burned 
in  my  bones  when  I  looked  upon  the  young  women  of  the  middle 
class. " 

'^Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  this  was  not  for  peraonal 
aggrandizement  or  emolument.  It  was  in  no  sense  personal.  It 
had  to  do  with  the  good  of  the  race.  Her  zeal  was  not  the 
championship  of  woman  for  woman's  sake,  but  for  the  benefit  to 
the  world  which  should  be  wrought  out  through  woman." 

It  was  not  civilization  as  the  philosopher  of  Concord  put  it,  fine 
as  was  his  conception,  but  civilization  with  that  all-conquering 
adjective.  Christian  before  it. 
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Thus  it  came  to  pass,  through  much  tribulation,  two  hundred 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  first  college  for  men,  the  first  insti- 
tution for  the  higher  education  of  young  women  was  chartered  by 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  christened  Mt.  Holyoke 
Seminary. 

Mary  Lyon's  own  words  give  in  briefest  way,  and  with  an  elo- 
quence that  needs  no  comment,  the  purpose  of  the  school. 

'^  A  permanent  institution  consecrated  to  the  training  of  young 
women  for  usefulness.  *  *  *  Designed  to  be  furnished  with 
every  advantage  which  the  state  of  education  in  this  country  will 
allow.  *  *  *  To  put  within  the  reach  of  students  of  moder- 
ate means  such  opportunities  that  none  can  find  better." 

The  school  was  the  offspring  of  her  head  and  heart.  It  bore 
the  impress  of  her  rare  personality,  her  image  and  superscription. 
It  transmitted  to  its  students  her  standard  of  life,  her  breadth  of 
outlook  and  purpose  of  service  for  the  world.  Somehow  young 
ladies  of  Mt.  Holyoke  soon  came  to  feel,  that  to  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  the  best  in  attainment  or  service  belittled  their  birth- 
right as  Holyoke's  daughters.  The  world  has  cause  for  gratitude 
that  this  "  Mother  of  Colleges  "  was  founded  on  so  high  a  plain. 
Mt.  Holyoke  graduates  soon  became  its  defence  and  the  vindi- 
cators of  its  right  ta  be.  They  have  been  the  "  forerunners," 
preparing  the  way  for  the  founding  of  other  women's  colleges. 

So  largely  is  the  college  world  for  women  indebted  to  Mary 
Lyon,  that  it  would  be  a  fitting  and  graceful  deed  for  every  col- 
lege woman,  no  matter  what  the  name  of  Alma  Matsr^  to  bring  a 
laurel  leaf,  an  offering,  that  Mary  Lyon's  memorial  may  stand  in 
honor  before  the  world. 

It  is  yet  too  early  in  the  history  of  the  higher  education  of 
woman  to  correctly  estimate  or  formulate  its  value  in  our  national 
life.  It  is  less  than  six  decades  since  one  institution  was  opened. 
The  advance  which  this  short  period  has  brought  in  the  estimate, 
place  and  usefulness  of  women  is  significant.  The  combined  cen- 
turies had  not  before  wrought  such  beneficent  results. 

A  few  points  about  the  value  of  higher  education  of  woman  in 
our  national  life  may  be  indicated.  The  home,  that  most  potent 
factor  in  a  nation's  life,  has  been  glorified  by  the  culture  and 
intelligence  brought  into  it. 

The  profession  of  pedagogy  has  been  uplifted  and  honored. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  word  stood  for  something 
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commonplace,  if  not  inferior.  To-day,  how  great  the  work  for  the 
unifying  and  strengthening  of  our  cosmopolitan  population  done 
by  the  teachers  of  the  land. 

The  power  of  the  christian  church  has  been  greatly  augmented. 
Witness  the  missionary  enterprises,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  church  has  been  slow  to  accept  this  new  force,  but  God  had 
proposed  it  and  human  hands  could  not  stay  it.  This  truth  was 
well  expressed  by  a  young  lady  missionary  who  was  under  criti- 
cism, charged  with  the  serious  offence  of  preaching.  The  grave 
secretary  asked  :  "  Have  you  been  ordained  "  ?  She  modestly 
replied,  "  No  ;  but  I  was  foreordained." 

Higher  education  has  created  the  new  sentiment  which  per- 
vades our  land  by  which  every  daughter  in  every  home  has  a 
brighter  outlook,  a  wider  horizon,  more  inspiring  possibilities. ' 
Every  fibre  of  our  nation  vibrates  with  the  new  force  brought  into 
its  life  by  an  educated  womanhood.  A  nation  rises  not  higher 
than  its  mothei-s.  An  individual  may,  but  the  intellectual  and 
moral  standards  of  the  mothers  will  be  found  the  standard  of  a 

■ 

people. 

In  a  word,  education  is  the  fulcrum  on  which  balances  the  lever 
which,  like  the  flaming  sword  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  turning  every 
way,  has  opened  the  door  of  all  vocations  until  woman's  sphere 
is  the  world. 

One  can  never  review  this  story  which  has  been  called  ^^  the 
grand  epic,"  of  which  Mary  Lyon  was  the  "  Ulysses,"  without 
those  cheering  words  of  Gerald  Massey's  singing  themselves  in 
the  soul : 

'*  'Tis  weary  watching  wave  by  wave. 

And  yet  the  tide  heaves  onward. 
We  climb,  like  corals,  grave  by  grave. 

Yet  pave  a  path  that's  sunward. 
We  are  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray, 

Yet  newer  strength  we  borrow, 
And  where  the  vanguards  rest  to-day. 

The  rear  shall  rest  to-morrow." 
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GREEK  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

PROP.  J.  H.  T.  MAIN,  IOWA  COLLEGE,  GRINNELL»  IOWA. 

I. 

THE  past  fifteen  years  have  seen  many  changes  taking  place 
in  what  were  supposed  to  be  well  established  educational 
traditions.  New  subjects  and  new  departments  have  been  added 
to  the  regular  schemes  of  college  work  with  astonishing  rapidity* 
The  university  idea,  which  stands  for  independence  and  individ- 
uality, has  become  everywhere  a  recognized  element  in  the  work 
of  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  The  curriculum,  as  the  term  used  to 
be  understood,  has  passed  almost  out  of  existence,  and  with  it 
many  of  the  ideas  and  methods  that  belonged  to  it.  These 
changes,  of  course,  did  not  establish  themselves  without  strenu- 
ous opposition  and  sharp  discussion  of  educational  values.  The 
discussion  still  continues,  showing  but  few  signs  of  abatement, 
but  the  point  of  view  is  constantly  changing.  There  has  been 
much  said  about  the  classical  languages.  As  dominant  elements 
in  the  old  curriculum  they  were  objects  of  attack,  and  with  per- 
fect justice  they  have  been  required  to  reassert  themselves  and  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  be  retained  as  essential  factors  in 
the  new  order  of  things.  This  discussion,  no  one  can  deny,  has 
been  of  incalculable  benefit,  not  only  to  the  general  subject  of 
education,  but  signally  so  to  Greek  and  Latin  themselves;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  and  coming  generation  of  stu- 
dents will  have  the  benefit  of  a  vastly  more  profitable  training  in 
these  languages.  At  present  Latin  stands  practically  where  it 
has  stood  for  years,  and  there  are  slight  indications  of  change  in 
this  respect.  For  Greek  the  situation  is  different.  There  is  a 
wide-spread  misunderstanding  of  what  Greek  mean%^  what  its 
value  is  as  a  preparatory  study,  what  its  fundamental  essence  is 
in  an  education  that  pt'ofesses  to  be  liberal.  There  are  too  many 
even  among  the  educated  classes  who  fail  to  understand  that 
Greek  is  vitally  connected  with  the  main  currents  of  human  life 
and  thought.  They  have  a  vague  notion  that  Latin  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  men  in  some  way  or  other,  but  Greek  —  Greek 
consists  chiefly  in  a  search  after  roots  !     The  Greek  teacher  who 
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does  not  periodically  have  this  thread-bare  witticism  thrust  upon 
his  attention  would  be  tempted  to  believe  in  the  near  approach  of 
the  Millenium.  Greek  makes  no  claim  to  public  recognition  on 
this  basis.  It  does  claim  consideration,  however,  as  a  study  inti- 
mately and  vitally  connected  with  that  range  of  underatanding 
which  a  man  who  has  completed  a  liberal  course  of  study,  ought 
to  have.  Whether  or  not  Greek  is  more  remote  from  modern 
life  than  Latin,  is  a  question  which  this  paper  does  not  propose 
to  consider.  Discussions  on  the  comparative  value  of  studies, 
except  in  certain  restricted  senses,  are  beneath  the  dignity  of 
educational  assemblies.  We  have  heard  discussed  the  question 
whether  sciences  or  ancient  languages  are  of  more  value  in  the 
aggregation  of  elements  which  are  necessary  to  make  the  thor- 
oughly equipped  man  in  this  age  of  the  world.  As  well  might 
one  ask  whether  bread  or  meat  is  of  the  greater  value  in  the  life 
of  this  body  of  ours.  I  think  we  ought  to  know,  assuming  that 
we  have  profited  by  the  information  that  is  current  about  us,  that 
both  are  necessary  for  the  happily  and  normally  constituted 
human  being.  For  the  main  question  the  discussion  of  compara- 
tive values  is  needless,  not  to  say  useless.  The  essential  ques- 
tion is  this:  What  is  the  actual  value?  It  is  presumed  that 
every  study  that  is  or  has  been  a  recognized  element  in  liberal 
education  possesses  some  intrinsic  value  that  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated by  any  other,  and  the  first  thing  to  do  in  estimating  the 
cl&ims  of  a  study  is  to  determine  what  this  intrinsic  value  is. 
Hence  too  much  stress  has  been  put  upon  the  disciplinary  value 
of  Greek,  especially  so  in  discussing  it  as  a  study  preparatory  to 
college  admission.  Greek  has  enormous  disciplinary  value  of 
course,  but  this  is  not  its  distinct  value.  Latin  has  a  value  of  this 
kind  in  some  respects  identical  with  that  of  Greek,  so  in  some 
degree  have  the  modern  languages.  But  if  this  is  all,  if  mere 
mental  gymnastics  is  the  thing  desired,  Sanskrit  or  Chinese 
would  be  better  subjects  still  for  young  brains  to  work  upon. 
Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  option  offered  on  certain  con- 
ditions for  admission  to  Harvard  College  between  the  ancient 
languages  and  the  modern.  Those  who  enter  with  modern  lan- 
guage are  required  to  do  a  larger  amount  of  work  in  other  sub- 
jects as  a  substitution  for  the  Greek  or  Latin.  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly said  that  those  who  avail  themselves  of  this  option  are  better 
trained  than  those  who  do  not  do  so.     This  is  interesting  if  true 
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and  may  help  to  eliminate  equivocal  arguments  from  future  dis- 
cussions, but  it  is  without  significance  for  the  real  question.  It 
is  not  enough  that  a  study  furnish  training.  Training  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  libeiul  education  must  be  of  a  certain  kind, 
and  that  is  most  valuable  for  a  citizen  of  the  world  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  human  race  which  gives  him  some  understanding,  or 
opens  the  way  for  an  understanding,  of  that  same  human  race 
along  the  lines  of  its  best  and  most  persistent  development.  If 
training  means  mere  sharpness  of  wit,  if  it  means  the  under- 
standing of  problems  in  mathematics  or  chemistry  or  any  other 
subject,  then  it  matters  little  how  this  training  is  acquired.  But 
if  training  means,  as  it  ought  to  mean,  an  introduction  to  life 
and  the  currents  of  life,  an  introduction  to  the  chief  influences 
which  have  operated  in  the  world  and  are  yet  active  in  it,  then 
it  does  make  a  difference,  and  not  a  slight  one,  in  relation  to 
liberal  education,  whether  training  is  of  one  sort  or  another. 
This  is  a  vital  point  in  the  educational  discussions  of  the  present 
day.  Too  often  it  is  said  that  it  matters  little  what  one's  training 
is  based  upon  so  that  it  is  continued  long  enough  and  is  thorough 
enough.  The  general  adoption  of  such  a  theory  would  mean 
individualism  in  education  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  aims  of 
those  who  seek  the  really  liberalizing  in  the  training  of  the  mind. 
No  education  can  properly  be  called  liberal  which  fails  to  put  one 
into  scientific  relation  with  present  day  thought  and  culture — a 
relation  possible  to  those  only  who  are  able  to  see  in  the  presetit 
the  remote  sources  in  the  past.  "With  the  world  of  intellectual 
production,  as  with  that  of  organic  generation,  nature  makes  no 
sudden  starts."  This  remark  of  Mr.  Pater  every  scientific 
worker  understands  perfectly  well;  and  he  knows  also  that  if 
one  in  an  investigation  cannot  start  from  absolute  beginnings  he 
should  start  as  near  them  as  possible.  If  one  study  is  more 
fundamental  in  this  respect  than  another  then,  supposing  them  to 
be  equal  in  other  respects,  the  more  fundamental  should  have 
first  place  in  a  scheme  of  education  that  aims  to  be  liberal  in  a 
rational  and  scientific  sense. 

Consider  the  subject  for  a  moment  from  a  slightly  changed 
point  of  view.  Among  scientific  subjects  physics  is  required 
almost  universally  for  admission  to  college.  This  is  the  case 
because,  among  other  things,  it  is  primarily  an  elemental  science. 
The  laws  that  are  discussed  in  physics  conspicuously  penetrate 
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all  nature.  They  are  fundamental  everywhere.  No  one  seriously 
calls  in  question  the  claims  made  for  this  science,  it  would  be 
unscientific,  to  say  nothing  more,  to  do  so.  If  a  protest  would  be 
unscientific  here  in  a  question  involving  the  realm  of  matter, 
it  would  also  seem  to  be  unscientific  if  one  were  lodged  against 
a  language  fundamental  for  the  study  of  thought  and  literature. 
The  college  is  not  ready  to  say  that  these  things  are  of  no  conse- 
quence. It  is  still  its  duty  and  will  continue  to  be,  to  insist  upon 
training  of  a  certain  sort,  having  in  view  certain  ends.  To  nar- 
row the  aim  of  preparatory  training,  or  to  leave  it  practically 
uncontrolled,  both  of  which  would  follow  the  adoption  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  equivalence  of  studies,  would  result  in  injury  to 
the  individual^  whatever  the  effect  on  the  work  he  might  do.  In 
all  spheres  of  life  alike  there  ought  to  be  a  fundamental  aim  — 
an  aim  having  in  view  the  life  itself  rather  than  the  things  of 
life.  How  are  men  to  have  this  fixed  upon  their  attention  if  not 
in  the  training  that  leads  up  to  their  life  work,  or  is  antecedent 
to  it?  Whatever  one's  business  is  to  be,  it  is  the  pre-eminent 
duty  of  those  who  offer  him  advice  ofiicially  or  otherwise  to  see 
to  it  that  he  is  led  by  suggestion  at  least  to  consider  how  best  he 
may  get  an  insight  into  the  life  of  this  world,  a  part  of  which  he 
is.  In  this  connection  facts  per  se^  however  important  they  may 
be,  are  less  important  than  the  substance  of  the  facts  ;  and  those 
which  give  one  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  movements 
of  human  life  and  progress  from  the  point  of  view  of  history, 
ethics,  philosophy  and  literature,  or  prepare  the  way  for  such  an 
insight,  are  more  important  than  those  which  leave  these  things 
out  of  view.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  our  education  should  be 
restricted  in  its  scope  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  fundamentals. 
When  one  enters  college  his  training  should  imply  something 
definite  and  well  understood,  when  he  takes  leave  of  it,  it  ought 
to  be  understood  that  he  has  at  least  begun  to  exercise  his  inde- 
pendence and  has  made  some  progress  along  lines  of  study  suited 
to  his  special  tastes  or  needs.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  any 
individual  to  know  all  ^Hhe  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
uttered  in  the  world,"  but  the  scheme  of  liberal  training 
which  does  not  make  a  distinct  effort  to  put  the  clue  to  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  one,  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  this 
so-called  scientific  age. 

So  much  for  the  general  question  which  required  a  brief  treat- 
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ment  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  particular  question, 
namely :  —  What'  are  the  important  elements  supplied  to  educa- 
tion by  a  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  how  far  are  they  funda- 
mental and  essential  to  liberal  education  as  the  term  is  now 
understood  ? 

Before  passing,  however,  I  wish  to  speak  of  one  or  two  current 
strictures.  First,  it  is  urged  that  Greek  does  not  secure  the 
results  claimed  for  it :  and  second,  that  modern  languages  fur- 
nish a  better  preparation  for  modern  life. 

The  first  of  these  objections  may  be  urged  with  equal  justice 
against  any  study.  Greek  has  no  inherent  power  of  making 
souls  responsive,  or  of  vitalizing  itself.  It  must  subject  itself,  as 
any  other  subject,  to  circumstances.  It  is  unfair  to  hold  it 
responsible  for  the  mental  bias  of  those  who  seek  what  it  has  to 
give,  as  it  is  also  to  hold  it  to  account  for  the  sins  that  are  com- 
mitted in  its  name  or  in  spite  of  it.  The  same  dangers  that 
beset  the  teaching  of  Greek  threaten  the  teaching  of  modern  lan- 
guages, and  he  is  an  unwise  advocate  of  modern  languages  who 
puts  any  stress  upon  this  point.  The  teacher  of  any  subject,  if 
he  be  without  adequate  understanding  or  knowledge,  or  without 
both  as  too  often  is  the  case,  is  in  danger  of  making  the  study  of 
that  subject  "vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  A  teacher  who 
undertakes  to  do  his  work  without  vision  is  guilty  of  little  less 
than  a  crime.  One  may  pardon  many  things  in  a  teacher,  but  if 
he  have  not  vision,  even  though  he  have  enthusiasm,  even  though 
he  have  teaching  power,  even  though  he  have  accurate  knowledge 
to  a  certain  degree  —  without  vision  he  is  of  necessity  a  failure 
to  the  most  vital  obligation  that  rests  upon  him,  namely,  to  show 
relations,  to  disclose  the  real  essence  of  his  subject  and  to  make 
it  live.  Any  subject  is  dead  that  is  not  made  alive  by  the  teacher, 
and  this  is  no  truer  of  Greek  than  it  is  of  English  or  French. 

The  second  objection  requires  no  notice  here.  As  has  been 
said  it  is  not  the  purpose  in  this  paper  to  discuss  comparative 
values.  It  ought  to  be  understood,  however,  once  for  all  that 
there  can  be  no  real  conflict  between  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages. Modern  languages  are  an  element  in  modern  education 
and  a  very  important  one,  so  that  no  longer  is  he  worthy  to  be 
called  a  college  graduate  who  has  not  some  acquaintance  with 
modern  languages ;  no  more  so  than  the  one  who  gets  a  degree 
without  an   adequate    introduction   to   the   modern    laboratory. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  that  has  been  forced  upon  this 
question  which  in  the  name  of  sound  reason  should  be  eliminated 
from  it  once  for  all. 

Returning  to  the  main  question,  note  first  a  dominant  charac- 
teristic of  current  educational  thought.  It  has  approved  the 
scientific  method,  and  insists  on  beginning  with  first  principles. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  I  do  not  use  the  term  scientific 
in  any  narrow  sense,  but  in  a  generic  sense,  meaning  the  investi- 
gation of  a  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  clear  in  its  origin, 
growth  and  development.  It  is  the  method  which  proposes  to 
open  every  point  of  view,  to  exhibit  a  subject  in  all  its  necessary 
relations  and  to  look  at  it  in  its  essential  parts.  Isolated  phe- 
nomena are  rare  things  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  so  are  they  in 
the  realm  of  mind.  What  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  scientific 
method  recognizes  this  fact  at  least  for  '^organic  generation"  and 
it  approaches  a  subject  to  exhaust  it  knowing  that  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  get  as  near  the  sources  as  possible.  But  "  organic 
generation "  does  not  differ  from  "  int-ellectual  production  "  in 
respect  to  growth,  and  the  scientific  method  is  no  more  rational 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

We  are  the  intellectual  children,  in  a  very  essential  sense,  of 
Greece.  We  cannot  dispute,  if  we  would,  the  fact  that  Greece 
collected,  sifted,  absorbed  and  recreated  the  intellectual  products 
of  the  nations  preceding  her,  and  having  concentrated  all  into 
that  bit  of  time  and  country  dominated  by  the  Greek  race,  died 
leaving  her  treasures  for  the  perpetual  enrichment  of  the  world. 
These  things  are  not  open  to  dispute;  they  stand  proved  too 
securely  for  the  stoutest  iconoclast  to  attempt  to  disturb  them.  It 
is  granted,  of  course,  that  in  particular  sciences  the  results 
obtained  by  them  were  meagre  enough,  but  this  affords  no  ground 
for  a  criticism  of  the  Greeks  themselves  or  their  method.  Con- 
sidering conditions,  the  work  they  did  was  remarkable,  and  a 
complete  history  of  many  phases  of  modern  science  cannot  be 
written  without  reference  to  the  Greeks.  The  world  was  not  yet 
ready  for  the  development  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  import- 
ant point  in  this  connection  is  that  they  understood  perfectly  the 
scientific  method.  They  gave  themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of 
reason  '*  to  follow  it,*'  as  Plato  himself  says,  "  whithersoever  it 
might  lead."  They  knew  that  to  attain  to  essential  truth  there 
had  to  be  a  fearless  sifting  of  probabilities  without  regard  to  per- 
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sonal  interests  or  conventional  views.  In  whatever  sphere  pure 
intellect  was  an  adequate  instrument  there  they  produced  some- 
thing lasting.  As  is  well  said,  *'  They  tried  to  investigate  the 
hidden  causes  of  phenomena.  No  succeeding  nation  has  investi- 
gated these  things  scientifically  which  has  not  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Greek  thought.  We  may  indeed  believe  that  some 
modern  nations  would  have  entered  upon  scientific  investigations 
without  Greek  influence,  but  we  cannot  say.  We  have  no  right 
to  claim  that  we  should  ever  have  had  a  science  without  the 
Greeks, —  that  without  the  influence  which  they  first  brought  into 
the  world,  science  for  its  own  sake  would  now  be  of  interest  to 
the  world."  The  author  of  these  words  has  spoken  truly.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  his  assumption  this  much  is  certain, 
namely,  that  the  scientific  method  is  Greek.  Any  one  who  under- 
stands the  scientific  method  and  Greek  literature,  even  a  little  of 
it,  may  know  this  for  himself.  One  dialogue  of  Plato,  studied 
with  an  open  mind  and  under  proper  guidance  would  teach  him 
this  much.  It  is  consequently  a  vital  question  for  this  genera- 
tion how  far  a  people  such  as  the  Greeks  were  may  be  neglected 
without  striking  at  the  foundations  of  culture.  I  trust  it  is 
understood  that  culture  of  the  dilettante  sort  is  not  meant,  but 
true  culture  which  gives  not  polish  merely,  but  makes  one  cap- 
able of  understanding  himself  and  interpreting  the  age  in  which 
he  lives.  Real  scientific  education,  if  it  secures  to  the  individual 
what  rightly  may  be  demanded,  should  at  least  furnish  an  outline 
of  completeness,  should  expand  the  view  so  as  to  enable  one  to 
see  totalities  and  trace  in  some  n^asure  the  evolution  of  things. 
There  is  perspective  in  the  world's  thought  just  as  there  is  in 
painting,  and  the  one  who  studies  things  out  of  their  true  rela- 
tion is  committing  the  same  fault  the  artist  would  commit  if  he 
were  to  paint  a  picture  without  regard  to  distance  or  setting. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  assuming  that  a  scientifically  planned 
scheme  of  education  should  be  expected  to  implant  certain  uni- 
versal standards  or  principles  of  measurement.  In  literature 
these  conditions  are  secured  by  a  study  of  Greek  because  the 
masterpieces  left  by  them  base  their  claim  to  recognition  not 
more  on  their  formal  perfection  than  upon  the  fact  that  they  deal 
with  elemental  principles  in  life  and  thought  so  conspicuously, 
and  hence  are  free  from  temporary  and  personal  interests.  For 
more  than  twenty  centuries  they  have  stood  the  test  of  criticism 
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and  changed  conditions  of  life  and  government  —  have  stood  this 
test  without  any  national  community  to  hold  them  together. 
Not  only  is  this  true,  but  all  the  while  they  have  been  an  active 
force  and  have  been  the  models  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  great 
literatures  that  have  subsequently  arisen,  and  ^^  they  yet  appeal 
with  unabated  force  to  sympathies  as  diverse  as  cultured  human- 
ity itself/'  This  is  not  accidental,  but  the  result  of  discriminat- 
ing insight  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  furnish  univer- 
sal standards.  Standards  of  this  sort  are  the  true  standards  to 
measure  by  in  scientific  education.  We  cannot  entirely  free  our- 
selves from  them.  We  may  neglect  them  awhile,  we  may  spurn 
them,  but  because  they  are  true  we  will  return  to  them. 


T/jfB  MUSEUM  AS  AN   EDUCATIONAL    INSTITU- 
TION. 

OLIVER  C.  FARRINGTON,  FIELD  COLUMBIAN  MUSBUBf,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

I  have  for  some  time  thought  that  the  educational  possibilities 
of  the  museum  as  an  institution  are  not  appreciated  as  they 
should  be. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  of  belief,  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
museum  is  an  institution  of  public  benefit,  for  during  the  last  two 
decades  many  new  institutions  of  this  class  have  been  founded, 
and  the  older  ones  have  enlarged  their  scope.  There  is  now 
scarcely  a  large  city  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  which  does  not 
contain  one  or  more  public  buildings  devoted  to  the  display  of 
objects  illustrating  science,  history  and  art  in  their  various 
branches. 

Many  of  the  later  institutions  of  this  class  have  had  their 
origin,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  great  expositions  that 
have  beeu  held  since  1851.  These  have  graphically  shown  how 
much  knowledge  could  be  imparted  by  gathering  in  one  place 
objects  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  which,  in  a  day's  walk, 
information  could  be  obtained  that  could  otherwise  be  gotten 
only  by  years  of  travel.  They  have  thus  made  popular  the 
acquisition  of  information  by  the  study  of  objects  rather  than  of 
printed  descriptions  of  them  ;  and  have  responded  to,  if  they  did 
not  create,  the  demand  for  realism  so  characteristic  of  the  time. 
As  each  has  out-done  its  predecessor  in  the  completeness  with 
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which  it  has  displayed  the  world's  history,  resources  and  achieve- 
ments, so  the  desire  to  make  these  advantages  permanent  has 
likewise  grown  and  an  increased  public  interest  has  arisen  in 
institutions  which  should  preserve  the  rare  and  the  beautiful  and 
objectively  illustrate  the  products  of  the  world.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  interest  in  museums,  arising  from  a  desire 
to  perpetuate  expositions,  has  been  altogether  such  as  to  advance 
the  former  along  the  lines  of  their  greatest  usefulness.  For, 
though  like  the  exposition  in  many  features,  in  many  others  the 
museum  must  and  ought  to  differ  widely  from  it.  In  the  museum 
gilt  and  tinsel  and  display  for  the  sake  of  display  have  no  place. 
Of  commercial  and  advertising  features  it  must  be  wholly 
divested,  so,  too,  of  the  exhibition  of  objects  having  great  money 
value  simply  for  the  sake  of  this  value.  Its  mission  is  rather  the 
illustration  of  the  truths  of  science  in  a  vivid  and  positive  way, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  humblest  object  it  contains  may  be  as  full 
of  meaning  as  the  most  costly.  While  presenting,  too,  as  compre- 
hensively as  possible  a  view  of  the  sciences,  resources  and  indus- 
tries of  the  world,  the  aim  of  the  museum  should  be  rather  to 
encourage  careful  study  of  specific  subjects  than  to  give  the  cur- 
sory, panoramic  view  which  the  vast  scale  upon  which  expositions 
are  established  make  necessary. 

Another  popular  misconception  which  has  done  much  to  hinder 
the  best  advance  of  the  museum,  is  that  it  is  frequently  regarded 
as  primarily  a  place  for  the  storing  of  "curiosities."  Even  in  so 
dignified  a  work  as  Webster's  International  Dictionary  we  find  a 
museum  defined  as  "a  repository  for  a  collection  of  natural,  scien- 
tific or  literary  curiosities  or  works  of  art." 

A  small  boy  is  said  to  have  described  his  visit  to  a  museum  as 
one  to  a  ''  stuffed  circus,"  and  many  older  people  apparently  look 
for  similar  entertainment  in  their  visits  to  such  an  institution. 
Doubtless  the  proprietors  of  the  dime  museumsy  so-called,  are 
largely  responsible  for  such  an  association  of  ideas,  but  they  are 
parading  in  stolen  livery. 

That  the  average  museum  visitor  looks  chiefly  for  "  curiosities  " 
in  his  visits  to  all  institutions  of  this  class  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  usually  pays  so  little  attention  to  the  system  and 
arrangement  of  collections  as  a  whole,  and  devotes  his  scrutiny 
chiefly  to  the  striking  and  showy  objects.  Though  he  might  by 
systematic  study,  of  a  zoological  collection  for  example,  gain  a 
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more  precise  and  vivid  knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom  than  he 
ever  could  from  books,  his  curiosity  is  usually  satisfied  when  he 
has  seen  the  specimens  of  a  whale,  a  shark  and  a  few  showy 
birds.  The  writer  recently  noted,  during  an  afternoon  spent  in 
a  city  museum,  the  character  of  the  attention  given  by  visitors  to 
a  very  complete  and  instructively  arranged  collection  illustrating 
the  paleontology  of  the  earliest  and  latest  periods  of  the  earth's 
history.  He  found  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  who 
visited  the  hall  during  his  observation,  all  but  eight  devoted  their 
whole  scrutiny  to  some  life-size  models  of  huge  Tertiary  mam- 
mals. 

Such  a  neglect  to  improve  the  opportunities  afforded  by  muse- 
ums for  gaining  a  precise  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  which  they  illustrate,  is  probably  due,  not  to  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  subjects  thus  presented,  or  to  the  manner  of  their 
presentation,  but  to  failure  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  such 
study.  There  is  need  of  a  belief  that  instruction  is  possible  before 
instruction  is  likely  to  be  gained.  The  educational  advantages 
afforded  by  a  college  might  be  quite  in  vain  if  those  who  came  to 
it  were  possessed  of  the  idea  that  a  six4egged  jcow  owned  by  the 
president  was  its  most  important  feature. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  mention  some  of  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  the  museum  seems  to  me  to  possess  as  a  means  of 
popular  education  —  advantages  which  I  believe  should  entitle  it 
to  a  place  in  public  estimation  at  least  on  a  par  with  that  accorded 
the  public  library,  and  in  some  respects  one  equal  to  that  given 
the  public  school. 

First.     It  provides  object  lessons. 

Object  lessons  are  now  generally  conceded  to  be  superior  to 
those  gained  from  the  study  of  books.  Exercising  equally  with 
the  latter  the  faculty  of  memory,  they  also  train  and  develop  per- 
ception and  judgment.  Impressions  derived  from  the  concrete 
are  always  more  vivid  than  those  gained  from  the  abstract, 
and  if  used  in  due  proportion  with  the  latter,  bring  about  a  rapid 
and  symmetrical  intellectual  development.  Fortunately  the 
desirability  of  object  teaching  is  now  so  widely  recognized  that  in 
schools  of  all  grades  it  is  used  as  far  as  possible. 

Yet  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  means  of  illustration  available 
for  any  single  school,  especially  those  of  the  lower  grades,  are 
likely  to  be  very  limited  and  to  come  far  short  of  fully  exempli- 
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fying  any  subject.  Since  these  cannot  be  supplied  for  each  school, 
the  next  best  plan  would  seem  to  be  that  these  illustrative  mate- 
rials be  provided  in  a  central  accessible  place,  so  that  all  can  see 
and  use  them. 

This  is  a  need  which  the  well-equipped  museum  meets  better 
than  any  other  modern  institution.  To  illustrate  how  the  museum 
may  be  used  in  this  way :  The  writer,  as  a  teacher,  remembers 
the  difficulty  which  his  pupils  found  in  endeavoring  to  commit  to 
memory  the  characters  of  the  different  races  of  man.  They  could 
learn  the  words  Malay,  Mongolian,  brown,  copper-colored,  straight 
hair,  etc.,  from  the  text-book,  but  because  they  were  simply  words 
whose  relation  one  to  another  was  a  very  slender  one,  the  connec- 
tion between  them  was  soon  lost  and  from  the  confused  jumble, 
Malay  and  copper-colored  were  as  likely  to  be  brought  out  in  uni- 
son as  Mongolian  and  yellow.  If  the  pupils  could  have  been 
shown  at  this  time,  however,  what  most  museums  contain,  viz : 
life-sized  figures  of  the  different  types  of  men,  together  with 
specimens  of  their  dress,  ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  impressions  thus  gained  would  have  been  far  more 
vivid  and  lasting  than  those  gathered  from  a  text-book  and  would 
have  been  an  assistance  to  the  memory  well  worth  the  time  taken 
to  acquire  it.  In  a  similar  way  the  animals  of  different  countries, 
the  plants,  the  imports  and  exports  could  be  taught.  To  show  to 
pupils  specimens  of  logwood  from  Guatemala,  camphor  from 
Japan  or  ebony  from  Madras,  not  only  stimulates  in  their  minds 
a  desire  to  learn  the  geographical  position  of  those  countries,  but 
also  fixes  a  knowledge  of  their  resources.  So  relics  of  historic 
personages  or  places  can  be  used  to  vivify  history  and  give  a  bet- 
ter picture  of  times  and  conditions  than  might  be  obtained  from 
volumes  of  description. 

That  teaching  which  employes  illustration  drawn  from  museum 
collections  is  not  only  possible  but  practical,  is  proved  by  the  suc- 
cess which  has  followed  its  adoption  in  the  schools  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  I  am  informed  by  Superintendent  Powell  that  he  has 
not  only  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  already  obtained 
but  that  he  has  only  begun  to  learn  the  possibilities  of  such  work 
as  an  aid  to  school  instruction. 

The  method  which  has  so  far  been  practiced  is  to  allow  the 
pupils  with  their  teachers  to  visit  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
National  Museum  at  frequent  intervals  and  for  the  latter  to  point 
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out  to  the  scholars,  often  with  the  assistance  of  the  museum  cura- 
tors, all  the  specimens  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  for 
the  day  and  indicate  what  may  be  learned  from  them.  This  may 
be  done  either  in  review  of  a  subject  previously  gone  over  in  the 
text-book  or  may  be  in  place  of  the  text-book  treatment  of  it. 
Besides  this  the  pupils  are  given  for  essays,  subjects  which  they 
find  illustrated  in  the  collections  and  are  expected  to  write  the 
essay  from  study  of  these.  Thus,  if  the  subject  is  limestone,  the 
student  may  find  illustrated  in  the  museum  its  different  varieties, 
its  modes  of  formation  and  deposition,  the  methods  of  quarrying 
and  working  it  and  its  adaptability  to  various  practical  applica- 
tions. The  essay  must  then  be  made  up  from  the  pupil's  own 
observations  on  the  subject,  expressed  in  his  own  language.  That 
the  training  derived  from  such  a  practice  must  be  much  more 
valuable  than  that  obtained  by  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure 
of  students  who  are  given  the  task  of  writing  a  composition,  viz  : 
to  read  in  an  encyclopedia  the  article  on  the  subject  they  have  on 
hand  and  select  therefrom  a  sufficient  number  of  words  or  ideas  to 
make  their  essay  of  the  required  length,  teachers  of  the  art  of 
composition  can  well  understand. 

Such  methods  of  instruction  might  be  adopted  by  nearly  all  the 
public  schools  of  our  large  cities  and  these  would  soon  point  the 
way  to  other  uses  of  the  museum  not  now  thought  of.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  little  systematic  use  is  made  of  these  privileges,  as 
the  writer  has  learned  from  letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the. 
school  superintendents  of  several  of  our  large  cities.  While  all 
expressed  a  belief  in  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  such 
instruction,  they  stated  that  the  initial  steps  for  its  adoption  had 
not  yet  been  taken. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  London  a  clause  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  Educational  Code  which  permits  time  spent  by 
school  children  in  museums  under  proper  guidance  to  be  counted 
as  school  work,  and  it  probably  will  not  be  long  before  American 
educators  will  recognize  the  amount  of  benefit  which  might  be 
gained  from  adding  museum  practicums  to  their  plans  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  benefits  of  the 
object  lessons  provided  by  the  museum  will  be  confined  to  the 
children  of  the  schools,  for  they  may,  in  many  ways,  meet  the 
wants  of  maturer  minds.     To  illustrate : 
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Men  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  fair  education,  have  been 
deceived  by  finding  bright,  yellow,  metallic  particles  in  a  rock  in- 
to thinking  that  they  have  discovered  a  gold  mine,  and  have 
wasted  the  savings  of  years  in  quarrying  or  trying  to  extract  what 
proves  to  be  worthless  pyrite.  A  remedy  for  such  ignorance  as 
this  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  text-books  on  mineralogy,  for  if  ever 
consulted  by  the  average  reader  their  information  is  likely  to  be 
couched  in  too  technical  terms  to  be  appreciated  by  him.  Any 
one,  however,  who  can  have  access  to  good  collections  of  minerals 
will  be  a  very  dull  pupil  who  does  not  learn  that  there  are  many 
substances  in  nature  that  resemble  gold  that  are  not  the  metal 
and,  moreover,  that  the  true  gold  ores  are  usually  exceedingly 
rusty  and  unattractive  in  appearance. 

In  a  similar  way,  one  may  learn  the  characters  of  gems,  of  valu- 
able woods  and  of  various  articles  of  commerce.  The  resources 
of  different  countries  can  be  learned  from  a  study  of  museum 
collections  so  that  those  desiring  to  undertake  new  enterprises 
can  form  wise  judgments  as  to  their  chances  of  success.  No  one 
who  has  access  to  a  modern  museum  ought  to  commit  the  com- 
mercial mistake  of  sending  warming  pans  to  India  pr  furs  to  the 
New  Hebrides,  nor  would  he  expect  to  find  coal  in  Maine  or  oil 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  glimpse  of  the  ornaments  and 
weapons  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  ought  to  teach  contentment 
to  the  man  of  anarchistic  longings,  and  a  look  at  the  fetishes  of 
..  the  African  tribes  should  convince  the  skeptic  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

A  collection  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  illustrating  the 
nuitritive  ratios  of  different  foods,  has  probably  brought  to  the 
attention  of  thousands  who  might  never  have  read  his  articles  on 
the  subject,  the  importance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  most  economical 
way  of  sustaining  life.  Many  more  such  object  lessons  for  pur- 
poses of  social,  or  economic  improvement  might  be  provided  by 
progressive  museums,  and  their  influence  made  quite  as  far-reach- 
ing and  powerful  as  any  instruction  given  from  the  platform  or 
by  books. 

The  second  educational  advantage  of  the  museum  which  may 
be  noted,  is :     It  provides  unconditional  lessons. 

The  privileges  of  other  higher  educational  institutions  are  con- 
fined to  a  comparative  few.  Entrance  to  them  requires  demon- 
stration of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  previously  gained  and 
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successful  ruDDing  of  a  gauntlet  of  examinations.  The  sources 
of  education  beyond  the  common  schools  open  to  the  majority  of 
people  are,  therefore,  travel,  books  and  newspapers.  Travel  is 
largely  circumscribed  by  home  duties  and  the  neccessity  of  con- 
stant employment ;  really  instructive  books  are  likely  to  be  set 
aside  for  those  of  less  value,  and  newspapers,  while  widely  read 
and  disseminating  much  useful  information,  mix  too  much  evil 
witii  the  good  to  be  ideal  in  their  influence.  Any  medium  of  in- 
struction, therefore,  which  shall  be  at  once  free,  attractive  and  ele- 
vating, is  an  addition  to  facilities  for  popular  education  which 
should  be  warmly  welcomed.  These  advantages,  I  believe,  the 
museum  offers  in  a  large  degree  and  may  yet  give  still  more 
largely.  No  diplomas  are  required  for  entering  its  doors,  and  the 
school  boy  may  feel  as  much  at  home  in  it  as  the  learned  savant. 

Further,  as  was  aptly  pointed  out  by  Director  Skiff  in  a  recent 
address,  the  museum  so  gently  insinuates  instruction  upon  its 
visitors  that  many  whose  only  thought  in  visiting  it  is  one  of  re- 
creation and  pastime,  gain  knowledge  which  they  would  have 
spurned  had  it  been  presented  to  them  in  an  abstract  form.  It 
presents,  too,  exact  knowledge,  truth.  The  object  from  which 
instruction  is  to  be  drawn  is  always  before  the  observer,  and  he 
may  judge  for  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  regard- 
ing it. 

A  third  educational  advantage  of  the  museum  is :  It  provides 
lessons  for  all  classes.  In  the  primary  school  one  lesson  may  be 
learned,  in  the  high  school  another  and  in  the  university  another. 
The  high  school  boy  will  not  be  spending  his  time  profitably  by 
studying  in  the  primary  school  nor  the  university  student  in  the 
high  school.  In  the  museum,  however,  each  may  find  a  lesson  as 
easy  or  as  difficult  as  he  chooses.  The  child  finds  a  larger  world 
than  he  had  known  before,  the  school-boy,  illustrations  of  the 
facts  of  the  geography  or  history  he  has  been  studying,  the  stu- 
dent, unwritten  lectures  upon  botany,  geology  and  zoology,  and 
the  most  advanced  scholar  materials  for  prosecuting  investiga- 
tion which  may  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 

The  mechanic  may  learn  how  and  where  the  metal  with  which 
he  works  may  be  obtained  or  perchance  the  stages  by  which  the 
delicate  and  complicated  machine  which  he  uses  has  been  evolved 
from  a  crude  beginning.  The  artisan  may  see  the  origin  of  the 
crude  materials  which  he  employs  and  learn  of  others  of  which  he 
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had  not  thought.  The  naturalist  may  study  evolution  ;  the  phil- 
osopher the  development  of  mind  and  the  laws  of  human  pro- 
gress. 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  along  the  special  line  of  pursuit  of 
each  individual  that  the  museum  provides  lessons.  It  is  still 
more  important  that  it  show  to  the  individual  fields  of  thought 
and  .study  outside  his  own  everyday  employment  and  thus 
broaden  his  outlook  and  cultivate  new  sympathies.  This  it  does 
by  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  see  objects  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  illustrating  different  peoples,  their  customs  and  manners, 
and  together  with  these  the  plants  and  minerals  which  the  world 
affords  and  of  which  he  could  otherwise  only  read.  The  city 
museum,  too,  affords  to  denizens  of  the  town  opportunities  for 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  nature  of  which  their  environment  of 
brick  walls  and  dusty  pavements  would  otherwise  deprive  them. 
Through  the  museum  the  townsman  can  see  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  visible  forms  of  nature  though  he  may  not  live 
among  them. 

A  fourth  educational  advantage  of  the  museum  is :  It  provides 
means  for  extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  This  function  of 
the  museum  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  appreciated  of  any,  for  it 
is  an  outcome  of  the  use  of  the  museum  as  a  storehouse  of  treas- 
ures.  The  advance  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the  natural 
sciences,  requires  that  specimens  should  be  collected  from  widely 
different  sources  and  brought  together  in  one  place  for  compari- 
son and  study.  For  this  purpose  a  well-ordered  museum  fur- 
nishes by  far  the  most  suitable  and  convenient  resort.  It  can 
usually  provide  more  facilities  for  collecting  than  private  individ- 
uals and  from  their  wider  knowledge  of  what  has  already  been 
gathered  in  any  line,  curators  can  better  search  for  what  is  really 
new  than  those  who  have  not  had  that  advantage.  The  museum 
also  furnishes  a  safe  and  convenient  place  for  the  preservation 
and  study  of  type  specimens,  and  thus  not  only  can  original 
observations  be  verified  but  new  facts  of  structure  or  relationship 
may  be  brought  out. 

The  important  publications  issued  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American  Muse- 
um of  Natural  History  and  many  similar  institutions  afford  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  value  of  the  contributions  to  knowledge 
made  by  collectors  and  collections,  and  give  results  which  would 
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have  been  quite  unattainable  without  the  large  facilities  for  col- 
lection and  study  which  these  institutions  have  afforded. 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  museum  as  it 
exists  to-day,  for  furnishing  popular  instruction.  On  the  part  of 
the  museum  there  is  doubtless  much  effort  yet  needed  in  order  to 
make  these  advantages  more  available  and  attractive  to  the  peo- 
ple. Museum  collections  have  hithert-o  been  too  largely  prepared 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  specialist  rather  than  those  of  the  pub- 
lic. They  have  been  arranged  according  to  but  one  system  of 
classification  when  they  should  illustrate  many  phases  of  science. 
Labels  are  too  frequently  a  reiteration  of  scientific  names  without 
any  statement  of  the  really  instructive  features  of  the  specimen. 
There  is  not  as  yet  a  sufficient  realization  of  the  ideal  set  forth 
by  Secretary  Goode  in  his  well-known  maxim  that  "  A  museum 
should  consist  of  a  collection  of  instructive  and  well  written 
labels  illustrated  by  specimens.*'  But  the  demand  for  such  im- 
provements will  soon  create  a  supply,  and  indication  on  the  part 
of  the  public  of  a  desire  to  gain  instruction  from  the  museum 
and  to  use  it  for  a  means  of  education  will  soon  be  followed  by  a 
provision  of  such  facilities  as  will  make  it  most  useful. 

Nor  need  it  be  supposed  that  the  establishment  of  a  true 
museum  is  possible  only  by  a  munificent  endowment.  The  bring- 
ing together  of  a  complete  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the 
minerals,  flora,  fauna  and  history  of  almost  any  inhabited  region 
ten  miles  square  would  be  found  to  furnish  illustration  of  a  great 
number  of  facts  of  science.  Of  this  the  museum  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  than  which  none  of  its  size  is  more  widely  or  favorably 
known,  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration.  A  large  part,  and 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  part,  of  its  collections  have  been  made 
up  of  specimens  collected  in  Essex  county.  One  would  hardly 
have  supposed  it  possible  that  such  a  variety  and  number  of 
organic  and  inorganic  species  could  be  found  within  so  limited 
a  territory  had  it  not  been  demonstrated  by  these  collections. 
Springfield,  Chester  and  other  New  England  towns  are  following 
its  example  and  what  they  have  done  any  wide  awake  community 
can  do  with  advantage  and  profit.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  side  by  side  with  the  town  library  shall 
appear  the  town  museum,  the  one  the  complement  and  interpre- 
ter of  the  other. 
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LIVES  OF  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL- 
ROOM. 

FBBDEBICK  WILLIAM  COBURX.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

IT  has  become  of  late  an  excellent  custom  to  teach  history,  not» 
as  heretofore,  through  the  medium  of  chronology  and  exact 
sequence  of  events,  but  rather  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  shall 
get  brilliant  glimpses  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  other  times.  In 
other  words,  history  is  now  taught  largely  through 'the  medium 
of  biography. 

Since  in  any  nation  the  condition  of  the  fine  aiis  serves  as  a  per- 
fect guage  of  the  progress  in  culture  of  that  nation,  the  sugges- 
tion may  not  be  out  of  place  that  teachers  of  American  history  in 
our  schools  shall  occasionally,  after  having  informed  themselves 
somewhat  of  the  conditions  under  which  American  art  has  lan- 
guished, present  to  their  classes  some  account  of  the  lives  and 
works  of  American  artists. 

Pupils  go  out  nowadays  from  our  schools  with  at  least  some 
slight  knowledge  of  our  literary  history.  Not  only  have  the 
biographies  of  Longfellow  and  of  Whittier,  of  Hawthorne  and  of 
Holmes  been  presented  to  them,  but  in  many  cases  they  have 
entered  upon  the  somewhat  perilous  course  of  classifying  authors 
and  movements.  That  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  have 
hitherto  stood  in  a  relation  inferior  to  that  of  literature,  that  our 
art  has  always  been  a  hole-and-corner  affair,  affords  indeed  a  rea- 
son why  less  attention  should  be  given  to  our  artists  than  to  our 
writers,  but  not  a  valid  one  why  the  artist  should  be  wholly  neg- 
lected. It  is  doubtful  if  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  graduates  of  our 
public  schools  know  even  the  names  of  the  men  who,  working 
among  us,  have  produced  the  little  we  have  of  worthy  art.  In 
our  worship  of  the  golden  calf  we  have  exalted  to  a  place  of  honor 
men  whose  only  contribution  has  been  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  nation.  Of  those  things  in  which  we  have  been  successful 
we  have  made  the  most  —  of  all  our  unbounded  energy  and  fecun- 
dity, of  our  hospitality  and  generosity,  of  our  noble  patriotism 
and  independence.     Yet,  if  it  is  desirable  to  check  the  growth  in 
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our  midst  of  Chauvinism,  we  certainly  should  make  the  pupil 
know  also  of  our  national  short-comings ;  and  in  no  respect  has 
our  weakness  been  more  marked  than  in  our  attitude  toward  the 
fine  arts.  As  it  was  our  national  disgrace  that  Allston  went  to 
his  grave  unappreciated  and  misunderstood,  so  it  is  that  most  of 
our  strongest  artists  find  it  necessary,  living  on  French  soil,  to 
produce  French  pictures,  in  order  to  sell  to  an  American  public ; 
and  so  it  is  our  disgrace  that  our  cities  have  grown  up  to  be 
among  the  ugliest  in  the  world. 

Accordingly  I  would  plead  with  teachers  of  history  for  an  occa- 
sional digression  into  the  history  of  American  art.  The  subject 
itself,  especially  if  the  historical  environment  be  considered,  is 
not  uninteresting.  For  those  who  endeavor  to  teach  history 
through  biography  it  is  full  of  suggestive  material. 

In  discussing  Copley,  for  instance,  a  powerful  search-light  can 
be  thrown  upon  the  social  conditions  that  existed  at  the  end  of 
the  Colonial  period.  The  gayety  of  a  certain  set  in  the  little  sea- 
port where  the  successful  portrait-painter  portrayed  governors 
and  colonels  and  their  fine  ladies,  the  antagonism  between  shore 
and  field,  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  staid  Puritanism 
and  royalist  magnificence,  the  true  animus  of  Toryism  —  in  fact, 
the  whole  social  life  of  Colonial  New  England  is  rendered  intelli- 
gible by  the  career  of  Copley  who  flourished,  actually  flourished, 
in  Boston,  as  an  artist,  until  1774. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  may  be  found 
in  John  Trumbull,  a  high-spirited  soldier  and  a  painter  of  grand- 
iose historical  compositions.  His  autobiography  is  )a  most  enter- 
taining book,  full  of  valuable  material  for  the  study  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  said  of  Washington  Allston  that 
he  need  here  be  barely  mentioned.  The  interest  in  him  is  literary 
as  well  as  artistic,  international  as  well  as  provincial.  He  stands 
for  an  early  clash  of  the  cosmopolitan  with  the  national  ideal. 
Failing  to  conform  to  the  notions  of  his  countrymen  sufficiently 
to  be  understood,  the  ''American  Titian,"  after  his  return  to 
America,  lived  out  his  life  in  comparative  obscurity. 

Since  Allston  we  have  had  so  many  artists  that  the  selection  of 
a  few  as  types  is  no  easy  matter  and  must,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  determined  largely  by  special  or  local  conditions.  Gil- 
bert Stuart's  work  is  technically  so  interesting  that,  where  any  of 
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it  is  accessible,  some  discussion  of  his  career  may  well  be  followed 
by  an  inspection  of  his  pictures.  For  a  class  which  has  already 
made  some  study  of  the  Jacksonian  period,  the  struggles  of  Hora- 
tio Greenough  with  uncultivated  congressmen,  the  disappoint- 
ments in  art  of  Morse,  leading  to  his  eternal  fame  in  the  world  of 
science,  might  serve  as  a  text.  William  Morris  Hunt  and  Heniy 
Hobson  Richardson,  men  whose  influence  upon  our  nation  has 
been  of  more  worth  than  that  of  many  Van  Burens  and  Tylers, 
deserve  to  be  known  to  young  students  of  our  history. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  subject  of 
an  out-of-the-way  character  can  receive  extended  attention.  If 
much  time  were  to  be  given  to  the  history  of  art,  that  time  could 
better  be  spent  upon  the  really  great  masters  of  the  Old  World. 
The  classification  of  American  artists  by  schools,  the  study  of  the 
life  of  every  man  who  has  painted  a  picture  or  moulded  a  statue, 
must  belong  to  the  special  student,  if  any  such  there  be.  Yet 
some  little  consideration  of  a  few  of  our  ablest  artists  ought  to 
accompany  occasional  visits  to  museums  and  to  private  collec- 
tions in  which  are  contained  specimens  of  the  artistic  attempts  of 
our  own  past.  Such  an  assemblage  of  portraits  as  that  which 
hangs  in  Memorial  Hall  at  Harvard  ought  to  possess  interest  to 
young  students  of  history.  The  collection  of  the  work  of  Alls- 
ton  in  the  Museum  of  Boston,  or  of  Trumbull  in  New  Haven,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  examples  of  American  art  in  the  galleries 
throughout  the  country,  suggest  abundant  material  for  instruct- 
ing and  entertaining  classes.  Where  access  to  galleries  is  out  of 
the  question,  something  at  least  may  be  done  through  photo- 
graphs and  through  explanation  of  the  illustrations  with  which 
text-books  of  history  are  crowded. 

So  largely  does  the  preservation  of  our  national  health  depend 
upon  the  upgrowth  among  us  of  an  understanding  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  civilization  that  we  ought  not  to  neglect  even  so  appar- 
ently slight  a  factor  as  an  occasional  talk  before  a  public  school 
history  class  upon  AUston  or  Morse  or  Richardson,  or  even  an 

occasional  visit  to  the  places  where  the  work  of  their  hands  looks 
graciously  down  upon  us. 
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NATURAL    HISTORY    CHARTS     AND     ILLC/STRA- 

TIONS. 

JOHN  W.  HABSHBEftGEB*  Ph.  D. 
UrdvertUjf  <tf  Penntyltfonia,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 

THE  teaching  of  botany  and  zoology  can  be  made  more 
instructive  by  the  use  of  charts  illustrative  of  the  types 
studied  in  the  laboratory.  Of  two  courses  conducted  along  simi- 
lar lines,  one  having  material  and  no  charts,  and  the  other  mate- 
rial and  charts,  the  course  provided  with  both  diagrams  and  illus- 
trative objects  cannot  fail  to  be  the  most  thorough  and  interesting. 
Teachers  of  science  in  our  secondary  schools,  mainly  in  the 
high  schools,  are  confronted  with  the  question  of  expense  in  pro- 
viding apparatus  and  materials.  How  can  these  be  had  and  yet 
be  had  cheaply  ?  Diagrams,  such  as  are  to  be  had  in  Germany, 
are  too  expensive  for  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
where  the  annual  appropriations  are  necessarily  small.  Botanical 
charts,  such  as  those  printed  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Kuy,  or  those  of  Professor  Dodelport,  done  in  color,  although 
scientifically  accurate  are  beyond  the  reach  of  many  secondary 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  many  diagrams  which  are  put  upon 
the  market,  although  useful  in  a  way,  give  false  impressions  of 
structure  and  perspective.  To  one  who  believes  in  unconscious 
instruction,  such  cheap  wall  charts  are  vicious  in  the  extreme. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  New  York  City,  the  writer  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  well  as  the  pleasure,  of  visiting  the  Teachers'  College, 
situated  near  the  new  site  of  Columbia  University.  This  institu- 
tion is  magnificently  equipped  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  for 
all  grades  of  secondary  and  normal  schools.  Displayed  every- 
where on  the  walls  of  the  halls  and  class-rooms  are  photographs, 
diagrams,  models  of  celebrated  buildings,  plans  of  parks,  bridges 
and  churches  found  both  at  home  and  abroad.  One  of  the  profes- 
sors of  the  college  remarked  that  the  photographs  always  aroused 
interest  and  that  questions  were  asked  constantly  concerning 
them.  The  students  in  attendance  are  unconsciously  absorbing 
the  best  in  art,  architecture  and  nature.  This  way  of  teaching  is 
not  always  made  sufficiently  prominent. 
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Are  att)*active  and  accurate  wall  charts  obtainable  for  the  pur- 
pose indicated  above?  It  has  been  the  pleasurable  task  of  the 
writer  to  make  for  his  classes  in  botany  and  zoology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  diagrams  illustrating  the  forms  of  inver- 
tebrate and  vertebrate  life  and  their  anatomy,  as  well  as  charts 
exhibiting  the  gross  anatomy  of  plants  and  the  microscopic 
appearance  of  various  groups  of  algae  and  fungi.  Such  diagrams 
constructed  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  during  the 
past  two  years  were  inexpensive  and  are  highly  useful.  Stiff 
card-board  from  previous  experience  was  found  unsuitable, 
because  of  its  extreme  weight  and  liability  to  tear,  and  because 
of  its  cost.  Fortunately  a  substitute  was  found  cheap,  light  and 
reasonably  tough  to  suit  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  So- 
called  pattern  paper  of  a  black  color  in  rolls  of  300  yards  or  more 
was  to  be  had  for  $3.25  per  roll,  the  width  of  the  roll  being  thirty 
inches.  A  uniform  size  of  chart  was  decided  upon  for  conven- 
ience, 30  X  36  inches.  Illustrations  from  standard  works  on  natu- 
ral history  from  the  botanical  books  of  De  Bary,  Gray,  Von  Tafel 
and  others,  and  from  the  zoological  manuals  of  Packard,  Claus 
and  Sedgwick,  and  Nicholson  were  drawn  in  ordinary  black-board 
crayon  of  different  colors  upon  the  determined  size  of  pattern 
paper. 

One  is  surprised  who  never  tried  to  draw  the  outline  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  what  accurate  delineations  of  form  can  be 
sketched  by  two  or  three  strokes  of  the  stick  of  chalk.  With  the 
illustrations  in  the  botanical  and  zoological  text-books  before 
him,  a  teacher  with  reasonable  skill  in  drawing  can  sketch  out 
half  a  dozen  charts  in  the  course  of  two  hours.  Some  figures  take 
longer  in  reproduction  than  others. 

The  chalk  lines  must  be  fastened  down  securely  to  make  the 
diagrams  permanent.  To  accomplish  this,  gum  mastick,  which 
costs  about  seventy-five  cents  a  pound,  a  pound  being  sufficient  to 
make  three  hundred  charts,  is  dissolved  in  ninety-five  per  cent 
alcohol  until  a  saturated  condition  of  the  alcohol  is  reached.  This 
solution  is  sprayed  over  the  crayon  marks  with  an  ordinary 
cologne  atomizer,  the  alcohol  evaporates,  the  mastick  fastens 
down  the  drawings  permanently.  As  the  use  of  a  hand  atomizer 
is  rather  tiresome,  a  spraying  apparatus  connected  with  a  cylin- 
der containing  compressed  air  and  a  force  pump  by  which  the 
cylinder  is  filled  is  much  to  be  preferred.     An  atomizer  worked 
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by  the  foot  constructed  by  a  firm  does  away  with  the  compressed 
air  cylinder  and  is  much  more  useful  on  account  of  its  compact- 
ness. The  cost  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  kind  of  atomizer 
used.  With  a  hand  atomizer  and  materials,  a  series  of  300  charts, 
not  including  in  this  calculation  the  time  and  labor  involved, 
ought  to  cost  five  dollars,  with  compressed  air  cylinder  and  force 
pump,  thirty  dollars,  with  the  foot  atomizer,  twenty  dollars. 

The  pattern  paper  should  be  mounted  on  cheap  muslin 
oloth  to  make  the  diagrams  more  wearable.  Any  large  book 
bindery,  or  map  publishing  company,  can  do  this  mounting  inex- 
pensively. Two  hundred  such  charts  were  mounted  in  Philadel- 
phia last  summer  for  the  nominal  cost  of  twenty  dollars,  so  that 
if  the  cost  of  materials  is  taken  into  account  without  the  labor, 
such  a  series  as  indicated  ought  to  cost  from  $25  -  $50,  accord- 
ing to  the  apparatus  used  in  spraying. 

Diagrams  of  this  kind  would  become  an  adornment  to  any 
class-room.  They  have  been  used  with  great  success  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  both  in  undergraduate  and  graduate 
classes.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  shown  in  them.  They 
are  more  useful  to  him  than  if  they  had  been  bought.  Each  line, 
each  figure  has  more  than  ordinary  significance  to  him.  He  looks 
upon  them  as  an  artist  looks  upon  his  pictures  displayed  in  the 
salon. 

Another  phase  of  this  subject  of  illustrations  may  be  of  general 
interest.  It  has  to  do  with  the  presentation  of  botany  to  classes, 
where  the  course  is  unavoidably  a  short  one.  In  one  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  course  in 
botany  is  given  to  which  only  one  hour  per  week  is  allotted  from 
October  to  February.  During  that  time,  morphological  botany  is 
considered,  leading  to  the  systematic  work  of  the  second  term 
from  February  to  June,  to  which  five  hours  is  given.  The  teach- 
ing of  morphology  is  condensed  as  much  as  possible  to  cover  the 
necessary  ground  in  the  time  allotted.  The  teacher  has  found  a 
series  of  aniline  ink  drawings  of  the  form  and  structure  of  plants, 
reproduced  by  gelatin  press  or  hektograph  useful  in  impressing 
pictorially  the  gross  anatomy  of  plants,  illustrated  by  fresh  speci- 
mens during  the  brief  laboratory  exercises  of  the  first  term.  To 
each  plant  organ,  one  or  two  sheets  is  devoted.  On  each  of  these 
is  drawn  in  violet  hektograph  ink  the  forms,  modifications  and 
parts  of  any  particular  organ  designed  for  illustration.  These  are 
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then  reproduced  by  the  gelatin  or  hektograph  press.  For  example^ 
in  representing  pictorially  the  root,  drawings  are  made  of  the 

kinds  of  roots,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  the  habit  of  the  root, 
whether  aquatic,  terrestrial,  parasitic  or  aerial,  and  the  Yarious 
shapes  which  roots  assume.  The  proper  use  of  this  collection  of 
illustrations  is  indicated  in  the  introductory  remarks  accompany- 
ing them.  *'^  This  collection  of  plant  illustrations  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  stndents  who  have  completed  an  amount  of  introduc- 
tory botanical  work  equivalent  to  the  contents  of  Gray's  Lessons 
in  Botany.  It  serves  as  an  introductory  step  to  the  proper 
diagnosis  of  plants,  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student,  with  the 
accompanying  analytical  blank  in  hand,  ease  in  the  dissection  of 
plants,  however  difficult.  It  is  to  be  used  in  the  laboratory  until 
the  student  can  analyze  with  facility  and  describe  tersely  any 
plant,  when  the  guide  must  be  laid  aside  for  the  unassisted  obser- 
vation of  the  botanical  student.'* 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  openiDg  article  in  June  Education  will  be  a  very  valuable 
paper  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D. 

THE  National  Educational  Association  is  a  mighty  power  in  uplift- 
ing the  teaching  profession  of  our  land.  Every  teacher  who 
possibly  can  should  attend  each  annual  meeting.  The  next  gathering 
will  be  at  Milwaukee,  July  6-9.  President  Charles  R.  Skinner,  Secre- 
tary Irwin  Shepard,  and  the  local  committee  (which  has  wisely  placed 
that  live  editor,  S.  G.  Gillan  at  the  head  of  the  Press  Committee)  are 
working  zealously  and  untiringly  to  secure  a  large  attendance  and  have 
a  grand  meeting.  Our  advice  to  all  teachers  is :  Plan  to  go.  Get 
your  friends  to  go.  You  will  be  glad  of  it  afterwards.  It  will  fill  you 
with  mental  ozone  for  the  coming  year. 

TWO  works  of  great  pedagogical  value  are  before  us,  the  Report  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  State  of 
Maine  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1896  ;  and  the  Report  of  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1894-1895. 
The  striking  feature  of  the  former  volume  consists  in  some  voluminous 
special  statistics  furnished  by  town  superintendents,  with  comments  on 
the  same.  In  his  introduction,  the  author.  State  Superintendent  W.  W. 
Stetson,  points  out  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Maine  has  furnished  an 
unusual  number  of  statesmen,  legislators,  lawyers  and  literary  men, 
etc.,  and  that  the  foundations  of  their  careers  have  been  laid  in  the 
common  schools.  These  facts  are  urged  as  a  just  cause  of  pride  and 
as  a  reason  why  the  people  of  that  state  need  not  fear  any  criticisms 
which  may  be  made  on  the  schools  that  have  been  practically  so  suc- 
cessful. But  this  is  a  sort  of  sugar  coating  of  the  pill  that  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  administer  with  the  gentle  firmness  of  a  most  experienced 
physician.  He  discloses  such  surprising  facts  as  the  following :  Of 
the  518  superintendents,  thirty-five  per  cent,  are  employed  also  as 
farmers ;  twenty-one  per  cent,  as  teachers ;  seven  per  cent,  physicians ; 
five  per  cent,  merchants ;  four  per  cent,  lawyers ;  five  per  cent,  house- 
keepers, and  four  per  cent,  clergymen.  Only .  about  four  per  cent, 
devote  all  their  time  to  superintendence.  The  remaining  ninety-six  per 
cent,  give  only  such  time  as  they  can  spare  from  their  other  duties. 
No  special  training  or  aptitude  for  their  oflScial  duties  seems  to  be 
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expected  by  the  constituents  who  elect  them.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  superintendents  have  never  had  any  experience  in  the  school-room 
as  teachers ;  sixty-eight  per  cent,  report  that  they  have  not  read  any 
books  on  the  science  or  art  of  education ;  sixty  per  cent,  state  that  they 
have  not  read  educational  papers  or  magazines ;  twenty  per  cent,  are 
reading  one  such,  fourteen  per  cent,  more  than  one,  and  six  per  cent, 
several  such  publications;  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  schoolhouses 
were  returned  as  in  poor  condition,  fifty-two  per  cent,  as  in  fair  condi- 
tion, twenty  per  cent,  as  in  excellent  order.  Sixty-seven  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  had  taught  one  year  or  less  in  the  school  where  they  were 
teaching  when  the  report  was  made.  '^A  tenure  of  office  so  short," 
observes  Mr.  Stetson,  < '  must  mean  one  of  two  things :  either  the  teach- 
ers are  so  inefficient  or  school  officials  are  so  captious  in  their  employ- 
ment of  teachers  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  are  forced 
to  become  pedagogical  tramps."  These  are  but  samples  of  the  great 
abundance  of  cold,  hard,  instructive  facts  which  make  up  this  volume. 
It  is  far  from  commonplace,  and  no  educator  could  fail  to  find  in  it 
food  for  much  profitable  study  and  reflection. 

THE  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Washington  is 
always  loaded  with  valuable  statistics  and  useful  information 
concerning  the  latest  discoveries  in  the  great  field  wherein  Dr.  Harris 
is  a  master  workman.  Much  of  the  volume  is  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  while  such  topics  as  Paro- 
chial Schools,  The  American  Common  School  in  New  England  froai 
1790  to  1840,  Early  Education  in  the  Northwest,  American  Summer 
Schools,  The  Conveyance  of  Children  to  School,  etc.,  all  written  by  the 
ablest  experts,  insure  to  these  volumes  an  important  place  in  the  libra- 
ries of  students  of  education.  Nothing  will  do  more  to  make  one 
realize  the  large  place  now  occupied  by  this  great  profession  of  peda- 
gogy than  the  examination  of  these  magnificent  documents,  the  labori- 
ous work  of  the  most  highly  endowed  and  industrious  workers.  The 
United  States  is  making  splendid  contributions  to  the  service  of  educa- 
tion and  such  as  are  commensurate  with  her  historic  spirit  and  the  high 
intelligence  of  her  citizens. 

ONE  of  the  most  harmful  defects  in  the  old-time  school-keeping 
was  the  absolute  neglect  to  give  the  pupils  any  competent  notion 
of  the  function  of  the  common  school  in  the  life  of  the  family,  state, 
church  and  nation  and  their  duties  in  every  position  relating  thereto. 
Indeed,  were  the  apparatus  of  child  study  focussed  on  this  particular 
region  of  the  '^  contents  of  children's  minds  "  to-day,  we  should  all  be 
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amazed  to  learn  what  crude,  crotchety  and  altogether  absurd  notions 
the  average  American  school- boy  and  girl  entertains  concerning  the 
entire  business  of  going  to  school,  from  the  age  of  five  to  fifteen. 
Apart  from  the  very  small  number  who  even  in  childhood  in  some  way 
feel  themselves  dedicated  to  a  special  calling  in  life,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  children  in  our  schools  are  never  instructed  in  the  meaning  of 
education  in  general ;  why  they  should  go  to  school  at  all ;  why  their 
life  inside  the  school-room  should  be  so  entirely  different  from  their 
whole  experience  outside ;  the  meaning  of  school  discipline ;  the  reason 
for  certain  courses  of  study ;  especially  their  relations  to  each  other  and 
their  teachers ;  and  the  representative  character  of  their  instructors  and 
the  school  authorities.  Any  modem  state  that  would  leave  its  citizens 
in  such  dense  ignorance  concerning  their  public  duties  and  relations  to 
the  government,  as  even  the  youth  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  public 
schools  are  left  concerning  the  whole  significance  of  their  student  life, 
would  deservedly  be  regarded  as  a  middle  age  despotism  in  daily  peril 
of  revolution.  In  fact,  until  within  a  generation  past,  the  college  and 
university  life  of  this  republic  was  a  reminiscence  (^  a  by-gone  age  so 
far  as  its  ideal  of  government  was  concerned.  Five  hundred  boys, 
within  a  few  yeiirs  of  a  legal  manhood  ;  including  as  a  voter  the  power 
of  changing  the  succession  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation,  a  power 
possessed  by  no  monarch  in  Christendom ;  themselves  representing  the  most 
intelligent  and  independent  class  of  youth  in  the  country ;  were  expected 
to  live  for  years  under  the  despotic  government  of  a  college  faculty  and 
president  often  containing  men  impracticable,  whimsical  and  ignorant 
of  the  fii*st  principles  of  school  management,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  practical  affairs.  Until  the 
advent  of  President  Timothy  Dwight  at  Yale,  and  £liphalet  Nott  at 
Union,  the  college  life  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  civil 
war,  where  several  thousand  of  the  young  men  to  whom  the  country 
was  looking  for  its  future  guides,  leaders  and  rulers,  were  living  in  a 
state  of  almost  perpetual  revolt  or  secret  conspiracy  against  the  men  set 
over  them  as  their  ^^ guides,  philosophers  and  friends.'' 

ONE  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  competent  teacher  in  a  com- 
mon school  is  to  acquaint  his  little  community  with  the  reasons 
for  being  there  at  all ;  that  they  are  now  entering  upon  a  new  sort  of 
life,  learning  how  to  live  and  work  together  as  they  will  be  compelled 
to  through  all  their  years  as  free  men,  women  and  citizens  of  a  repub- 
lican state.  They  should  be  informed  concerning  the  object  of  school 
discipline.  Coming  from  the  free  and  easy  home  and  outdoor  life  of 
our  new  American  society  they  naturally  resent  all  restraint  and  regard 
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the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school-room  as  the  exercise  of  personal 
tyranny  by  their  teachers.  The  first  week  of  a  school  term  often 
changes  a  crowd  of  fifty  children,  ordinarily  well  meaning  and  affec- 
tionate, into  an  organized  rebellion,  led  by  the  brightest  and  most  influ- 
ential, into  a  daily  life  of  intiigue,  falsehood,  conspiracy,  disobedience 
to  law  and  contempt  for  authorities ;  making  the  whole  school  a  train- 
ing seminary  for  every  variety  of  bad  citizenship.  Were  half  an  hoar 
a  day  daring  that  week  devoted  to  a  familiar  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  school  discipline,  what  a  change  would  come  over  the  entire  spirit  of 
the  little  commonwealth  of  the  school-room.  Instead  of  ^^  talking 
down*'  towards  the  cradle,  the  teacher  would  '<  talk  up"  towards  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Every  child  is  waked  up  to  his  full  attention 
and  aspiration  as  soon  as  he  is  intelligently  informed  of  the  way  to 
become  an  older  boy  or  girl,  especially  a  man  or  woman.  He  now 
understands  that  he  is  at  school  in  order  to  learn  how  to  be  what  he 
longs  to  become.  He  is  learning  how  to  work  with  other  people ;  to  do 
his  own  work  in  his  best  way  and  not  interfere  with  his  neighbor.  He 
learns  that  silence  and  order  are  the  absolute  conditions  of  a  community 
working  together.  He  sees  that  communication  not  only  stops  his  own 
work,  but  that  of  others,  and  can  easily  bie  made  to  understand  that  this 
habit  carried  up  into  his  life  as  a  worker~would  destroy  his  prospects  of 
success.  He  can  be  made  to  realize  the  wrong  and  meanness  of  steal- 
ing the  precious  time  of  his  companions  who  have  only  a  few  years  of 
school  life  at  command.  He  can  be  shown  the  honor  and  right  of  for- 
bearing to  lead  his  weaker  companions  into  temptation  and  becoming 
himself  a  member  of  the  best  society  in  the  school-room.  And,  best 
of  all,  he  can  be  taught  that  his  teacher  in  the  whole  matter  of  disci- 
pline and  instruction  is  a  representative  of  the  state  through  whom  the 
people  are  working  to  make  him,  not  the  slave  of  a  despotic,  but  the 
self-controlled  citizen  of  a  republican  government,  morally  and  mentally 
comp)etent  to  fill  out  the  idea  of  a  good  American  citizen.  Of  course, 
all  this  requires  that  the  teacher  should  comprehend  the  situation, — 
that  it  is  not  as  a  young  gentleman"or  lady  in  ordinary  society  relations, 
much  less  in  mere  personal  relations  with  these  children,  but  as  an 
ofiOicial  representative  of  the  state  that  he  is  placed  there,  with  the 
primary  obligation  of  doing  the  duty  of  the  whole  people  in  the  moral, 
mental  and  executive  training  of  young  America.  The  weakest  joint 
in  our  common  school  system  is  the  presence  of  thousands  of  green 
school  girls,  thrust  into  the  position  of  teachers,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try schools,  where  they  are  left  practically  without  supervision  to  work 
out  their  own  personal  whims ;  at  best,  as  young  ladies  often  without 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  significance  of  their  position  or  what  the 
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comrooD  school  stands  for;  the  meaning  of  discipline  and  instraction ; 
in  what  respect  the  life  in  the  school-room  is  peculiar ;  or  that  they 
while  there  are  expected  to  be  anybody  save  the  Miss  Jane  or  Miss 
Jalia  outside.  Here  is  a  field  for  the  assertion  of  woman's  right  to 
represent  the  state  in*  its  most  vital  function,  without  any  assertion, 
contention  or  agitation  on  her  own  part ;  simply  by  taking  the  place 
she  is  appointed  to  fill  and  doing  the  plain  duty  of  every  day  and  hour 
which  she  is  expected  to  perform. 


THE  HISTORIC  FESTIVAL. 

ALTOGETHER  the  most  exhaustive  and  thoroughly  correct  histori- 
cal affair  ever  given  in  New  England,  will  be  the  great  Historical 
Festival  which  is  to  begin  on  the  evening  of  April  19  in  Music  Hall, 
and  continue  into  the  middle  of  the  next  week,  with  performances  every 
evening,  a  full  Saturday  matinee  and  five  matinees  for  children  at  half- 
past  four  on  the  afternoons  of  April  20,  21,  22,  26  and  27.  The  great 
Boston  public  is  again  demonstrating  its  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the 
teachers  of  Boston  by  a  generous  cooperation,  financially  and  socially; 
by  coming  forward  with  practical  offers  of  assistance  in  tableaux  and 
in  other  ways,  and  with  a  general  willingness  to  patronize  this  great 
pageant  by  the  purchase  of  tickets.  The  grand  bazar  of  1892  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  people  are  always  willing  to  further  any  plan 
for  the  interests  of  the  teachers  and  to  stand  ready  with  a  very  generous 
support  to  sustain  any  organized  effort  to  benefit  the  fund  of  the 
Boston  Mutual  Benefit  Association.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
no  other  public  servants  give  so  much  of  themselves  in  vital,  earnest 
effort  as  do  our  teachers :  and  that  no  class  demand  so  little  in  the  way 
of  perquisites,  in  return.  The  teacher  stands  only  second  to  the  good 
parent  in  the  training  of  the  young.  Most  of  our  citizens  realize  this 
more  or  less  definitely,  and  when  the  chance  comes,  now  and  then,  to 
give  evidence  of  this  appreciation,  one  and  all  stand  ready  to  respond 
as  generously  as  their  means  will  allow.  And  just  now  is  the  time  when 
the  public  school  teacher  need  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  this  sort  of  help, 
feeling  that  it  is  not  a  charity  demanding  aid,  that  she  asks  for,  but  a 
worthy  cause. 

Aside  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  however,  the  coming  festival 
will  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  citizen  of  "  Greater  Boston." 
In  a  historic  sense  it  will  have  a  distinct  value  of  its  own :  it  will  be 
more  than  a  set  of  scenes  by  amateurs  wherein  imagination  must  sup- 
plement the  eyes  and  eara  in  order  to  give  the  affair  any  semblance  of 
reality.     On  the  contrary,  Miss  Eager,  who  has  the  festival  in  chai'ge, 
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has  carefully  studied  every  detail  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  such 
authorities  as  the  Rev.  Edwaixl  G.  Porter,  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Dr.  Samuel  Green  and  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead.  The  scenery  belonging 
to  Music  Hall  has  been  supplemented  by  much  that  is  new  and  painted 
by  a  scenic  artist  from  the  Boston  Theatre,  with  ^ome  generously  loaned 
by  Mr.  Keith.  The  tableaux  are  more  than  mere  pantomimes :  most  of 
them  are  little  one-act  plays  written  up  for  this  affair  and  with  strict 
faithfulness  to  historic  details :  and  as  they  will  cover  the  history  of 
Boston  from  the  time  when  the  Puritans  in  old  Boston  firet  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  seeking  out  a  new  country,  down  through  colonial 
and  revolutionary  times,  taking  us  through  the  Civil  War,  they  will  do 
much  to  fix  vividly  in  the  minds  of  old  and  young  the  principal  events 
of  the  past  three  hundred  years  by  giving  them  a  local  coloring  and  the 
semblance  of  reality. 

The  acenea  are  being  arranged  and  are  in  active  rehearsal  by  many 
of  the  patriotic  societies  of  Boston.  The  Colonial  Dames,  The  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Daughters  of  Liberty,  Patriotic  Order  of  Sons 
of  America,  Order  of  United  Mechanics,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Daughters  of  Veterans,  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  Old  South  Historical 
Society,  American  Flag  Protective  Association,  Bostoniana  Club,  Dor- 
chester Historical  Society,  with  several  military  organizations.  Harvard 
societies  and  more  exclusive  clubs  are  among  the  active  participants. 
Following  is  the  list  of  tableaux  or  scenes  : 

Scene  1.  Boston,  England.  St.  Botolph^s  Church,  where  John  Cotton  preached. 
English  Villages  and  their  Merry-makings.  John  Cotton.  Thomas  Dudley 
and  otliers  enter  and  discuss  the  matter  of  transferring  the  Charter  and  Com- 
pany of  New  England  to  New  England. 

Scene  2.  Cambridge,  England.  Meeting  of  the  twelve  men  chosen  to  weigh  and 
consider  the  matter  of  transferring  the  Charter  and  Company  to  New  England. 
(President  Quincy  calls  this  the  first  and  original  Declaration  of  Independence.) 

Scene  3.  The  Wharves  at  Southampton,  England.  Tableau.  "Departure  of 
the  Puritans." 

Scene  4.  Parti.  Indian  Home  Life.  Part  2.  "  Blaxton  "  welcoming  Win  throp 
and  his  followers  to  Shawmut.     *'  They  called  the  place  Boston." 

Scene  6.  An  Early  Town  Meeting,  1633.  It  was  finally  decided  that  **  Philemon 
Pormort  shal  be  intreated  to  become  schulemaster  for  the  teacliing  and  nour- 
tering  of  children  wth  us." 

Scene  6.  The  First  Commencement  Exercises  of  Harvard  College.  **  Nine  young 
men  of  good  hope  performed  their  parts  so  as  to  give  proof  of  their  proficiency 
in  the  tongues  and  arts." 

Scene  7.  Puritan  Home  Life.  The  welcome  given  to  Margaret  Winthrop  and 
John  Eliot. 

Scene  8.     A  Social  Gathering  in  Colonial  Days.     Old-time  Dances. 
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SoBNB  9.     In  front  of  Old  State  House.    The  Boston  Massacre. 

ScBirs  10.     Council  Chamber.    The  Removal  of  the  Troops. 

ScBNB  11.  Interior  of  Green  Dragon  Inn.  Meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  "  The 
tea  shall  not  be  landed.*^ 

Scene  12.     A  Revolutionary  Wedding. 

SoBNE  13.  Part  1.  The  Old  South  Church.  The  »'  Tea  Meeting.''  Part  2.  On 
board  the  Dartmouth.     The  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Scene  14.     The  Daughters  of  Liberty. 

Scene  16.  Part  1.  On  the  Road  to  Roxbury.  Mary  Draper's  Home.  The  Eve 
of  the  Battle.     Part  2.     The  Midnight  Ride  of  Paul  Revere. 

Scene  16.    Lexington.    The  call  "  To  Arms." 

Scene  17.     Washington's  Entrance  into  Boston. 

Scene  18.  The  Reception  at  Gov.  Hancock's  Mansion,  August  10,  1790,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Columbia  after  its  first  voyage.  Captain  Grey  brought  with  him 
a  Hawaiian  Prince,  for  whom  the  reception  was  given. 

Scene  19.    The  Lafayette  Ball. 

ScBNES  20,  21,  22.     Civil  War. 

Scene  23.    A  Prophecy.     A  Peep  into  the  Future. 


Children's  Scenes.     A  Village  School  of  ye  Olden  Time.     A  Dancing  School  of 
ye  Olden  Time.     A  Quilting  Party.     Ye  Miniature  Navy. 


The  old  **  Boston  News  Letter,"  first  news  paper  published  in  Boston,  will  be 
revived  in  its  ancient  form  and  issued  daily  during  the  festival. 

H.    W. 


COMMUNICA  7  IONS. 

Westpield,  March  9,  1897. 
Editors  of  Education  : 

It  seems  a  little  ungracioas  to  disturb  Professor  Moritz's  claim  to 
the  discovery  of  an  ''Improved  Method  of  teaching  Proportion  in 
Arithmetic,"  yet  truth  requires  me  to  join  with  t)r.  Noetling  in  assert- 
ing that  I,  too,  have  used,  and  am  using,  the  same  method.  Wuere  I 
got  it,  I  don't  know;  but  think  that  I  must  have  derived  it  from  my 
own  attempts  to  free  myself  from  the  absurdities  of  current  arithmetic 
teaching.  Certain  it  is,  that  my  note-book  contains  this  method,  and 
that  I  had  taught  it  to  my  classes  in  this  school  before  Professor  Mor- 
itz's article  appeared. 

To  be  sure,  proportion  taught  in  this  way  by  analysis  ceases  to  be 
proportion  at  all.  But  why  do  we  any  longer  attempt  to  teach  propor- 
tion as  a  subject  proper  to  arithmetic,  when  its  methods  are  purely 
algebraic  and  its  applications  almost  entirely  geometric?  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  teach  proportion  at  all  ? 

A  proportion  is  only  an  equation  of  fractions.  To  say  that  4  is  to  8 
as  5  is  to  10,  is  to  repeat  in  ambiguous  form  only  what  is  clearly  and 
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simply  expressed  in  the  statement  that  |  =  ^.  In  proving  the  several 
theorems  of  propoiiion  laid  down  in  geometry,  we  invariably  revert  to 
the  equation  as  oar  basis.  Why  do  we  teach  in  arithmetic  a  clamsy 
and  useless  nomenclature  and  procedure  having  no  relation  to  the  prob- 
lems of  life  when  the  same  truths  may  be  so  easily  taught  by  the  equa- 
tion without  such  terms  as  ratio,  proportion,  antecedent,  consequent, 
etc.,  etc.?  For  that  matter,  I  would  exclude  not  only  proportion,  but 
also  square  root  and  cube  root  from  our  arithmetics,  and  teach  them 
where  they  belong,  as  applications  of  algebra. 

When  the  perfect  text-book  in  arithmetic  gets  wiltten,  it  will  be 
simpler,  easier  and  much  smaller  than  those  with  which  we  are  now 
afflicted. 

Respectfully, 

Charles  S.  Chapin, 
Principal  of  Westfield  Normal  School. 


SC/PERVISOR  MCKAT'S  OPINION  OP"  EDUCATION. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  March  20,  1897. 
Editors  Education  : 

Since  its  first  appearance  I  have  been  a  reader  of  Education. 
Although  familiar  with  many  other  educational  periodicals,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  one  that  I  liked  as  well  as  it.  I  find  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  advance  of  recent  years,  some  of  the  first  numbers  are  still 
good  reading. 

The  editors  have  always  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  the 
foremost  practical  educationists  of  the  day.  Their  writings  have  there- 
fore been  always  characterized  no  less  by  common  sense  than  by  sound 
learning.  *  *  *  As  a  rule  we  find  that  in  Education  every  article 
has  the  best  ideas  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  For  the  teacher 
who  is  working  up  some  special  subject,  some  other  educational  paper 
may  be  necessary ;  but  for  the  general  teacher  wanting  either  informa- 
tion or  inspiration.  Education  is  the  best. 

A.  McKay, 

Supervisor  Halifax  Schools. 


PRESIDENT  THWING  ON  A  LIBERAL  EDUCA  HON. 

PRESIDENT  THWING  of   Western   Reserve   University,   Cleve- 
land, says : — 
"  Not  far  from  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  National  Senate  and 
House  have  received  a  liberal  education.     Of  the  thirty- two  speakers, 
eighteen  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  college  training.     In  the  Execa- 
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tive  Department  of  the  National  Government,  of  twenty-five  presidents, 
fifteen  have  been  liberally  educated,  and  one-half  of  the  vice-presidents 
have  had  the  same  advantage.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  have  also  been  liberally  educated.  Of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Harvard  helped  to  train  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Edward  Everett ; 
Yale,  Calhoun,  Clayton  and  Evarts ;  Dartmouth,  Webster ;  Columbia, 
Jay,  Livingston  and  Fisk ;  Union,  Seward ;  Brown,  Massey  and  Olney ; 
William  and  Maiy,  Jefferson;  Washington,  Blaine;  and  Princeton, 
Madison.  Pinckney  was  educated  at  Oxford.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, too,  that  in  the  solution  which  Seward  was  obliged  to  make  of 
critical  questions,  he  especially  relied  upon  Dr.  T.  D.  Woolsey,  the 
Pi'esident  of  Yale  College ;  upon  Francis  Wharton,  a  graduate  of  Yale 
in  the  class  of  1839,  and  upon  William  Beach  Lawrence,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia  in  1813.  One  cannot  forget,  too,  that  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  the  college  graduate  has  rendered  con- 
spicuous service.  Robert  Morris,  who  managed  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  country  during  the  Revolution,  declined  the  honor  of  a  continuance 
of  his  place  and  pointed  out  Hamilton  as  the  man  best  qualified  to 
arrange  the  national  finances.  Hamilton  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia. 
Chase,  also  called  to  the  sei*vice  of  the  nation  in  a  crisis  as  great  as  that 
in  which  Hamilton  served,  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth ;  and  Fessen- 
den  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  in  the  class  of  1823.  In  this  relation  it 
is  not  unfitting  to  say  that  the  man  who  in  1865  was  named  chairman  of 
the  committee  upon  national  revenues  and  taxation  was  a  graduate  of 
Williams  College  in  the  class  of  1847, —  David  A.  Wells.  Of  members 
of  other  departments  of  the  Cabinet,  somewhat  more  than  one-half  have 
received  a  liberal  education." 


FOREIGN  NOTES, 

ENGLAND. REPORT   ON   TECHNICAL    EDUCATION    IN   GERMANY. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  subject  of  technical  instruction  in  Eng- 
land has  been  repeatedly  commented  upon  in  these  pages.  The  fact 
that  German  competition  is  seriously  affecting  the  foreign  demand  for 
English  manufactured  goods,  gives,  a  keen  edge  to  the  discussions  pro- 
voked. The  central  theme  of  these  is  the  superiority  of  the  German 
system  of  education.  In  this,  the  relation  of  grades  and  classes  of 
instruction  to  each  other  is  clearly  recognized ;  technical  training  per  ae 
rests  upon  a  strong  basis  of  elementary  preparation  and  is  constantly 
inspired  from  the  researches  of  pure  science.  In  England  there  is 
neglect  of  these  relations  with  inferior  provision  for  research. 
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A  committee  of  experts  have  just  reported  to  the  president  of  the 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  the  results  of  a  visit  to 
Germany  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  recent  progress  of  technical 
education  in  that  country.  This  committee,  which  was  headed  by  Sir 
Philip  Magnus,  state  in  their  introductory  remarks  that  they  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  progress  which  has  taken  place  in  many  of  the 
leading  branches  of  manufacture  since  they  passed  through  these  coun- 
tries in  1882. 

While  giving  assurance  that  Germany  is  the  largest  customer  for 
English  manufactured  goods,  and  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  Germany  in  comparison  with  that  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  over-estimated,  they  admit  that  in  certain  industries  the 
supremacy  of  England  is  seriously  challenged.  *' Germany,"  they  say, 
'^  is  making  enormous  strides,  and  notably  in  those  manufactures  in 
which  superior  knowledge,  technical  skill  and  the  agency  of  the  expert 
in  chemistry  or  other  sciences  can  be  brought  to  bear.  This  holds  good 
to  a  remarkable  degree  in  certain  industries  concerning  which  we  had 
special  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  namely,  in  the  electrical  trades 
and  in  the  cognate  branches  of  electrical  engineering,  as  also  in  the 
color  manufacture  and  in  various  applications  of  printing  involving 
artistic  and  scientific  skill." 

They  were  struck  also,  by  "  the  marked  improvement  in  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  and  by  the  growing  tendency  to 
the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  more 
prevalent  opinion  among  manufacturers  and  factory  inspectors  that 
there  is  a  maximum  ^  labor  day,'  and  that  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
hours  of  labor  beyond  that  maximum  is  bad  in  its  effect  on  the  quantity 
as  well  as  on  the  quality  of  the  output." 

As  regards  the  educational  progress,  they  observe:  *' In  nearly 
every  case  we  found  evidences  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
municipalities  and  of  the  State  to  increase  and  extend  their  schools,  and 
to  equip  them  with  the  most  modern  and  improved  apparatus.  In  these 
days  of  rapid  intellectual  progress  the  school  becomes  antiquated  and 
obsolete  almost  as  quickly  as  the  factory  or  the  workshop,  and  again 
and  again  we  found  that  schools  which  had  awakened  our  envy  in  1882 
and  1883  were  being  entirely  rebuilt  and  replaced  by  larger  and  more 
serviceable  edifices." 

They  note  among  illustrative  examples,  that  the  great  industrial  art 
school  of  Nuremberg  has  in  course  of  erection  an  entirely  new  building 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $225,000. 

'*The  Gewerbe  Museum  of  Nuremberg  has  likewise  outgrown  ita 
former  habitation,  and  a  handsome  new  edifice,  conveniently  situated, 
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is  even  now  partly  occupied  by  the  libraries  and  collections.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  new  buildings  already  finished,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
separate  range  of  laboratories  and  class-rooms  for  the  section  devoted, 
to  chemical  technology.  These  buildings  when  complete,  will  cost  over 
$260,000.  In  connection  with  the  Gewerbe  Museum,  there  are  courses 
of  popular  lectures,  similar  in  character  to  those  given  at  the  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris,  on  all  new  inventions  likely  to  prove 
useful  for  trade  purposes,  and  on  other  developments  of  science  and  art 
processes,  which  lectures  are  attended  by  large  numbers  of  the  working 
classes.  In  the  laboratories  a  staff  of  professors  and  their  assistants 
are  employed  on  chemical  research,  and  students  desirous  of  conducting 
experiments  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  in  any  special  appli- 
cation of  chemical  science  to  trade  purposes  receive  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. A  special  feature  of  this  trade  museum  is  the  collection  of 
specifications  of  patents  carefully  tabulated  and  open  to  all  inquirers. 
This  collection  forms  part  of  the  statistical  department  of  the  museum, 
which  also  contains  a  history  of  all  the  factories  of  Bavaria,  arranged 
in  classes,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the 
number  of  machines  used,  the  trade-marks  and  patents  owned,  the 
horse-power  employed,  supplemented  by  any  details  which  the  owner 
may  care  to  furnish  respecting  the  number  of  the  workpeople  and  the 
annual  output." 

At  Stuttgart,  a  somewhat  similar  museum,  only  opened  in  May  last, 
has  cost  close  upon  $100,000,  and  contains  specimens  of  the  art 
products  of  different  countries,  arranged  after  the  manner  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  connection  with  this  report  the  evi- 
dences of  increased  demands  for  laboratory  facilities  in  England.  A 
deputation  recently  waited  upon  Lord  Salisbury  to  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  physical  laboratory  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  for  build- 
ings and  $25,000  a  year  for  maintenance. 

HUNGARY. MOVEMENTS     AFFECTING    SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  held  at  Budapest 
last  year,  was  the  educational  exhibit  which  was  so  arranged  as  to  show 
at  once  present  conditions  and  the  progress  that  has  taken  place  since 
the  union  with  Austria  (1867).  Among  the  most  important  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  time  are  those  affecting  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  1883,  to  go  back  no  farther,  a  complete  reform  of  programs 
was  decreed.  Previously,  the  course  of  the  Iyc4e8  or  classical  colleges 
was  divided  into  two  parts.     The  first  four  years  were  arranged  for 
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those  who  could  remain  no  longer  and  simply  presented  in  an  elementary 
form  the  studies  that  were  repeated  with  extension  in  the  saoceeding 
four  years.  Hence,  those  who  completed  the  course  lost  time  by  a 
reduplication  of  studies.  For  this  artiflcial  plan  was  substituted  in 
1883  a  unified  progressive  program.  This  was  based  upon  the  mother 
tongue  around  which  the  other  subjects  were  grouped.  The  result  is 
great  improvement  on  the  part  of  students  in  respect  to  style  and 
expression.  It  should  be  said  that  the  creation  of  higher  primary 
schools  which  provided  for  the  pupils  who  formerly  spent  four  years  at 
the  lyc^es  was  favorable  to  the  new  order  of  studies.  The  programs  of 
the  real  schools  were  unified  in  a  similar  manner,  still  as  it  is  inevitable 
that  a  proportion  of  their  pupils  should  withdraw  before  the  course  is 
completed,  the  studies  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  real  schools  are 
designed  to  make  a  complete  whole.  A  later  law  (1890)  made  Greek 
optional  in  the  lyciea.  This  law  also  entered  into  the  subject  of  school 
hygiene,  ^creating  the  service  of  medical  inspection  and  instituting  an 
examination  of  professor  of  hygiene.  The  clerical  schools  having  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  State  in  this  respect,  the  government  has  been 
able  to  establish  sanitary  inspection  of  all  schools.  The  removal  of 
Greek  from  the  obligatory  branches  excites  less  opposition  in  Hungary 
than  in  countries  where  the  classic  spirit  has  penetrated  more  deeply. 
The  same  is  true  of  Norway,  which  has  recently  dropped  Greek  from 
the  secondary  programs  and  made  even  Latin  optional.  The  Germans 
are  not  ready  for  such  extreme  measures,  nevertheless  the  tendency  to 
modernize  the  gymnasia  course  gains  strength  among  them. 

Dr.  Viereck  of  Brunswick,  in  a  recent  article,  maintains  that  the  gym- 
nasium is  too  exclusively  a  preparatory  school  for  grammarians  and 
theologians,  and  too  much  under  the  dominion  of  the  philologists.  He 
objects  to  the  system  which  would  treat  the  right  use  of  ut  and  of  the 
subjunctive  as  the  chief  end  of  discipline,  and  claims  a  larger  place  for 
linear  and  graphic  drawing  and  for  the  natural  sciences  in  the  classical 
programs.  He  accords  with  Dr.  Wiedersheim  of  the  University  of 
Friburg,  who  would  have  less  Latin  and  Greek  and  more  science, 
history,  German  and  the  graphic  art  in  the  gymnasium  course.  Dr. 
Alex.  Wernicke's  ^  ^  Kultur  uud  Schule "  aims  also  at  a  course  which 
shall  satisfy  the  reasonable  and  imperative  demands  of  modern  life 
without  doing  violence  to  the  historical  unity  of  German  culture. 

The  Hungarian  exhibit  considered  above,   showed   the   remarkable 

■ 

advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  all  forms  of  school 
apparatus  and  in  the  preparation  of  text- books.  Formerly  both  books 
and  appliances  were  imported  from  Germany. 
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HERE  AND  THERE. 

The  bill  for  the  regalation'  and  increase  of  the  salaries  of  Grerman 
teachers,  recently  noticed  in  Education,  passed  the  lower  house  with 
some  modifications  and  was  sent  to  the  upper  house.  Here,  while  the 
differences  of  opinion  were  radical,  the  speakers  showed  a  disposition 
to  compromise,  and  the  bill  was  submitted  to  a  committee  of  confer- 
ence. The  proposition  to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  normal 
schools  is  under  consideration.  At  present,  the  annual  salaries  of 
masters  of  Normal  schools  outside  of  Berlin  are  from  $430  to  $761,  and 
of  mistresses,  ftom  $240  to  $480.  Under  the  proposal  the  former 
would  range  from  $500  to  $905,  and  the  latter,  from  $285  to  $525. 

The  imperial  appropriation  to  be  dispensed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Worship  in  Austria  (not  including  Hungary),  reaches 
for  the  present  year,  $13,870,575,  which  is  four  per  cent,  of  the  total 
appropriation. 

The  recent  elections  in  Austria  have  strengthened  the  influences  in 
favor  of  clerical  schools. 

A.   T.    s. 


AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

To  aocommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  pablishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Experimental  Physics,  by  William  Abbott  Stone,  of  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy.  This  ]s  the  result  of  ten  years '  experience  in  teaching  physics  to 
classes  of  students  fitting  for  college  or  for  business.  Professor  Stone^s  purpose  in 
his  course  is  so  direct  and  so  concisely  worded  that  we  venture  to  give  it :  *^  It  is 
to  lead  the  student  to  observe  carefully,  experiment  intelligently,  record  accurately, 
judge  impartially  and  infer  justly.**  An  examination  of  the  book  makes  us  confi- 
dent the  author^s  purpose  will  be  fully  met  when  the  student  follows  the  course 
laid  down  for  him  in  this  work.  The  arrangement  of  the  experiments  is  logical 
and  progressive ;  the  earlier  ones  being  suited  to  beginners  who,  as  they  advance  in 
the  study,  come  to  experiments  that  will  test  their  growing  powers.  Experimental 
physics  is  fast  crowding  out  theoretical  physics,  and  the  passing  of  the  latter  gives 
no  occasion  for  lament.  The  time  from  the  days  of  Ganot,  when  one  learned 
Bomethfng  about  laws,  to  the  days  of  Stone,  when  one  learns  the  law  and  demon- 
strates it  by  actual  experiment,  is  much  too  long  when  the  rapid  strides  made  in 
the  teaching  of  other  branches  in  the  curriculum  are  considered.  The  use  of 
Stone's  book  does  not  require  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  text-book  on  phys- 
ics ;  it  is  in  itself  sufficient.  The  experiment  leads  to  inference,  and  the  inference 
leads  to  the  theory,  and  the  student  is  doer  and  learner  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Teachers  of  physics  will  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  new  work  on  physics ;  it  is 
altogether  timely.  '  Boston :    Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Forms  of  Discourse,  by  William  B.  Cairns,  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, is  a  scholarly  treatment  of  a  subject  that  is  too  often  unsatisfactorily  handled 
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by  authors.  The  work  is  divided  under  the  following  heads :  Style,  Narration, 
Description,  Exposition,  Argumentation,  and  Persuasion,  and  each  topic  is  ex- 
haustively treated.  The  constant  citation  of  selections  from  standard  writers,  the 
clear  definitions,  the  strong  study  of  each  subdivision  of  every  subject,  the  vigorous 
English  and  the  charming  style,  make  a  work  which  is  peerless  as  a  text-book. 
The  introductory  chapter  on  Style  is  a  brilliant  exposition  of  this  very  difficult  sub- 
ject, and  it  will  be  found  to  be  valuable,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  to  the  mature 
reader  and  speaker.  Indeed,  this  chapter  might  well  be  put  into  a  **  separate,** 
and  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form  for  the  benefit  of  those  beyond  the  text-book  age. 
The  book  does  not  supplant  the  text-book  in  rhetoric,  it  supplements  it,  and  is  a 
valuable  and  timely  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Discourse.  Speakers  and 
writers  will  need  such  a  work  if  they  would  make  improvement  and  exhibit  growth 
and  progress  in  their  elected  lines  of  work.    Boston :    Ginn  &  Co. 

Elements  op  Descriptive  Astbonomy,  by  Herbert  A.  Howe,  Sc.  D.,  Director 
of  the  Chamberlain  Observatory,  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  books  on  this  fasci- 
nating subject  that  has  been  issued.  Doctor  Howe  is  an  astronomer  of  world-wide 
fame,  a  teacher  for  many  years,  and  a  student  of  the  heavens  as  devout  as  he  is 
learned  and  original.  Into  his  book,  a  book  bom  in  the  class-room  and  out  of  the 
needs  of  his  students,  he  has  put  the  latest  discoveries,  the  clearest  observations, 
the  most  definite  of  knowledge,  and  the  brightest  of  thoughts.  His  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  somewhat  unique,  for  while  he  is  technical  and  thoroughly  scientific, 
he  is  interesting  and  entertaining,  giving  in  addition  to  the  basic  facts  of  the 
science,  the  beauty  and  harmony  which  must  ever  be  associated  with  it.  Designed 
primarily  for  use  as  a  text-book  it  will  entrance  the  general  reader  by  its  charming 
style  and  popular  information.  In  his  own  way,  and  it  is  a  most  excellent  way, 
Doctor  Howe  sets  the  student  to  making  observations;  he  shows  him  how  to  use 
his  eyes,  how  to  study  the  sky,  how  to  watch  the  celestial  motions.  So  far  as  it 
has  been  possible  the  subject  is  presented  inductively  and  the  student  comes,  by 
following  the  explicit  directions  of  the  author,  to  a  very  clear  and  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  constellations.  To  aid  in  this,  exercises,  copious  and  exhaustive,  follow 
every  chapter.  These  exercises  are  one  of  the  many  strong  features  of  the  book; 
they  make  the  study  of  astronomy  at  once  practical  and  informative.  The  illus- 
trations, of  which  there  are  nearly  200,  are  for  the  most  part  new,  many  of  them 
being  reproduced  from  fine  lithographs  and  photographs  especially  for  this  book. 
The  appendices  are  particularly  rich,  giving  the  names  of  the  stars,  planetary  data, 
history  of  astronomy,  topics  for  essays,  queries  for  reviews  and  examinations,  list 
of  reference  books,  etc.  In  all  respects  Doctor  Howe's  book  is  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject;  it  will  make  the  study  of  astronomy  popular  and  the  teaching 
of  it  a  delight.     Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Treparatory  Latin  Composition,  by  F.  P.  Moulton,  assisted  by  WUliam  C. 
Collar,  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  methods  of  teach- 
ing Latin  composition.  The  book  contains  connected  passages  based  on  each  chap- 
ter of  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar  and  on  six  orations  of  Cicero,  and  the  exercises 
are  designed  and  graded  to  accompany  the  daily  work  of  translation.  The  exer- 
cises on  the  first  book  of  Ciesar  are  in  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  short  sen- 
tences, the  second  of  a  connected  passage.  The  notes  are  few,  but  they  touch  the 
vital  part  of  every  sentence  and  give  suggestion  and  aid  when  most  needed.  Teach- 
ers will  find  this  book  to  contain  ample  material  for  the  fullest  preparatory  course. 
Dr.  Collar's  editorial  supervision  of  the  work  stamps  it  excellent.  Boston  :  Ginn 
&Co. 
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Thb  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  Cambridge  Edition. 
This  is  a  substantial  and  attractive  edition  of  Mr.  LowelPs  poems,  including,  mainly 
in  the  order  established  by  the  author,  the  poems  placed  by  him  in  the  Riverside 
Edition  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  a  small  group  of  Last  Poems  collected 
by  his  literary  executor,  Mi\.  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  There  are  various  head-notes 
giving  the  history  of  the  several  poems ;  an  engaging  biographical  sketch ;  and  an 
appendix  containing  notes  and  illustrations,  index  to  the  Biglow  Papers  and  a 
complete  chronological  list  of  Mr.  Lov^elPs  poems.  This  edition  of  the  poet^s 
work  will  be  found  indispensable  to  thorough  students  of  American  literature,  and 
the  general  reader  will  find  the  volume  wholly  satisfactory  and  full  of  clear,  strong, 
brave  thought.  His  wit,  his  power,  his  patriotism,  all  know.  The  frontispiece  Is 
a  choice  steel  engraving  of  the  author.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Cloth, 
$2.00. 

LiF£  IN  Asia,  by  Mary  Cate  Smith,  is  the  title  of  Book  VI.  in  Larkin  Dunton*s 
admirable  Young  Folks'  Library.  This  series  is  designed  to  supplement  the  ordi- 
nary school  reading  books  and  to  furnish  information  commensurate  with  modem 
conceptions  of  the  studies  of  geography  and  history.  The  reader  of  this  excellent 
volume  will  become  familiar  with  the  peoples  of  Asia,  their  various  race  character- 
istics, customs,  relations  to  other  nations,  etc.  An  excellent  idea  well  carried  out  1 
Boston  :    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Easy  Latin  for  Sight  Reading,  by  B.  L.  D'Ooge,  contains  selections  from 
Fa])ulse  Faciles,  Viri  Romse,  and  Noctes  AtticsB,  carefully  edited  and  supplied  with 
introduction,  models  for  written  lessons,  idioms  and  annotations.  The  book  is 
designed  for  use  in  sight  reading  in  secondary  schools  ;  the  text  has  been  critically 
edited  ;  the  notes  are  ample  and  explanatory.  The  introduction  gives  most  excel- 
lent direction  as  to  how  a  lesson  in  sight  reading  should  be  conducted  ;  the  model 
lesson  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  in  this  most  important  part  of  the  train- 
ing of  students  in  Latin.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  sight  reading  in  Latin  that 
has  been  issued,  and  its  use  will  add  interest  as  well  as  value  to  the  Latin  lessons. 
Boston  :     Glnn  &  Co. 

JEsop  AND  Mother  Goose,  Literature  Readers,  No.  1,  by  Louis  P.  Nash,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Gardner,  Mass.,  is  a  book  designed  for  children  just  beginning 
to  read.  The  classic  stories  named  in  the  title  are  simply  and  progressively  told, 
about  two  new  words  appearing  upon  the  average  in  each  page  throughout  the  vol- 
ume. While  in  preparation  the  book  was  tested  in  several  Primary  schools  and 
proved  very  succeasful  in  interesting  the  children.  Boston  :  Thompson,  Brown 
&  Co.     30  cents. 

High  School  Class  Book  of  Drawing  ;  and  Normal  Class  Book  of  Drawing, 
by  Christine  Goi*don  Sullivan,  are  valuable  accessory  books  for  teaching  drawing. 
The  courses  outlined  are  practical  and  comprehensive,  and  are  such  that  they  can 
be  used  in  connection  with  any  system.  New  York  :  American  Book  Company. 
50  cents  each. 

J.  Fischer  &  Bro.,  7  Bible  House,  New  York,  send  us  the  following  new  songs  : 
1.  The  Tinker's  Song.  (For  boys.)  J.  Wiegand.  Price,  40  cents.  2.  The 
Chinese  Umbrella.  (For  girls.)  Chorus,  with  umbrella  drill.  C.  H.  Lewis. 
Price,  50  cents.     3.    The  Crafty  Old  Spider.    J.  Wiegand.     Price,  40  cents. 
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We  acknowledge  the  following :  American  History  Leaflets ;  No.  29,  Extracts 
from  Bradford's  History  of  Plymoath  Plantation  ;  No.  30,  Constitutional  Doctrines 
of  Webster,  Hayne  and  Calhoun.  New  York  :  A.  Lovell  &  Co.  10  cents  each. 
Also,  William  Penn's  Plan  for  the  Peace  of  Europe  ;  No.  75  in  the  series  of  Old 
South  Leaflets.    Published  by  the  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Work,  Boston,  Mass. 

Practical  Bookkbbping,  by  J.  F.  Draughon,  is  on  a  new  and  novel  scheme, 
devised  by  the  author,  and  designed  to  make  clear  this  somewhat  intricate  subjecU 
Bookkeeping  is  "illustrated'*  after  a  new  device  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
veriest  tyro  can  master  its  technical  points.  The  author  says  it  is  for  "  self-instruc- 
tion by  home  study  and  for  use  in  literary* societies  and  business  colleges."  Book- 
keepers, business  students,  and  teachers  will  find  it  to  be  a  very  suggestive  and 
helpful  book.    Nashville,  Tenn. :  J.  F.  Draughon.     Price,  60  cents. 

The  Ninth  Book  of  Viboil's  Aeneid  has  been  edited  for  the  use  of  schools  by 
Edward  H.  Cutler.  A  synopsis  of  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Aeneid  precedes 
the  text  of  the  ninth  book  which  is  followed  by  word-groups,  notes,  and  a  specially 
prepared  vocabulary.  The  book  is  handy  in  form,  of  clear  type,  good  paper  and 
strong  binding.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  50  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

Harper*B  Magazine  for  April  contains  an  IntereetinR  article  by  Henry  Smith  Williams,  M.D., 

on  the  Paleontological  Progress  of  the  Century,  with  twelve  photographic  lllastratioos, 

JBdrper*8  Weekly  and  Bazar  daring  the  past  month  have  faithfully  mirrored  the  interesting 

and  picturesque  features  of  the  Inauguration  at  Washington, Farming  under  Glass,  by 

George  Esthelbert  Welsh,  in  LippincoWs  for  March,  shows  in  a  clear  and  instructive  way, 
how  much  has  been  done  in  the  line  of  the  production  of  human  food  by  means  of  hothoupea, 

TTie Living  Age  for  March  13th  has  an  entertaining  paper  on  the  "  New  Woman,**  entitled 

The  Psychology  of  Feminism. The  April  Century  Magazine  Is  a  Grant  Memorial  num> 

ber.    Much  that  Is  new  and  interesting  Is  told  by  many  notable  writers. McClure*B  Mag. 

azine  for  April  gives  a  series  of  unpublished  letters  written  by  General  Sherman  to  a  young 
lady  between  whom  and  an  Army  ofUcer  the  General  undertook  to  re-eatabllsh  a  broken 
romantic  relation.    The  letters  make  an  engaging  story  and  reveal  a  charming  side  of  Sher> 

roan*8  character. In  the  Ladies*  Home  Journal  for  April  fix-President  Harrison  describee 

The  Social  Life  of  the  President.  He  incidentally  gives  a  peep  Into  the  White  House  dining, 
room  and  silver  .closet. Dominant  Forces  In  Western  Life,  is  the  title  of  a  readable  arti- 
cle by  Frederick  J.  Turner,  In  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly.  In  the  same  number  there  Is  a  dis- 
oriminatlng  study  of  the  poet  Bryapt,  by  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  with  a  view  to  determine 
how  much  of  his  work  retains  permanent  vitality. 


VNIVBKSAL 
CRANDALL 

TYPEWRITBR 

No.  3. 


.'.  Lehigh  Bicycles  .•. 

The  Vntrmal  Cnndall  Tfpewtfttr  iaa  Durability,  SlmpUcIt/  al  QauMraetloD,  Fsraianmit 
AllKunaDt,  Eue  of  0[ieraUon,  lDtncb>ng«>blc  Tjpe,  B*ch  l<etter,  Word  and  Page  all  In  iltlit. 
Locking  DeTliwMtbe  end  of  line,  Ralram  of  Lock  for  more  LeOars,  and  atthongh  ooatlng  more  M 
rt  than  the  tlOOM  "Tnut"  llaohluei  will  ha  Kild  at  ITfi.OO.   We  oau  uve  yon  Bonay. 


CRANDALL  MACHINE  CO., 
353  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

A  GREAT  OFFER! 

A  BEAUTIFUL  WATERMAN  IDEAL  FOUITAIK  PEN, 

Ho.  4,  PRICE,  «4.00, 

Ui«  kcknonledged  standard  of  excellence  among  oil  PoanUln  Pens;  used  by  Majoi  Mc- 
Eiuley,  Chauncj  H.  Depew,  and  thouaandB  of  statesmen,  authors  and  edncaton  At  home 
and  abroad,  will  be 

GIVEN  AWAY  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

by  na  to  any  person  who  sends  us  two  new  subscriptions,  or  one  new  and  one  renewal,  to 
Bddcation,  with  K.OO.  The  Pen  will  be  fully  warranted,  and  will  be  sent  prepaid  on 
i«ceipt  of  the  money.    This  \» 

TES  IK>LtiARS  WORTH  FOB  FIVE  DOLLAfiB. 


Addn«,  KASSON  &  PALMER, 

Publishers  Education, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


USE  ESTERBROOK'S  VERTICAL  PENS. 

The  best  pens  for  vertioal  writing  out. 

FHE  E8TERBR00K  STEEL  PEN  CO..  26  JOHN  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


MABLE  NEW  BOOKS 


lements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Bv  H.  A. 
Howe,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  University  of  Denver, 
Colo.  8vo.  362  pp.  $1.36.  With  200  lUustra. 
tioDs,  star-maps,  etc. 

A.  womicrfuUy  p^phic  study  of  the  hcaveni,  ernbracliiff  the 
teal  discoveries  AQd  their  reoultt.  The  &ne«t  Astro uoiuy  in 
«!  market. 

"In  thii  book  we  find  the  trtronomer  and  teacher  combined, 
jd  have  ai  a  result  a  truly  deliphlful  ti-xt-book,— modern, 
teroatiiig,  exact,  and  above  all  aKtroiiomical."— PKor.  F.  P. 
KAVENWOBTII,  University  of  Minnes<jta. 

"The  very  beit  text  I  have  Been  for  High  School  work."— 
P.  BisiKJp,  Sute  Normal  .School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

he  Barth  and  Its  Story :  A  First  Book  of  Geolo- 
gy. By  Pkof.  Anoelo  Heilpkin,  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  Plilladelphia.  I'2mo. 
267  pp.,  $1.00.  64  beautiful  full-page  llUiBtra- 
tlone. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

ConserYatory  of  Music. 

Founded  In  1853  by  Dr.  Eben  TonrJ^. 

RICHARD  H.  DANA,  CARL  PABLTBN, 

President.  Director. 


"One  of  the  best  elementarr  tr<»ati!ie»— «dmple  and  popular 
ihi-  bc«t  ncniie  of  the  word."— Pkof.  Jamks  Gr.lKiR,  F.  R. 
,  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotiand. 

fe  In  Asia.  Book  VI.  of  the  World  and  its  Peo- 
ple. Edited  by  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D., 
Mead  Master  Boston  Normal  School.  12mo., 
328  pp.,  60  cts.    Over  80  choice  illustrations. 

V  delightful  epitome  of  the  varied  life  of  thii  vast  continent, 
geography,  hlntory,  national  cuitouiB,  modes  of  travel,  etc. 

'I  have  been  much  interested  in  all  the  books  of  thit  sericf. 
d  have  u«'d  them  with  nlea«iurcand  profit  in  my  lower 
ssc«.  I  think  thin  Book  VI.  one  of  the  bfcrt  of  the  aerici." 
?jun.  D&MIKJ.  II.  CoLK,  Portland,  Me. 

AS  the  bookatortt,  or  maiUd,  on  rtceipt  of  price, 
by  the  publ%aher$. 

SILVER.  BURDETT  &  COMPANY, 


3STON. 


NKW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


THE    LEADING    CONSERVATORY    OF 

AMERICA. 
COMPLETE  IN  ALL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 

Music,  Oratory,  and  Modem  Lang^uages.    Send 
for  ProBpectus  and  Calendar. 

FRANK  W.  HALE, 

General  ilanager, 

Franklin  Sq.,  Boston,  flass. 
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If  Columbia  Bicycles  were  not  worth  Sioo  they  would  be 
sold  for  a  less  price.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  unfair  to 
you  nor  to  ourselves.  We  give  you  fair  value — you  give 
us  fair  price. 


olumbia  oicycles 

standard  of  tlie  World.  ^IQQ  to  aii  alike. 

HARTFORD  BICYCLES,  second  only  to  Coluitibias,  ^75.  $60,  'so,  '45. 

Strong,  hand.some,  serviceable,  and  at  prices  within  reach  of  everyone. 

POPE    MFG.  CO.,   Hartford,  Conn. 

Greatest  bicycle  factories  In  the  world.      Branch  house  or  dealer  in  almost 

every  city  and  town. 

Handsomest  bicycle  cataIop;iie  ever  issued  free  from  Columbia  dealers  or  by 

mail  for  one  2-cent  stamp. 


^i^ 


FRED.  G.  BARKER,  PRINTER,  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 


The  Athenseum  Press  Series. 

RBOECNTI*Y    F»UBLISHECD. 


SBLBCTION'S  FROM  WORDSWORTH'S  POEMS.  Edited,  with  Tntrodoctlon  and  Kotes,  by  Profcs- 
ttor  EDWAitD  DowDEW,  in  the  University  of  Dublin.    Nearly  ready. 

BBLBCTIOIfS  PROM  THB  WORKS  OF  SIR  RICHARD  8TEBLB.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notei, 
by  George  R.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  in  Columbia  Uni- 
yerslty.    203  pages.    For  introduction,  90  cents. 

HBRRICS:  SBLECTIOHS  FROM  THE  HBSPERIDBS  AND  THB  NOBLE  WUBIBBRS.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction, NotcB,  and  Glost^arv,  by  Professor  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Union  University. 
200  pages.    For  introduction,  90  cents. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BSSAYS  OF  FRANCIS  JEFFREY.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Lewis  E.  Gates,  Instructor  in  English  In  llaryard  University.  213  pages.  For  introduc- 
tion, (K)  cents. 

CARLYLE'S  SARTOR  RBSARTUS.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Commentary,  by  Archibai-D 
MacMkchan,  Professor  of  English  in  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax.  N.  8.  428  pages.  For  In- 
troductlon,  $1.25. 

8BLBCTI0NS  FROMITHB  POEMS  OF  KEATS.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  bv-  Arlo 
Bates,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  302  pages. 
For  Introduction,  $1.00. 

A  BOOK  OF  BLIZABBTHAN  LYRICS.  Selected  and  edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  E. 
SCHELLINQ,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    3'27  pages.    For  Introduction,  $1.12 . 

SBLBCTIONS  FROM  THB  POETRY  AND  PROSE  OF  THOMAS  GRAY.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Wm.  Lyon  Phelps,  Assistant  Professor  in  English  Literature  In  Yale  University. 
179  pages.    For  introduction,  90  cents. 

A  Descriptive  Circular  of  the  above-named  hooks  sent  postpaid  on  application. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


NBW  TOBK. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA. 


B 


OOKS  THAT  HAVE  PROVED  THEIR 

WORTH  BV  ACTUAL  SCHOOL- ROOM  USE. 


JPhysical  Culture 

GERMAN-AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  GYMNASTICS 

Specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Tfachers  and  Pupili  in  Pub- 
lic and  Private  Schooli  and   (iyinnaBiuiin.    by   Six- 
teea  of  the  Leadiug  Teacher*  of  tlue  System 
in  Ainirica. 
Cloth.  3M  pages.  308  Illafltrations.    Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt 

of  pnce,  $3.00. 

King^a  Popular  Picturesque  Geo' 
graphical  Reader's 


Book  Firft — Home  and  School, 

Book  Second— Thia  Coi:tiiieiit  of  Ourii, 

Book  Third— Visits  to  Maine,  Wasliington,  He, 

Book  Fourth— Visits  to  Florida,  Chicago,  etc., 

Book  Fifth— Visits  to  Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific, 

HANDBOOK  FOR  TEACHERS 

King's  Methods  ajid  Aids  in  Oeography, 
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Natural  History  for  Young  Folks 

Pictures  and  Stories  of  Qtiaiirupeds.  f  ..10 

Pictures  and  Sturics  nf  birds  of  Many  Lands,  .iX) 

Pictures  and  Stories  of  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  ^) 

Pictures  and  Stories  of  Bees  nnd  other  Insects,  .30 

Pictures  nnd  Stories  of  Sea  Shells  and  River  SheJls,  ..10 

Pictures  aud  Stori<'9  of  Sea  Urchins  and  Stwr  Fishes,  .30 
By  Mrs  Sanbobn  Tknney 

Wilcox's  Common  Land  Birds  of  New  Eugland,  .00 

Good  Books  for  Teachers 

Prince's  MetJjods  in  German  Schmils,  $1.00 

Klemrii's  Chijin  fr»m  a  Teacher's  Workshop,  1.20 

Klll><:)n'8  Klenieiitary  W«.>odw'ork,  .75 

Orne's  8electe<l  Sontencts  for  Grammar  Work,  M 

Venable'R  Let  Him  First  lie  a  Mnn,  l.OfI 

Compayre's  Elemeuls  of  Psychology,  1.00 


Horace  Mann 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  HORACE  MA.NN 

Containing  the  Life  of  Horace  Mann,  by  his  Wife;  and  Lec- 
tures   and    reports.    Essays,    Mi»cellane^->tts    Papers, 
edit<Hl  by  his  Son. 
Fire  volumes.    Crown  8ao.    Cloth.    f2JS0perroI. 
Sold  separately. 

THOUGHTS  SELECTED   FROM  THE   WRITINGS  OF 
HORACE  MANN. 

Cloth.    Price,  $1.25. 

Supple^nentary  Readers  for 
Young  Patriots 


•1 


The  Watchflres  of  76.     By  Samuel  Adams  Dr&ke, 

The  Su>ry  of  Patriots"  Day.     By  O.  J.  Varuey, 

Stories  from  American  History.    By  N.  8.  Dodge, 

Beneath  Old  Rtoftrees.     By  A.  E.  Brown, 

Burgoyne's  Inva«*ion  of  1777.    Bv  S.  A.  Drake, 

The  Taking  of  Ixnisburg.    By  ^.  A.  Drake, 

The  Battle  of  Getlvsburg.     By  8   A.Drake. 

The  Campaign  of  ^Trenton.    Hv  S,  A.  Drake, 

Noble  Deed*  of  Our  Fathers.     Bv  H.  C  Watson, 

Stories  oflhe  Civil  War.     Bv  A.  F.  Blaisdell. 

The  B  iHton  Tea  Party  and  Other  Tales.    By  H.  C.  W^atsou, 

The  Story  of  Our  Country.    By  Mrs.  L.  B.  Muiiroe, 
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History  by  tlie  Library  Method 


Reference  Handbook  of  Amarlcan  Hisbirv. 

By  A.  W.  Bacheler, 

Reference  Handbook  of  English  History. 

By  M.  E.  Wilder, 

Reference  Handbook  of  Roman  Historv. 

By  C.  ^\^  Trask, 

A  Pathfinder  in  American  History. 

By  Profs.  Oordj  and  TwiU-hell. 
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At  Ou  abm>t  quottd  prices  any  book  triU  he  tent  postpaid. 


CatSLlogMe  of  orer  1500  Titlei 
sent  free  on  application. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers. 

10   MILK   SXRKEX,   BOSTON. 


1..  •'  •:-•  iBb/ 


Devoted  to  the  Science,  Art,  Philosophy  and 

Literature  of  Education. 


Vol.  XVII.  MAY,    1897.  No.  9. 

MA  SSA  CHUSE  TTS  NORMAL  S CHO  OL  S. 

SUPT.  GEORGB  E.  GAY,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

MASSACHUS.ETTS  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to  estab- 
lish a  normal  school.  She  is  the  only  one  that  furnishes 
a  normal  art  school  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  drawing,  and 
for  general  art  culture.  She  provides  far  more  generously  than 
any  other  state  for  the  professional  training  of  her  teachers.  Of 
her  record  in  the  past  she  is  justly  proud  ;  of  her  present  work  in 
normal  instruction  she  rightly  boasts ;  of  the  future  she  has  the 
highest  reasons  to  hope  for  great  things. 

Nine  great  schools  are  already  established  in  Massachusetts,  and 
another  is  in  process  of  erection  ;  a  normal  school  for  every  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  its  population. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  these  schools,  from  the  modest 
beginning  in  Lexington  in  1839  to  their  present  proportions,  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  shows  how  the  people  of  a  great  Commonwealth,  the 
first  of  all  communities  to  make  education  free,  compulsory  and 
universal,  have  steadily  advanced  in  the  estimate  which  they  have 
placed  upon  the  value  of  education,  and  in  the  methods  which 
they  have  employed  to  foster  and  extend  it.  The  next  generation 
will  find  every  teacher  in  the  state  a  trained  teacher,  and  all 
schools  under  skilled  supervision  and  direction. 

The  first  normal  schools  were  established  on  foundations  laid 
by  Charles  Brooks,  Cyrus  Peirce  and  Horace  Mann,  who  were  of 
one   mind  concerning  their  functions.     Quoting  in  brief  from 
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Edward  Everett's  oratioD  at  the  opening  of  the  first  two  normal 
schools,  we  see  what  work  was  to  be  done  in  them. 

"  Such  a  course  of  instruction  will  obviously  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts : 

(1)  A  careful  review  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  required 
to  be  taught  in  our  common  schools. 

(2)  The  art  of  teaching. 

(3)  The  government  of  the  school. 

(4)  A  common  or  district  school  as  a  school  of  practice." 

In  practice  the  emphasis  was  placed  for  a  long  period  on  the 
first  of  these  functions. 

This  ideal  of  the  work  of  normal  schools  was  adapted  to  the 
times.  The  modern  graded  school  was  unknown.  There  were 
no  high  schools  worthy  of  the  name.  Nearly  all  good  teaching 
was  confined  to  the  academies  and  private  schools.  The  teachers 
in  common,  or  district,  schools  were  notably  deficient  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  branches  which  they  were  expected  to  teach.  It  was 
as  imperative  to  teach  the  common  branches  in  normal  schools  as 
it  was  to  teach  the  methods  of  instruction.  Often  the  only 
instruction  in  methods  or  principles  of  teaching  which  the  faith- 
ful teacher  could  bestow  was  by  way  of  example. 

In  the  half  century  that  has  passed  since  that  time,  important 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  field  of  education.  The  graded 
school,  the  high  school,  general  supervision,  and  most  important 
of  all,  a  complete  revolution  in  the  character  of  pupils  and  in 
conditions  of  living  have  changed  the  character  of  the  problems 
which  the  normal  school  is  called  upon  to  solve.  Then  the  popu- 
lation was  largely  rural,  now  it  is  mostly  urban.  Then  the  pupils 
were  almost  entirely  children  of  native  Anglo-Americans ;  now 
the  pupils  are  largely  the  children  of  parents  born  in  other  lands, 
speaking  other  tongues,  and  cherishing  ideas  upon  all  social  ques- 
tions widely  different  from  those  of  the  fathers  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  home  was  then  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  child. 
The  home  and  family  to-day  have  almost  ceased  to  exist  iu  the 
form  and  character  that  were  nearly  universal  fifty  years  ago. 
The  increase  in  general  knowledge  has  been  as  remarkable  as  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  people.  The  increase  in  facilities 
for  receiving  an  education  in  the  common  branches  has  been  still 
more  remarkable. 

With  the  new  conditions  have  come  new  ideals  of  the  proper 
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iunctioDs  of  normal  schools,  as  of  all  other  schools.  To  find 
them,  we  turn  to  the  later  volumes  of  the  Reports  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  to  the  public  utterances  of  its  secretaries,  and  to 
the  published  announcements  of  the  principals  of  the  schools. 
They  are  well  summarized  in  the  words  of  Principal  Boyden, 
*^  The  ultimate  object  of  the  normal  school  is  to  make  the  normal 
student,  as  far  as  possible,  an  educator." 

In  one  important  particular  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
normal  schools  has  been  and  is  unwise.  In  all  the  normal  schools 
an  advanced  course  of  study  is  offered,  and  in  four  of  them  a  four 
years'  course  is  offered.* 

The  work  of  the  four  years'  course  is  largely  academic,  the 
number  of  pupils  taking  the  course  is  usually  very  small,  the 
money  spent  upon  them  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  good 

*The  regular  course  of  study  in  these  echools  is  admirable  in  every  particular. 

OENERAL   TWO   YBABS'    COURSE    OF   STUDY. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who  aim  to  teach  in  public  schools 
below  the  high  school  grade.     It  comprises  substantially  the  following  subjects: — 

1.  Psychology f  history  of  education,  principles  of  education,  methods  of  in- 
struction and  discipline,  school  organization  and  the  school  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

2.  Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects:  — 

(a)  English,  —  reading,  language,  rhetoric,  composition,  literature  and  history. 

(b)  Mathematics,  —  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  elementary  algebra  and  geome- 
try. 

(c)  Science,  —  elementary  physics  and  chemistry,  geography,  physiology  and 
hygiene  and  the  study  of  minerals,  plants  and  animals. 

(d)  Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  culture  and  manual  training. 

3.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  training  school  and  observation  in  other 
public  schools. 

This  course  is  offered  in  all  the  eight  schools. 

FOUR   YEARS^    COURSE. 

The  Framingham,  Westfield,  Salem  and  Bridgewater  schools  have  also  a  regular 
course  of  four  years,  which  includes  the  studies  of  the  two  years*  s  course  and  the 
following  subjects:  — 

1.  Mathematics,  — algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry  and  surveying. 

2.  Science,  —  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  mineralogy  and 
zottlogjr. 

3.*  Language,  —  English  language  and  literature,  Latin  and  French;  German 
and  Greek,  as  the  principal  and  Board  of  Visitors  of  each  school  shall  decide; 
■drawing  and  vocal  music. 

History,  — general  history. 

At  Framingham  and  Salem  this  course  for  the  first  two  years  is  the  same  as  the 
regular  two  years*  course.  At  Bridgewater  and  Westfield  the  order  is  different, 
the  study  of  the  languages  beginning  with  the  first  year  of  the  course. 
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accomplished ;  the  course  diverts  the  time  and  strength  of  princi- 
pals and  teachers  from  what  should  be  the  regular  work  of  the 
schools. 

The  arguments  for  establishing  and  maintaining  the  four  years*^  • 
course  are  of  two  kinds:  the  first  asserting  that  the  academic 
training  of  normal  school  pupils  is  meager  and  should  be  increased^ 
the  second  claiming  that  the  normal  schools  should  and  do  pre- 
pare teachers  for  high  school  work.  Whatever  may  have  justfied 
these  claims  in  the  past,  there  is  no  foundation  for  them  at  pres- 
ent. The  normal  schools  have  only  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  entrance,  and  it  will  be  met  by  candidates  for 
admission.  In  all  the  history  of  normal  schools,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  their  students  have  exceeded  in  knowledge  and  train- 
ing the  requirements  of  admission.  Moreover,  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  college  graduates  who  wish  to  teach  has  rend- 
ered it  possible,  as  well  as  desirable,  for  high  school  teachers  to  be 
selected  from  persons  who  have  a  college  training,  and  the  normal 
graduate  per  se  is  no  longer  in  demand  for  high  school  work. 

In  favor  of  eliminating  the  four  years'  courses  and  all  instruc- 
tion in  high  school  studies  stands  an  array  of  facts  that  becomes 
more  significant  with  every  passing  year.  On  the  Bridgewater 
program  for  last  term  are  found  eighty-eight  exercises  per  week 
given  to  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  the  higher  mathematics, 
and  advanced  natural  science.  In  Salem  thirty-four  exercises  per 
week  are  given  to  these  subjects.  The  catalogue  indicates  that 
this  academic  work  is  carried  on  at  Bridgewater  for  the  benefit  of 
about  twenty-five  pupils ;  at  Salem  the  number  is  still  smaller. 
The  Framingham  catalogue  shows  that  the  entire  time  of  one 
teacher,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  of  another,  is  devoted  to  work 
in  Latin.  There  used  to  be  a  standing  joke  to  the  effect  that  in 
Westfield  a  teacher  on  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  spent 
his  time  teaching  three  pupils  to  talk  Latin.  In  brief,  in  the  four 
normal  schools  that  maintain  the  four  years'  course,  some  eight 
or  ten  of  the  strongest  teachers  spend  their  time  in  giving  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  languages,  higher  mathematics,  ancient  hi^ry^ 
and  advanced  chemistry  and  physics.     They  duplicate  the  work  | 

done  in  free  high  schools  now  at  every  pupil's  door. 

If  the  work  of  these  teachers  was  preeminent  for  its  excellence^ 
there  would  be  some  shadow  of  excuse  for  its  existence.  It 
might  furnish  models  for  the  teachers  of  these  branches  in  sec- 
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ondary  schools.  It  might  furnish  Uiem  inspiration  and  sugges- 
tions. At  teachers'  conventions  and  institutes,  it  might  extend 
the  knowledge  of  good  methods  and  desirable  results.  That  it 
does  few  or  none  of  these  things  is  known  to  all  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  A  pupil  who  graduates  from  a  high  school,  ready 
for  college,  may  clioose  to  take  a  four  years'  course  in  a  normal 
school.  When  he  Las  completed  it,  he  may  hope  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  junior  class  in  college,  i.  e.,  he  may  hope  that  his  four 
years  of  normal  school  work  will  prove  to  be  equal  in  scholastic 
value  to  two  years  of  college  work.  It  is  a  perfectly  safe  conclu- 
sion that  the  academic  work  of  our  normal  schools  can  not  be 
justified  on  account  of  its  preeminent  excellence. 

The  strength  and  money  spent  in  teaching  these  high  school 
subjects  should  be  used  for  other  purposes.  Higher  salaries 
should  be  paid,  and  better  talent  should  be  secured  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  other  departments  of  normal  work.  Most  important 
of  all,  the  practice  schools  should  be  enlarged  and  improved. 

The  existing  schools  should  not  now  undertake  the  work  of 
preparing  teachers  for  high  schools.  All  their  energies  should 
be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools.  Every  new  teacher  in  these  schools  will  soon  be  re- 
quired to  show  a  noimal  school  diploma.  To  supply  this  demand, 
every  one  of  the  nine  schools  is  called  upon  to  give  its  entire 
strength  to  professional  work. 

For  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers,  a  separate  school, 
or  at  least  a  separate  department  of  some  existing  school,  is  de- 
manded. The  money  now  spent  unwisely  for  the  preparation  of 
high  school  teachers  in  the  existing  schools  would  provide  amply 
for  wise  instruction  in  a  separate  school.  The  high  school  prin- 
cipals of  the  state  have  long  labored  for  such  a  school.  Nearly 
«very  teachers'  association  in  the  state  has  petitioned  for  its  estab- 
lishment. It  has  had  eloquent  advocates  in  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.    Final  action  has  been  too  long  delayed. 
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COLOR   WORK  IN  SCHOOL. 

HENBT  LINCOLN  CLAPP,  GEORGE  PUTNAM  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

COLOR  work  should  be  introduced  into  elementaiy  schools^ 
because  it  is  delightful  to  children.  A  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion is  the  immediate  result  of  it.  It  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  glad  unconsciousness  of  effort.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  play^ 
and,  as  a  celebrated  writer  has  recently  said,  ^'  It  is  in  the  play 
key  that  the  music  of  a  child's  life  is  regularly  composed." 

The  rewards  of  most  of  children's  school  work  are  prospective^ 
things  which  will  be  good  for  them  when  they  are  grown  up.  In 
the  formation  of  our  curriculum  perhaps  we  have  not  given  suffi- 
cient weight  to  the  fact  that  children  live  in  the  present,  and  are  so 
constituted,  (rightly,  I  think),  that  they  demand  immediate  satis- 
faction for  efforts  made.     Play  gives  it ;  color  work  gives  it. 

The  disposition  and  power  to  take  great  pains,  which  is  akin  to 
genius,  is  developed  best  by  working  on  something  agreeable^ 
something  we  love  to  do.  The  pains  that  pupils  take  in  painting 
are  not  found  in  any  other  study.  They  never  seem  tired.  "  For,'* 
to  quote  the  same  writer  again,  "  it  is  not  the  putting  forth  of 
effort  that  makes  us  tired,  but  the  putting  it  forth  in  ways  that 
are  repugnant  to  our  abilities  and  feelings."  Observations  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  that  great  commercial  highway,  during  many  vaca- 
tion seasons  have  impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  the  enormous 
traffic  on  that  river  becomes  possible  only  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  current  that  flows  to  the  ocean. 

Children  are  full  of  life.  Color  is  indicative  of  life  everywhere. 
It  is  nature's  expression  of  vitality.  Death  is  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  color.  The  squid,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  countless  num- 
bers in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  is  of  a  magnificent,  irridescent 
brown  color  in  life  ;  but  in  death,  a  cold,  marble-like,  translucent 
body,  the  form  only  suggesting  a  squid. 

Rusk  in  says :  "All  men  completely  organized  and  justly  tem- 
pered enjoy  color:  it  is  meant  for  the  perpetual  comfort  and 
delight  of  the  human  heart ;  it  is  richly  bestowed  on  the  highest 
works  of  creation,  and  the  eminent  sign  and  seal  of  perfection  m 
them." 
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Color  has  a  magnificent  content,  broad  and  deep.  Chevreul, 
the  famous  French  philosopher,  with  his  assistants,  studied  it  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  great  masters  of  painting  spent  their 
lives  most  worthily  in  it.  It  is  claimed  that  our  schools  in  which 
there  is  no-^^lor  work  raise  children  to  higher  planes  of  intellect- 
ual, moral  and  spiritual  living.  The  claim  is  good,  but  might  be 
made  much  better  by  the  use  of  better  means.  We  also  claim  that 
arithmetic  is  one  of  the  essentials  —  for  girls  as  well  as  boys.  If 
the  results  of  mathematics  were  compared  with  those  of  color  in 
the  history  of  the  world  in  regard  to  raising  mankind  to  higher 
moral  and  spiritual  planes,  is  there  any  doubt  on  which  side  the 
scales  would  go  down  ?  Think  of  the  religious  themes  so  wonder- 
fully illustrated  in  color  by  the  great  masters  of  painting  —  Ma- 
donnas, saints  and  angels.  The  Last  Supper,  The  Court  of  Death, 
The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  The  Annunciation,  The  Christ 
Child,  etc.,  and  the  great  tragic  events  of  Bible  history  —  The 
Crucifixion,  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  The  Transfiguration, 
The  Ascension,  The  Resurrection,  The  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
The  Flight  into  Egypt,   The  Deluge,  and  so  on  by  the  hundreds. 

There  are  in  existence  in  European  galleries  great  numbers  of 
paintings  of  religious  subjects ;  at  least  two  hundred  by  Fra 
Angelico,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  by  Guido,  three  hundred  by 
Murillo,  and  many  by  Rembrandt,  Titian,  Da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and 
Michael  Angelo.  In  addition,  think  of  the  beautiful  stained  glass 
windows  in  temples  of  worship  all  over  the  civilized  world  and 
then  compare,  if  you  can,  the  elevating  influence  of  pictures  and 
windows  with  that  of  mathematics. 

Color  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  business.  Think  of  these 
things:  Women's  dress  goods  of  all  kinds,  carpets,  wall  papers, 
upholstery,  and  the  whole  decorative  scheme  of  our  homes  inside 
and  out.  If  color  should  drop  out  of  the  things  named  to-day, 
the  immense  number  of  mercantile  houses  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
those  goods  would  be  ruined  to-morrow.  A  greater  calamity  to 
those  houses  could  hardly  be  conceived.  We  want  satisfying 
colors,  but  a  knowledge  of  tasteful  and  harmonious  color  is  so 
generally  lacking,  and  what  little  we  have  has  come  to  us  in  such 
a  round-about  and  unaccountable  way,  that  we  grope  around  try- 
ing this  color,  then  that,  wasting  time  and  money,  pefhaps,  and 
at  last  leave  the  choice  of  color  to  the  dressmaker,  the  milliner, 
the  painter,  the  house-furnisher,  and  the  decorator ;  and  then  we 
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have  to  pay  roundly  for  their  skill  and  judgment  which  might 
have  been  our  own  had  we  been  trained  in  school  to  recognize 
good  color  relations. 

What  an  indispensable  element  color  is  in  social  life!  The 
most  splendid  social  event  since  this  nation  began  its  independent 
existence  was  the  Bradley-Martin  ball.  Such  a  wealth  of  flowers  ! 
Every  hot-house  in  the  East  and  South  drained  of  its  beauties  ! 
Such  a  magnificence  of  costumes  I  The  splendid  trappings  of 
European  courts  in  their  palmiest  days  were  reproduced.  Such 
a  galaxy  of  gems !  The  country  was  ransacked  for  them.  Those 
privileged  to  gaze  upon  the  scene  must  have  been  entranced  as 
by  a  glimpse  of  fairy-land.  And  what  was  the  main  source  of 
that  splendor?  Color.  Whatever  money  may  do  for  splendor, 
color  is  always  included.     It  costs  money;  it  gives  satisfaction. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  colorless, 
lustreless,  smoke-blackened  rooms  are  drawn  to  the  theatres  with 
their  dramatic  impersonations,  their  splendid  costumes  and  their 
grand  transformation  scenes?  I  wonder  they  do  not  steal  away 
there  oftener  from  school-rooms  where  there  are  no  beautiful  bits 
of  color  on  the  walls,  no  charming  flowers  on  the  desk,  no  fascin- 
ating pigments  to  work  with,  nothing  but  books,  talk  and  work. 

Suppose  we  pass  from  social  life  to  life  in  nature,  to  quiet, 
satisfying  studies.  What  is  the  most  satisfactory  element  in  • 
flowers,  sea-weeds,  shells,  minerals,  butterflies,  moths  and  birds? 
Color.  What  is  it  in  an  exhibition  of  orchids,  roses  or  chrysan- 
themums? Color.  Women  on  the  outposts  of  civilization  every- 
where have  their  flower  gardens,  which  they  have  prepared  and 
sustained  under  great  difficulties.     Miss  Arnold  has  told  me  how  i 

the  desire  for  color  is  manifested  by  poor  women  in  the  densely  * 

populated  parts  of  cities  where  she  has  been.      They  raise  flowers  '        ' 

in  broken  dishes,  salt  boxes  and  tin  cans.  "  It  is  pitiable,"  she 
said.  "  If  one  asks  for  a  fish  will  ye  give  him  a  stone  ?  "  What 
do  we  give  the  girls  who  so  generally  crave  c(»lor?  From  nine  to 
twelve   years  of  arithmetic.     Will  not  a  knowledge   of  correct  j 

color  relations  and  skill  in  working  with  color  do  more  to  sweeten 
girls'  whole  lives  and  make  them  better  worth  living  than  a 
knowledge  of  numbers  and  skill  in  computing  by  them,  beyond 
the  simple  processes  which  can  be  learned  in  three  years  ? 

The  forcibleness  and  expressiveness  of  color  in  human  life 
are  so  great  that  we  cannot  help  acknowledging  it,  inadvertently. 
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perhaps,  by  such  expressions  as  "  a  colorless  book,"  "  a  colorless 
life,*'  '*  a  colorless  character." 

A  description  of  Heaven  would  be  tame  and  uninspiring  with- 
out the  suggestiveness  of  beautiful  color.  The  most  beautiful 
imagery  of  the  Bible  is  laid  in  color.  Permit  me  to  quote  one  ex- 
tract :  "  And  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and 
high  mountain  :  and  showed  me  that  great  city,  the  Holy  Jeru- 
salem. And  the  foundation  of  the  walls  of  the  city  were  gar- 
nished with  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  The  first  foundation 
was  jasper;  the  second  sapphire;  the  third  chalcedony;  the 
fourth  an  emerald;  the  fifth  sardonyx;  the  sixth  sardlus ;  the 
seventh  chrysolite ;  the  eighth  beryl ;  the  ninth  a  topaz ;  the 
tenth  a  chrysoprasus ;  the  eleventh  a  jacinth ;  the  twelfth  an  ame- 
thyst; and  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls,  every  gate  was 
of  one  pearl ;  and  the  street  of  the  city  was  pure  gold,  as  it  were 
transparent  glass." 

That  description  is  especially  beautiful  and  inspiring  to  one 
whose  memory  responds  with  a  clear  image  to  every  name  in  that 
description.  And  the  matchless  colors  impress  him  beyond  every- 
thing else.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  imagery,  then  color  will 
be  one  of  the  glories  of  heaven,  as  it  is  of  earth.  But  our  schools 
have  said  but  little  about  it,  and  have  done  little.  Perhaps  that 
is  best  for  the  children*  especially  the  girls.      I  cannot  believe  so. 

Color  has  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Chicago. 
Miss  Gere,  assistant  supervisor  of  drawing  in  that  city  says: 
**•  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  color  should  be  the  first  art  medium 
we  give  the  child.  It  is  the  most  synthetic  and  compiehensive; 
the  brush  and  colored  chalks  are  the  mediums  which  offer  the 
least  resistance.  Comparing  the  merits  of  water  color  and  colored 
chalks  for  very  first  work,  I  am  inclined  to  favor  chalk,  as  it  is 
easier  to  manage  than  water  color."  An  experience  of  several 
years  with  both  chalk  and  water  color  has  led  me  to  place  chalk 
or  colored  pencils  first  for  the  reason  given  by  Miss  Gere. 

The  great  obstacle  to  color  work  and  work  in  design  is  insis- 
tence on  accurate,  high-class,  or  historic  forms.  Children  every- 
where between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight  lose  their  interest  in 
drawing  by  a  natural  process  of  evolution  of  mind  without  a  cor- 
responding evolution  of  physical  skill.  Generally  up  •to  the  age 
of  six  they  express  their  ideas  freely,  where  freedom  and  en- 
couragement exist,  by  means  of  drawing.     Their  ideas  of  forms 
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and  of  their  expression  are  inaccurate  and  more  on  a  level  with 
their  skill  of  hand  in  expression.  After  that  their  skill  of  hand 
lags  behind  their  ideas  of  accurate  expression,  and  probably  would 
do  so,  if  their  whole  time  should  be  spent  in  drawing.  But  we 
are  allowed  only  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week  for  a  wide  range  of 
work  —  drawings  of  plans,  models,  objects,  designs,  and  studies 
of  historic  ornament.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  spend  double 
the  time  named  on  the  last  topic  alone,  without  getting  anything 
more  than  bad  copies  and  exceedingly  vague  ideas  about  doing 
original  work.  It  is  easy  enough  also  to  force  pupils  in  art  mat- 
ters inadvertently  when  so  much  is  to  be  done.  We  are  almost 
certain  to  do  so  unless  we  take  advantage  of  their  natural  love  of 
color.  Their  drawings  of  familiar  objects  are  full  of  interest,  and 
the  application  of  color  to  them  gives  them  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion. When  they  are  drawing  and  coloring  finely  colored  fruits^ 
berries,  leaves,  dowel's,  seed-vessels,  minerals,  butterflies,  etc.,  they 
do  not  need  urging  to  think  and  work.  The  current  of  their 
thoughts  and  acts  finds  a  natural  channel  or  outlet  in  color.  The 
objects  are  near  and  understood,  and  therefore  interesting.  The 
very  smallest  pupils  can  find  something  to  draw  and  color. 
Knowing  what  they  want  to  do,  to  make  a  good  representation^ 
"  picture,"  as  they  call  it,  they  can  be  urged  on  to  accuracy  with- 
out feeling  annoyed.  Of  course  they  cannot  at  first  limit  the 
color  strictly  to  the  outlines,  if  they  use  them,  but  practice  is  the 
principal  thing  needed  to  secure  accuracy  in  confining  color  to 
definite  limits. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  forms  to  be  drawn  are  comparatively 
unknown  and  difiScult  to  understand  and  draw,  as  in  the  case  of 
historic  forms,  insistence  on  accuracy  will  often  cause  annoyance 
and  at  last  repulsion.  It  is  not  enough  to  prove  to  children  that 
they  are  ancient,  classic  and  the  best  products  of  man*s  skill. 
The  children  may  be  convinced,  but  most  likely  they  will  not  be 
much  interested  in  such  forms  because  they  are  ancient,  classic, 
deeply  significant  and  far  removed  from  children's  thoughts  and 
experiences. 

They  are  most  interested  in  common  objects  having  beautiful 
colors,  and  they  can  be  kept  interested  and  on  the  straight  road 
to  accuracy  by  accepting  good  efforts,  perhaps  not  the  he%tt  not 
the  result  of  high  tension,  but  good  uniform  eflforts,  resulting 
from  love  for  the  work. 
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READING  AND  THINKING. 

PROF.  F.  W.  OSBORK, 
Addphi  CoUtgtt  Brooklpnt  N.  Y, 

THERE  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  teachers  that 
in  a  large  part  of  the  youth  who  are  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  in  the  high  school,  and  even  in  college,  there  is  a  noticeable- 
lack  of  the  reflective  spirit.  Not  only  have  they  not  formed  the 
habit  of  looking  into  the  relations  of  things,  except  in  the  most 
superficial  way,  but  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  suggestions  which 
invite  them  to  such  inquiry.  Facts,  phenomena,  general  laws, 
perhaps,  interest  them,  but  they  show  little  desire  to  search  for 
their  causes,  or  connect  them  with  a  system  of  things.  Although 
they  have  attained  an  age  when  the  philosophic  spirit  should  at 
least  begin  to  manifest  itself,  they  are  disinclined  to  such  inquiries 
as  would  naturally  stimulate  the  spirit.  Their  intellectual  life 
revolves  around  objects  of  immediate  personal  interest;  it  has 
not  been  stimulated  or  enriched  by  that  wider  view  of  thinga 
which  always  reveals  the  thinker. 

Various  explanations  are  offered  of  this  educational  phenome- 
non ;  this  discussion  will  be  limited  to  a  notice  of  two  of  these. 
So  far  as  this  defect  is  due  to  a  late  development  of  the  reflective 
spirit  it  may  be  ascribed  in  part,  at  least,  to  an  excessive  reading 
of  fiction.  Such  habits  of  reading  as  the  majority  of  young  peo- 
ple have  formed,  have  been  acquired  by  familiarity  with  short 
stories  in  the  current  magazines,  or  with  the  standard  novels* 
The  greater  part  of  this  reading  is  not  done  under  the  wise  direc- 
tion of  a  competent  instructor,  or  as  an  aid  in  the  formation  of  & 
literary  taste,  but  simply  for  the  pleasure  that  comes  from  the 
indulgence  of  the  passive  imagination,  or  from  an  idle  curiosity 
in  the  termination  of  the  plot.  While  this  experience  of  semi- 
sensuous  delight  goes  on,  hardly  any  other  power  of  the  mind  gets 
any  opportunity  for  exercise  but  the  passive  imagination.  With- 
out thought  or  effort  the  mind  drifts  onward  upon  a  stream  which 
suggests,  as  to  the  lotos-eaters  of  old,  only  a  state  of  dreamful  ease. 

The  psychological  aspects  of  this  habit  are  deserving  of  more 
careful  consideration  than  they  have  received.  Not  only  is  such 
indulgence  unfavorable  to  a  reflective  spirit,  it  is  antagonistic  to 
it.  The  nervous  energy  is  drained  off  in  the  indulgence  of  emo- 
tional excitement  and  nothing  is  left  for  summoning  the  mind  to 
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an  intellectual  task.  There  is  but  little  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  the  judgment,  for  the  imaginary  experiences  are  likely  to  be 
remote  from  those  with  which  they  are  familiar.  There  is  no  call 
made  upon  the  will,  for  the  attention  is  carried  steadily  foward 
without  any  sense  of  efifort.  Madame  Necker  very  aptly  observes 
that  reflection  begins  when  the  child  undertakes  to  choose  a  term 
to  express  his  thought.  It  is  this  return  of  intelligence  upon 
itself  that  constitutes  reflection.  This  arrest  of  attention,  this 
return  of  intelligence  upon  itself  involves  a  time  element,  for 
which  no  place  can  be  found  when  the  mind  is  absorbed  in  fiction 
literature.  The  agreeable  associations  which  accompany  the 
indulgence  powerfully  cooperate  to  perpetuate  the  habit.  The 
educator  cannot  afford  to  shut  his  eyes  to  conditions  so  unfavora- 
ble to  a  harmonious  mental  growth.  He  must  speak  out  plainly, 
•even  if  he  invite  the  censure  of  those  who  think  that  they  have 
quite  settled  what  the  young  should  read. 

Another  reason  why  our  students  exhibit  a  noticeable  absence 
of  a  philosophic  spirit,  is  to  be  found  in  a  faulty  educational  prac- 
tice. The  processes  of  sense-perception  and  observation  have 
assumed  a  relatively  too  prominent  position  in  the  work  of  the 
class-room.  *  The  emphasis  is  laid  too  exclusively  upon  the  acqui- 
sition of  facts.  Note-books,  diagrams  and  drawings  are  multiplied 
And  often  elaborated  with  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  effort. 
The  attention  is  directed  with  such  a  concentration  of  its  energy 
upon  the  collection  of  facts  and  the  observation  of  phenomena, 
that  it  is  quite  natural  to  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  beyond 
these  of  much  importance.  And  hence  it  is  that  natural  science 
is  pursued  with  hardly  a  suspicion  that  it  holds  the  key  to  a  larger 
view  of  the  world,  and  to  a  connected  system  of  things.  Thus, 
too,  the  study  of  history  is  deprived  of  its  most  fascinating  charm 
as  the  revelation  of  a  slowly  unfolding  process,  and,  too  often, 
degenerates  into  a  comparison  of  authorities  or  an  examination  of 
documents.  To  all  this  it  will  doubtless  be  urged  that  the  stu- 
dent is  not  yet  prepared  for  this  comprehensive  grasp  of  ideas  and 
causes.  Certainly  not,  in  their  complete  and  adequate  relations, 
but  his  mental  training  must  be  so  directed  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
shall  be  excited  and  a  wider  and  truer  view  of  the  world  shall  at 
length  be  possible. 

In  the  light  of  our  recent  educational  theory  and  practice  it 
appears  to  be  quite  generally  agreed  that  there  are  periods  in  the 
development  of  the  child  which  are  especially  favorable  to  the 
acquisition  of  specific  mental  habits.     If  these  periods  are  allowed 
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to  pass  by  without  taking  advantage  of  the  favorable  opportunity^ 
the  teacher  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  conducting  the  procesa 
of  education,  and  the  student  is  left  to  experience  the  conse- 
quences of  this  neglect.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  larger  place 
more  recently  assigned  to  both  physical  and  natural  science  is 
tending  to  prolong  the  period  of  observation.  Accurate  observa- 
tion is  intended  to  furnish  only  the  materials  of  knowledge.  An 
education  that  does  not  provide  for  the  wise  and  effective  use  of  * 
them  is  more  or  less  a  failure.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  if  some  systematic  attempt  is  not  made  to  cultivate  a  habit  of 
reflection  between  the.  age  of  fourteen  and  seventeen,  the  results 
of  culture  must  be  unduly  postponed,  if  they  are  not  finally  mea^ 
gre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  dissatisfaction  of  German  educators 
with  the  results  of  a  too  exclusively  scientific  education  in  the 
Real-Schulen  seems  to  point  in  this  direction. 

We  are  gradually. coming  to  understand  that  our  subjects  and 
methods  of  instruction  must  be  arranged  to  secure  the  most  free 
and  fruitful  unfolding  of  all  the  mental  forms.  Such  harmonious 
development  is  put  in  serious  peril  by  any  indulgence  which  fos- 
ters the  growth  of  an  indolent  or  unbalanced  mental  life.  ^^  Read 
whatever  interests  you,"  was  the  easy-going  prescription  of  Dr* 
Johnson.  It  doubtless  meets  the  need  of  all  those  who  are  satis- 
fied to  let  others  do  their,  thinking  for  them.  But  a  greater  than 
Dr.  Johnson  has  said  :  '^  Read  not  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but 
to  weigh  and  consider."  Such  a  maxim  has  a  high  educational 
value  even  if  none  of  the  pedagogic  fathers  have  stood  sponsor  for 
it.  Nor  is  it  so  difficult  to  reduce  to  practice  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. I  have  before  me  a  Reading  Course  for  young  people^ 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  which  fiction  proper  holds  a 
very  subordinate  place.  It  prescribes  for  reading,  selections  from 
such  poets  as  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Whittier  and  Lowell ;  from 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  from  such  masters  of  prose  as  Mrs. 
Stowe,  George  Eliot  and  Hawthorne.  Such  a  course  of  reading 
is  the  expression  of  an  attempt  to  control  the  reading  habits  of 
young  people,  and  provide  them  with  something  more  nutritious 
than  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are  left  to  roam  at 
will  in  the  barren  waste  of  light  literature,  as  it  is  aptly  named. 
Francis  Galton  has  somewhere  observed  that  the  wide  diffusion  of 
intelligence  has  not  produced  those  results  which  its  friends  have 
anticipated.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  lack  of  a  reflective 
spirit  is  in  somewise  responsible  for  it. 
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GREEK  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION: 

PROF.  J.  H.  T.  MAIN,  IOWA  COLLEGE,  GBIKNELL,  IOWA. 

(^Concluded.^ 

THE  scientist  in  making  a  study  of  life  does  not  begin  ordina- 
rily with  the  fully  developed,  complex  form.  He  seeks  for 
allied  life  in  a  simpler  manifestation,  or  be  takes  the  embryo  and 
watches  its  development.  If  a  clear  conception  under  simpler 
conditions  is  obtained  there  is  less  doubt  of  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  more  complex  organism.  This  method  is 
applauded,  and  rightly.  Consider  briefly  this  method  in  connec- 
tion with  literary  study.  There  are  certain  large  subjects  of 
paramount  importance  which  have,  not  only  their  beginnings,  but 
tilso  their  finished  forms  fixed  in  Greek  literature  —  at  once  the 
first  form  and  the  perfect  form,  free  from  all  complexity  of  detail. 
This  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is  strictly  true.  We  know 
scarcely  nothing  of  the  crude  material  worked  over  by  the  Greeks 
in  bringing  their  literary  masterpieces  to  that  degree  of  unsur- 
passed perfection  which  they  attained,  so.  that  for  us  they  repre- 
sent the  beginning  and  the  end  of  perfect  literary  production. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  free  from  complexity  of  detail,  because 
the  Greek  pursued  one  thought  at  a  time  and  carried  that  thought 
on  to  completion.  His  eye  was  single,  therefore  his  whole  body 
was  full  of  light.  There  was  a  singleness  of  purpose  in  every- 
thing he  did  that  made  his  work  unique ;  there  was  in  it,  as  a 
result,  a  perfection  of  form,  whether  in  literary,  plastic  or  archi- 
tectural art,  that  has  secured  for  it  immortality  as  an  absolute 
standard.  The  complex  currents  of  modern  life  and  thought 
impede  one's  progress  toward  the  fundamental  truth,  whether  he 
be  an  investigator  of  a  work  or  its  creator.  The  fact  that  the 
work  of  the  Greeks  was  untrammeled  in  this  way  gives  it  a 
rational  and  scientific  value  in  education  which  is  in  strict  accord 
with  the  theoretical  aims  of  modern  education. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  service  toward  an  understand- 
ing of  the  point  of  view  proposed,  to  note  briefly  some  of  the 
things  that  are  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  the  Greeks  and  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  college  student.     In  philosophy 
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they  attacked  with  amazing  success  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
problems.  This  is  true  of  the  problems  of  free-will,  of  the  nature 
of  virtue,  and  of  the  origin  of  evil.  That  mind  is  the  ultimate 
reality  in  the  universe,  and  that  matter,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  very 
different  from  our  ideas  of  it  are  questions  that  were  discussed  by 
them  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  Indeed  it  may  be  shown 
that  there  is  hardly  a  problem  which  has  been  discussed  by  mod- 
ern philosophy  with  which  Greek  philosophy  has  not  grappled, 
and  hardly  a  solution  proposed  for  which  it  has  not  a  prototvpe. 
Perhaps  the  most  unique  distinction  enjoyed  by  Greek  philosophy 
is  that  in  its  most  conspicuous  representative,  Plato,  there  were 
joined  together  two  seemingly  irreconcilable  things,  namely,  the 
closest  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  profoundest  problems  and 
perfect  literary  form.  He  holds  consequently,  a  double  preemi- 
nence and  has  a  double  claim  upon  the  scholar.  Mr.  Emerson 
expressed  a  deeper  truth  than  he  himself  realized  when  he  made 
use  of  the  following  words :  ^^  Among  books,  Plato  only  is  entitled 
to  Omar's  fanatical  compliment  to  the  Koran,  when  he  said,  ^  burn 
the  libraries,  for  their  value  is  in  this  book.' "  This  is  true  pre- 
eminently, if  one  is  but  to  touch  the  confines  of  philosophy.  The 
objection  that  is  often  urged  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  Plato  in  the  short  time  that  can  be  given  to  it 
in  the  college  course  is  only  a  half  truth,  and  does  not  constitute 
a  vital  objection.  The  same  thing  with  an  equal  show  of  truth 
might  be  said  of  any  important  study  in  a  college  course,  literary 
or  scientific.  The  biologist  does  not  promise  to  teach  everything 
that  belongs  to  his  subject ;  but  he  can  do,  and  ought  to  do,  some- 
thing more  important.  He  can  direct  the  way  to  the  study  of  a 
few  significant  types  and  teach  the  method  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion as  applied  to  living  organisms.  Certain  dialogues  of  Plato 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  types  of  his  method  —  a  method 
that  represents  in  perfection  and  simplicity  the  method  of  philoso- 
phy in  its  first  attainment  of  completeness.  From  these  same 
dialogues  may  be  learned  also  a  fundamental  contention  of  Plato, 
that  down  beneath  the  surface,  down  beneath  convention,  down 
beneath  the  temporizing  methods  of  men,  is  something  sure,  and 
true,  and  everlasting,  and  that  to  seek  this  is  the  aim  of  every 
true  man.  This  utilitarian  age  in  which  philistinism  is  rampant, 
needs  to  learn  from  philosophy  that  "  The  life  is  more  than  meat 
and  the  body  than  raiment,"  and  from  none  better  than  from  Plato 
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can  the  lesson  be  learned.  This  much  is  within  the  reach,  I 
repeat,  of  every  youth  with  average  intelligence  who  studies  in 
a  college  where  Greek  is  taught  with  the  spirit  and  the  under- 
standing. The  man  who  is  contending  for  an  education  that  ia 
not  fragmentary  in  its  character  is  amply  justified  in  saying  that 
the  study  of  Plato  means  as  much  to  the  student  of  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  world,  as  the  study  of  basal  types  does  to  the 
student  of  physical  life.  Are  we  forgetting  that  training  in  every 
department  should  look  primarily  to  condition,  and  that  the  col- 
lege course  is  too  short  and  too  precious  to  use  for  any  other  pur- 
pose? 

Turning  from  philosophy  to  history  there  is  much  that  is  of 
immense  significance  in  its  relation  to  our  own  civilization,  and 
much  of  this  is  within  the  reach  of  the  college  student.     The 
sources  of  our  information,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  Persian 
wars  are  all  Greek.     The  period  of  these  wars  marks  an  epoch 
conspicuous  among  the  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  race. 
The  only  writer  who  can  give  at  first  hand  a  picture  of  the  con- 
ditions and  the  spirit  of  this  period  is  Herodotus.     The  facts,  of 
course,  are  gleaned  and  discussed  by  others,  but  out  of  their  set- 
ting they  lose  much  of  their  significance.     The  work  of  Herodo- 
tus is  not  to  describe  the  battle  of  Marathon  or  Thermopylae, 
important  as  they  were,  but  to  hold  up  to  view  the  struggle  of 
two  civilizations,  the  one  representing  a  barbarous  and  overween- 
ing pride  and  the  other  a  serene,  self-controlled,  high-hearted 
manhood  ;  the  one  representing  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  other 
the  powers  of  light.     The  civilization  of  the  West,  the  civilization 
of  democracy,  entered  the  lists  on  Greek  soil  to  do  battle  against 
the  civilization  of  tyranny  and  power.     Herodotus  is  the  only 
manual  within  the  range  of  college  study  that  treats  the  issue 
adequately.     The  period  covered  is  a  short  one,  but  it  means  more 
for  us  perhaps  than  any  other  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world.     All  that  was  best  in  the  world  was  beginning  to  concen- 
trate itself  in  Greece  at  this  time  and  was  amplifying  and  per- 
fecting itself  under  the  creative  power  of  its  people.     The  most 
significant  and  the  most  potential  principles  in  the  world  drama 
were  setting  themselves  to  action,  preparatory  to  the  culminating 
spectacle  which  was  to  come  with  peace  and  repose  when  the  war 
was  over.    The  combination  of  conditions  existing  in  Greece  at  this 
time  and  for  a  brief  hundred  years  after,  has  no  parallel  in  history. 
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HaviDg  done  all,  "they  died,"  as  Renan  justly  says,  "that  the 
world  might  live,"  but  it  is  yet  necessary  to  return  to  the  Greeks 
themselves  to  find  the  life  they  had  to  bestow. 

To  understand  the  work  and  spirit  of  a  people  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  people  themselves.  To  do  this  we  must  ent^r  into 
relations  with  them  and  meet  them  on  friendly  terms  in  their 
work-shops  and  on  their  streets,  in  their  law  courts  and  assembly 
rooms.  This  it  is  possible  to  do  with  Aristophanes  and  the  minor 
orators,  especially  Lysias.  In  the  commonplaces  of  life  as  else- 
where, they  exhibit  a  human  nature  marvelously  like  our  own. 
Everywhere  it  appears  that  their  life  was  a  large  one  and  that  their 
spirits  were  fashioned  after  a  generous  plan.  There  is  a  pervad- 
ing sense  of  freedom,  and  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  compared  with  the  rights  of  the  state.  Government,  in 
their  interpretation,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed.  The  Bpirit 
of  democracy  that  existed  among  them  was  the  true  spirit,  though 
its  practical  expression  in  many  points  of  detail,  was  faulty  enough. 
The  true  spirit  has  always  clashed,  in  some  measure,  with  actually 
existing  institutions.  This  is  just  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then» 
The  spirit  of  democi'acy  shown  by  them,  allow  me  to  repeat,  is- 
the  true  spirit  and  it  begins  to  show  itself  as  early  as  Homer.  It 
may  not  be  the  kind  of  democracy  that  is  securing  special  empha- 
sis at  the  present  day,  but  fundamentally  it  is  genuine.  It  may 
be  asserted  that  their  democracy  was  democracy  among  the  fav- 
ored classes.  That  is  conceded,  for  the  Greeks  had  not  yet 
learned  to  recognize  the  fact  that  all  men  alike  belong  to  the 
favored  classes ;  but  we  in  America  are  nearly  as  backward  as  the 
Greeks  were  in  learning  the  same  thing  with  the  extra  experience 
and  growth  of  more  than  two  thousand  years.  They  were  a  free 
people ;  the  products  of  their  genius  prove  this  sufficiently  with- 
out calling  for  other  evidence.  There  was  a  ceaseless  striving 
among  the  people  for  the  best  in  every  sphere  of  activity,  for  the 
development  of  the  whole  man  according  to  the  sober  and  tem- 
perate standards  of  truth.  If  the  petty  striving  of  Greek  poli- 
ticians and  Greek  states  among  themselves  is  offered  as  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  surface  worry  and 
fret  of  practical  life  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  under- 
currents of  national  life.  Without  a  striving  for  the  best  they 
could  not  have  attained  practical  perfection  in  so  many  different 
lines  of  activity.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
creation. 
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It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  speak  of  Greek  as  a  fundamen- 
tal subject  in  literary  study.  Yet  there  are  people  of  professed 
culture  to  whom  it  has  occurred  but  vaguely,  if  at  alU  that  the 
study  of  Greek  means,  among  other  things,  a  study  of  literature. 
To  repeat  what  was  said  in  another  connection,  ^'  The  standards 
of  Greek  literature  are  universal  standards."  The  Greek  epic, 
to  take  the  earliest  type,  is  unapproachable  in  nobility  and  sim- 
plicity. Homer's  work  is  a  history  —  a  history  of  the  natural 
man — written  in  terms  that  receive  universal  acceptance.  Speak- 
ing of  this,  James  Russell  Lowell  makes  use  of  the  following 
words :  ^^  Homer  alone  uses  types  so  universal  and  draws  figures 
80  cosmopolitan,  that  they  are  equally  true  in  all  languages  and 
equally  acceptable  to  the  whole  Indo-European  branch,  at  least, 
of  the  human  family."  The  Greek  epic  has  been  the  inspiration 
directly  or  indirectly  of  the  noblest  compositions  of  this  type,  not 
to  mention  its  -influence  on  literature  in  general,  that  have  been 
composed.  Vergil  modeled  his  work  upon  that  of  Homer,  Dante 
upon  that  of  Vergil,  Milton  upon  that  of  Dante.  The  genealogy 
of  the  epic  is  a  short  one  and  the  glory  fades  as  it  recedes  from 
its  source.  Scientifically  considered,  Homer  cannot  be  eliminated 
from  literary  study  without  making  it  just  so  far  fragmentary,  and 
without  spurning  the  very  principles  for  which  modern  education 
is  supposed  to  stand.  Serious  literary  study  without  Homer  would 
be  several  degrees  worse  than  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.  Can 
the  teacher  of  science  ignore  Darwin  ?  The  implied  comparison 
is  faulty,  for  while  in  Darwin's  work  there  is  much  that  is  tenta- 
tive and  for  later  investigators  to  improve.  Homer  stands  alone, 
to  use  again  the  words  of  Mr.  Lowell,  "  in  solitary  unapproacha- 
bleness."  The  Homeric  epic  is  hardly  less  conspicuous  in  its 
sphere  than  the  other  branches  of  literature  in  theirs  —  lyric 
poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  the  philosophic  prose-poetry  of  Plato  and 
the  historical  prose  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  They  stand 
as  types.  They  enter  perforce  into  relation  with  everything  that 
is  done  in  their  respective  departments.  The  scholar  must  know 
them,  if  he  would  know  the  real  essence  of  any  of  the  lines  of 
activity  which  draw  fact  or  inspiration  from  these  sources  —  mt^t 
know  them  whether  he  will  or  not.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
teachers  of  Greek  this  country  has  produced  said  not  long-  ago 
that  he  had  abandoned  the  teaching  of  Latin  for  that  of  Greek, 
because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  know  thoroughly  two  Ian- 
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•guages.  Latin  literature,  being  inspired  by  the  Greek,  requires 
its  teacher  also  to  be  so  inspired.  What  is  true  of  Latin  is  true 
in  some  measure  of  other  languages  which  draw  inspiration  from 
the  Greek.  A  teacher  cannot  adequately  interpret,  for  example, 
ithe  Idyls  of  Tennyson  without  reference  to  Theocritus.  I  do  not 
assume,  of  course,  that  every  one  who  studies  in  a  college  is  going 
to  become  a  scholar  or  a  teacher.  This  is  but  a  minor  point  in  the 
•dneuasion.  It  is  as  universal  types  that  these  works  are  as 
important  for  the  college  student,  regardless  of  his  future  life,  as 
they  are  for  the  qpacialist  in  literature. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  parenthetically  in  regard  to  translations. 
It  is  asserted  by  some  educational  theorists  that  it  is  possible  to 
give  the  substance  of  these  works  through  translations.  There  is 
just  enough  truth  in  this  to  hide  a  dangerous  fallacy.  A  transla- 
tion does  give  something,  but  it  is  not,  nor  can  it  be,  the  essential 
thing.  A  man  who  had  never  seen  the  world  except  through 
smoked  glasses  would  not  know  much  about  the  real  world.  If  it 
should  be  claimed  before  a  body  of  biologists  that  the  amoeba 
could  be  studied  adequately  by  means  of  cuts  and  drawings,  there 
would  at  once  be  a  chorus  of  disapproval.  But  could  not  pict- 
lures,  produced  by  some  sort  of  kinetoscopic  arrangement,  repre- 
sent every  possible  variation  of  form?  The  question  is  absurd. 
Pictures  have  a  purpose,  but  they  do  not,  they  cannot,  represent 
adequately  the  amoeba  with  its  near  coming  changes.  Ten  minutes 
with  the  microscope  gives  an  illumination  that  nothing  else  can 
^ive.  Any  scientist  who  has  read  Homer,  even  three  books,  and 
has  compared  the  original  with  Pope  or  Chapman,  or  any  other  of 
the  so-called  translations,  will  recognize  what  I  say  as  true,  that  it 
is  more  profitable  to  study  the  amoeba  by  means  of  pictures  than 
it  is  to  study  Homer  by  means  of  Pope  or  Chapman.  No  one 
<ever  saw  the  real  Homer  or  the  real  Plato  through  a  translation, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  form  and  beauty  and  the  essential 
thing  in  a  work  of  art,  are  untranslatable  things. 

What  has  been  said  suiBciently  indicates  that  we  cannot  elim- 
inate Greek  from  modern  liberal  education  without  separating 
ourselves  from  the  sources  of  our  culture  and  making  our  educa- 
tion fragmentary.  The  current  of  Greek  thought  is  the  strongest 
•current  in  our  civilization.  This  is  true  whether  we  are  aware  of 
it  or  not,  and  the  idea  on  which  is  based  everything  truly  Greek 
is  the  ideal  which  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals  we  must  come  to 
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recognize  and  adopt  if  we  ever  reach  the  standard  of  life  which 
it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  attain.  It  has  been  intimated 
repeatedly  what  the  Greek  ideal  is.  Mathew  Arnold,  that  great 
man  whose  real  greatness  the  world  does  not  yet  know,  stated  it 
clearly  and  succinctly  in  these  words:  ^^The  uppermost  idea 
with  Hellenism  is  to  see  things  as  they  really  are."  These  words 
get  their  proof  again  and  again  from  the  literature,  the  art  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  No  other  nation  ever  saw  so  clearly 
things  as  they  really  are.  This  is  why  the  things  they  did  are  aa 
living  to-day  as  they  ever  were ;  and  this  is  why  I  say  that  we  as- 
a  nation  and  individuals  must  recognize  and  adopt  their  ideal 
before  we  can  attain  the  normal  standards  of  our  being.  Perhapa 
I  should  say  that  I  do  not  forget  the  other  great  current  in  our 
civilization,  namely,  Hebraism,  nor  the  importance  of  its  ideaU 
^^  conduct  and  obedience,"  to  use  again  the  words  of  Arnold,  but 
the  Greek  ideal  includes  the  other,  for  right  thinking  is  the  basia 
of  all  right  doing ;  and  furthermore,  Hebraism  has  grafted  itself 
upon  Hellenism  so  that  it  comes  to  us  in  its  culminating  glory 
through  the  Greek.  He  that  would  live  must  adopt  the  united 
ideals  of  these  two  peoples.  Countries  which  have  most  closely 
adhered  to  something  like  an  educational  establishment  based 
upon  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  spirit  I  have  been  trying 
to  suggest,  have  done  more  for  true  culture,  for  true  scholarship, 
in  every  branch  of  learning  than  countries  that  have  not  done  so. 
The  two  countries  that  have  been  most  conservative  in  this  respect 
are  Germany  and  England,  and  they  beyond  all  question  have 
contributed  most  that  is  genuine  and  lasting  to  the  scholarship  of 
the  world. 

The  question  under  discussion  is  a  practical  one,  practical  in 
the  truest  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  directly  refers  to  the  normal  and 
scientific  development  of  the  human  mind  and  of  human  society. 
No  question  could  be  more  practical. 

The  utilitarian  view  of  the  case  ought  not  to  require  mention 
at  all.  Utilitarianism  in  education  has  its  proper  place,  and  in  ita 
place  not  one  word  in  condemnation  of  it  can  be  said;  but  it 
should  have  little  weight  with  those  who  control  genuine  colleges 
of  liberal  arts.  Those  who  are  seeking  the  tangible  bribes  that 
various  studies  have  to  ofifer  so  that  they  may  turn  their  knowl- 
edge as  quickly  as  possible  into  cash,  will  doubtless  let  Greek 
alone.     This,  however,  will  not  justify  institutions  of  the  higher 
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class  in  making  concessions  without  qualification  in  order  that 
they  may  secure  that  class  of  students.  Real  life  is  more  than 
work,  more  than  success,  important  as  they  are,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  institution  to  say  so  in  no  doubtful  terms.  Nay,  rather, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  institution  to  point  out  the  fact  that  real 
life,  real  work  ami  real  success  are  in  harmony  in  every  particu- 
lar. There  have  been  men  who  have  so  far  forgotten  the  primary 
aim  of  education  as  to  condemn  Greek  from  the  utilitarian  point 
of  view.  Some  years  ago  a  well-known  business  man  (Charles 
Francis  Adams),  made  the  complaint  that  the  return  was  not 
commensurate  to  the  labor  bestowed.  This  opinion  was  widely 
quote(}.  It  is  barely  possible  that  this  critic  did  not  fully  appreci- 
ate just  what  its  value  had  been  to  him.  I  trust  that  it  is  clear 
that  a  true  education  bestows  many  intangible  benefits,  none  the 
less  real  for  that  reason.  But  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the 
study  of  Greek  will  be  disposed  to  admit  that  as  far  as  his  o^n 
case  is  concerned,  the  contention  of  this  critic  may  be  true ;  but 
this  would  constitute  no  valid  objection,  for  others  are  quite  as 
ready  to  show  that  they  have  derived  no  benefit  from  other  stud- 
ies to  which  they  devoted  much  time.  Generalizations  based  on 
such  statements  are  worthless.  Besides  there  are  those  who  are 
ready  to  advocate  llie  opposite  view  in  every  case.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  statement  made  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  by  Mr. 
C  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun^  in  an  address  before  the 
students  of  Cornell  University.  Mr.  Dana  said :  "  I  am  a  parti- 
san of  the  strict,  old-fashioned  classical  education.  The  man  who 
knows  Greek  and  Latin  and  can  read  the  Iliad  in  Greek  without 
boggling  —  and  if  he  can  read  Aristotle  and  Plato,  all  the  better 
—  that  man  may  be  trusted  to  edit  a  newspaper." 

The  charge  made  against  Greek  that  it  is  quickly  forgotten, 
may  be  made  against  any  study  that  is  neglected.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  if  the  doctrine  of  the  conditional  sentence  is  forgot- 
ten or  the  chemical  formula  for  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  so  for  a 
thousand  other  things  much  in  evidence  in  college  work  —  the 
real  essence  of  a  study  is  beyond  the  caprice  of  memory.  The 
teacher  has  something  to  do  with  this ;  the  personal  equation  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  If  a  student  reads  ten  or  twelve  bDoks 
of  Homer,  and  every  college  student  should  be  expected  to  read 
that  much,  without  adding  something  tc^  his  mental  stature,  there 
is  an  enormous  fault  somewhere,  but  it  is  not  in  Homer.     It  is  a 
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teacher^s  duty,  much  as  be  may  dislike  it,  to  be  a  guide-post^ 
critic,  constantly  pointing  out  tbe  fundamental  principles  every- 
where  present.  Tbe  standards  of  Greek  literature  are  as  inde- 
structable  in  their  sphere  as  those  of  Greek  art  in  its  sphere. 
There  are  some,  of  course,  who  will  not  understand.  There  are- 
many  people,  doubtless,  who  could  look  at  the  Venus  de  Milo,  or 
at  tbe  Parthenon  without  receiving  any  uplift,  but  for  all  that  tbe 
statue  and  the  temple  will  go  on  giving  inspiration  and  power  to 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  souls  to  feel ;  and  so  the  other 
masterpieces  which  we  hold  as  our  heritage  from  the  gifted  Greek, 
race. 


SOCrL-GjROW'TB. 

MBS.  EMMA  SHERMAN  ECHOLS,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

MARGARET  FULLER,  in  a  brief  resum^  of  her  own  youths 
said  —  "Very  early  I  knew  that  the  only  object  in  lif& 
was  to  grow.''  When  the  soul  awakens  to  the  consciousness  of 
growth,  environment  may  impede,  but  it  cannot  check  expansion^ 
for  then  the  soul  comes  in  touch,  is  in  unity  with  the  Divine. 

I  had  a  very  choice  ficus  elastica  —  rubber  plant  —  over  which 
I  had  been  expending  much  time  and  thought,  but  with  th& 
greatest  delight ;  it  was  a  rapid  grower,  and  watching  the  unfold- 
ing  process  of  the  beautiful,  glossy,  tropical  leaves  was  an  indulged 
hobby  of  mine.  One  afternoon  I  visited  my  plants  and  found 
upon  this  favorite  one  a  newly  opened  leaf  mutilated  and  bleed- 
ing  from  an  oblong  puncture,  which  gave  evident  proof  that  some 
little  fingers  had  nipped  it,  and  then,  perhaps  realizing  the  error,, 
tried  to  doctor  it,  for  the  ragged  edges  were  plastered  with  mud. 
I  was  certainly  annoyed  at  what  then  impressed  me  as  ruthless 
mischief. 

My  youngest  son  had  entertained  several  little  friends  that 
afternoon,  wee  tots  in  the  neighborhood,  to  whom  he  was  always 
noticeably  kind,  and  being  some  older  than  they,  was  always  ready 
to  excuse  their  faults.  We  thought  it  a  most  sweet  and  generous- 
spirit  in  him,  personally,  but  were  perhaps  not  over  charitable 
in  criticism  of  little,  thoughtless  vandalisms  which  occasionally 
occurred. 

My  son  knew  I  held  him  responsible  for  his  friends,  and  when 
I  went  to  him  for  an  explanation  of  this  mishap,  he  immediately 
said,  —  "  It  was  little  Eddie ;  please  excuse  him,  mamma  dear,  he 
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did  it  quite  without  thinking,  and  it  happened  when  I  left  him  to 
go  in  the  house  a  minute,  and  see,  I  have  covered  the  wound  with 
earth.'* 

Eddie  was  four  years  old.  I  did  not  personally  know  his  parents, 
and  felt  quite  justified  in  issuing  the  edict,  ^^  that  it  was  better  for 
such  a  little  mite  to  stay  at  home." 

Several  weeks  passed,  —  new  leaves  have  expanded  and  devel- 
oped on  the  favorite  plant.  The  punctured  leaf  remains  a  pro- 
nounced blight  to  plant  perfection.  The  restless  little  fingers 
that  unthinkingly  mutilated  it  are  stilled  forever,  —  the  child 
soul  is  called  up  higher.  And  when  the  knowledge  came  to  me 
of  this  dear  child  '•  at  peace,"  I  thought :  "  O,  that  I  had  kissed 
the  baby  fingers  in  place  of  reproving."  That  unsightly  leaf  will 
be  a  silent,  a  constant  witness  to  me  of  a  lost  opportunity  of 
taking  the  baby  form  in  my  arms,  and  not  only  overlooking  the 
immaterial  effacement,  but  feeling  glad  for  the  impress  of  one  of 
God's  little  ones  on  something  visible. 

I  thought  of  Margaret  Fuller's  words :  "  I  saw,"  she  said,  "  how 
long  it  must  be  before  the  soul  can  learn  to  act  under  these  limit- 
ations of  time  and  space  and  human  nature ;  but  I  saw  also  that 
it  must  do  it.  I  saw  that  there  was  no  self,  that  selfishness  was 
all  folly." 

This  marvellous  woman,  of  whom  Emerson  said :  "  It  was  as 
natural  for  people  to  confide  in  her,  as  for  flowers  to  open  in  the 
sun,"  possessed  a  heart  in  perfect  sympathy  with  childhood-  To 
her  brother  when  he  began  teaching,  she  wrote :  "  The  most 
important  rule  is,  in  all  relations  with  our  fellow  creatures,  never 
forget,  that  if  they  are  imperfect  persons,  they  are  immortal  souls ; 
and  treat  them  as  you  would  wish  to  be  treated  by  the  light  of 
that  thought." 

In  Count  Tolstoi's  book,  "  Where  Love  is  there  God  is  also,'^ 
a  young  lad  commits  an  error  ;  an  old  woman  is  intent  on  chastis- 
ing him  for  the  deed ;  but  an  old  shoemaker  full  of  the  Christ 
spirit  says :  ^^  Forgive  him,  babushka,  forgive  him,  all  should  be 
forgiven,  and  the  thoughtless  especially." 

Living  on  the  higher  plane  of  self-effacement,  we  shall  not 
mind  the  temporary  slights  and  irregularities  which  must  enter 
into  the  woof  and  warp  of  all  lives,  but  will  have  a  new  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  life.  When  soul  touches  soul,  we 
shall  know  true  unity  with  the  Divine  and  life  will  be  a  cumu- 
lative inward  growth. 
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NEEDLE  WORK. 

MISS  KATE  MOCBBA.  FOSTER.  BOSTON. 

THE  formation  of  character,  the  development  of  power  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  associable  facts  may  be 
considered  the  aim  of  modern  education.  In  the  pursuit  of  this 
aim  pedagogues  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  manual  training  is  an 
important  factor  but  its  full  value  can  hardly  be  estimated  from 
experience  because  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  in  a 
more  or  less  spasmodic  way  and  has  lacked  continuity  and  con- 
sistency, two  features  important  to  its  best  development. 

The  admirable  results  accruing  from  the  work  in  spite  of  these 
defects  lead  us  to  anticipate  much  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 
manual  training  is  a  part  of  the  curriculum  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  school  life. 

So  far  the  boys  have  had  the  greater  advantage  in  this  work 
for  even  where  sewing  and  cooking  are  given  to  the  girls,  while 
the  boys  have  wood-work,  the  instruction  in  these  branches  is  as 
a  rule  upon  a  less  sound  educational  basis  than  the  instruction  in 
wood  and  metal  work.  There  has  been  less  attention  given  to 
formulating  the  instruction  and  the  course  of  work  upon  peda- 
gogical principles.  We  are  too  apt  to  consider  cooking  and  sew- 
ing from  a  practical  and  industrial  side  rather  than  as  forms  of 
educational  manual  training.  It  is  on  this  account  chiefly  that 
the  discrimination  against  the  girls  has  been  so  marked. 

The  unification  of  the  manual  training  of  the  primary  and 
lower  grammar  grades  with  that  of  the  upper  grades  is  a  problem 
still  to  be  solved.  That  it  should  unite  naturally  with  work 
done  in  the  kindergarten  and  develop  logically  into  the  work  of 
the  high  school  is  evident  and  it  will  probably  be  best  that  the 
forms  of  activity  should  be  the  same  for  boys  and  girls  until  the 
higher  grammar  grades  are  reached  when  it  will  be  wise  to  differ- 
entiate the  work.  • 

Needlework,  domestic  science,  which  will  include  cooking  and 
modelling,  will  furnish  material  that  may  be  adapted  to  little  chil- 
dren of  the  primary  and  lower  grammar  grades,  and  these  subjects 
if  properly  taught  should  develop  a  power  and  give  a  knowledge 
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and  appreciation  of  material  that  would  be  applied  naturally  to 
wood  and  metal  work  or  to  dressmaking  and  embroidery  in  the 
upper  grades,  the  differentiation  of  the  work  coming  when  the 
bojTs  go  to  the  metal-work  and  the  girls  to  the  dressmaking. 

The  great  difficulty  so  far  in  introducing  manual  training  in  its 
various  forms  has  been  that  of  finding  teachers  who  understood 
their  subject  not  only  from  the  technical  but  from*  the  educational 
standpoint.  To  find  a  teacher  who  is  as  well  an  artist-artisan  or 
to  discover  an  artisan  who  is  also  an  artist  in  his  craft  and  a 
teacher  has  been  in  certain  branches  of  the  work  well  nigh  impos- 
sible. More  or  less  organized  effort  has  been  made  to  train 
teachers  in  wood-work  but  I  know  of  no  effort  of  similar  propor- 
tions to.  train  teachers  of  modelling  and  practically  none  to  train 
teachers  of  sewing. 

In  fact  the  work  in  nlodelling  and  sewing  has  scarcely  been 
formulated.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cities  work  in  clay  has  been 
developed  throughout  the  grades  or  introduced  at  varying  periods 
of  the  school  life,  but  where  this  has  been  done  above  the  primary 
it  has  been  largely  experimental.  And  as  a  rule  the  instruction 
in  sewing  does  not  dove-tail  with  any  other  school  work  and  is  an 
isolated  subject. 

One  cause  of  this  is  undoubtedly  the  misapprehension  of  sew- 
ing as  a  school  subject.  The  term  itself  is  restricted  and  mis- 
leading. 

There  should  be  much  more  than  sewing  taught  in  each  sewing 
lesson  and  the  coui-se  in  sewing  should  include  instruction  as  to 
materials,  their  selection  and  suitable  application  ;  the  principles 
and  methods  of  constructing  articles  from  textiles,  (and  these 
principles  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  art  prin- 
i^iples  that  underlie  all  good  instruction)  ;  and,  in  short,  instruc- 
tion in  the  ethics  and  aesthetics  of  the  application  of  textiles  in 
household  and  personal  use. 

In  time  such  a  course  would  unquestionably  affect  our  manu- 
facturing interests  as  it  would  develop  judgment  and  taste  in  the 
selection  of  wearing  apparel  and  household  draperies,  etc.,  and 
these  would  create  a  demand  for  what  is  good, —  a  demand  that 
would  meet  respon3e  in  improved  manufactures. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  "  Sewing  "  is  a  poor  term  to  convey  all 
of  this  subject.  Needlework  is  perhaps  a  little  broader,  but  wood 
and  metal  work  obtain  their  name  from  the  material  manipulated 
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not  from  the  tool,  and  why  may  we  not  speak  of  textile  work 
rather  than  of  needlework  ? 

Another  difficulty  with  this  subject  has  been  the  hiatus  exists 
ing  between  the  kindergarten  sewing  and  that  done  in  the  pri- 
mary or  grammar  schools,  and  also  the  misapplication  of  needle- 
work. The  elimination  of  this  gap  will  have  to  be  brought  about 
by  certain  modifications  and  changes  in  the  kindergarten  sewing^ 
as  well  as  in  that  given  in  the  upper  grades. 

The  misapplication  of  needlework  is  due  to  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  its  limitations.  Let  us  recognize  these  at  once  and  make 
no  effort  to  have  it  perform  the  tasks  that  properly  belong  ta 
other  tools  than  the  needle  and  that  deal  with  materials  beyond 
its  province. 

There  is  enough  to  learn  in  regard  to  the  legitimate  and  proper 
use  of  the  needle ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  wscste  time  doing  with  it 
what  would  much  better  be  left  undone.  Needlework  may  be  a. 
valuable  aid  in  form  and  number  work  in  the  lower  grades  but 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  them  and  to  use  needlework  for  pur- 
poses of  map-drawing,  etc.,  is  undoubtedly  a  misapplication  of  it» 

The  province  of  needlework  is  to  make  or  adorn  articles  of  use 
or  beauty.  To  use  it  purely  to  delineate  or  to  express  knowledge 
of  some  other  subject  seems  to  be  an  unwise  stretching  of  its 
province.  A  brush  or  a  pencil  will  do  the  work  much  better 
because  sewing  is  a  most  restricted  medium  of  expression. 

It  is  essential  that  the  course  in  needlework  be  based  upon  the 
educational  principles  that  govern  the  other  forms  of  manual 
training.  If  Russian  shop-work  is  the  system  of  wood-work  given 
to  the  boys  of  any  school  then  it  is  at  least  consistent  that  the 
girls  should  be  working  on  samplers,  but  where  the  wood-work  is 
based  on  the  principles  of  Sloyd  this  is  a  manifest  incongruity. 
The  principle  of  the  completed  model,  if  believed  in  at  all,  should 
be  applied  to  all  forms  of  school  manual  training. 

Special  care  should  be  given  in  teaching  needle  and  textile 
work  to  have  the  work  analytic  rather  than  synthetic  and  this 
special  care  is  necessary  because  of  the  very  slowly  synthetic 
nature  of  the  processes. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  stitch  under  consideration  the 
objective  point  in  the  lesson  when  it  should  be  kept  subordinate 
to  the  construction  of  the  object  upon  which  it  is  employed. 
Even  with  the  little  children  this  larger  thought  can  be  kept 
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uppermost  and  will  iuevitably  add  interest  to  the  work.  Just  as- 
in  wood-work  it  is  important  to  have  each  process  well  executed 
if  the  finished  piece  is  to  be  satisfactory,  so  in  sewing  every  step 
of  the  work  must  be  well  done  whether  it  be  cutting  or  basting  or 
sewing  and  finishing. 

In  the  lower  grades  where  coarse  work  is  desirable  so  that  the- 
eyes  and  hands  and  brains  of  the  children  may  not  be  overtaxed, 
burlap  canvas  may  be  used  to  advantage  to  immediately  succeed 
the  work  on  cardboard  done  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  first 
year  of  the  primary.  Knitting  may  be  profitably  introduced  here 
perhaps,  but  if  so  it  should  be  upon  coarse  needles  of  bone  or 
celluloid  not  upon  the  finer  steel  needles  which  are  very  likely  to- 
cramp  the  little  fingers. 

From  the  beginning  .the  children  should  be  led  to  plan  their 
work  and  to  have  the  end  definitely  in  mind  before  commencing 
it. 

As  the  work  advances  progress  may  be  made  by  the  employ- 
ment of  finer  fabrics,  coarse  linen  crash  and  flannelet  or  outing 
cloth  leading  up  to  the  use  of  gingham  and  other  finer  cotton 
cloths  and  linens. 

It  is  desirable  to  employ  coarse  fabrics  at  first  because  they  may 
be  well  sewed  with  large  stitches  and  coai-se  thread  which  admits 
of  a  coarse  needle.  Thus  we  are  adapting  the  work  to  the  capa-^ 
bilities  of  the  child  without  running  the  risk  of  lowering  his  stan- 
dard as  to  good, —  i.  e.  appropriate  sewing. 

As  the  work  in  construction  progresses  care  must  be  taken  to- 
develop  it  on  sound  principles.  Lead  the  children  to  consider 
their  reasons  for  selecting  a  special  form  for  the  article  they  desire 
to  make  and  for  their  choice  of  materials  both  as  to  quality  and 
color.  This  will  tend  to  eliminate  all  hap-hazard  designing  and 
they  may  be  led  to  test  their  selections  by  tjhe  canons  of  art  that 
have  been  embodied  in  all  the  good  work  that  the  world  has  seen. 

This  is  simpler  than  it  sounds  albeit,  too  often  disregarded. 

The  child  who  wishes  to  make  an  iron  holder  may,  by  a  few 
questions,  be  led  to  realize  that  its  materials  and  construction 
must  be  adapted  to  its  purpose.  It  must  be  soft  so  as  to  yield 
readily  to  the  hand  and  permit  of  a  firm  grasp  of  the  iron.  It 
must  be  made  of  thick  material  and  lined  and  wadded  so  as  to 
protect  the  hand  from  the  heat  and  it  must  be  large  enough  to 
cover  the  iron  handle  thoroughly  but  not  large  enough  to  inter- 
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fere  with  its  comfortable  handliDg.  Easily  scorched  materials  are 
undesirable  for  its  construction  and  colors  that  may  be  readily 
soiled  or  marred  should  be  avoided. 

All  articles  to  be  made  by  the  children  should  be  similarly  con- 
sidered and  in  this  way  their  taste,  appreciation  and  judgment 
will  be  developed. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  particularly  the  importance  of  using 
materials  for  their  legitimate  purposes  and  the  development  of 

the  material  to  its  best  utility. 

Certain  materials  are  adapted  to  special  uses  and  the  custom 
that  has  established  this  recognized  use  is  usually  based  on  sound 
reasons.  Thus  linen  is  used  for  glass  towels  because  it  has  less 
nap  than  cotton  and  it  is  also  deemed  the  best  material  for  table 
wear.     It  washes  well  and  is  more  durably  than  cotton,  etc. 

Avoid  the  use  of  imitative  materials.  Materials  are  good  as 
long  as  they  can  vindicate  their  utility  and  honesty.  They 
become  poor  artistically  the  moment  they  try  to  masquerade  as 
something  else.  These  thoughts  should  be  developed  in  the 
<iourse  of  the  study  of  textiles  and  the  many  articles  made  from 
them  and  will  certainly  have  their  moral  influence. 

The  limitations  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  each  material  em- 
ployed should  be  recognized  and  the  use  made  of  the  material 
^should  be  in  conformity  with  these  limitations. 

The  correlation  of  the  work  in  needlework  with  the  nature 
work,  the  science  work,  the  work  in  the  school  kitchen  and  in  the 
drawing  class  is  more  than  can  be  touched  upon  in  the  present 
article  but  such  correlation  is  undoubtedly  feasible  and  desirable. 

When  it  is  accomplished  and  the  principles  of  the  school  needle- 
work are  the  catholic  principles  of  sound  pedagogy  the  subject 
will  quickly  gain  in  dignity  and  will  vindicate  its  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  school  curriculum  not  as  an  industrial  but  as  an  edu- 
•cational  subject. 
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PBOF.  FRBD.  L.  HOLTZ,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MANKATO,  MINX. 

THERE  is  a  very  great  abundance  of  "  Nature  readers."  A 
large  number  are  of  questionable  value,  being  non-adapted, 
unscientific,  sensational  or  trivial.  Some  are  designed  to  furnish 
information  merely,  and  such  are  often  of  great  use  to  the  pupil 
and  teacher.  Others  are  used  chiefly  as  supplementary  readers, 
and  are  therefore  written  in  a  more  pleasing  style.  In  all  these 
child's  readers  an  attempt  is  made  to  avoid  technical,  abstruse 
and  uninteresting  language,  and  to  state  the  matter  in  child  lan- 
guage, from  the  child's  point  of  view,  and  with  such  surroundings 
as  will  appeal  to  the  child's  tastes  and  sympathies.  One  49tyl& 
especially  is  commonly  used,  and  presents  natural  objects  in  a 
personified  way.  Natural  facts  are  interwoven  with  the  text  of 
fairy  tale  and  myth.  The  idea  is  that  thus  the  pill  is  sugar- 
coated,  and  that  distasteful  or  insipid  facts  of  nature  are  swal- 
lowed unconsciously  by  the  child.  Others  may  say  that  this  i& 
only  to  present  the  nature  lesson  in  a  way  pleasing  to  the  child, 
so  that  its  wandering  attention  may  become  fixed  on  the  lesson. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  the  efficacy  of  %uch  a  plan,  and  also 
the  need  of  adopting  such  a  figurative  style  with  the  child  in 
order  to  teach  him  nature. 

Myths  and  fairy  tales  are  not  true  stories,  although  certain 
moral  truths  may  generally  be  gained  from  them.  But  the  sub- 
ject matter  itself  is  not  based  upon  fact.  In  the  very  beginning 
in  presenting  a  myth  or  fairy  story  you  as  much  as  say,  "  Now, 
this  is  not  a  true  story."  And  if  it  were  possible  to  weave  in 
beautiful  facts  in  a  fairy  tale,  they  would  be  in  bad  company  and 
would  have  upon  them  the  stamp  of  untruth.  A  child  knows,  as 
a  rule,  that  fairy  tales  are  not  true,  and  if  a  nature  fairy  story  is 
told  him,  he  cannot  always  separate  the  truthful  part  from  its  un- 
truthful adornments.  No  doubt,  he  will  know  enough  to  see  that 
there  is  some  truth  involved  in  the  story,  but  he  cannot  tell  just 
how  much  to  believe.  But  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  child 
accepts  the  whole  story  in  its  childlike  faith  in  its  elders,  it  is  dis- 
appointing to  him  to  afterwards  discover  that  some  of  his  ideals 
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are  not  true.  Thus  nature  myths  and  fairy  stories  may  also  be 
swallowed  whole,  and  when  the  discovery  comes  that  the  story  is 
not  all  tme^  the  diiLd  again  is  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  to  believe 
and  how  much  to  reject.  The  desire  of^iPBit  ^pory  young  children 
to  hear  the  truth  is  seen  in  their  asking  for  a  ^^  really  true  storjr/* 
or  asking  '^  if  this  really  happened." 

But  it  is  claimed,  and  with  truth,  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
•child  has  a  natural  desire  for  imaginative  stories,  such  as  myths 
and  fairy  tales.  That  is  certainly  true,  and  who  has  not  revelled 
in  the  stories  of  Grimm  and  Anderson,  in  the  fables  of  Aesop,  and 
in  the  classic  and  other  myths  ?  And  there  are  all  the  books  of 
fiction  read  by  young  and  old  which  show  this  same  love  of  .let- 
ting our  fancy  play,  and  of  *'  making  believe."  Myths,  fairy 
tales,  fables  and  other  fiction  are  often  the  vehicles  of  great 
truths.  They  are  among  the  gems  of  literature,  and  give  us  a 
greater  love  for  the  good  and  beautiful  in  the  world.  They  are 
often  exceedingly  fascinating,  and  make  perhaps  the  best  litera- 
ture for  young  readers; 

Personification,  or  attributing  human  qualities,  especially 
speech  and  reason,  to  inanimate  objects  and  irrational  creatures, 
puts  the  reader  in  sympathy  with  these  things,  and  this  is 
especially  pleasing  to  the  young.  Our  greatest  poets  and  prose 
writers  make  use  of  personification,  or  speak  of  nature  in  a  figura- 
tive way,  and  we  enjoy  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth  and 
Bryant  for  this  very  thing.  The  child  enjoys  to  a  greater  degree 
what  we  ourselves  enjoy,  the  personification  of  nature. 

The  child  is  simply  repeating  the  history  of  the  race.  In  every 
nation  or  race,  whether  Greek  or  Boman,  German  or  Indian,  there 
is  a  period  in  which  the  people  delight  in  the  production  and 
repetition  by  tradition  of  myths  and  fairy  tales.  We  call  such 
literature  folk-lore,  for  it  is  a  distinct,  primitive  literature.  Every 
nation  has  its  folk-lore.  To-day  it  is  made  the  basis  of  much 
popular  fiction  and  of  poetry.  At  a  certain  period  in  our  life  we 
enjoy  this  folk-lore  best.  It  is  then  we  are  passing  through  the 
stage  in  our  mental  growth  which  corresponds  to  the  folk-story  or 
myth  period  of  the  race. 

Of  late  years  many  learned  men  have  made  collections  of  these 
folk-tales  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  study  of  the  folk-stories 
of  a  particular  nation  tells  much  of  the  prehistoric  condition  of 
that  race.      A  comparative  study  of  the  myth  literature  of  differ- 
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<ent  nations  often  reveals  great  similarities  which  show  a  common 
origin  of  and  close  relationship  between  the  present  races.  Folk- 
lore is  of  great  value  in  anthropology. 

Mythical  literature,  fables  and  fairy  tales  have,  therefore,  a 
value  by  no  means  small.  I  doubt  if  anyone  would  wish  to  see 
them  abolished  from  our  school  or  home  literature. 

We  see  that  there  is  a  period  in  the  development  of  the  race 
when  there  is  a  great  imaginative  faculty,  when  the  fancy  is  al- 
lowed to  play,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  anthropomorphose  in- 
animate and  irrational  objects.  It  is  the  period  in  which  religion 
and  folk-lore  have  their  origin.  We  see  that  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing stage  in  the  child's  life.  In  early  youth,  when  the  child  most 
closely  approaches  the  primitive  mental  state  of  mankind,  the 
«hild  delights  in  storiea  of  the  imagination.  The  child  itself  is 
highly  imaginative,  and  in  these  tales  finds  elements  in  common 
with  his  own  mental  creations.  The  child  is  very  ready  to  "  make 
believe."  Very  often  older  people  fall  back  into  this  mental  atti- 
tude. This  is  seen  well  when  we  meet  with  resistance  from  or 
are  in  any  way  hurt  by  inanimate  things.  Then  we  almost  feel 
inclined  to  attribute  stubbornness  or  wilful  malice  to  such  objects. 

Now,  in  telling  the  child  fairy  tales  or  myths  we  must  give  him 
credit  for  his  intelligence.  If  the  story  personifies  things  in  na- 
ture, the  personification  should  be  such  that  the  child  will  see 
that  it  is  only  a  figurative  mode  of  expression.  In  fact,  as  a  rule, 
the  child  will  take  the  stories  in  this  way.  But  for  this  very 
reason  the  personification  should  be  neither  ridiculous  nor  offen- 
sive to  him.  The  figures  of  speech  should  be  of  such  a  character 
that  they  would  stand  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  Very  often 
these  figures  are  not  at  all  appropriate,  and  very  often  so  ridicu- 
lous that  even  the  child  can  see  their  absurdity.  Again,  they 
may  be  so  far-fetched  that  he  can  get  no  meaning  from  the  story 
in  which  they  are  used.  In  either  case  a  plain,  straight-forward 
way  of  speaking  would  .have  pleased  him  better,  and  would  have 
given  better  results.  This  applies  especially  to  nature  myths  and 
fairy  tales. 

Anthropomorphosing  natural  objects  is  right  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  is  right  to  use  simple  language  when  talking  with  children. 
But  it  is  not  right  to  use  baby-talk  when  dealing  with  six  and 
.seven-year-olds,  nor  is  it  right  to  make  a  silly  personification  of 
nature  when  the  main  point  is  to  teach  facts  of  nature.      For  the 
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same  reason  it  is  not  right  to  teach  true,  natural  facts  by  unnatu- 
ral and  untrue  fairy  tales,  folk-tales  and  myths. 

Do  not  understand  me  however  to  desire  to  do  away  with  such 
literature.  I  do  not  underestimate  its  value,  and  have  already 
referred  to  its  importance.  But  I  wish  to  say  distinctly  that 
such  literature  is  not  scientific  and  should  not  be  used,  except  to- 
a  very  limited  extent,  in  the  teaching  of  scientific  facts.  There  is 
a  rightful  province  of  the  folk-lore  and  fairy  tale.  That  is  in  the 
realm  of  literature  proper,  not  in  science.  In  literature  their 
value  is  very  great.  They  fascinate,  please  and  entertain,  and 
cultivate  the  imagination.  They  do  more.  They  point  out  moral 
truths,  and  indirectly  reveal  an  otherwise  unwritten  histoiy  of 
the  people  who  produced  them. 

The  fact  that  the  characters  or  subjects  of  much  of  this  fanciful 
literature  are  animals,  plants  and  other  objects  from  nature,  has 
probably  led  to  its  introduction  into  nature  study,  where  it  should 
have  a  very  subordinate  place,  if  any.  It  is  a  wrong  notion  that 
holds  that  a  six-year-old  child  cannot  understand  good,  simple, 
straight-forward  language ;  that  it  cannot  grasp  a  statement  un^ 
less  half-hidden  by  similies  and  metaphors  and  personifications ; 
that  it  has  a  natural  distaste  for  the  plain  unvarnished  truth  and 
that  the  only  way  to  get  a  knowledge  of  nature  into  the  child  is 
to  smuggle  it  in  under  the  guise  of  a  myth  or  fairy  tale.  No,  if 
you  are  going  to  teach  nature  study,  teach  it  unadorned,  except 
for  such  adornments  as  nature  gives.  You  are  teaching  nature 
study,  not  arithmetic,  nor  myths  and  fairy  tales.  Teach  each  in 
its  proper  place  and  time.  Science,  whether  studied  in  the  high 
school  or  the  lowest  primary  grades,  demands  that  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  shall  follow  the  laws  of  logical  reason ;  that  imagination 
be  laid  aside,  and  that  the  physical  qualities  of  the  object  studied,, 
not  the  creations  of  the  imagination,  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  rea- 
soning. As  soon  as  imagination  comes  in,  nature  is  no  longer 
seen  in  its  true  aspect.  Now,  imagination  is  a  good  thing  in  the 
right  place.  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  in  life,  and  is  a  stimulat- 
ing and  creative  force  in  the  world.  It  is  a  mental  faculty  that 
should  be  cultivated,  but  not  especially  by  nature  study.  This 
should  develop,  primarily,  the  cold,  clear,  reasoning  powers.  Be- 
sides, there  is  enough  in  nature  to  stimulate  imagination,  without 
bringing  in  purely  fanciful  tales. 

Are  all  these  Nature  readers  to  be  condemned  because  they^ 
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personify  nature  ?  Not  necessarily  all ;  but  certainly  a  good 
many  of  them  have  little  excuse  for  existence.  Such  are  those 
that  go  so  far  as  to  be  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Many  readers, 
though  written  in  figurative  style,  contain  much  good  material 
for  the  teachers'  use.  They  may  also  be  profitably  read  by  the 
class,  but  should  not  fotm  the  basis  of  nature  lessons.  If  these 
readers  are  read  at  all  by  the  pupils,  it  should  be  after  the  nature 
lesson  has  been  developed  in  the  legitimate  way.  Then  the  child 
has  a  correct  idea  of  the  object.  If  he  now  reads  a  figurative 
poem,  a  fable  or  a  fairy  tale  in  which  the  object  is  concerned, 
then  the  child  can  see  the  application  of  the  personification,  he 
gets  the  point  of  the  story,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  he  will  ac- 
cept as  true  any  assertion  which  is  purely  fanciful.  But  to  have 
any  claim  to  be  read,  such  literature  must  have  the  qualities  de- 
manded of  good  literature.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  many  books 
fail.  They  lack  literary  charm,  or  are  poor  allegorical  representa- 
tions of  scientific  facts.  Their  purpose  is  to  teach  these  facts,  but 
often  really  make  it  more  difficult  to  learn  them.  The  writers  of 
these  books  forget  that  nature  study  is  taught  more  effectively 
by  avoiding  fancy,  and  by  using  simple  and  unfigurative  lan- 
guage. 


''  CONSIDER  THE  LILIES." 

MISS  BBSSIE  L.  PUTNAM,  HABMOXSBUBG,  PA. 

"  Imperial  beauty !  fair,  unrivalled  one ! 
What  flower  of  earth  has  honor  high  as  thine,  — 
To  find  its  name  on  His  unsullied  lips, 
Whose  eye  was  light  from  heaven  ? " 

OT  alone  for  their  purity,  grace  and  elegance  are  the  lilies 
^^  entitled  to  more  than  passing  notice.  Popularly  assigned 
to  the  realm  of  sentiment  and  poetry,  the  large  family  Lilaceae 
includes  some  members  which  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
proved  their  importance  in  the  commercial  world ;  some  to  the 
virtues  of  which  may  be  added  the  more  prosaic  element  of  util- 
ity. Modern  speculation  in  petroleum  or  wheat  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  '^  tulip  craze  "  which  made  and  shattered  fortunes  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  total  extermination 
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of  the  family  would  necessitate  great  modifications  in  the  textile 
and  architectural  materials  of  the  aborigines ;  deprive  an  Ameri- 
can republic  of  its  national  beverage ;  leave  a  painful  blank  ia 
the  modern  pharmacopoeia ;  yea,  even  encroach  seriously  upon 
culinary  matters. 

^'Lilies  as  food!"  you  exclaim.  Indignant  at  the  accusation 
of  basely  consuming  that  so  evidently  designed  to  feed  a  higher 
sense.  While  to  the  aesthetic  nature  the  red  man's  feast  upon 
wild  sago,  (Calochortus,)  and  Kamass  root,  .(Camassi^,)  savors 
almost  of  cannibalism,  we  should  be  reluctant  to  part  with 'their 
kinsman,  asparagus ;  it  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  the  genus 
Allium,  some  species  of  which  have  recently  proved  so  popular  as 
winter  bloomers,  includes  among  its  members  the  onion  and  leek. 

More^  as  a  refutation  of  the  idea  that  beauty  and  use  are  incom- 
patible, comes  the  intelligence  that  in  the  highly  civilized  nation 
of  the  Orient  the  lily  is  a  staple  article  of  food.  Inazo  Nitobe 
writing  to  Q^arden  and  Forest^  Jan.  8,  1896,  under  the  caption 
Japanese  Lilies  as  Articles  of  Food  and  Commerce  "  says  :  — 
In  Japan  they  are  considered  even  more  useful  than  orna- 
mental, and  in  books  on  horticulture  and  botany  we  find  these 
plants  treated  more  frequently  under  the  group  of  edible  than  of 
ornamental  subjects ;  that  is,  far  more  account  is  made  of  the 
bulbs  of  the  lily  than  of  its  flowers.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
beauty  of  the  many  varieties,  in  their  manifold  shapes  and  sizes, 
in  their  rich  coloring  of  crimson,  pink-vermilion,  yellow,  white, 
purple  and  orange,  is  not  appreciated  by  us ;  far  from  it,  and  not 
a  flower  garden  is  regarded  complete  without  them.  At  the 
same  time,  there  never  is  a  well-chosen  menu  which  does  not  include 
this  bulb  among  its  dainties.  Moreover,  from  time  immemorial, 
we  find  lilies  thus  mentioned,  for  their  utility  and  beauty." 

The  bulbs  of  L.  Glehni^  according  to  the  same  authority,  form 
the  main  vegetable  diet  of  one  of  the  aboriginal  races.  While 
the  bulbs  of  nearly  all  species  are  edible,  the  Japanese  now  rely 
mainly  upon  those  of  the  tiger  lily,  (i.  tigrinwm  and  L.  concolor^ 
var.  parchellum,^  for  culinary  purposes.  They  are  usually  broiled 
(thereby  removing  the  bitter  quality  which  seems  to  reside  along 
the  margins  of  the  bulbous  scales),  and  eaten  with  sugar ;  the 
small  bulblets  appearing  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  may  be  roasted. 
A  glance  at  the  result  of  chemical  analysis  made  at  the  Govern- 
ment Sanitary  Bureau  shows  the  lily  to  contain  less  water  and 
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i^aste,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  iiitrogenous  matter  as  the 

potato :  — 

Water,      .  69.680 

Nitrogen,  3.402 

Fat,  0.015 

^     Starch,  19.100 

Dextrin,  1.915 

Glucose,  0.620 

Pectose,  2.444 

Fibre,  1.416 

Ash,  1.350 

Powerfully  as  it  may  appeal  to  the  gastronomic,  economic,  or 
esthetic  in  the  various  conditions  of  life,  to  us  it  has  a  scientific 
interest  as  blending  the  characteristics  of  the  simple  forms  of 
earlier  vegetable  life  with  the  complex  ones  now  reckoned  neces- 
sary by  our  standard  of  completeness,  at  t&e  same  time  so  skil- 
fully avoiding  the  numerous  cohesions  and  adhesions  that  obscure 
the  type  that  it  is  deservedly  a  favorite  pattern  flower.  For  its 
prototypes,  we  may  delve  among  the  Cretaceous  rocks ;  through 
the  extreme  specializations  of  the  orchid,  (the  highest  type  of 
monocotyledonous  plants),  we  catch  frequent  glimpses  of  its 
familiar  frame-work. 

Gray's  Manual  includes  twenty-eight  genera  as  represented  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  Coulter  describes  twenty-one  genera  in  his 
Manual  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  almost  half  of  which  are  not 
represented  in  the  East.  Notable  among  them  are  the  Yucca, 
-both  fruit  and  fibre  of  which  were  so  necessary  to  the  Indians  of 
the  arid  Southwest,  the  Brodiaea,  Camassia,  Fritillaria  and  Calo- 
chortus,  recently  brought  into  prominence  by  florists  as  among 
the  most  desirable  plants  for  cultivation. 

By  the  way,  this  florists'  list  might  be>  and  in  a  few  instances 
is  extended  to  include  species  indigenous  to  the  East.  Few  of 
the  imported  lilies  are  more  exquisitely  formed  than  our  native 
meadow  lily,  which  increases  in  size  and  floriferousness  by  culti- 
vation without  diminishing  its  natural  charms.  Some  of  the 
Trilliums  have  grown  and  thrived  for  several  years  in  the  writer's 
<5ollection  of  wild  flowers,  thus  showing  that  they  may  be  added 
to  the  gardener's  list  of  hardy  perennials.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  adder's-tongue,  (^Erythronium  Americanum)^  the  glossy,  mot- 
tled leaves  of  which  are  highly  ornamental  even  though  no  flow- 
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ers  appear,  and  are  among  the  earlier  evidences  that  spring  is  at 
hand. 

Conspicuous  among  the  May  blossoms  are  the  Trilliums,  com- 
mon in  damp  woods,  and  readily  distinguished  by  their  green 
sepals,  which  emphasize  more  fully  the  trimerous  plan  of  the 
flower  than  is  done  by  the  other  genera,  all  of  which  have  the 
divisions  of  the  perianth  similar  in  color  as  well  as  form.  Brit- 
ton  states  that  there  are  about  twenty  species  native  of  North 
America  and  Asia,  seven  of  which  occur  frequently  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  They  are  known  by  the  various  names  three- 
leaved  nightshade,  wakerobin,  birthroot  and  wood  lily. 

Of  these  T.  grandifiorum  is  the  most  imposing,  and  perhaps  the 
most  widely  known.  The  petals  are  pure  white  or  tinged  with 
rose,  (the  latter  color  usually  appearing  with  age),  and  are  much 
larger  than  the  sepals.  This  species  presents  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  6i  phyllody,  i.  e.,  the  reversion  of  petals  or 
sepals  to  leaves.  Some  most  beautiful  specimens  came  to  me 
from  a  friend  in  Michigan,  the  petals  of  which  were  distinctly 
and  regularly  feather-veined  and  margined  with  green.  The 
editor  of  MeeharCs  Monthly^  in  speaking  of  the  variations  of  the 
genus,  states  that  they  are  perhaps  in  no  place  more  common 
than  in  Michigan.  '^  In  the  volume  of  the  Botanical  Gazette  for 
1879,  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,  of  Hubbardston,  notes  some  very  remark- 
able ones.  He  has  seen,  them  sometimes  with  no  leaves ;  but  in 
this  case  the  sepals  wonderfully  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  in  fact 
leaves.  Then  there  are  some  with  petals  green  as  if  they  were 
leaves.  He  has  also  seen  the  stamens,  and  even  the  styles  turned 
into  leaves,  and,  occasionally,  double  the  usual  number  of  stamens. 
He  finds  great  numbers  of  these  variable  forms ;  and  the  plants 
showing  any  particular  peculiarity,  continue  to  reproduce  from 
year  to  year.'*  Dr.  Britton  notes  that  a  monstrous  form  of  T. 
grandifiorum^  with  two  long-petioled  leaves,  was  collected  by  Dr. 
Pitcher  in  the  same  state. 

Trillium  erectum^  with  dark  red  or  purplish  petals  and  ill-scented 
flowers,  is  another  common  species  ;  and  adds  another  to  the  list 
of  flowers  common  to  the  eastern  United  States  and  Japan. 
Variations  of  this  species  also  occur,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  classed  by  Gray  as  var.  album.  It  has  greenish-white  or  some- 
times cream-colored  petals,  retaining  the  dark  red  ovary  of  T. 
erectum. 
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Gray  in  bis  earlier  works  united  the  Trillium  and  Medeola  into 
the  natural  order  Trilliaeeae^  —  a  classification  still  retained  by 
^ome  authorities.  Meehan  says  of  this :  "  The  experiences  of 
modern  morphology  rather  tend  to  confirm  the  view  taken  by 
Professor  Gray,  and  probably  all  botanists  will  finally  agree  in 
uniting  the  order  with  Liliaceae,  The  most  striking  difference 
in  the  order  from  the  usual  forms  of  the  Lily  family,  as  well  as 
from  endogens  in  general,  is  in  the  tendency  to  produce  veins 
that  cross  each  other,  or,  as  is  commonly  said,  produce  netted- 
veined  leaves.  This  tendency  we  see  in  the  specimen  here  illus- 
trated, (y.  grandijlorum).  Still,  the  slight  tendency  to  the 
netted-veiued  character  is  accompanied  both  in  the  leaves  and  in 
the  petals,  by  the  parallel  main  veins  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  endogens.  .  But  in  acknowledged  endogens,  as  in  Amaryllis  or 
Funkia,  for  instance,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  netted  veins  in  the 
petals,  which,  as  the  student  knows,  are  but  transformed  leaves. 
In  Paris^  a  European  representative  of  the  order,  and  with  which 
Trillium  was  at  first  associated  by  Linnaeus,  the  parts  are  in  fours. 
There  are  four  leaves,  four  sepals,  four  petals,  eight  stamens  and 
four  stigmas.  But  in  the  common  asparagus,  a  member  of  the 
order  Liliaceae^  we  find  an  occasional  flower  which  has  the  pecu- 
liarity of  having  all  the  parts  in  fours,  as  in  Paris.  When,  there- 
fore, we  find  the  peouliarities  which  are  supposed  to  distinguish 
an  order,  existing  in  another,  though,  perhaps,  to  a  less  extent,  it 
is  an  admonition  that  there  is  no  natural  dividing  line,  such  as  we 
look  for  in  the  idea  of  a  distinct  natural  order." 

In  the  most  recent  systematic  work,  Britton's  "Illustrated  Flora 
of  the  Northern  United  States  and  Canada,"  a  portion  of  Gray's 
lAliaceae^  as  classified  in  his  later  works,  are  assigned  to  a  separ- 
ate order,  Melanthaceae  ;  while  others,  including  the  T^rillium  and 
Medeola^  are  classed  in  the  lily-of-the-valley  family,  Convallari- 
aceae.  The  leading  points  on  which  this  distinction  is  based  are 
evidently  that  the  true  Liliaceae  usually  arises  from  a  bulb  or 
corm ;  the  perianth  is  six-parted ;  ovary  three-celled ;  stigma 
three-lobed  or  capitate  ;  fruit  a  loculicidal  capsule  (septicidal  in 
Oalochortus).  The  segregated  Convallariaceae  have  simple  or 
branched  rootstocks,  never  bulbs  or  corms  ;  perianth  4-6  parted ; 
ovary  2-3  celled ;  stigma  mostly  three-lobed;  fruit  a  fleshy  berry. 
Thus,  this  is  a  point  on  which  "  doctors  "  do  not  yet  fully  agree, 
■and  the  shifting  about  in  classification  many  continue  for  some 
>time  to  come.     Yet  this  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  very  serious 
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matter ;  for  students  now  know  that  systematic  botany  is  not  the 
all-important  feature  of  the  study  ;  and  in  the  very  act  of  trying 
to  assign  the  true  relative  position,  other,  more  important  features- 
in  the  plant's  life  and  structure  may  be  brought  to  notice. 

The  Indian  cucumber,  Medeola  Virginiana  is  readily  recognized 
by  its  symmetrical  whorl  of  from  five  to  nine  leaves  a  little  above 
the  middle  of  the  stem ;  and  at  the  summit  are  three  or  rarely 
more  smaller  leaves,  from  among  which  the  small,  greenish,  lily- 
shaped  flowers  depend.  Young  plants  have  but  a  single  whorl  of 
leaves  which  surmount  the  top  and  might  readily  suggest  to  the 
child-mind  a  model  ^^  umbrella  "  in  absence  of  that  more  perfect, 
imitation,  the  mandrake.  The  stem  is  clothed  with  a  flocculent 
wool,  which,  as  flowering  time  approached,  is  so  loosely  attached 
that  one  might  question  its  use.  Yet  its  premature  removal  in. 
early  spring  would  doubtless  prove  a  serious  matter  to  the  tender 
plant.  In  autumn,  reflections  from  its  dark  purple  crown  of  ber^ 
ries  are  caught  and  held  by  the  foliage,  rendering  the  plant  even 
more  attractive  in  age  than  in  youth.  The  fleshy,  white  root  has. 
a  fresh,  toothsome  flavor  fancied  by  some  as  akin  to  that  of  the 
cucumber.  Whether  it  was  even,  as  has  been  alleged,  a  food  of 
the  Indians,  its  crisp  roots  are  sure  to  vie  with  those  of  the 
"crinkle-root,"  (^Dentaria)  in  popularity  among  the  school  chil- 
dren whose  noontide  rambles  are  extended  to  its  haunts. 

The  soft  leaves  of  the  Clintonia^  usually  three  in  number,  some- 
what resemble  those  of  Cypripedium  acavle^  hence  might  at  first 
glance  be  mistaken  for  those  of  an  orchid.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  umbels,  and  in  (7.  borealii  are  rendered  inconspicuous  by  their 
greenish-yellow  hue.  But  if  this  species  lacks  striking  floral  dec- 
orations, it  must  feel  a  little  exultant  as  the  fruiting  season 
arrives  ;  for  in  its  ripe  berries  is  displayed  a  clear  Antwerp  blue 
seldom  found  in  nature.  The  flowers  of  (7.  umbellata  are  smaller 
but  more  numerous,  pure  white  delicately  dotted  with  purple^ 
fragrant,  and  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  garden  flowers.  The 
genus  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Empire  State's  naturalist  gov- 
ernor, De  Witt  Clinton. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  genera  segregated  to  the- 
Melanthaceae  or  Bunch-Flower  family  are  the  usual  presence  of 
rootstocks  instead  of  bulbs,  styles  three,  distinct,  or  more  or  less 
united,  fruit  a  capsule  with  septicidal  dehiscence,  (loculicidal  in 
Abama  and  Uvularia)  and  seeds  commonly  tailed  or  appendaged. 

The  most  well  known  representative  of  the  group  is  the  swamp 
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hellebore,  Veratrum  viride.  Early  in  spring  its  strongly  plaited 
leaves  of  bright  green  are  seen  emerging  from  swamp  and  bog ; 
and  were  the  plant  a  rare  exotic,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  would 
not  be  regarded  as  ornamental.  One  of  the  puzzles  of  my  child- 
hood days  was  to  distinguish  between  this  and  the  yellow  lady's- 
slipper,  Cypripedium  pubescenSy  which  frequents  the  same  haunts. 
Of  course  I  knew  that  the  most  robust  were  hellebore,  but  to  dis- 
tinguish between  young  specimens  of  the  poison  plant  and  those 
of  the  orchid,  —  there  was  the  difficulty.  Now  it  seems  a  very 
simple  matter  to  single  out  the  few  plants  lacking  ridges  on  the 
upper  surface  from  among  the  multitude  strongly  plaited  on  both 
sides ;  yet  ignorance  of  this  simple  rule  led  to  many  a  fruitless 
chase  among  colonies  of  hellebore. 

The  dingy  spike  of  course,  yellowish-green  flowers  has  little  to 
recommend  it  save  as  an  object  of  scientific  study.  The  root 
contains  active  properties  which  have  gained  for  it  a  prominent 
place  in  our  materia  medica.  The  powdered  root  of  a  kindred 
European  species  furnishes  the  well  known  insecticide. 

The  Bellworts,  Uvtdaria^  are  neat  little  plants,  easily  identified 
by  their  pendulous  creamy  bells  ;  and  some  of  them  furnish  typi- 
cal illustrations  of  the  perfoliate  leaf. 

Thd  Alliums  are  included  by  all  authorities  among  the  true 
Liliaceaey  and  comprise  some  of  our  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
useful  plants.  About  fifty  species  are  found  in  the  United  States, 
only  nine  of  which  are  found  growing  wild  upon  the  Atlantic 
slope.  One  of  these,  the  wild  garlic,  A.  vineale^  is  stigmatized  by 
the  Botanical  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  '^  the  most  injurious  weed  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  " ;  and  so  serious  are  its  injuries  to  lawns, 
wheat  fields  and  dairy  products,  that  a  special  bulletin  has 
recently  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  relative  to 
its  habits  and  best  methods  of  eradication.  Like  most  of  our 
worst  weeds,  it  is  an  introduced  plant,  having  probably  gained  a 
footing  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and  its  steady 
increase  by  means  of  secondary  bulbs,  aerial  bulblets  and  seed 
has  become  to  farmers,  dairymen  and  millers  a  subject  for  serious 
consideration. 

The  Wild  Yellow  Lily,  Meadow  Lily,  or  Canada  Lily,  Lilium 
Canadense^  is  not  infrequent  among  the  tall  meadow  grass,  and  as 
it  reaches  the  height  of  its  glory  with  the  timothy,  it,  too,  must 
fall  before   the   knives,  to  wither  in   the   swathe   unless  some 
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thoughtful  flower-lover  rescues  the  stately  flowering  stalks  and 
prolongs  their  beauty  to  the  allotted  time  by  placing  them  in 
water.  While  there  is  enough  of  the  plant  remaining  in  the 
stubble  to  permit  the  maturing  of  the  bulb,  (imperfectly,  per- 
haps,) and  thus  prevent  total  and  speedy  extermination,  the  obser- 
vation of  the  writer  confirms  the  theory  that  this  is  one  of  the 
native  species  disappearing.  Continued  cutting  year  after  year 
before  the  bulbs  have  ripened  could  scarcely  fail  to  cause  them  to 
deteriorate  in  strength  and  vigor ;  and  the  plow  perhaps  finally 
finishes  the  work.  Its  only  sure  salvation  is  offered  by  the  florist; 
and  it  has  been  for  some  time  included  in  the  lists  of  several 
leading  firms.  Transplanted  from  the  fields,  it  soon  shows  its 
appreciation  of  the  richer  garden  soil  by  more  vigorous  growth 
and  an  increased  profusion  of  bloom.  Much  as  we  shall  miss  its 
graceful  and  symmetrical  form  from  the  rural  landscape,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  the  plant  may  not  be  lost,  even  though  lost 
to  its  original  surroundings. 

Two  other  native  species  are  promising  candidates  for  garden 
culture  :  The  Turks-cap  Lily,  L.  superbum^  bears  larger  flowers, 
nodding,  orange  or  rarely  red,  and  sometimes  numbering  thirty 
or  forty  in  a  single  cluster.  Its  favorite  home  is  in  marshy  mead- 
ows or  along  the  border  of  streams.  The  flowers  of  L.  PKiladel- 
phicum  are  erect  instead  of  pendulous,  of  a  reddish  orange,  spotted 
inside  with  purple. 

Though  but  one  species  of  Yucca  is  found  wild  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  genus  which  forms  so  conspiuous  a  feature  in  the 
southwestern  landscape  and  is  now  a  component  in  many  of  the 
eastern  floral  displays,  has  a  historic,  — yea,  a  prehistoric  interest 
of  too  great  significance  to  bear  omission.  Archaeological  investi- 
gation among  the  homes  of  the  cliff-dwellers  shows  that  its  uses  to 
them  were  even  greater  and  more  varied  than  to  their  Indian  suc- 
cessors, as  their  limitations  and  inventive  powers  were  greater. 

The  following  lines,  dedicated  by  Florence  E.  Pratt  to  a  single 
species,  seem  equally  applicable  to  other  representatives  of  the 
arid  regions : 

"  A  thick,  sharp  nest  of  dagger-pointed  leaves, 

Black-tipped,  from  the  gray  mesa  rises  green. 
And  from  iis  heart  there  springs  amidst  the  sheen  — 

As  a  white  pinioned  bii*d  the  sunshine  cleaves ; 
As  Hope,  who  life's  sharp  bitterness  relieves  — 

A  blossom  spire  that  greets  the  sky  serene, 

In  calm  dominion  o*er  the  desert  scene. 
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**>  Thick  hang  with  creamy  bells  that  chime  strange  breves, 

O  Yucca  gloriosa !     Spirit  soft, 
And  full  of  strange,  mysterious,  subtle  scent, 

Slow  swing  thy  fair  white  blossom  bells  aloft 
In  the  calm  mesa's  wide  environment. 

Ringing  the  dirge  of  that  old  race  which  oft 
Heard  music  in  thy  bells  and  smiled  content." 


TUB  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

SUPT.  WM.  D.  PARKINSON,  AMHERST.  MASS. 

THE  educational  system  of  Massachusetts  is  singularly  mysti- 
fying to  the  student  of  educational  organization,  fresh  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  intricate  but  entirely  tangible  mechanism 
of  some  of  the  states.  It  is  as  incomprehensible  to  him  as  are 
the  relations  between  our  state  and  federal  governments  to  the 
statesmen  of  a  monarchy.  ^^  Explain  to  me,"  he  says,  ^^  the  work- 
ing of  your  famous  Massachusetts  system."  He  wishes  to  know 
how  our  teachers  are  appointed,  who  ei^amines  them,  who  deter- 
mines what  shall  be  taught  and  whether  it  is  taught,  who  ex- 
amines the  pupils  and  determines  their  promotion,  who  decides 
upon  the  books  and  apparatus  to  be  used,  and  who  pays  the  bills. 
And  when  he  is  told  that  all  these  are  done  by  each  town  inde- 
pendently through  its  local  committee,  perhaps  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  superintendent  who  has  no  legal  status  whatever,  he 
asks  what  then  is-  the  unifying  principle  which  keeps  these  vari- 
ous planetoids  in  harmony ;  what  saves  us  from  complete  chaos 
of  contradictory  methods,  aims,  standards,  achievements.  This  is 
an  interesting  question.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  uni- 
formity does  not  exist,  it  is  probably  true  that  there  is  essential 
harmony  to  as  great  a  degree  as  in  those  states  where  uniformity 
is  insisted  upon,  and  the  force  which  secures  this  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  intelligent  public  sentiment.  To  mold,  formulate 
and  focus  this  sentiment,  is  the  function  of  the  State  Board  of* 
Education.  So  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  this  is  its 
only  function.  It  has  absolutely  no  authority  over  them.  The 
Board  is  made  up  of  eight  members  appointed,  by  the  Governor, 
the  term  of  service  being  eight  years,  and  one  member  being  ap- 
pointed each  year.  The  Governor  is  ex-officio  chairman.  The 
members  receive  no  pay,  possess  no  iadividual  authority.     The 
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ottihority  of  the  Board  itself  is  limited  to  the  control  of  the  stste^ 
normal  schools,  and  the  appointment  and  direction  of  its  secre- 
tary and  agents,  who  are  its  executive  officera.    These  executives 
are  not  made  use  of,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  exercise  the  author* 
ity  of  the  Board,  or  to  attend  to  the  administrative  side  of  its 
work.     Compelled  by  the  multiplication  of  normal  schools  (until 
each  member  has  one)  to  foraake  one  or  the  other  of  its  primary 
functions,  the  Board  has  chosen  itself  to  shoulder  the  administra- 
tive work,  and  to  employ  its  agents  in  that  part  of  its  duties 
which  has  to  do  solely  with  public  sentiment.    It  may  be  asked 
how  such  a  body  can  make  use  of  executive  subordinates  in  a. 
field  where  it  has  no  executive  authority.     This  is  a  question 
which  seems  to  perplex  not  only  the  foreign  student  but  some  of 
the  committees  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
Yet  there  are  few  harder  working  officials  in  educational  circles 
than  these  same  appointees  of  the  State  Board.    Employed  by 
the   Board  in  its  capacity  as  educator  of  ptiblic  sentiment,  its- 
subordinates  address   themselves  to  any  point  where  they  find 
sentiment  below  the  general  level.     Naturally  their  work  is- 
largely  in  the  rural  districts.    They  visit  schools  there,   teach 
teachers,  reason  with  committees,  become  acquainted  with  and 
talk  with  citizens  in  private  and   public,  urge  specific   reforms, 
and  are  called  upon  for  advice  upon  every  conceivable  question 
as  to  the  management  of  schools.     The  value,  to  many  such  com- 
munities, of  simple  suggestions  as  to  subjects  to  be  taught,  quali- 
fications of  teachers,  sanitary  arrangements,  furniture,  light,  air» 
discipline,  etc.,  can  not  be  overestimated.     It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  public  sentiment  in  many  towns  is  guaged  in  no 
small  degree  upon  comparison  with  other  towns.     Let  a  people 
believe  that  their  schools  are  as  good  as  those  about  them,  and 
nol}hing  will  inspire  them  to  improvement,  but  persuade  a  town 
that  its  schools,  its  roads,  its  water  supply,  its  buildings  are  in 
any  respect  inferior  to  those  of  its  neighbors,  and  the  demand  for 
improvement  will  soon   make  itself  felt.     Evidently,  then,  any 
means  by  which  each  town  may  be  apprized  of  improvements  and 
progress  in  other  towns,  will  make  for  improvement,  and  the  in- 
terchange of  the  best  features  of  each  is  both  elevating  and  unify- 
ing.    Suggestion   thus   becomes    more   forcible   than   mandates. 
This  is  a  work  of  education,  not  of  administration,  and  its  results 
are  not  measured  by  any  ^of  the  standards  to  which  the  average 
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legislator  is  accustomed.  Nevertheless,  the  history  of  educa* 
tional  progress  in  the  state  shows  that  as  great  results  have  been 
accomplished  by  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  this  way,  as  have 
been  secured  elsewhere  by  the  exercise  of  a  central  authority,  and 
they  have  come  to  pass  more  rapidly  and  with  less  friction.  In 
fact,  the  Massachusetts  school  policy  (it  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
system)  is  one  of  local  option  supplemented  first  by  moral  sua- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  state  officials,  and  finally,  when  any  reform 
has  taken  deep  root,  the  influence  of  the  Board  of  Education  has^ 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  legislature  until  the  reform^ 
already  widely  adopted,  has  been  enacted  into  law.  This  is  the 
history  of  the  change  from  district  system  to  town  system,  th& 
introduction  of  free  text-books,  the  extension  of  the  school  year, 
the  offering  of  high  school  privileges  to  every  child  in  the  state,, 
the  ^enforcement  of  attendance,  the  introduction  of  mechanical 
drawing,  manual  training  and  evening  schools  into  towns  of  a. 
certain  class.  And  passing  through  the  same  process  is  the  ex- 
tension of  supervision,  the  better  provision  against  truancy,  pro- 
fessional training,  more  permanent  tenure,  and  higher  pay  of 
teachers,  limitation  of  the  number  pupils  to  each  teacher,  con- 
solidation of  schools  and  conveyance  of  pupils,  improved  build- 
ings and  equipment,  and  many  other  movements  which  have  not 
yet  appeared  as  more  than  suggestions.  In  these  matters  the 
Board  has  been  the  mainspring  and  the  agents  the  wheels  by 
which  the  public  and  the  legislature  have  been  kept  swinging. 
With  no  more  authority  to  enforce  its  policy  than  had  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  the  Board  through  its  representatives  has  illu- 
mined the  dark  spots,  pointed  the  attention  of  committees  and 
people  to  the  consequences  of  persistent  abuse,  and  exerted  an 
influence  upon  citizens  and  legislature  for  improvement.  The- 
result  has  been  an  educational  spirit  in  Massachusetts  nowhere 
else  to  be  found, —  a  freedom  and  fellowship  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  grind  and  crush  of  the  more  ^^systematized ^'  states.  There 
is  no  question  of  the  great  part  the  Board  has  played  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  school  interests  of  the  state,  working  in 
this  unique  way. 

In  the  other  department  of  its  work,  the  management  of  the 
normal  schools,  the  Board  is  an  executive  body.  This  has  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  it  to  exemplify  in  practice  the  principles  of 
management  which  it  recommends  to  the  towns.     Here,  too,  its- 
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work  in  the  main  has  made  for  the  betterment  of  both  teaching 
and  management.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  the  rapid 
movement  of  aiSairs,  the  Board  has  reached  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  If  its  executive  duties  are  to  be  as  burdensome  as  they 
have  been  for  the  past  two  years  the  vitality  of  its  influence  will 
be  correspondingly  reduced.  The  largely  increased  number  of 
normal  schools  has  placed  upon  it  a  load  of  administrative  detail 
which  can  scarcely  be  carried  without  either  devolving  a  portion 
of  authority  upon  its  individual  members,  as  it  has  already  shown 
a  tendency  to  do,  or  diverting  the  activities  of  its  appointees  from 
the  channels  of  education  to  those  of  administration.  This  would 
be  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  escape  from  this  dilemma.  The  legis- 
lature, in  whose  hands  are  the  decrees,  plainly  underestimates 
the  importance  of  preserving  to  the  Board  its  moral  vantage  and 
its  persuasive  function.  Administrative  achievement  is  so  much 
more  tangible  than  educational  influence.  It  is  even  possible 
that  the  Board  itself  is  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  relative  import- 
ance of  its  two  levers.  To  the  outside  observer,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  the  state,  in  enlarging  its  normal  school  system 
should  lodge  the  details  of  management  where  they  will  not  ob- 
struct that  stream  o{  educational  influence  which  has  thus  far 
characterized  the  Massachusetts  public  school  system :  and  that 
if  it  shall  assume  to  itself,  as  it  seems  likely  to  do,  a  share  in  the 
management  and  direct  support  of  the  common  schools,  it  should 
avoid  with  the  utmost  care  the  mistake  made  in  some  states 
of  building  up  an  educational  department  with  interlocking 
machinery,  which  forbids  any  elasticity  or  lateral  movement.  To 
devolve  the  organization  of  new  enterprises,  the  appointment  of  a 
large  and  varied  body  of  employes,  the  purchase  of  lands,  the 
<;onstruction  and  equipment  of  buildings,  and  other  large  busi- 
ness interests,  upon  a  body  of  individuals  who  receive  no  pay, 
who  earn  their  livelihood  in  other  pursuits,  and  who  are  appointed 
primarily  for  their  attainments  in  a  widely  different  field  of 
achievement,  is  inevitably  to  discredit  these  officials  in  their  more 
appropriate  sphere.  Moreover,  to  expect  the  highest  efficiency 
under  such  conditions  is  folly.  Continued  development  along 
present  lines  must  soon  compel  a  modification  of  the  present  plan 
of  organization.  Executive  officers  must  be  had  for  vastly  in- 
creased executive  business.     Whether   the  present  educational 
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force  shall  be  converted  into  an  administrative  one,  or  whether 
new  officers  shall  be  added ;  whether  such  new  officers  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  directly  or  whether  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  intervene  as  an  absorbent  of  responsibility  between 
the  Governor  and  the  appointee,  are  questions  which  should  re- 
ceive attention  in  advance  of  their  presentation  to  the  legislature. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  way  will  be  found  to  provide  for  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  Commonwealth's  rapidly  growing 
share  in  the  public  school  enterprise  without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Massachusetts  educational 
policy  or  spirit,  and  that  the  lessons  of  municipal  school  experi- 
ments in  the  direction  of  separating  administrative  and  educa- 
tional functions,  may  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  state  organization. 


TO  LICINIUS. 

Horace,  Ode  X.,    Book  II. 
HABY  ZAHM,  MORAVIAN  SEMINARY,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

That  thou,  Licinius,  mayst  rightly  live, 

Tempt  not  the  deep,  nor  yet  hug  close  the 'shore, 

For  while  to  thee  it  doth  kind  shelter  give, 

The  unfriendly  rocks  may  break  thy  fragile  oar. 

The  wise  man  he,  who  chooses  for  his  own 

The  golden  mean,  which  lifts  him  far  from  want ; 

But  not  so  far  that  Envy's  hostile  tongue 
May  in  his  wealth  find  cause  for  bitter  taunt. 

The  loftiest  pines  the  storms  full  force  receive. 
With  loudest  crash  the  highest  towers  fall, 

The  dreadful  bolts,  when  Jove's  right  hand  they  leave, 
Seek  fii'st,  with  dire  intent,  the  mountains  tall. 

A  heart  which  hopes  when  adverse  fortunes  frown, 
Will  fear,  in  happy  times,  an  altered  lot ; 

At  great  Jove's  nod,  harsh  winter's  storms  sweep  down. 
And  when  he  wills  —  the  cold  and  storms  are  not. 

No  cloud,  though  clad  in  darkest,  gloomiest  hues. 
But  will  —  anon  —  let  gladsome  light  break  through ; 

At  times  Apollo  woos  the  silent  muse, 

Not  always  does  he  stretch  the  warlike  bow. 

Be  brave  and  strong  when  close  misfortune  clings ; 

And  when  the  favoring  winds  too  fiercely  blow. 
Draw  in  thy  good  ship's  wildly  fluttering  wings. 

Or  thy  full  sails  may  cause  thy  overthrow. 
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EDITORIAL. 

PATRIOTISM  should  be  taught  in  all  our  schools.  There  is  little 
danger  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  in  these  peaceful 
times  will  become  too  patriotic.  There  is  great  danger  that  many  of 
them  will  never  realize  with  what  a  great  price  our  liberties  have  been 
purchased.  The  exercises  at  the  tomb  of  Grant  and  kindred  observ- 
ances help  to  keep  alive  the  love  we  owe  our  country.  Much  can  be 
done  in  this  direction  by  wise  educators.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  in 
this  connection  that  Supt.  Aaron  Gove  of  Denver,  in  coDuection  with 
his  Board  of  Education,  '<  directs-  that  the  Principals  of  the  several 
schools  cause  the  national  flag  to  fly  from  the  flagstaffs,  from  sunrise  to 
«unset,  on  the  opening  and  closing  days  of  each  term ;  on  national  and 
«tate  holidays ;  and  on  days  of  national  and  local  importance,  such  as 
may  occur  from  time  to  time,  for  which  special  instruction  will  be  given, 
Each  school  named  for  an  eminent  citizen  should  display  the  flag  on  the 
birthday  of  the  man  for  whom  the  school  is  named.  The  flag  should 
be  displayed  on  the  following  named  anniversaries,  and  teachers  cause 
the  pupils  to  receive  appropriate  instruction,  to  the  end  that  patriotism 
may  be  inculcated  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  children :  Februa- 
ry 12,  Birthday  of  Lincoln  f  1809)  ;  February  22,  Birthdny  of  Wash- 
ington (1732)  ;  April  9,  Appomattox  (1865) ;  April  19,  Battle  of 
Lexington  (1775)  ;  April  27,  Birthday  of  Grant,  (1822)  ;  April  30, 
Inauguration  of  Washington  and  contract  signed  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Louisiana  Territory  (1789)  ;  May  14,  Founding  of  Jamestown 
(1607)  ;  May  27,  First  telegraphic  message  (1844)  ;  June  14,  Adop- 
tion of  the  flag  by  Congress  (1777)  ;  June  17,  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
(1775);  September  2,  First  trip  of  steamboat  (1807);  September  3, 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1783);  September  22,  Emancipation  Proclamation 
(1862)  ;  October  12,  Columbus  discovered  America  (1492)  ;  October 
19,  Cornwallis'  surrender  (1781)  ;  November  25,  Evacuation  of  New 
York  City  by  the  British  (1783; ;  December  22,  Forefathers'  Day 
(1620)." 

THERE  is  still  a  vacancy  in  the  upper  story  of  the  common  school 
for  the  Educator  genius  who  will  add  one  more  study  to  the 
grammar  and  high  school  curricula,  —  the  study  of  the  Republic. 
Here  is  a  field  for  an  achievement  of  "correlation"  entirely  practical, 
free  from  every  defect  of  many  of  the  visionary  conceits  of  the  advo- 
cates of  "  the  highest  of  the  higher."     It  includes  the  complete  study 
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of  that  life  on  the  Western  ^nlinent  which  in  three  hundred  years  has 
reversed  modern  civilization,  vitally  changing  the  ideal  of  modern  chris- 
tian society  throughout  Christendom.  Its  objective  point  is  the  same 
&s  the  American  common  school,  —  the  training  of  a  whole  people  into 
mental,  moral,  industrial  and  social  competency  for  self-government. 
It  may  begia  in  the  lower  grammar  grades  with  a  study  of  the  physical 
structure  of  the  present  United  States  which  shall  rise  through  suc- 
cessive grades  to  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
successive  stages  of  industrial  development,  the  growth  of  the  present 
American  type  of  population,  and  the  contribution  of  every  element, 
European,  Afncan  and  Asiatic  to  the  wonderful  result.  It  may  be 
accompanied  at  first  by  the  story  of  American  life,  illuminated  by  the 
historical  men  and  women  of  every  section,  then  opening  upward  into 
the  study  of  civics  in  its  new  American  signification,  taking  on  in  due 
time  the  consideration  of  religion  and  education  as  molding  infiuences 
in  the  national  life ;  the  people's  common  school  being  the  most  original 
feature  of  American  society ;  its  condition  to-day  the  thermometer  of 
the  new  national  life.  Here  are  the  elements  of  a  new  branch  of  com- 
mon school  study  which  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  competent  educators, 
would  polarize  the  entire  curriculum,  i*escue  the  schools  from  their  pres- 
ent maze  of  method-hunting,  the  pedantry  of  ultra  classicism,  the  tyr- 
anny of  continental  Europeanism,  and  the  sentimentalism  that  is 
loosening  the  joints  of  school  discipline  and  resolving  the  life  of  Young 
America  into  a  great  play-house  with  teachers  and  parents  as  .the  mas- 
ters and  mistresses '  of  revels.  Our  present  educational  thought  is 
drifting  all  around  this  final  reorganization  of  studies  and  all  things  are 
waiting  for  the  fit  group  of  educators  to  make  the  combination  and 
reveal  to  the  people  the  significance  of  what  they  have  been  trying  to 
accomplish  for  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  —  building  in  the 
slow  and  sure  American  way,  the  American  people's  common  school. 

THE  following,  which  we  condense  from  the  Committee's  statement, 
is  of  unusual  interest : 
Two  years  ago,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, in  Denver,  the  Depai-tment  of  Secondary  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Higher  Education  united  in  a  joint  committee  on  Col- 
lege Entrance  Requirements.  The  committee  prepared  a  preliminary 
report  which  was  presented  at  the  Buffalo  meeting.  The  committee 
was  continued  for  another  year.  A  second  preliminary  report  will  be 
presented  at  the  coming  meeting  in  Milwaukee.  This  report  will  deal 
with  the  high  school  courses  as  the  previous  report  dealt  with  college 
entrance  requirements.  It  will  also  show  to  what  an  extent  other  edu- 
cational associations  are  agitating  the  same  questions.     This  committee 
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has  secared  the  active  cooperaUoo  of  the  AmericaiL  Philological  Society 
of  the  Modern  Langaage  AsaociatioD  of  America,  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  and  of  the  Department  of  Science  of  the 
National  Edacational  Association.  Among  the  bodies  thronghoat  the 
country  that  are  now  engaged  in  this  problem  are  the  following :  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools^  Massachu- 
setts Classical  and  High  School  Teachers'  Association ;  Commission  of 
Collies  in  New  England  on  Admissidh  Examinations ;  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  and  vicinity;  University  and 
High  School  Conference  of  Colorado,  State  Teachers'  Association; 
SoQthem  College  Association,  Tennessee  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools;  High  School  Section,  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association; 
College  and  Normal  Section  of  North  Dakota  Edacational  Association ; 
Nebraska  Association  of  Snperintendents  and  Principals;  College 
Secretary  of  State  Teachers'  Association ;  Department  of  Colleges  and 
High  Schools,  South  Dakota  Educational  Association ;  Conmiittee  of 
Ten  of  South  Dakota,  Educational  Association  on  College  Require- 
ments; Southern  Educational  Association;  Committee  appointed  by 
Southern  Educational  Association  to  consider  relations  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools;  Committee  on  High  School  Course;  Louisiana 
Association  of  Latin  Teachers;  North  Central  States  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools;  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club;  Com- 
mittee of  University  Presidents  to  unify  requirements ;  Department  of 
Higher  Education  of  the  Montana  State  Teachers'  Association. 

At  nearly  every  educational  meeting  where  college  and  high  schools 
have  been  represented  during  the  past  year  this  topic  has  been  given  a 
chief  place  on  the  pix>gramme.  The  Committee  add :  ^  A  large 
amount  of  material  is  now  in  hand  and  an  unusual  interest  is  aroused. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  it  will  be  exceedingly  unfortunate 
if  they  are  not  now  provided  with  means  for  completing  the  work  that 
has  so  far  progressed  with  such  unexpected  results.  Hitherto  the  work 
has  been  accomplished  without  the  expenditure  of  a  single  cent  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  For  two  years  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  given  a  large  amount  of  time  to  the  work 
and  have  at  their  own  expense  attended  several  meetings.  A  very 
large  amount  of  correspondence  and  circularizing  has  been  done  at 
private  expense.  The  committee  does  not  seek  to  be  reimbursed  for 
this  expense,  but  does  ask  that  an  adequate  appropriation  be  made  to 
continue  the  work  the  present  year  and  to  publish  a  complete  report. 
This  report,  it  is  believed,  can  be  made  a  contribution  of  the  greatest 
significance  and  importance  to  the  cause  of  higher  education." 
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IN  these  days,  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  careful  economy  of  force 
in  all  enterprises  calling  for  protracted  expenditure  of. energy. 
Economy  is  as  much  desired  in  all  mechanical  invention  as  efficiency, 
and  in  the  nice  balance  and  adjustment  of  these  ends  to  each  other  lies 
the  highest  success.  The  engine  that  will  do  the  most  work  with  the 
least  fuel  and  the  smallest  amount  of  ''  wear  and  tear,"  is  the  one  that 
men  want.  These  are  the  desirable  qualities  in  any  machine.  The 
human  body  is  a  wonderful  machine  endowed  with  a  marvellous  power 
of  recuperation  and  repair,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  nice  adjustment  of 
economy  of  force  and  expenditure  of  energy  in  an  engine.  But  this 
balance  must  be  secured  by  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  spiritual 
tenant  of  the  material  body.  He  can  waste  his  energy  either  in  over* 
work  or  riotous  living  and  destroy  the  balance  of  forces  that  would 
make  his  life  a  success.  This  responsibility  rests  especially  upon  the 
teacher.  No  work  calls  for  a  greater  expenditure  of  nervous  force  than 
his.  The  energies  expended  in  the  school-room  must  be  restored  by 
rest,  by  exercise,  by  congenial  companionships,  by  drawing  from  those 
reservoirs  of  vitality  that  are  stored  up  by  Nature  *'in  the  pathless- 
woods,  and  by  the  lonely  shore,"  or  the  work  of  the  teacher  will  sooner 
or  later  languish  and  the  worker  fall  to  a  lower  plane  of  efficiency  and 
finally  drop  out  altogether.  It  is  such  thoughts  as  these  that  convince 
us  that  we  are  doing  a  real  service  to  the  teaching  fraternity  in  offering^ 
them  such  a  vacation  excursion  as  we  have  organized  for  several  years 
now,  to  the  cool  and  romantic  Evangeline  Valley  in  Nova  Scotia.  Our 
parties  have  been  delightful.  Some  people  shrink  at  first  from  joining 
with  a  company  of  strangers  for  a  summer  outing,  but  we  have  been 
exceedingly  careful  in  the  make-up  of  our  parties  and  it  has  been  our 
invariable  experience  that  the  social  and  intellectual  fellowship  enjoyed 
in  these  tours  has  been  pleasant  and  profitable.  We  have  frequently 
had  applications,  en  route^  from  people  who  were  travelling  indepen- 
dently, to  join  forces  with  us  as  they  saw  the  manifest  advantages 
secured  by  our  community  of  interests.  One  sees  and  hears  for 
another,  and  as  impressions  are  talked  over  and  compared  after  visiting 
a  locality  of  special  interest,  far  more  is  learned  than  a  solitary  trav- 
eller can  acquire.  The  only  law  of  our  parties  is  that  each  shall  do  as 
he  pleases,  but  it  has  pleased  all  hitherto  to  spend  many  of  our  evenings 
in  social  games,  readings  of  Evangeline,  informal  talks  and  addresses, 
and  other  profitable  exercises.  The  natural  attractions  of  Nova  Scotia 
are  exceptional  and  the  healthfulness  and  restfulness  of  these  trips  can- 
not be  surpassed.     Would  you  not  like  to  take  this  tour  in  August? 
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BOSTON'S  FAMOUS  "  ZOO:' 

THE  city  of  Boston  now  boasts  an  unique  educational  attraction  in 
the  justly  celebrated  ^^  Zoo'*  that  has  been  established  in  the  old 
Public  Library  building,  on  Boylston  street.  Humanity  has  always 
found  a  charm  in  a  collection  of  living  wild  animals,  which  is  shared 
alike  by  the  average  ^<  small  boy  "  and  the  grown  man  or  woman.  Per- 
haps this  is  a  suggestion  of  an  ancient  kinship,  now  long  forgotten,  but 
lingering  as  a  sort  of  intuitive  impression  quickly  enkindled  into  fresh- 
ness upon  occasion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  crowds  of  people,  young  and 
old,  fill  this  old  historic  Boston  building  daily,  where  is  to  be  found  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  wild  animal  life  ever  seen  in  captivity. 
Abundant  opportunity  is  afforded  to  gratify  curiosity,  but,  better  still, 
the  collection,  with  the  lucid  explanations  given  from  time  to  time  by 
the  management,  offers  practical  instruction  in  zoology  of  real  value. 
Many  teachers  have  taken  their  pupils  to  the  city  for  a  visit  to  the  Zoo, 
where  animals,  reptiles  and  various  curiosities  can  be  seen  in  their  best 
estate.  Among  the  attractions  may  be  mentioned  a  lai^e  number  of 
lions;  several  litters  of  ''Baby"  lions,  some  of  which  are  tied  on  a 
slightly  raised  platform  in  the  main  hall  where  visitors  can  stroke  them ; 
a  '^  Monkey's  Paradise,"  a  huge  cage  in  which  is  a  collection  of  the 
various  species  of  quadrumana,  dwelling  happily  and  contentedly 
together  with  several  domestic  animals,  including  a  kid,  who  seems  to 
be  master-in-chief  of  mischief;  '^  Joe,"  an  accomplished  orang-outang 
child,  likely  to  grow  sometime  into  the  most  wonderful  animal  ever 
exhibited,  if  his  education  continues  to  be  as  successful  as  it  has  been 
thus  far;  ''  Major  Mite,"  a  diminutive  specimen  of  the  human  species; 
and  many  other  mai-vels.  Many  of  our  readers  have  heartily  approved 
of  the  wise  suggestions  made  in  the  last  number  of  Education  on  the 
value  of  the  museum  as  an  educational  institution,  and  we  think  we  do 
a  favor  in  calling  the  attention  of  those  who  live  within  easy  reach  of 
Boston,  to  the  exceptional  advantages  for  nature-study  affoixled  by  this 
museum  of  living  specimens.  p.  u.  p. 
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DAVID  EUGENE  SMITB,  TPSIIiAMTI,  MICH. 

F  one  should  seek  the  most  noteworthy  contribution  which  Michigan 
has  made  to  the  thought  of  the  country  at  large,  he  would  probably 
-find  it  in  her  contributions  to  education.  ^^  The  Michigan  System"  in 
the  management  of  university,  normal  school  and  high  school  affairs  has 
become  a  current  phrase.  Her  university,  *^  the  poor  man's  college " 
in  fact  as  well  as  name,  opens  its  doors  to  three  thousand  students 
annually.  Her  high  schools,  the  leading  ones  being  affiliated  with  the 
university  and  the  normal  school,  welcoming  visitation  from  each  and 
relating  their  work  to  that  of  these  higher  institutions,  rank  among  the 
best  in  the  country.  Her  State  Normal  School,  the  sixth  of  the  kind 
•established  in  the  United  States  and  the  first  one  west  of  the  Appala- 
chianSf  enrolls  a  thousand  normal  students  annually,  and  graduates  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  of  whom  ninety-eight  per  cent,  teach  in  the  schools 
of  the  state.  While  adequate  to  supply  the  demand  for  high  school 
teachers,  the  State  Normal  School  is  manifestly  unable  to  furnish  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  the  total  number  needed  for  the  rural  and 
elementary  graded  schools.  To  partially  meet  this  demand  the  state 
has  recently  established  a  sister  institution,  the  Central  Michigan  Nor- 
mal School,  somewhat  distinct  in  name  and  wisely  limited  in  function  to 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  this  class. 

THE   PLANT. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Ypsilanti,  eight  miles  from  Ann 
Arbor,  the  seat  of  the  university.  The  campus  of  eleven  acres  contains 
at  present  six  distinct  buildings,  the  main  one  of  which  itself  consists 
of  four  buildings  connected  by  corridors,  thus  making  nine  in  all.  The 
main  building  is  occupied  by  the  offices,  library,  general  lecture  and 
recitation  rooms,  laboratories,  society  rooms,  and  the  chapel. 

The  training  school,  consisting  of  eight  grades  and  a  kindergarten, 
occupies  a  commodious  brick  building  completed  in  April,  1897.  Its 
corps  of  teachers  consists  of  a  critic  for  each  grade,  a  supervisor  of 
instruction,  and  a  director. 

The  gymnasium  was  erected  in  1893,  at  an  expense  of  $25,000.  It 
•consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  one  for  women  and  the  other  for  men, 
•each  complete  in  its  appointments  as  to  apparatus,  lockers,  shower  baths, 
swimming  pool  and  dressing-rooms. 
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Starkweather  Hall,  the  generous  gift  of  a  pablic-spirited  lady  of  the 
city,  was  dedicated  in  March,  1897.  It  is  a  substantial  bailding  of 
granite,  and  is  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Students '  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  occupies  a  building  by  itself. 

The  library  consists  of  17,500  volumes  and  increases  at  the  rate  of 
1,500  volumes  annually.  The  current  list  of  periodicals  numbers  85. 
Few  libraries  of  its  size  are  more  extensively  used,  the  number  of  vol- 
umes drawn  averaging  740  dailj',  a  number  which  does  not  include  the 
references  to  four  thousand  general  works  which  are  placed  about  the 
walls  of  the  reading-room.  There  are  also  several  special  libraries 
placed  in  the  various  departments,  including  such  works  of  reference  as 
are  needed  in  laboratory  work  and  in  lectures. 

The  laboratories  are  amply  supplied  with  apparatus,  the  classes  being 
so  sectioned  as  not  to  unduly  tax  their  capacity.  The  chemical  labora- 
tory has  tables  for  thirty-six  at  one  time ;  the  biolc^cal  has  tables, 
dissecting  microscopes,  and  compound  microscopes  for  forty ;  the  min- 
eralogical  has  twelve  tahles  for  blow-pipe  analysis ;  the  physical  labora- 
tories have  fifty  tables  and  separate  outfits,  besides  general  apparatus 
costing  96,000.  There  is  also  an  observatory  with  two  mounted  tele- 
scopes, a  chronograph,  and  a  chronometer. 

Some  further  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  equipment  may  be  gathered 
from  a  mention  of  the  usual  engineering  instruments  for  field  work,  a 
set  of  imported  geometric  models,  ample  zoological  and  geological  col- 
lections, a  large  herbarium,  a  valuable  set  of  physiological  models,  sets 
of  casts  and  photographs  for  the  language,  history,  and  art  departments, 
fifteen  pianos  in  the  conservatory  and  about  the  buildings,  and  a  large 
pipe  organ  in  the  chapel. 

THE   PROFESSIONAL   WORK. 

Every  normal  school  claims  to  be  a  professional  institution,  even 
though  most  of  its  work  is  merely  academic.  Hence,  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  distinctive  features  of  the  course  of  study  as  it  has  stood  for 
the  past  three  years  may  not  be  without  interest. 

More  and  more  the  academic  work  of  the  high  schools  is  being  rele- 
gated to  those  institutions.  More  and  more  the  students  are  entering 
as  they  would  enter  a  college,  the  large  majority  of  the  graduates  being 
of  this  class.  For  these  the  work  is  in  the  best  and  broadest  sense  pro- 
fessional, all  of  the  prescribed  subjects  (sixtj'  per  cent,  of  the  total) 
being  purely  so.  The  elective  studies  (forty  per  cent,  of  the  total)  are 
taken  either  in  one  line  or  in  general  lines  according  as  the  teacher  is 
preparing  for  special  departmental^work,  or  for  a  superintendency,  prin- 
cipalship,  or  grade  position. 
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The  required  professional  work  includes  a  year  of  psychology,  a  year 
of  teaching,  a  semester  in  the  history  and  science  of  education,  and  a 
•considerable  number  of  teachers'  courses  in  elementary  subjects.  The 
latter  are  entirely  professional,  the  work  being  considered  purely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  and  being  given  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  various  henils  of  departments.  It  ranks  in  general  as  the 
most  difHcult  part  of  ihe  course* 

For  those  who  wish  to  teach  some  special  subject  after  graduation,  it 
is  believed  that  a  considerable  amount  of  advanced  academic  work  is 
necessary,  and  that  no  amount  of  method  will  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  a  sound  scholastic  foundation.  For  this  reason  the  electives  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  academic,  but  they  are  always  treated  with  reference 
to  their  bearing  on  the  elementary  subjects.  Thus  advanced  physics  is 
taught  with  a  view  to  the  elementary  work  of  the  high  school,  lithologi- 
•oal  geolog}'  with  reference  to  its  use  in  nature  study,  old  and  middle 
English  with  the  thought  of  making  good  teachers  of  English  grammar, 
and  the  sixth  year  of  Latin  or  German  with  the  needs  of  beginners  in 
mind. 

This  special  elective  work  may  be  illustrated  by  that  required  of  a 
student  preparing  for  a  position  in  mathematics.  Such  a  student  would 
take  the  following  course  in  addition  to  his  high  school  work  :  College 
Algebra,  Theory  of  Equations  (Burnside  and  Panton) ,  Plane  and  Spherl- 
•cal Trigonometry,  Surveying  (largely  field  work),  Analj'tic  Geometry, 
Calculus,  Advanced  Piiysics  (requiring  the  Calculus),  Mathematical 
Astronomy,  Descriptive  Astronomj',  History  of  Mathematics,  Method 
in  Arithmetic,  Method  in  Algebra,  Method  in  Geometry,  Geometric 
Drawing,  and  Practice  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  If  a  student  who 
takes  this  work  succeeds  in  his  practice  teaching,  and  onlj*  in  that  case, 
^e  is  recommended  as  a  special  teacher  of  mathematics. 

What  has  been  set  forth  for  mathematics  and  its  application  in  phys- 
ics and  astronomy,  is  paralleled  by  each  of  the  other  ten  departments. 
To  complete  such  a  course  requires  two  years  beyond  the  high  school, 
or  about  five  years  beyond  the  district  or  grammar  school.  A  college 
•course  of  four  years  is  also  offered,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Pedagogy.     A  considerable  number  take  this  degree  annually. 

STUDENT  LIFE. 

Although  the  school  ofiTers  none  of  the  associations  of  dormitorj'  life, 
there  are  still  abundant  opportunities  for  cultivating  the  social  nature 
as  well  as  for  pursuing  courses  of  reading  along  congenial  lines.  There 
are  four  leading  literary  societies,  each  with  its  large  and  well-furnished 
room,  two  oratorical  associations,  several  social  and  semi  literary  organ- 
izations, a  number  of  scientific  and  philological  clubs,  and  an  athletic 
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association,  with  its  foot-ball,  base  ball  and  tennis  sections.  The  Stu- 
dents '  Christian  Association  has  done  a  commendable  work  in  main- 
taining a  high  moral  tone  in  the  institntion.  Cases  of  discipline  are  too- 
rare  to  need  mention. 

THE    FAOULTT. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  the  earnestness  manifested  ii^ 
the  work  of  the  students,  the  desire  of  many  to  continue  in  residence 
after  graduation,  and  the  tendency  to  return  for  ftiture  study,  is  not  a 
little  due  to  an  influence  almost  unconsciously  exerted  by  the  faculty. 
Every  student  feels  that  his  teacher  is  also  a  student  and  a  harder 
worker  than  himself.  He  thus  feels  that  the  teacher  is  leading,  not 
driving.  The  result  of  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  showed 
itself  last  year  in  the  publication  of  six  educational  woi^s,  besides  more 
than  a  hundred  educational,  scientific  and  literary  articles  in  various 
journals.  In  this  way,  and  through  participation  in  the  work  of  various- 
educational  and  scientific  societies,  the  influence  of  the  faculty  has  been 
quite  as  far-reaching  as  through  its  contact  with  the  large  student  body. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

SURVEY   OF    FOREIGN   SYSTEMS   IN. DR.    HARRIS'S   REPORT. 

The  annual  surveys  of  education  in  foreign  countries  presented  in 
Dr.  Harris's  successive  reports  well  repay  particular  study.  They  are 
compiled  from  original  sources  by  specialists  familiar  with  these  and 
with  current  movements  at  home.  The  matter  is  well  systematized  and 
offers  many  interesting  points  of  comparison  with  conditions  among 
ourselves.  Statistics  for  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  report  just 
issued  (1894~'95),  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  attendance  upon 
evening  schools.  This  is  due  to  the  extension  of  the  programmes  since 
1898  and  the  opportunity  given  adult  pupils  to  take  courses  of  practical 
utility  to  them  in  their  daily  avocations. 

The  effect  of  the  law  of  1891  for  the  remission  of  school  fees  \x9s 
been  to  make  the  elementary  schools  of  England  practically  free. 
Scotland  preceded  England  in  the  measure  with  similar  results.  In  the 
latter  the  attendance  of  young  children  (below  seven  years  of  age)  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  this  measure.  In  England  where  infant 
schools  have  long  been  well  attended,  the  remission  of  fees  has  had  a 
marked  effect  in  increasing  the  enrollment  and  average  attendance  in 
schools  for  older  pupils. 
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The  review  of  the  denominational  school  question  as  it  has  affected 
England  and  Manitoba,  is  replete  with  suggestions  for  ourselves.  .  The 
compromise  of  1870,  as  it  is  termed,  which  fastened  a  dual  system 
upon  England,  was  maintained  for  nearly  two  decades  without  serious 
disturbance ;  but  the  trouble  was  smouldering,  and  for  the  last  four 
years  has  kept  the  country  in  a  conflict.  At  this  moment  the  ^^  Balfour 
bill "  threatens  to  introduce  new  elements  of  disturbance  by  discrimi- 
natiiig  legislation  in  favor  of  denominational  schools.  At  this  writing 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  measure  will  be  passed  appropriating 
additional  aid  to  denominational  schools  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per 
capita  of  attendance,  and  that  without  any  additional  guai*anties  of 
efficiency  or  of  local  support,  and  also  exempting  their  property  from 
local  tax.  It  is  certain,  as  the  School  Board  Chronicle  observes: 
^'  That  the  School  Boards  and  their  constituents  —  the  great  majority, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  people  of  the  country,  will  insist,  in  their  capacity 
as  school-ratepayers  and  representatives  of  school-ratepayers,  that 
nothing  less  than  an  aid  grant  equal  to  five  shillings  per  head  on  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  in  the  Board  School, 
with  exemption  of  the  Board  School  buildings  from  assessment  to  local 
rates,  will  meet  the  just  and  urgent  claim  which  this  outrageous  bill 
has  given  them." 

It  was  with  the  example  of  the  mother  country  before  them  that  the 
Liberal  Party  of  Manitoba  sought  to  fi-ee  the  province  from  the  dubious 
friction  of  a  dual  school  system.  The  latest  stage  of  the  Manitoba 
case  is  specially  interesting  as  showing  the  conservative  spirit  which 
prevails  at  the  Vatican.  The  Canadian  bishops,  as  is  generally  known, 
have  opposed  the  settlement  carried  by  the  Liberals.  On  the  eve  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a  renewal  of  civil  commotion  over  the  question,  the 
announcement  is  made  that  ^'The  Canadian  Bishops  have  been 
requested  to  take  no  further  action  on  the  school  question  until  fuither 
instructions  have  been  received  from  Rome."  Almost  immediately 
after,  comes  the  announcement,  ^^That  the  Pope  has  determined  to 
send,  as  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada,  Monsignore  Merry  del  Val. 
His  Holiness,  in  thus  sending  one  so  closely  attached  to  his  person, 
gives  exceptional  assurance  of  special  personal  interest  in  Canada." 

But  to  return  to  the  Commissioner's  report,  one  of  the  most  important 
chapters  in  it  is  that  relating  to  the  supplementary  and  industrial  schools 
in  Prussia.  Important  to  us  at  this  time  because  of  the  interests  hang- 
ing upon  the  revival  of  our  languishing  industries  and  the  imperative 
demand  for  skilled  labor  and  expert  direction  in  tbese.  The  elementary 
schools  of  Germany  fail  often,  like  our  own  and  for  the  same  reason, 
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to  give  boys  even  the  mastery  of  their  mother  tongue  and  of  simple 
arithmetical  processes,  bat  this  power  not  less  than  special  skill  is 
essential  to  success  in  mechanical  and  agricultural  pursuits.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  continuing  elemental^  studies  after  the  ordinary  school 
period  and  of  combining  these  with  training  for  arts  and  trade.  This 
demand  is  met  by  continuation  and  industrial  schools.  In  1874  the 
government  subvention  for  such  schools  was  turned  over  to  the  >'  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  "  with  a  view  to  equalizing  its  distribution 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  different  official  boards  were  advised  to 
give  close  attention  to  the  existing  industrial  schools,  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  others,  and  also  to  foster  supplemental^  schools  in  the 
industrial  cities.  Communities  are  called  upon  to  defray  the  cost  of 
buildings,  heat,  light,  and  at  least  one-half  of  all  other  expenses  not 
covered  by  actual  receipts  from  tuition  fees.  An  official  order  of  1878  . 
compels  factory  owners  and  managers  not  only  to  permit  their  workmen 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  attend  continuation  schools  obligatory  . 
by  local  statute,  but  to  allow  every  individual  attending  them  the 
amount  of  time  decided  upon  by  competent  authority.  The  institutions 
are  not  distinguished  as  rural  or  industrial  (city)  schools  from  their 
situation  in  a  country  or  city  district,  but  from  the  arrangement  of 
appropriate  instruction  for  the  wants  of  the  majority  of  pupils.  In 
rural  schools  the  curriculum  includes  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue, 
arithmetic,  mensuration,  nature  study  through  object  lessons  and  where 
practicable  by  experiment,  geography,  native  history,  singing,  gymnas- 
tics, and  drawing.  In  every  case  care  should  be  taken  (so  the  order 
reads)  that  the  school  do  not  assume  the  character  of  a  technical  school, 
but  consider  as  its  end  the  completion  and  extension  of  common  school 
education  and  the  strengtheuing  of  ethical  character.  Instruction 
should  be  given  at  least  during  four  hours  a  week. 

In  the  year  1890,  rural  continuation  schools  numbered  727,  with 
11,144  pupils.  Since  the  passage  of  a  law  in  1886,  purely  public  trade 
schools  exist  only  in  West  Prussia  and  Posen,  but  only  in  the  larger 
centres  of  industry.  Instruction  here  is  entirely  gratuitous  and  obli- 
gatory for  all  workmen  not  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1 890  there 
existed  altogether,  159  of  such  trade  schools,  with  12,000  pupils  in 
round  numbers,  while  Prussia  numbers  1,105  industrial  continuation 
schools. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned,  there  are  a  number  of  private  schools 
which  are  simple  industrial  continuation  schools  established  by  societies, 
labor  unions,  or  guilds.  Barbers  and  hairdressers  have  the  greatest 
number  of  technical  schools ;  fifty-eight  out  of  the  sixty-seven  exclude 
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elementary  instruction ;  painters  have  twenty-nine ;  tailors  and  black- 
•smiths,  twenty- four;    shoemakers,  twenty- four;    bakers,   twenty-one; 

tailors,  twenty;  cabinetmakers  and  builders,  each  ten;  masons,  six; 
locksmiths  and  butchers,  each  five ;  paper-hangers  and  tinsmiths,  each 
four;  wheelwrights,  six;  glaziers,  saddlers,  bookbinders,  potters,  and 
innkeepers,  each  two ;  confectioners,  chimney  sweeps,  dentists,  garden- 
ers, basket  makers,  and  bricklayers,  each  one.  Space  fails  to  follow 
the  chapter  through  the  details  of  the  trade,  art  and  commercial  schools 
of  Berlin  partly  supported  by  the  State,  and  the  private  trade  schools, 
particularly  the  builders'  schools,  which  are  entirely  self-supporting. 
The  trade  school  of  Berlin  is  declared  to  be  the  most  comprehensive 
and  pei*f ectly  equipped  institution  of  the  kind.  The  State  annually 
appropriates  for  it,  $4,760;  the  city,  $21,420. 

The  value  of  this  chapter  is  greatly  enhanced  by  detailed  courses  of 
study  for  several  institutions  of  the  classes  specified. 

The  chapter  of  the  Commissioner's  report  on  Higher  Education  in 
Russian,  Austrian  and  Pnissian  Poland  is  a  unique  contribution  to  edu- 
cational history.  It  is  drawn  from  original  sources  and  direct  personal 
study  of  the  institutions  described.  As  neither  condensation  nor 
extracts,  within  the  limits  of  our  space  would  give  any  idea  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  must  suffice  to  call  attention  to  a  few  salient  particulars.  Such 
are  the  policy  of  Russification  in  Russian  Poland  under  the  Emperor 
Nicolaus  —  the  gradual  relaxation  of  this  paralyzing  process  under 
Alexander  II.,  and  the  detailed  account  of  the  University  of  Warsau, 
which  belongs  to  the  German  type.  It  is  significant  that  although  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  German  language  in  Prussian  Poland  is 
•clearly  recognized,  forbearance  and  toleration  are  exercised  in  enforcing 
the  requirement,  hence  opposition  is  disarmed,  and  self-interest,  proves 
a  sufficient  spur  to  the  acquisition. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An  interesting  article  on  the  Royal  and  University  libraries  of  Prus- 
sia appears  in  Die  NaJtion  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hart  wig,  of  Halle.  The 
annual  appropriation  for  these  libraries  has  increased  enormously  since 
1870.  In  that  year  the  total  amount  appropriated  to  the  eleven  libra- 
ries for  the  purchase  of  bobks  and  other  special  expenses,  was  $38,950 ; 
the  corresponding  amount  in  1894-'95,  was  $114,272,  or  three  times 
the  subvention  at  the  earlier  date.  Dr.  Hartwig  obser^'es  that  this 
increase  corresponds  closely  to  the  value  of  the  books  published  in  Ger- 
many at  the  two  dates.  The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  appro- 
priations for  the  libraries  for  the  years  named : 
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1884-'86.  1894-'©5. 

Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  929,852  $48,486 

Library  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  6,455  7,981 

*'          "             *'           '«  Gottingen,  9,925  10,641 

»'           »'  Brealau,  5,528  7,019 

*'           *'  KoenigBberg,  6,407  6,807 

''           '^  Halle,  6,109  6,084 

"           ''  Marburg,  4,196  5,027 

«*           "  Griefawald,  3,471  4,702 

'*           '*  Berlin,  3,527  4,593 

*'           *'  Kiel,  8,827  4,679 

Academy  of  Minister,  2,737  2,816 

Professor  Sylvester,  the  eminent  English  mathematician,  died  March 
15,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three  years.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  came  out  <^  Second  Wrangler,"  in 
1837.  As  this  was  before  the  disabilities  were  removed  from  the  Jews, 
he  was  unable  to  take  his  degree.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  University  College,  London,  and  subsequently 
accepted  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  Called 
to  Johns  Hopkins  in  1877,  he  was  one  of  that  remarkable  body  of  pro- 
fessors who  brought  the  new  university  to  the  front  rank.  The  position 
was  one  of  special  satisfaction  to  himself,  as  it  gave  him  for  the  first 
time,  students  prepared  for  the  highest  range  of  instruction.  In  1883, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Savilian  Professorship  at  Oxford,  a  post  which 
he  held  for  ten  years,  when  advancing  age  led  him  to  resign. 

In  the  April  number  of  Education,  under  '*  Foreign  Notes,"  the 
statement  was  made  as  to  Hungary,  that  1867  was  the  date  of  union 
with  Austriji.  The  statement  is  misleading,  for,  although  then  took 
place  the  union  on  the  present  basis,  that  was  a  virtual  separation. 
Austria  and  Hungary  were  then  united  as  two  States,  politically  under 
the  same  dynasty  and  having  certain  interests  defined  as  common,  but 
having  each  its  own  constitution.  a.  t.  s. 


AN  INTERESTING  RELATIVE   OF  KING   PHILIR. 

Mcdonald  fubman,  ramset,  s.  c. 

TWO  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  twelfth  of  August  last, 
one  of  the  greatest  leaders  among  the  North  Americaa  Indians, 
met  his  death  —  that  was  King  Philip,  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,. 
who,  as  my  readers  will  remember,  was  killed  near  Mount  Hope,  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.     The  story  of  his  '^  war,*'  aa 
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narrated  by  the  glowing  historian,  reads  somewhat  like  one  of  Fenimore* 
Cooper's  fascinating  Indian  romances.  Philip  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  superior  military  genius,  and  he  certainly  was  a  wonderful  organizer, 
in  this  respect  being  superior,  perhaps,  even  to  Tecumseh.  In  his- 
domestic  life  he  appears  to  have  been  superior  to  many  savages,  for  we 
recall  no  mention  in  history  of  his  being  a  polygamist ;  Wootonekanusk& 
appears  to  have  been  his  only  wife,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  devoted  in  his  domestic  relations.  History  has  justly^ 
accorded  to  him  the  place  of  a  hero  and  a  patriot. 

It  will  doubtless  interest  the  reader,  and  perhaps  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  many,  to  learn  that  there  is  now  living  at  Lakevilie,  Mass.,  a 
lady  of  venerable  years  who  is  a  relative  of  King  Philip.  This  old  lady 
is  Mrs.  Zerviah  Gould  Mitchell. 

Mrs.  Mitchell's  maiden  name  was  Zerviah  Gould  :  she  was  bom  July 
24,  1807.  Her  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  Abing- 
ton,  and  at  a  private  school  in  Boston.  In  1824  she  married  Thomas- 
C.  Mitchell,  who  died  in  1859.  Mrs.  Mitchell's  father.  Blister  Gould, 
was  for  a  time,  teamster  to  the  American  army  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  Her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Phebe  Wamsley,  and  that  of 
her  maternal  gi-andmother  was  Lydia  Tuspaquin ;  the  first  of  the  latter 
family  name  was  Tuspaquin,  called  the  Black  Sachem,  Chief  of  the 
Assawamset  Indians.  He  marned  Amie,  the  sister  of  King  Philip,  of 
which  warrior  he  was  a  faithful  friend  and  follower.  He  was  killed  by 
the  English,  at  Plymouth,  in  September,  1676,  after  he  had  surrendered 
himself.  Mrs.' Zerviah  Mitchell  is  the  great-great-great- granddaughter 
of  Tuspaquin  and  Amie. 

I  have  gathered  the  facts  about  this  interesting  old  lady  and  her 
genealogy  from  a  work  entitled  "Indian  History  and  Genealogy,"  by 
Gen.  E.  W.  Peirce.  In  this  work  are  likenesses  of  three  of  the  Mitch- 
ell family,  Mrs.  Mitchell  herself  (at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years),  and 
two  of  her  daughters.  Misses  Melinda  and  Charlotte  L.  Mitchell ;  both 
of  the  latter  are  attired  in  fanciful  Indian  costume,  with  their  hair  hang- 
ing loose. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  next  July,  Mrs.  Mitchell  will  be  ninety 
years  old.  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  the  well-known  author,  always 
endeavors  to  attend  her  birthday  celebrations. 
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AMONG   THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
•paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  lu  these  columos. 

Prof.  A.  £.  Dolbear,  of  Tult«  College,  has  a  repatation  as  a  physicist  second  to 
none  in  this  country.  His  studies  and  investigations  have  been  extensive  and  his 
writings  are  accepted  as  authority.  He  has  made  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  labors 
and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers  a  text-book  on  Natural  Philosophy  which 
has  many  novel  features  and  is  in  every  way  a  most  commendable  work.  Doctor 
Dolbear*8  aim  in  his  book  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  student  from  the  physics 
•of  mechanism  to  the  physics  of  molecules  and  along  this  line,  logically  worked  out, 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  pursued.  The  subject  matter  is  presented  in  an  ex- 
tremely lucid  manner,  the  style  being  singularly  pure  and  interesting.  An  instruct- 
ive feature  is  the  set  of  search  or  thinking  questions  that  follow  every  subject. 
The  book  is  strictly  up-to-date,  thoroughly  scientific  and  is  a  model  text-book  on 
physics.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Two  helpful  booklets  by  A.  M.  Kellogg,  How  to  Manage  Busy  Work,  and 
How  to  Teach  Botany,  and  one  by  M.  Ida  Dean,  The  •Geography  Class,  and 
How  TO  Interest  It,  have  in  them  just  the  kind  of  suggestion,  just  the  devices 
and  appliances  that  teachera  need  for  practical,  everyday  work  in  the  school-room. 
Each  book  is  crammed  to  its  corners  with  good  things  and  each  is  worth  many 
times  its  price,  25  cents.     New  York  :  £.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

A  fourth  edition,  to  which  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  additional  species  have 
been  added,  of  Prof.  Persifor  Frazer^s  Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Miner- 
als by  Physical  Properties,  has  been  issued,  making  with  the  additions  a  work  that 
is  indispensible  for  the  student  in  the  laboratory  or  in  field  work.  The  system  is 
based  on  that  of  Professor  Weisbach^s  and  is  accepted  by  all  mineralogists.  Phila- 
delphia ;    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     Price,  $1.60. 

In  Language  Lessons,  in  two  books,  by  Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo,  we  have  two 
text-books  which  have  many  points  of  excellence,  many  novel  features,  many  new 
ideas.  In  each  book  there  is  a  thorough  systematic  drill  in  the  practical  use  of 
the  English  language,  a  gradual  but  constant  inductive  approach  to  the  science  of 
language  through  its  art,  and  many  exercises  which  seem  to  develop  independent 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  These  exercises  are  of  two  classes :  sentence 
exercises,  giving  practice  in  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  etc.,  and  com> 
position  exercises  based  upon  nature,  occupations,  literature  and  history.  Doctor 
De  Garmo  is  not  only  a  profound  thinker  and  student  but  he  also  knows  the  needs 
•of  school  children,  their  capabilities,  powers,  interests,  likes  and  dislikes.  He  has 
made  his  books  on  correct  pedagogical  and  psychological  bases,  they  are  essentially 
scientific.  He  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  language  work  and  fits  his  books 
to  children's  needs  and  aptitudes.  They  are  just  such  books  as  we  would  expect 
from  him;  they  are  eminently  practical,  thoroughly  usable,  inherently  interesting. 
It  is  a  promising  sign  of  the  times  when  such  an  educator  as  Doctor  De  Garmo 
makes  books  for  lower  grade  pupils;  we  may  confidently  expect  his  example  to  be 
emulated.     Chicago  :  Werner  School  Book  Company. 
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The  Outlines  op  Physics.  An  Elementary  text-book,  by  Edward  L,  Nichols, 
Professor  of  Physics,  in  Cornell  University.  This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
equipment  of  the  schools  for  the  teaching  of  physics.  It  is  a  book  which  seeks  to- 
set  forth  a  course  which  may  be  taken  as  an  equivalent  for  the  year  of  advanced 
mathematics  now  required  for  entrance  to  many  colleges.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  disciplinary  value  of  such  a  course  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  subject  should 
therefore  be  taught  by  laboratory  methods  and  that  the  experiments  should  be 
largely  of  a  quantitative  nature.  The  student  using  this  book  will  be  given  ample 
practice  in  the  measurement  of  length,  mass  and  time.  Clearness  and  simplicity 
are  admirable  qualities  of  the  author^ s  style.  The  book  is  attractively  made  and 
illustrated.    New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    Cloth,  $1.40. 

A  Child- World,  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  is  a  delightful  volume  of  verse 
giving  a  merry  and  wonderfully  realistic  chronicle  of  early  Indiana  village  and 
farm  life  on  *^  Uncle  Sam's '^  old-time  National  Road.  The  poet,  in  thought,  is 
back  in  those  *^good  old''  times  when  all  was  fresh  and  new  and  the  eager  young 
eyes  saw  everything  in  the  golden  light  of  adventuresome  youth.  Mr.  Riley  has 
marvellous  power  in  portraying  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  little  children.  The 
earth  is  all  beautiful  and  the  child  is  a  prince.  His  rich  poetic  gift  throws  a  glamor 
over  every  prosaic  detail  of  daily  life.  The  affairs  of  little  folks  and  grown  folks, 
of  Maymie  or  Bud  or  Noey,  of  Cousin  Rufus  or  Uncle  Mart  or  **  The  Noted  Travel- 
ler;" yes,  and  of  the  hired  man  and  Floretty —  all  become  intensely  interesting. 
What  a  wealth  of  kindly  sentiment;  what  humor  and  pathos  !  He  must  be  a  hard- 
hearted wretch  who  cannot  enjoy  such  a  book,  who  is^not  transported  thereby 
back  into  the  halcyon  days  of  childhood  to  trail  again  the  ^*  clouds  of  glory  "  in 
the  dew  of  life's  morning.  The  book  will  especially  touch  the  hearts  of  those 
whose  early  recollections  recall  the  white  covered  emigrant  wagon,  miles  of  the 
billowy  virgin  prairie  and  tens  of  acres  of  sweet  wild  flowers.  Read  it  and  be 
young  again.     The  Bowen-Merrill  Co.  :  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  price,  $1.25. 

The  Werner  Arithmetics,  by  Frank  H.  Hall,  are  epoch  making  books.  Book 
I.  is  for  third  and  fourth  school  years,  Book  II.  for  fifth  and  sixth  years;  both  are 
unique,  novel  and  innovating.  The  plan  pursued  by  Professor  Hall  in  making  his 
books  is  one  that  will  challenge  criticism  and  provoke  discussion,  but  when  the 
plan  is  studied  and  its  detail  is  observed  in  the  scheme  presented  in  these  books,  it 
will  command  admiration  and  commendation.  The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  have  been  followed  closely,  the  subjects  omitted  are  many,  while 
compensation  has  been  had  by  the  enrichment  of  the  exercises  treated.  The 
inductive  method  is  faithfully  followed,  the  art  of  arithmetic  is  made  to  precede  the 
science  of  numbers,  and  the  mental  work  is  a  most  prominent  feature.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  is  to  be  found  the  greatest  departure  from  the  ordinary 
text-book  on  arithmetic.  In  the  second  book  the  topics  are  arranged  on  the 
decimal  plan,  that  is,  each  topic  is  re-presented  on  every  tenth  page;  these  topics 
are,  in  the  order  given:  simple  numbers,  decimals,  denominate  numbers,  measure- 
ments, ratio,  percentage,  review  problems  and  miscellaneous,  and  these  make  up 
the  entire  book.  The  book  is  singularly  free  from  arithmetical  puzzles,  conun- 
drums, etc. ;  the  problems  are  all  with  comprehensible  and  workable  numbers; 
indeed,  for  the  most  part  the  book  is  largely  of  the  mental  sort,  thus  making  the 
art  of  computing  the  dominant  feature.  It  is  a  work  that  will  merit  close  examina- 
tion by  all  educators;  it  has  points  of  excellence  not  to  be  found  in  other  textr-books 
on  arithmetic;  it  is  a  work  thoroughly  up  with  the  times.  Chicago :  The  Werner 
School  Book  Company. 
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Method  in  Uistort,  by  William  H.  Mace,  Professor  of  History  in  Syraciue 
University,  and  author  of  **  A  Working  Manual  of  American  History,"  is  a  work 
designed  for  teachers  and  students  of  history,  and  aims  to  make  conscious  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  studying  and  teaching  this  subject.  To  this  end  the  work  first 
analyzes  events  and  discovers  some  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  history,  and  notes 
their  pedagogical  significance.  A  second  part,  proceeding  in  the  light  of  the  first, 
explains  and  illustrates  the  processes  and  products  involved  in  the  organization  of 
history  into  a  scientific  form.  Here  the  mind  is  traced  in  the  concrete  process  of 
working  its  way  through  the  subject  under  the  guidance  of  laws  and  principles. 
The  educational  value  of  the  processes  employed  and  of  the  products  wrought  out 
is  also  discussed.  The  third  portion  is  devoted  to  the  organization  of  the  different 
periods  and  sub-periods  of  American  history.  This  includes  the  analysis  of  the 
facts  of  each  period  till  the  organizing  principle  is  discovered,  and  the  application 
of  the  principle  to  the  interpretation  aud  ranking  of  events.  The  preceding  discus- 
sions deal  with  the  logical  phase  of  history  work,  the  phase  adapted  to  the  more 
mature  student.  The  fourth  part  of  the  work,  holding  in  view  this  logical  ideal 
of  the  subject  and  the  imfolding  of  the  immature  mind,  treats  of  the  elementary 
phases  of  history  teaching.  As  a  whole  the  book  presents  in  concrete  form,  a 
rational  pedagogy  of  history.     Boston :  Ginn  &  Company.     Price,  $1.00. 

Elrmentary  Geology,  by  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  of  Cornell  University,  is  a  first  book 
on  this  subject,  more  elementary  in  character  and  treatment  than  Scott's  but  com- 
prehensive enough  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  Doctor  Tarr  treats 
science  somewhat  differently  from  other  geologists,  placing  considerable  stress 
npon  the  dynamic  aspect  of  the  subject.  He  states  facts  and  truths  with  little  of 
the  vast  amount  of  abstract  facts  that  have  grown  up  about  the  subject.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  study  of  stratigraphic  geology  belongs  to  the  higher  grades  and 
largely  confines  his  treatment  to  structural  and  dynamic  geology.  The  students 
thus  deal  with  phenomena  with  which  they  are  familiar,  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  dwell.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  the  text  is  graphic  and  interest- 
ing and  the  text-book  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Company. 
Received  from  Estes  &  Lauriat. 

An  Introduction  to  Geology,  by  William  B.  Scott,  of  Princeton  University,  is 
a  rather  formidable  work  for  its  title,  it  being  nearly  600  pages  of  print  and  of 
large  size  and  thick  paper.  But  the  author  has  such  an  expansive  knowledge  of 
his  subject  that  even  this  large  book  must  seem  to  him  to  be  merely  an  introductory 
^ork  to  the  vast  amount  of  information  possessed  by  geologists.  It  is  a  most  care- 
fully prepared  treatise,  designed,  of  course,  as  a  text^book,  with  an  excellent 
arrangement  of  the  topics  of  the  science,  thoroughly  scientific  expositions  of  the 
subjects,  and  absolutely  reliable  as  a  work  of  reference.  Every  subdivision  is 
treated  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student 
is  perforce  led  to  grasp  the  underlying  principles  and  go  on  to  independent  investi- 
gation and  research.  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Company.  Received  from  Estes 
&  Lauriat. 

Mother,  Baby  and  Nursery,  by  Genevieve  Tucker,  M.  D.,  is  a  manual  for 
mothers  and  furnishes  a  practical  summary  of  the  infant's  hygiene  and  physical 
development.  It  is  especially  designed  to  be  a  guide  to  young  and  inexperienced 
mothers,  and  to  that  end  it  purposes  to  teach  and  help  a  mother  to  understand  her 
babe,  to  feed  it  properly,  to  place  it  in  healthful  surroundings,  and  to  watch  its 
growth  and  development  with  intelligence.  Every  subject  pertaining  to  the  child, 
from  heredity  to  exercise,  is  discussed  and  In  a  pi*actical  and  popular  manner;  it  is 
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entirely  free  from  scientific  abstractions  and  philosophic  theories.    The  value  of  its 
teachings  must  be  apparent  to  every  mother;  it  is  a  book  that  every  young  mother 

.should  own  and  daily  consult.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers, 

• 

Prang*s  Easter  Cards  and  Booklets  are  a  continual  delight.  Among  the  new  art 
books  for  1897  are  the  following :  "  Fleur-de-Lis,"  by  Katherine  L.  Connor,  con- 
taining six  lovely  full-page  fao-similes  of  water  colors  of  **  Fleur-de-Lis,"  with  apt 
quotations  of  verse.  Tied  with  ribbons  and  bows  to  a  handsome  cover  design  of 
this  exquisite  flower  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty.  The  size  is  6  7-8  x  9  7-8,  and  the  price, 
boxed,  is  75  cents.  **  The  Angel  of  Prayer,'*  is  a  pretty  poem  and  charming  illus- 
trations of  violets,  by  Bessie  Gray.  She  has  made  a  booklet  which  all  can  enjoy 
and  many  prize.  The  same  author  gives  us  **The  Legend  of  the  Rose,'*  with 
beautiful  drawings  of  roses  in  colors.  The  cards  present  a  wealth  of  floral  beauty ; 
lilies,  violets,  roses,  morning  glories,  passion  flowers  and  forget-me-nots.  They 
are  very  real  and  dainty  and  beautiful.  They  encircle  the  cross  and  uplift  and 
charm  the  soul.  L.  Prang  &  Company  do  not  go  far  afleld  for  designs.  They  find 
abundant  material  in  the  flowers  native  to  our  own  land  and  their  texts  in  the 
writings  of  American  authors.  Every  home  and  every  school-room  in  the  land 
ought  to  show  and  feel  the  reflning  influence  of  the  excellent  and  exquisite  work 
which  this  house  is  continually  producing.     L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Geo.  A.  Gordon  of  the  Old  South  Church  has  published  in  book  form  his 
powerful  essay  on  **  Immortality  and  the  New  Theodocy."  This  essay  was  called 
forth  by  Doctor  Gordon's  appointment  as  first  IngersoU  lecturer  upon  *^  The  Immor- 
tality of  Man,"  at  Harvard  University;  S5,000  having  been  bequeathed  to  the  uni- 
versity, for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  yearly  lecture  on  this  subject,  by  the  late 
Caroline  H.  IngersoU  of  Keene,  N.  H.  This  essay,  though  quite  independent,  is 
supplementary  to  the  author's  book,  "The  Witness  to  Immortality."  This  is 
^*  a  discussion  upon  rational  grounds;  "  an  "attempt  to  carry  the  question  of  the 
immortality  of  man  to  the  moral  conception  of  the  universe  for  determination," 
and  not  introduce  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  He  treats  his  high  theme  under  these 
eleven  heads':  Conditions  of  the  Discussion,  Signs  of  Hope,  The  Deeper  Issues  of 
the  Debate,  The  Evidence  for  the  Denial,  Value  of  the  Evidence  for  Denial, 
Postulates  of  Immortality,  Illogical  Limitations,  The  New  Humanity,  The  New 
Theatre  for  the  Absolute  Moral  Purpose,  Determinism  and  Freedom,  and  The  Ver- 
dict of  the  Infinite.  "  In  Plato's  hands  the  personal  interest  is  present  as  motive 
to  the  philosophical  endeavor."  Absolute  proof  is  not  possible,  but  this  does 
not  therefore  exclude  belief  in  immortality.  Moral  confidence  is  of  very  great 
value.  "The  discipline  of  doubt  is  indispensable  to  the  growing  insight  of  man- 
kind." "  The  moods  of  pessimism  come  and  go, —  they  do  not  abide."  We  live 
in  "The  moral  perfection  of  God,  the  reasonableness  of  the  universe  and  the  worth 
of  existence.'*  Faith  believes  in  an  assurance  from  the  unseen,  finds  God  and 
communes  with  Him.  "  Our  high  instincts  are  one  of  the  strongest  supports  of  be- 
lief in  the  permanence  of  man."  Mani  must  rise  to  the  highest  form  of  unity.  "  A 
preadjustment  between  the  unity  in  the  Infinite  and  the  unity  in  man  is  self-evi- 
dent ";  "at  heart  man  and  the  universe  are  akin."  "  When  the  filial  conscious- 
ness in  man  attests  his  immortality  it  simply  records  and  transmits  the  verdict  of 
the  infinite."  "  Whoever  renders  the  verdict  of  the  ideal  repeats  the  judgment  of 
God."  "  We  wait  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Infinite  speaking  through  the  race." 
Here  is  a  grand,  strong  book.  We  are  swept  on  by  the  power  and  reach  and  depth 
of  his  reasoning  from  the  opening  to  the  end  of  this  noble  and  well  sustained  argu- 
ment.    Boston:  Houghton,  Miiflin  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 
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An  Expekiment  in  Education:  The  Ideas  wHiph  Inspired  It,  and  Were  In- 
spired By  It,  by  Mary  R.  Ailing- A ber,  is  an  ii^teresting  account  of  what  one 
teacher  has  done  when  unhampered  by  conditi<^s  that  beset  the  public  school 
teacher,  bound  by  tradition  and  an  iron-clad  couise  of  study.  The  book  reminds 
us  of  Alcott's  **  Record  of  a  School,''  published  some  sixty  years  ago,  and  gf  Mrs. 
L.  P.  Hopkin's  little  work  on  the  same  subject,  issued  some  dozen  years  ago> 
Each  of  these  wise  teachers  made  experiments  in  teaching  and  their  records  are 
valuable  as  showing  what  is  possible  with  selected  environment  and  unrestricted 
opportunities.  In  the  work  before  us  the  author  tells  how  she  began  her  exi)eri- 
ment  in  Boston  with  a  few  children  in  a  private  school,  and  how  the  plan  evolved 
was  carried  out  by  a  public  school  teacher  in  Englewood,  111.  In  Englewood  the 
experiment  was  worked  out  by  a  very  enthusiastic  teacher  and  while  there  is  given 
a  rather  meagre  report  of  the  results,  the  inference  is  that  they  were  satisfactory, 
but  we  do  not  gather  that  the  **  line  of  work ''  was  incorporated  into  the  course  of 
study  and  made  obligatory  on  all  primary  teachers  in  Chicago.  The  experiment  was 
an  effort  to  bring  the  child  at  once  into  contact  with  the  real  substance  of  education, 
to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  the  subject-matter,  not  upon  the  method  of 
teaching  it,  on  the  kind  of  ideas  and  not  upon  the  symbols  of  ideas.  To  this  end 
things,  not  ideas,  were  presented  to  the  child  and  he  was  set  to  work  to  think,  dis- 
cover and  talk  about  them.  He  was  introduced  at  once  to  the  foundations  of  all 
learning — the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  literature,  including 
language  and  history,  and  this  when  he  was  in  his  first  year  in  school.  The  record 
of  this  experiment  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  pedagogy;  it  is  a 
timely  production,  and  it  appeals  to  every  one  interested  in  the  right  education  of 
the  child.  Primary  teachers  should  by  all  means  read  this  book.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  final  manual  in  the  National  Drawing  Books  series  is  Light  and  Shade,  by 
Anson  K.  Cross,  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  and  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  book  is  for  use  by  teachers  and  students  and  supplements  the 
first  book  of  the  series,  Free-Hand  Drawing,  showing  how  the  methods  explained 
in  it  may  be  applied  in  the  study  of  light  and  shade.  There  are  chapters  on 
Chiarooscura,  Values  and  their  Tests,  Aims  of  Student  and  Artist,  Technique  and 
Methods,  Charcoal,  Pencil  and  Brush  Drawing,  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,. 
Advice  to  Art  Students,  etc.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  many  drawings  made 
by  students.  Professor  Cross  is  a  master  of  both  the  theory  and  the  technique  of 
drawing  and  his  manual  will  be  a  boon  to  all  teachers  and  students  of  drawing. 
While  designed  as  a  manual  and  necessarily  elementary  in  character  and  limited 
in  scope,  yet  the  book  touches  upon  every  salient  point  and  is  in  reality  a  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  light  and  shade.  It  is  thoroughly  scientific;  the  style  is  lucid,  the 
definitions  clear  and  concise  and  the  suggestions  in  the  work  to  be  done  are  many 
and  helpful.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Educational  Music  Course  progresses  on  its  way  by  the  addition  of  the 
Thibd  and  Fourth  Reader.  This  course  is  edited  by  L.  W.  Mason,  J.  M.  Mc- 
Laughlin, G.  A.  Veazie,  W.  W.  Gilchrist  and  N.  H.  Dole.  These  names  are  a 
guarantee  that  the  course  is  wisely  planned,  the  system  strictly  educational,  the 
exercises  correct,  and  the  songs  chaste,  classic  and  melodious.  No  one  feature  in 
the  books  of  this  series  is  prominent,  all  are  so  well  considered  and  impartially 
treated  that  the  books  are  models  of  symmetry.  When  the  series  is  finished  it  will 
be  one  of  the  strongest  of  music  courses  and  mark  a  distinct  advance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  school  music.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 
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The  First  Year  Nature  Reader,  by  Katherine  Beebe  and  Nellie  F.  Kingsleyr 
is  just  what  its  title  states  it  to  be  and  as  such  has  much  to  commend  it  to  the 
notice  of  primary  teachers.  The  stories  are  most  carefully  graded,  the  new  words 
being  introduced  slowly  and  often  used;  the  subject  of  the  stories  is,  for  the  most 
part,  that  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  life  and  follows  the  seasons;  the  pictures 
are  new  and  very  many  of  them  are  colored;  the  print  is  large  and  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  book  is  handy  for  little  folks.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  supplementary 
readers  and  fills  a  really  "long  felt  want  "in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary 
school.     Chicago  :  Werner  School  Book  Company. 

The  Students^  Series  of  Latin  Classics  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Mythology,  by  Karl  P.  Harrington  and  Herbert  C.  Tolman, 
and  New  Latin  Composition,  by  Moses  Grant  Daniell.  The  first  book  is  based  on 
Steuding^s  well  known  work  and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  American  students. 
The  myths  are  clearly  set  forth  and  the  text  is  abundantly  supplemented  by  a  sup- 
ply of  references  to  literary  passages  illustrative  of  the  subject.  It  is  an  admirable 
work  for  the  class-room,  being  compact,  concise  and  all-sufficient.  Professor 
Danieirs  work  is  based  mainly  upon  Csesar  and  Cicero  and  is  put  forth  with  the 
conviction  that  Latin  composition  can  best  be  taught  directly  in  connection  witli 
the  reading  of  the  Latin  authors.  The  text  is  excellently  and  carefully  gradedrand 
the  helps  are  substantial  and  pertinent.     Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

To  the  Pitt  Press  Series  has  been  added  Bacon's  Essays,  edited  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  Alfred  S.  West,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The  editor's 
purpose  was  to  provide  the  general  reader  with  information  which  should  enable 
him  to  understand  the  Essays,  and  convey  the  information  in  such  a  form  that  he 
may  read  them  with  enjoyment.  Footnotes  are  given  which  serve  to  explain  verbal 
difficulties  and  the  translation  of  the  Latin  quotations.  The  general  notes  are^at 
the  end  of  the  book,  where  also  are  given  lists  of  the  words  and  phrases  explained 
in  the  notes,  a  list  of  the  works  quoted  in  the  Essays,  an  index  of  proper  ^ames, 
etc.  The  editor  has  made  a  model  book  which  will  find  favor  with  teachers,  stu- 
dents and  general  readers.    New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Theory  op  Physics,  by  Joseph  S.  Ames,  Ph.  D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
is  a  high-grade  treatise  of  a  subject  that  is  but  too  often  only  elementarily*con- 
sidered  by  text-book  makers  and  teachers.  In  most  schools  the  facts  of  physics 
are  all  that  are  to  be  learned  about,  experiment  and  observation  being  deemed  suffi- 
cient. But  in  this  work  the  central  thought  is  the  theory  of  the  experiments]  and 
their  explanation  in  terms  of  more  fundamental  ideas  and  principles.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the  science.  Doctor  Ames  gives  the  fact^ 
the  theory  underlying  it  and  the  explanation  necessary  to  a  thorough  and  scientific 
appreciation  and  knowledge  of  both  fact  and  theory.  Every  subject  is  handled 
with  the  theory  as  a  basic  thought,  and  its  exposition  is  extremely  lucid  [and 
complete.  Particular  prominence  is  given  to  mechanics,  on  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  which  rest  all  the  theories  of  physics.  In  the  treatment  of  sound,  special 
attention  is  called  to  the  connection  between  the  pitch,  intensity  and  quality  of  the 
sensation  and  the  frequency,  amplitude  and  complexity  of  the  vibration.  The 
chapters  on  Sound  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  book,  presenting  the  very 
latest  theories  and  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject.  Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism, and  Light  are  discussed  from  modern  standpoints  and  with  elaborate  fulness. 
The  Rontgen  rays  are  mentioned.    The  illustrations  are  many,  new,  and  are  in 
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nearly  every  case  meant  to  be  diagrammatic,  and  so  apply  to  any  form  of  appara- 
tus. For  philosophic  treatment  of  the  subject,  for  scientific  accuracy,  for  liberality 
of  thought,  for  scholarly  expression  this  work  has  no  superior  among  text-books  on 
physics.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Spencer^s  Britomart,  has  been  edited  by  Mary  E.  Litchfield,  who  takes  this 
most  fascinating  story  from  books  3,  4  and  5  of  the  Faery  Queene  and  makes,  by 
skillful  arrangement,  a  connected  tale  suitable  for  use  by  the  general  reader  and 
the  class-room  student.  Britomart  ijs  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Spencer^s  hero- 
ines, and  her  romantic  story  is  full  of  human  interest  and  delightful  imagery.  The 
**Lady  Knight'*  is  brave,  daring,  chaste,  lovable,  and  her  adventures  are  charm- 
ing with  all  the  grace  of  a  well  bom  ladye,  who  *^  charmed  at  once  and  tamed  the 
heart.**  The  introduction  to  the  poem  gives  an  excellent  sketch  of  Spencer  and 
his  times  with  a  critical  study  of  his  poetry.  The  notes  have  been  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  with  the  text  and  are  rather  meagre  in  scope  and  information. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

A  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  by  William  Smith,  LL.  D.,  has  been  revised, 
enlarged  and  in  part  rewritten  by  Carleton  L.  Brownson,  of  Yale  University.  The 
first  edition  of  Doctor  Smith's  work  was  published  over  thirty  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  many  of  the  difiicult  problems  of  Greek  history  have  been  solved  or  made 
easier  by  the  results  of  recent  investigations  and  excavations,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  new  knowledge  thus  acquired  the  reviser  has  sought  to  correct  the  inaccuracies 
of  the  old  edition  and  to  supply  noteworthy  omissions.  The  volume  of  the  history 
has  been  increased  about  one-fifth.  The  chapters  which  deal  with  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  Athens,  the  topography  and  monuments  of  that  city,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature  have  been  entirely  rewritten.  An  exhaustive  pronounc- 
ing vocabulary  has  been  incorporated  with  the  index  and  an  entirely  new  series  of 
maps,  plans  and  illustrations  has  been  prepared  for  the  revised  edition.  If  the 
same  degree  of  popularity  is  accorded  the  revised  edition  that  was  given  the 
original,  no  text-book  on  the  history  of  Greece  can  supplant  it  in  the  class-room. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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SHOULD  COLLEGES  LOWER  THEIR  STANDARDS 

OF  ADMISSION? 

WM.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D., 
CT.  9,  CwnmUtUmfT  of  EduetUiont  Watkinffion,  D,  C. 

QHOULD  the  present  standard  of  college  entrance  require- 

kly  ments  be  lowered  through  concerted  action,  and  partial  if 
not  complete  uniformity  of  requirement?" 

I  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative,  believing  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  colleges  of  this  country  should  lower  their 
standards  of  admission  to  some  extent ;  but  I  would  not  recom- 
mend that  it  be  placed  where  it  was  when  Harvard  first  began 
the  new  movement  which  has  resulted  in  raising  the  standard  by 
nearly  two  years  of  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  standard 
should  be  lowered  so  as  to  require  one  year  less  of  work  for 
admission.  I  count  myself  also  on  the  side  of  those  who  believe 
that  we  should  not  separate  the  pupils  preparing  for  the  college 
from  those  preparing  for  the  vocations  of  life.  It  delighted  me 
to  hear  President  Eliot  lay  stress  on  this  point  and  state  in  so 
strong  a  manner  the  grounds  for  not  separating  the  students 
preparatory  for  college  from  the  others  intending  to  close  their 
school  education  in  the  secondary  school. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  mine  that  all  the  pupils  should 
have  the  best  course  of  study  while  they  are  in  school,  and  this 
best  course  should  be  the  one  required  for  admission  to  colleges. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  was  the  case  when  I  fitted  for  college. 
There  was  a  list  of  abstract  studies,  mathematics,  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  little  else  to  speak  of.     This  was  wrong.     There  are 
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certain  branches  relating  to  human  nature  and  to  the  world  of 
physical  nature  which  should  be  taught  to  all  students,  whether 
in  the  elementary  school  or  in  the  secondary  school,  and  these 
studies  should  be  taught  because  they  contain  matters  of  informa- 
tion that  all  persons  should  have  in  mind  as  early  as  possible  and 
retain  them  in  mind  through  life. 

I  should  venture  to  call  them  ^^  information  studies  "  had  not 
President  Eliot  criticised  so  severely  the  name  and  the  thing. 
The  ^^  information  "  study,  as  I  understand  it,  gives  results  with- 
out giving  the  methods  of  arriving  at  the  same ;  it  does  not  teach 
the  grounds  on  which' the  results  rest ;  or  at  least  it  teaches  these 
imperfectly.  It  follows  that  nearly  all  of  the  studies  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  must  be  largely  of  the  nature  of  information 
studies.  They  furnish  .the  results  of  human  experience  and 
thought  without  giving  at  the  same  time  the  processes  by  which 
'  these  have  been  reached.  Algebra  to  a  certain  extent  explains 
arithmetic  and  the  higher  analysis  assists  in  throwing  light  on  the 
nature  of  what  is  left  obscure  or  taken  for  granted  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  lower  algebra.  The  study  of  physics  with  its  doctrine 
of  the  movement  of  masses  and  molecules  may  be  commenced  in 
the  primary  school  as  an  information  study.  The  explanations 
given  are  perhaps  more  qualitative  than  quantitative.  But  it  is 
very  useful  to  the  child  to  understand  something  of  the  statics 
and  dynamics  of  water,  air  and  the  machinery  which  man  brings 
to  his  aid  in  conquering  nature,  even  if  the  child  is  not  able  to 
understand  the  deduction  of  the  mathematical  formulae  which 
govern  its  construction  and  action. 

Something  is  done  in  the  secondary  school  towards  proving  the 
mathematical  rules  which  govern  the  realm  of  physics ;  but  the 
ultimate  investigations  cannot  be  taught  to  pupils  who  have  not 
entered  the  second  part  of  higher  education.  Only  specialists 
are  able  to  follow  the  mathematics  of  the  molecules  and  solve 
problems  of  matter  and  motion  in  the  most  general  terms.  The 
post-graduate  student  under  the  ablest  of  professora  makes  studies 
which  enable  him  to  solve  questions  relating  to  the  pressure  of 
gases  and  even  the  structure  of  matter  itself  by  the  vibration  of 
molecules.  It  requires  some  mathematics  even  to  understand  the 
common  house  pump.  The  facts  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  the 
thirty-three  or  thirty-four  feet  of  suction  permitted  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  the  questions  of  friction  and  leverage,  all  these  mat- 
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ters  are  mathematical ;  and  they  are  needed  for  the  practical 
•understanding  of  the  working  of  pumps.  But  the  results  may  be 
taught  in  the  form  of  rules,  and  rules  belong  to  information  stud- 
ies rather  than  to  science. 

The  Vice-President  of  Pennsylvania,  where  we  meet  to-day^  has 
urged  that  we  shall  not  in  our  education  anticipate  the  choice  of 
vocation  in  life  and  not  determine  at  the  very  beginning  of  our 
-elementary  education  what  the  pupils  shall  do  thereafter.  Fix 
the  course  of  study  so  that  it  goes  towards  all  culture,  towards 
getting  possession  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race  (as  I  like  to  call  it), 
«nd  then  when  enlightenment  has  come  to  the  pupil  in  his  sec- 
ondary course  of  study  he  may  come  to  aspire  to  a  higher  educa- 
tion and  may  find  means  for  it..  But  if  his  course  of  study  has 
been  predetermined  for  him  it  may  be  that  he  cannot  change  it, 
although  his  views  have  become  more  enlightened.  The  elemen- 
tary course  of  studies  as  it  is,  is  all  right  in  this  respect.  Every 
pupil  needs  the  branches  which  are  taught  in  the  first  eight  years 
of  school  life.  The  common  school  takes  up  the  five  branches 
which  open  the  windows  of  the  soul  that  look  out  into  the  five 
essential  provinces  of  human  learning  —  arithmetic,  geography, 
literature,  grammar  and  history.  It  gives  that  initial  survey  of 
the  world  which,  though  it  is  a  very  shallow  one,  is  a  prime 
necessity  for  all  people. 

Elementary  education  is  necessarily  shallow  because  it  gives 
little  chips  of  learning,  little  isolated  facts,  —  disconnected  events. 
The  school  endeavors  to  take  the  next  step  as  soon  as  possible 
and  to  connect  these  facts  and  events  one  with  another  and  get  a 
yiew  of  their  trend.  From  the  fragmentary  facts  to  the  dynamics, 
that  is  to  say,  the  causal  relations  that  connect  facts  and  events 
together  in  the  world,  is  the  educational  order.  The  secondary 
school  improves  on  the  elementary  school  in  this  matter  ;  it  takes 
up  the  five  directions  of  human  learning  with  which  the  elemen- 
tary school  starts  and  goes  on  with  them.  For  arithmetic  it  has 
algebra,  geometry  and  perhaps  trigonometry.  It  takes  up  the 
elements  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  or  physics.  It  is 
the  higher  education  that  takes  up  the  branches  of  human  learn- 
ing comparatively,  studying  each  branch  in  the  light  of  all  the 
others.  The  p)ofessor  in  the  college  is  conscious  of  what  is 
^^good  form"  in  education  and  does  not  teach  his  branch  as 
though  it  were  a  hobby.     If  the  entrance  upon  college  is  post- 

>  This  address  was  given  In  Philadelphia  last  November. 
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poned  too  long  and  the  time  which  was  formerly  devoted  to 
freshman  and  sophomore  work  in  the  college  given  to  the  sec- 
ondary school  some  injury  comes  to  the  pupil.  In  these  two 
years  he  should  have  the  influence  of  the  college. 

Each  kind  of  school  has  a  certain  average  spiritual  tempera- 
ture, as  we  may  call  it.  The  elementary  school  with  its  eight 
years'  course  determines  its  average  temperature  by  the  pupils  of 
the  sixth  grade,  let  us  say.  The  educational  influence  of  associa- 
tion of  a  pupil  with  his  fellows  is  a  very  important  matter.  The- 
pupils  pass  from  the  highest  class  in  the  elementary  school  to  the 
secondary  school  and  receive  the  educative  influence  of  a  new^ 
atmosphere.  Instead  of  meeting  every  day  masses  of  pupils 
studying  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy, they  come  into  contact  with  students  who  are  dealing  with 
algebra,  geometiy,  physical  geography,  Latin  and  German,  chem- 
istry, general  history  and  other  branches  belonging  to  a  different 
order  from  the  surface  studies  which  they  have  hitherto  pursued. 

These  secondary  studies  deal  with  dynamics  or  the  causal  rela- 
tions which  determine  the  form  of  what  they  have  been  studying 
in  the  elementary  school.  This  is  a  most  excellent  influence  for 
four  years  more  of  work,  including  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  years.  Four  years  of  work  on  these 
dynamical  studies  taken  at  this  important  epoch  of  life  develops 
the  student's  mind  to  a  point  where  it  is  all  important  .that  he 
shall  change  the  spirit  and  method  of  his  work  and  begin  to  study 
in  a  comparative  manner,  learning  to  see  each  of  the  five  branchea 
of  human  learning  in  the  light  of  the  whole.  He  should  enter 
the  college  and  train  his  judgment.  The  consensus  of  the  learned 
world  has  its  opinion  as  to  what  is  "good  form"  in  science, 
mathematics,  literature,  philology  and  history.  This  more  impor- 
tant part  of  his  education  cannot  be  taught  in  the  secondary 
school  to  good  advantage.  It  would  waste  the  time  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  teacher  and  would  tend  to  give  the  secondary 
school  an  atmosphere  not  adapted  to  pupils  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen years  of  age.>  The  student  of  eighteen  years  needs  the  col- 
lege atmosphere.  He  must  not  become  an  intellectual  crank ;  ho 
must  not  permit  himself  to  be  turned  aside  by  a  mere  hobby. 
There  is  no  corrective  to  be  compared  in  its  value  with  that 
which  the  college  gives  in  eradicating  what  is  called  sophomorisro^ 
pedantry  or  learned  folly, — a  disease  which  attacks  nearly  all 
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43elf-inad6  men.    Such  self-made  men  are  often  men  who  do  not 
possess  ideas,  but  ideas  possess  them. 

In  the  olden  time,  a  generation  ago,  when  the  college  received 
the  student  a  year  or  two  earlier  in  its  course  of  study  than  it 
does  now,  its  work  had  substantially  the  same  character  that  it 
now  Las.  It  gave  the  pupil  his  view  of  the  world.  It  is  true 
that  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  have  some 
view  of  the  world  presented  to  them  by  their  parents,  and 
especially  by  their  church,  but  those  views  are  given  to  them 
without  meditation.  The  pupil  does  not  think  out  the  results 
nor  see  their  grounds ;  nor  does  he  apply  that  view  of  the  world 
as  a  measuring-rod  to  the  branches  of  knowledge ;  he  does  not 
^rasp  the  thought  which  underlies  the  theology,  for  that  is  the 
work  of  philosophy. 

In  the  college  the  pupil  has  the  thought  of  his  civilization 
presented  to  him  as  a  practical  guiding  principle.  He  meets  it  in 
■every  recitation-room  and  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  institu- 
tion. He  finds  himself  in  association  with  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents all  occupied  upon  this  work  of  learning  the  regulative 
principles  of  human  conduct  and  of  the  world  of  knowledge. 
The  lawyer  after  working  years  and  years  over  law  gets  to  have 
what  is  called  a  ^^  legal  mind,"  so  that  he  sees  at  a  glance  almost 
intuitively  what  the  law  would  be  in  a  new  case.  So  in  the  four 
years  of  college  undergraduate  life,  the  student  gets  a  habit  of 
mind  which  enables  him  to  decide  immediately  any  phase  of  the 
problems  of  life.  He  has  a  lyinger  which  leads  him  to  inquire 
constantly  :  how  does  this  question  before  me  look  in  the  light  of 
the  whole  of  human  learning  ?  What  is  the  "  good  form  "  which 
the  consensus  of  the  scholars  of  the  world  has  fixed  ?  He  learns 
at  once  to  suspect  all  mere  isms  and  one-sided  tendencies  like 
socialism  and  anarchy  and  anything  that  has  the  form  of  a  uni- 
veraal  panacea.  Wisdom  of  the  race  begins  to  form  a  conscious 
element  of  his  life. 

This  college  atmosphere  is  of  immense  importance  and  it  ought 
to  be  begun  a  year  earlier  in  our  educational  system.  There 
must  be  an  authoritative  attitude  in  the  secondary  school  and  in 
the  elementary  school.  The  student  has  not  developed  suf- 
ficiently his  knowledge  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  a  rational 
view  of  the  world.  The  college  has  this  great  function  to  per- 
form that  it  carries  the  pupil  over  from  blind  authority  towards 
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rational  insight.  But  there  is  a  second  part  to  higher  education^ 
namely,  the  post-graduate  instruction,  which  should  follow  it* 
This  should  have  a  distinctive  atmosphere  of  its  own  just  as  much 
as  the  elementary  or  secondary  or  academic  course  of  the  college* 
It  is  the  place  for  complete  specialization.  Tlie  student  shall  tak& 
up  the  line  of  original  investigation.  Laboratory  or  seminary 
work  comes  in  the  place  of  lectures  and  recitations.  Higher 
education  in  America  has  arrived  at  this  point  after  much 
groping. 

Thirty  years  ago  colleges  contended  that  the  standard  for 
admission  must  be  raised,  and  it  was  raised.  If  the  specializa- 
tion of  the  post-graduate  work  could  have  been  organized  at  that 
time,  in  my  opinion  this  advance  in  the  standard  of  admission  to 
the  college  would  not  have  occurred.  It  was  not  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  although  it  has  led  to  the  true  solution. 
Three  or  four  years  of  work  dominated  by  the  college  principle 
of  giving  a  view  of  the  world  to  the  student  is  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  The  student  has  attained  to  some  balance  of  mind  and 
some  maturity  of  judgment.  He  should  now  take  up  his  special 
lines  of  study,  dividing  and  sub-dividing  until  he  finds  a  province 
which  he  can  master. 

The  higher  education,  as  a  whole  will,  according  to  this  plan^. 
get  six  years  instead  of  four,  as  formerly ;  but  the  directors  of 
higher  education  are  painfully  aware  that  with  an  increase  in  the 
work  of  the  secondary  school  and  then  three  years '  work  more  in 
the  post-graduate,  we  demand  of  ^e  student  five  years  more- 
work  than  was  required  thirty  years  ago.  The  deduction  of  a 
year  will  be  a  material  gain.  The  professors  who  taught  the  sen- 
iors a  generation  ago  used  to  say,  '^  If  we  only  could  retain  these 
pupils  a  year  longer,  how  much  we  could  do  for  them."  But 
they  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  old  college  methods 
could  benefit  the  students  if  continued  a  year  longer.  The  stu- 
dents had  completed  that  part  of  their  course  of  study  well 
enough  and  what  they  needed  next  was  specialization  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

I  believe  heartily,  as  I  have  shown,  in  the  old  college  course  of 
three  or  four  years  of  study  in  what  were  called  "  disciplinary 
studies."     They  gave  the  young  man  poise  and  an  ability  to 
receive  a  new  idea  without  being   entirely   overthrown   by  it. 
They  buttressed  his   mind  by  a  variety  of  studies,  —  a  varietjr 
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which  was  brought  into  unity  and  harmony  by  the  principle  of 
our  civilization.  But  it  is  equally  important  that  the  post-gradu- 
ate course  of  teaching  methods  of  original  investigation  should  be 
made  accessible  to  all  students  of  higher  education. 

The  laboratories  and  seminaries  of  this  post-graduate  course 
may  and  do  take  up  the  practical  problems  of  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. Such  institutions  are  capable  of  immense  benefit  in  sociology 
and  politics,  to  say  nothing  of  the  problems  of  practical  life,  rural 
and  urban.  The  entire  civil  service  of  the  United  States  should 
find  employment  for  experts  armed  with  methods  of  original 
investigation  and  with  the  readiness  and  daring  to  undertake  the 
solution  of  problems  which  offer  themselves  perpetually  in  our 
civil  life.  The  town  council,  the  board  of  public  works,  the  vari- 
ous directive  powers  which  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state  and 
municipality  are  in  constant  need  of  light,  and  the  student  of  the 
post-grraduate  department  of  the  university  is  the  element  needed 
to  furnish  by  his  special  stiidies  the  aggregate  result  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world  in  solving  these  practical  and  theoretical  prob- 
lems. In  a  country  studying  ever  new  political  questions  and 
questions  in  sociology  the  student  who  obtains  his  doctor's 
degree  from  the  post-graduate  course  can  apply  his  knowledge  and 
apply  it  rationally  without  losing  his  head.  I  believe  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  with  its  course  of  eight  years ;  I  believe  in  a  sec- 
ondary school  with  its  course  of  four  years ;  I  have  the  strongest 
conviction  that  the  old  college  couree  of  four  years  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  the  five  branches  of  human  learning  in  the  light  of  our 
civilization  is  indispensable  and  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  it. 

The  second  part  to  higher  education  such  as  is  coming  to  exist 
in  this  country  which  takes  the  student  with  a  B.  A.  degree  and 
makes  of  him  a  specialist  is  so  important  that  a  full  provision 
should  be  made  for  this  course  in  every  one  of  the  larger  colleges 
and  universities.  The  endowments  of  wealthy  men  and  the 
appropriations  of  state  governments  should  go  in  this  direction 
until  there  are  fellowships  enough  to  support  in  a  comfortable 
manner  all  post-graduate  students  who  have  ambition  to  complete 
their  higher  education. 
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EARNESTNESS   AS  AN  ELEMENT   OF   SUCCESS 

IN  TEACHING. 

An  address  to  certain  Kormal  School  pupils. 

RAT  GBBENE  HITLING.  D.  8c., 
JStadmoMUt  EngUth  High  School,  Cambridge, 

A  LEADING  Boston  clergyman  once  remarked  that  most 
teachers  whom  he  had  met  were  men  and  women  of  low 
intensity.  I  wonder  if  this  criticism  is  a  just  one.  And,  further, 
I  wonder  if  it  makes  any  difference  whether  teachers  are  or  are  not 
interne.  These  questions,  or  rather  the  course  of  thought  which 
they  suggest,  will  constitute  the  message  I  have  for  you  to-day. 

In  business  life  we  all  acknowledge  that  "  push  "  and  energy 
are  marked  qualifications  of  successful  men.  Next  to  character 
and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  they  are  the  qualities  which 
seem  most  indispensable.  A  lazy  merchant,  a  railroad  president 
who  is  absent-minded,  a  bank  official  who  fails  to  have  .his  eyes 
open  —  these  are  soon  sent  to  the  rear.  The  professions  are 
equally  exigent  in  their  demands.  It  is  the  "  smart "  lawyer  who 
has  the  most  clients,  the  vivacious  preacher  and  energetic  pastor 
whose  congregation  increases,  and  the  untiring  physician  whose 
practice  gains  most  rapidly.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  success- 
ful teacher  be  marked  by  intensity  ?•  Because  she  has  to  do  with 
children  rather  than  men?  That  is,  indeed,  a  reason  why  she 
may  spare  herself  some  elements  of  preparation  that  business  and 
the  learned  professions  inexorably  demand.  Says  D'Arcy  Thomp- 
son, in  his  Day  Dreams,  "  The  lawyer's  wits  are  sharpened,  and 
his  moral  sense  not  seldom  blunted,  by  a  life-long  familiarity  with 
ignorance,  chicanery  and  crime.  The  physician,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  more  beneficent  craft,  is  saddened  continually  by  the  specta- 
cle of  human  weakness  and  human  pain."  It.  might  be  added 
that  modern  mercantile  life  is  often  a  struggle  among  fierce  com- 
petitors, with  whom  the  end  to  be  gained  is  the  only  justification 
—  if  it  be  a  justification — of  the  means  employed.  Therefore 
men  and  women  in  these  departments  of  life  must  gain  experi- 
ence in  many  fields  neither  fragrant  nor  delightsome  to  the  eye. 
The  most  of  these  necessities  the  teacher  is  happily  spared.  She 
need  not  pry  into  the  noisome  and  pestilential;  she  need  not 
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wade  aD^le  deep  in  mire,  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  leading  and 
saving  children.  To  be  sure,  she  must  learn  to  read  human 
nature,  but  it  is  child  nature, —  the  least  depraved  of  all  the 
Protean  forms  our  humanity  can  assume,  the  most  like  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

But  if  the  lines  of  the  teacher  are  thus  cast  in  pleasant  places, 
may  she,  with  Tennyson,  say, 

'*  I  built  my  soul  a  lordly  pleasure-bouse, 
Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell "  ? 

No.  The  only  pleasure-house  which  can  give  genuine  and  en- 
during ease  is  that  which  is  built  by  earnest  achievement  in  the 
service  of  others.  Moreover  the  very  presence  of  these  child-com- 
panions it  is,  which  calls  for  energy,  lest  the  rare  opportunity  of 
the  present  fade  away  unused.  Let  us  agree,  then,  that  the 
teacher  must  not  be  a  person  of  low  intensity, —  must  not  dis- 
pense with  earnestness.  If  our  clergyman  friend  was  right  in 
his  estimate  of  the  fibre  of  the  teachers  of  his  acquaintance,  he 
must  have  fallen  into  the  company  of  teachers  who  might  prop- 
erly be  relegated  to  the  rear. 

What  directions  should  our  earnestness  take?  This  is  a  fair 
question,  nay  even  a  necessary  question.  For  only  one  step  above 
mis-directed  energy,  whose  outcome  is  positive  harm,  is  un-di- 
rected  energy,  the  result  of  which  —  if  anything  at  all  —  is  quite 
as  likely  to  be  injury  as  help.  In  what  respect  should  we  be 
energetic,  then,  if  we  would  be  good  teachers  ? 

First,  I  think,  we  should  make  an  earnest  study  of  children. 
These  are  the  material  in  which  we  work,  as  the  sculptor  in  his 
clay  and  marble,  the  carver  on  his  box-wood  or  well  seasoned  oak. 
We,  like  them,  must  come  to  know  how  the  grain  runs,  where 
the  flaws  are,  and  in  what  direction  season-cracks  and  breakage 
from  strain  are  to  be  expected.  But,  you  will  say,  all  box-wood 
is  alike,  all  marble  has  similar  qualities,  but  children, —  there  are 
no  two  of  them  alike.  Soft,  my  friend.  You  are  right  and  you 
are  wrong.  It  is  true  that  there  are  in  young  minds  a  variety 
and  complexity  that  tree  and  stone  cannot  typify,  and  thank  God 
for  the  truth!  But  all  the  more  reason  in  that  for  close  study  of 
each  child  by  his  teacher,  for  it  is  only  by  earnest  study  that  a 
man  or  woman  can  fathom  a  child's  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  also  true  that  amid  all  this  variety  there  exists  a  remarkable 
unity.     The  respects  in  which  children  agree  are  more  numerous 
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and  important  than  those  in  which  they  differ.  There  is  in  every 
one  that  mysterious  will  which  is  the  prerogative  of  humanity. 
Each  has  his  rudimentary  emotional  nature,  partially  and  un- 
equally developed,  yearning  for  gratification  and  sadly  needing^ 
wise  direction.  In  each  the  powers  of  intellect  in  germ  and  in 
partial  activity  are  waiting  for  the  right  stimulus  and  the  right 
food  by  which  to  unfold,  as  the  mighty  oak  from  the  trodden 
acorn.  Each  has  a  body  to  be  trained  to  health  and  grace  and 
vigorous  action.  Each  too, —  let  us  not  forget  it  in  our  school 
rooms  —  has  a  moral  nature  and  a  soul  to  be  disciplined  for  this 
life  and  the  next.  And  upon  all  these  aspects  of  child-nature,  we 
teachers  must  turn  our  telescopic  and  microscopic  lenses.  Nor  is 
there  any  study  which  yields  a  richer  store  of  knowledge. 

I  do  not  allude  now  to  the  psychology  which  comes  in  books. 
That  has  its  value  and  should  not  be  neglected.  But  it  is  from 
flesh  and  blood  children  that  your  knowledge  should  be  drawn. 
Nothing  but  intelligent,  earnest  experience  with  children  givea 
the  ^^  knack  "  of  dealing  with  them  to  their  highest  advantage. 

Next,  I  would  have  young  teachers  become  very  earnest  in 
learning  methods, —  methods  of  instruction,  methods  of  organiza- 
tion, methods  of  government,  methods  of  dealing  with  parents. 
We  hear  much  said  and  see  much  written  about  the  principles  of 
education.  Such  principles  exist,  and  though  authorities  differ^ 
one  can  come  to  apprehend  some  of  them.  It  is,  however,  when 
beheld  in  action,  interpreted  by  some  method  of  application,  that 
these  principles  become  realities  to  most  of  us.  So  we  shall  get 
at  the  principle  through  the  method,  just  as  beneath  the  method 
we  should  search  for  the  principle.  In  finding  out  in  a  practical 
way  how  to  teach  a  given  subject,  books  and  periodicals  are  help- 
ful, instruction  in  the  normal  school  is  very  valuable,  but  practice 
in  a  good  training  school  is  the  most  serviceable  means, —  if  an 
outsider  may  venture  to  judge  from  observation.  For  one  like 
myself,  who  entered  teaching  with  no  normal  instruction,  and 
without  anything  like  the  discipline  of  a  training  school,  there 
appears  to  be  but  one  way  of  supplementing  one's  reading  and 
study  —  that  is,  to  visit  schools. 

But  in  what  spirit  shall  this  reading,  this  attendance  on  normal 
school,  this  visiting  of  good  schools,  this  learning  of  methods  in 
any  way, — in  what  spirit,  I  say,  shall  it  be  done?  It  proves 
fruitful  only  when  earnestly  done.     The  attention  must  be  vigor- 
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ous  and  prolonged.  The  memory  and  notebook  must  receive  and 
bear  away  what  the  attention  has  secured ;  and  the  ideas  thu& 
caught  must  be  put  into  practice  or  they  are  exceedingly  fugitive* 
Visiting  that  begins  and  ends  in  indifference  leaves  the  caller 
little  better  equipped  than  before  the  visits  Dawdling  at  the 
normal  school  is  quite  as  profitless  as  dawdling  elsewhere.  The 
learner  who  would  be  well  armed  for  the  warfare  of  the  school- 
room must  be  alert  in  selecting  her  weapons, —  rejecting  Saul's^ 
armor  when  it  fails  to  fit  her,  and  choosing  her  five  smooth  stonea 
while  she  is  crossing  the  brook.  It  is  no  time  to  be  exchanging^ 
the  spear  for  the  sling,  when  Goliath  is  striding  toward  her. 

Again,  earnestness  should  be  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the- 
teacher  before  her  class. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  suitable  point  at  which  to  make  a  distinction 
in  the  use  of  terms  and  to  inquire  what  we  really  mean  by  ear- 
nestness. In  the  first  place  it  is  not  nervousness,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not  necessarily  hasty  movement,  hurried 
change,  rapid  utterance  and  shrill,  staccato  speech.  These  sug- 
gest a  weakness  of  nerve,  an  excitability  of  mental  condition,, 
which  are  incompatible  with  genuine  earnestness.  What  I  mean 
is  vigorous  and  wisely  directed  thought,  emotion,  action.  It  is- 
the  projecting  of  one's  soul  upon  the  material  on  which  one  works. 

In  the  class-room,  then,  the  earnest  teacher  will  be  full  of  her 
special  work  for  the  hour.  .  She  will  in  advance  make  due  pre- 
paration for  it,  deciding,  if  it  be  not  decided  for  her  already,  what 
subject  shall  be  presented  (and  to  what  extent).  She  will  con- 
sider what  preparation  for  it  the  children  have  previously  had^ 
and  determine  how  to  piece  an  the  new  to  the  old  information.. 
That  is,  how,  in  this  particular  case,  to  proceed  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  She  will  imagine  her  little  flock  before  her  and 
plan  how  to  illustrate  the  point  so  as  to  bring  it  definitely  to  their 
attention ;  then  how  to  lead  them  to  a  fuller  comprehension  of  it; 
then  how  she  shall  set  them  to  expressing  the  truth  which  they 
have  tried  to  learn  ;  and  last  how  she  shall  secure  its  repetitioi^ 
until  even  dull  and  doubting  Thomas  has  it  planted  in  his  mind 
and  memory  to  stay.  All  this  in  advance,  mind  you,  if  the- 
teacher  is  wise.  Now  when  recitations  or  the  teaching  period 
has  come,  she  is  conscious  of  a  readiness  that  is  born  of  that  hour 
of  preparation.  She  can  put  her  whole  strength  on  the  emergen- 
cies of  the  present,  without  worrying  about  what  is  to  be  done* 
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next.  She  watches  the  faces  to  see  who  have  the  flash  of  under- 
■standing,  and  who  shed  the  new  lesson  as  the  duck's  back  sheds 
the  shower.  She  can  try  plan  after  plan  from  her  store  pre- 
arranged. Nor  will  she  lose  her  hold  upon  the  room  meanwhile. 
She  will  be  vigilant  to  correct  errors,  resolute  in  quelling  disorder^ 
-determine^l  and  prudent  in  meeting  opposition.  The  earnest  pre- 
paration combined  with  earnest  action  in  the  school-room,  goes 
far  to  create  that  atmosphere  about  the  scholars  and  that  tone  of 
the  school-room  which  we  deem  indications  of  real  success  in 
teaching. 

Still  again,  the  teacher  must  be  earnest  not  only  with  her  pupils, 
but  quite  as  much  with  herself.  It  is  90  easy  to  fall  into  ruts,  so  easy 
to  stagnate,  that  multitudes  fail  for  lack  of  well  sustained  effort  at 
self-improvement.  Th^re  are  few  more  melancholy  things  about 
my  own  work  than  to  see,  as  I  sometimes  do,  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  working  and  growing  finely  under  the  stimulus  of 
<5lasses  and  teachers,  sink  away  into  negative  lives  —  intellectually 
speaking  —  content  to  absorb  what  new  truth  comes  near  them, 
—  gathering  carbon  from  the  atmosphere  if  the  sun  be  shining — 
but  seldom  searching  for  mental  food,  or  seeking  to  impart  what 
they  have  to  others  still  more  needy.  Craving  amusement,  they 
too  often  rush  with  the  crowd  to  that  which  dulls  their  mental 
Tision  and  weakens  their  appreciation  of  the  good,  the  true  and 
the  elevated.  And  can  we  not  say  of  some  teachers,  that  their 
intellectual  stature  has,  like  their  physical  height,  ceased  to  in- 
<srease  with  their  years  ?  The  ablest  teacher  is  she  who  is  ever  a 
learner.  One  must  ever  know  more  than  she  teaches,  if  she 
would  teach  even  a  little  with  satisfaction  to  herself  or  to  others. 
We  in  this  age  must  move  forward  intellectually  or  we  are  lost. 
As  with  one  in  a  quicksand,  even  to  stand  still  is  to  sink. 

So  when  the  young  teacher  has  found  her  aptitudes,  she  ought 
in  self  defence  to  cultivate  them  and  not  allow  herself  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  exigencies  of  dress  or  social  duties,  to  the  exclusion 
of  genuine  culture  of  her  mind.  I  think  it  would  do  us  all  good 
to  catch  at  times  something  of  the  spirit  of  Chaucer's  Clerk  of 
Oxenford : 

'*  For  him  was  lever  han  at  his  beddes  hed 
A  twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  or  red, 
Of  Anstotle,  and  his  philosophie, 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fithel,  or  gay  Sautrie." 
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Now  I  mtiBt  make  a  suggestion  in  another  diiection.  If  I 
seemed  to  speak  slightingly  a  moment  ago  of  dress  and  social 
duties,  it  was  only  by  comparison.  For  I  wish  in  the  same  breath 
to  urge  apon  you  the  development,  in  right  ways  and  in  doe  pro* 
portion,  of  the  social  aspect  of  your  lives.  A  good  teacher  ought 
to  be  a  good  sister,  a  helpful  daughter,  a  brightener  of  the  dull- 
ness that  creeps  upon  the  aged  grandmother,  dimming  the  eye 
and  closing  the  ear,  and  paralyzing  the  hand.  In  her  home  life,, 
she  should  show  an  earnestly  devoted  spirit.  And  amid  her 
^^  lovely  companions  of  like  age  "  (to  quote  a  phrase  of  Homer*8> 
where  one  ever  finds  the  sweetest  recreation  and  richest  enjoy- 
ment, the  teacher  should  not  be  a  prig  or  a  silent  Sphinx.  She 
should  open  her  heart  to  let  the  sunlight  of  good  companionship 
in,  following  or  leading  as  need  Or  inclination  and  judgment  sug- 
gest. Only  she,  of  all  workers,  must  not  keep  aloof  from  hu- 
mankind. Companionship  with  children,  delightful  as  are  some 
of  its  features,  has  its  narrowing  tendencies.  Dealing  with  in- 
ferior minds,  we  are  ever  tending  to  accommodate  our  own  minds 
to  them.     So  the  teacher's  intellect  becomes  in  a  sense, 

»*  Subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand." 

Now  the  corrective  for  this  is  association  with  men  and  women 
on  the  best  terms  we  can  make.  It  will  do  us  good  sometimes  — 
out  of  the  school-room  —  to  be  opposed,  to  defend  ourselves  with 
arguments  that  convince  "  grown  folks,"  to  look  upon  life  with 
the  view  of  men  and  women,  as  well  as  through  the  eyes  of  our 
children.  For  the  most  of  us  need  broadening  in  mind  and  heart 
alike. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  leads  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Our  dealings  must  be  in  some  measure  with  the  parents  of 
our  pupils.  If  we  approach  them  with  the  same  attitude  as  we 
do  their  children,  we  shall  commonly  meet  with  utter  discomfort- 
ure.  They  will  not  recognize  our  fancied  superiority  and  right 
to  command.  They  will  assert  rights  of  their  own  and  very 
inconvenient  ones  at  times.  To  secure  her  object,  the  teacher 
must  learn  to  read  adult  nature,  as  well  as  child-life,  and  must 
adapt  her  methods  to  the  individual  in  hand.  Now  to  learn  men 
and  women,  we  must  mingle  with  them  and  measure  ourselves 
among  them. 
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For  several  reasons,  then,  young  ladies  who  teach  will  do  well 
to  make  themselves  felt  with  earnestness  in  the  social  life  outside 
the  school  circle.  The  church  and  Sunday  school  will  need,  and 
should  command,  your  services  in  moderation.  Musical  circles 
should  recognize  your  ability.  In  organized  benevolence  there 
are  paths  waiting  to  be  trodden  by  your  feet.  Remember  always 
to  be  women  as  well  as  school-ma'ams. 

And  last  of  all,  but  greatest  of  all,  let  me  urge  you  to  be 
morally  in  earnest,  in  the  school-room  and  outside  of  it. 

The  school-room  is  a  battle  ground  for  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
—  not  that  these  are  necessarily  antagonistic  to  each  other,  but 
all  alike  are  having  their  personal  conflicts,  like  the  heroes  in  the 
old  epics,  with  their  temptations  from  within  and  from  without. 
Primarily  the  teacher  is  on  the  field  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  but  she  cannot  do  even  that  well  unless 
her  attitude  before  them  is  that  of  one  who  says  to  them,  morally 
as  well  as  intellectually.  ^^  Come  up  higher."  It  is  true  that  not 
a  few  teachers  are  simply  busy  hearing  lessons,  regardless  of  the 
larger  possibilities  in  their  relation  to  the  little  ones  before  them. 
I  venture  to  charge  these  with  a  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  theirs  to 
teach  not  only  addition  and  subtraction,  but  also  industry  and 
regularity.  Language  lessons  are  no  more  indispensable  than 
training  in  obedience,  punctuality  and,  at  proper  times,  silence. 
Shall  drawing  and  singing  be  taught  while  courtesy  with  honesty 
in  word  and  deed  shall  be  left,  like  Topsy,  to  grow,  or  not  grow, 
as  chance  may  decide  ?  Nay,  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  plead 
that  the  "  celestial  virtues,"  faith,  hope  and  charity,  shall  have  a 
place  in  the  school-room,  and  be  exemplified  both  on  the  platform 
and  among  the  desks. 

And  this  work  should  be  carried  on  as  steadily  and  as  vigor- 
ously as  the  intellectual  operations  of  the  school,  yet  not  so  for- 
mally, by  text-book  or  direct  lessons.  It  is  not  by  "  preaching  " 
to  a  roomful,  but  by  singling  out  the  individual  and  applying  the 
needed  word,  that  moral  training  is  made  most  effective.  The 
rifle  is  better  than  the  shot-gun  for  this  sort  of  game.  A  dozen 
words  to  the  right  child  at  the  right  time  by  the  right  teacher  are 
worth  more  than  a  dozen  lay  sermons  from  the  platform.  Here  is 
a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  tact,  and  patience  and  sympathy. 
But  the  harvest  repays  richly  both  the  sower  and  the  reaper. 

In  one  of  the  churches  in  New  York  there  is  a  memorial  win- 
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dow ;  it  represents  a  mother  carrying  her  child,  both  enfeebled  by 
hunger  and  thirst.  But  now  after  their  weary  journey,  a  foun- 
tain of  water  is  seen.  The  mother  lifts  up  the  child  and  pointing 
says :  See  there  the  water ;  have  courage  ;  it  is  near.  The  child 
raises  its  head  and  is  filled  with  hope  and  animation. 

Here  is  the  picture,  not  alone  of  Hagar  and  the  young  Ishmael, 
but  with  equal  truth,  of  the  ideal  teacher  of  children  and  youth. 
Such  an  one  will  have  for  her  main  purpose  to  raise  her  pupils  to 
higher  levels  of  thought  and  action.  Knowing  the  hidden  foun- 
tains of  knowledge  and  truth,  she  will  not  be  satisfied  till  she 
guides  her  charges  thither  and  beholds  them  there  quenching 
their  thirst. 

But  there  is  one  more  phase  of  this  thought.  It  is  eminently 
true  that  moral  traits  cannot  long  be  inculcated  by  any  save  those 
who  themselves  are  living  under  their  inspiration.  Can  the 
teacher  who  is  partial  to  her  favorites  develop  in  her  pupils  a 
willingness  to  be  just?  Can  one  whose  temper  flashes  out  in 
cross  and  angry  rebukes,  inspire  the  spirit  of  love  ?  ^^'Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  "  Nay,  not  so.  It  is 
personal  character  —  a  heart  void  of  offense  before  God  and  man, 
that  becomes  the  philosopher's  stone  by  which  the  base  metal  in 
these  boys  and  girls  is  changed,  insensibly  and  by  heavenly 
alchemy,  into  the  pure  gold  of  noble  character. 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  live  earnest  moral  lives  out  of  the 
school  if  we  would  have  power  within  its  walls  to  win  the  highest 
success.  Besides  the  preparation  for  our  daily  lessons  in  number 
and  form,  there  must  be  a  preparation  of  soul,  or  our  work  will 
lack  its  brightest  crown. 
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ALPINE  SILENCE. 

PROF.  FRAKELIN  B.  SAWVEL,  GRESXYILLB,  PA. 

O  the  busy  world  of  rush  and  noise  there  is  always  a  great, 
deep,  impenetrable  background  of  silence.  An  everywhere- 
touching  yet  boundless  region,  where  sound  seems  to  hesitate  in 
the  starting, — 

'^  Like  a  note  that  stoops  in  its  flight  and  droops. 
And  clings  for  awhile  to  the  ground ; 
Then  trembles  and  wakes  from  its  trance  and  breaks 
Into  passion  and  glory  of  sound." 

Silence  is  usually  impressive ;  sometimes  sweetly,  buoyantly  so, 
and  othertimes  sadly,  depressingly  so.  The  breezy  morning  lulls 
into  quiet  noon  and  again  stirs  into  zephyred  evening  —  a  billowy, 
rocking,  lapsing  and  swelling,  ever  and  anon,  like  the  rhythm  of 
life  with  its  sound  and  silence,  its  shadow  and  sunshine.  There 
is  silence  when  the  senses  are  shut  up  within,  or  completely 
absorbed  in  thought  too  deep  for  utterance ;  and  again  when  the 
senses,  eyes  and  ears,  are  open  and  alert,  with  no  excitant  for  the 
nerves,  as  the  silence  of  mere  presence,  the  expanded  sky, 
the  still  forest,  the  calm  sea. 

It  is  not  the  outward  sound  itself,  but  the  breathless  agitation 
within,  following  sweet  music  that  is  the  true  joy  of  the  spirit, 
the  real  sunshine  of  the  soul.  There  are  moments  of  awful 
ecstacy  and  beating  joy  when  heart-throbs  spin  experience  into 
threads  ;  but  silence  it  is  that  weaves  them  into  the  web  of  life. 

We  all  have  watched  an  early  winter  snow-fall  when  the  atmos- 
phere was  laden  to  whiteness  and  overflowing  with  fleecy,  fat, 
luscious  flakes  sliding  lazily  and  ponderously  down  the  air.  We 
strained  the  ear  perhaps  to  catch  a  sound  of  the  falling,  all  the 
while  the  heart  expanding  with  feelings  akin  to  sympathy — the 
sympathy  of  fellowship  and  community  with  Nature  —  a  rever- 
ent, admiring  sympathy  broad  as  the  air-fields  whence  snow  comes 
and  chaste  as  the  silvery  flakes. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Alpine  silence  ?  Silence  has  mean- 
ing by  contrast  only,  and  without  sound  it  would  be  only  a  nameless 
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condition.  Besides  the  mind  seeks  relief  in  opposites,  and  the 
stillness  of  solitary  confinement,  where  there  are  — 

*     *     *     "No  stars,  —  no  earth,  —  no  time, 

No  check,  —  no  change,  —  no  good,  —  no  crime,  — 

But  silence  and  a  stirless  breath," — 

tends  to  produce  hallucinations  of  sound.  While  noise  and  sound 
usually  destroy  or  interrupt  silence,  there  are  voices  that  seem 
only  to  make  it  more  noticable,  more  intense,  more  beautiful ;  as 
the  sigh  of  grief,  or  the  whistle  of  the  winter  night-wind  as  it  rises 
into  a  plaintive  ^olian  song  and  fades  away  into  a  crying  moan, 
symbol  alike  of  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  anguish.  Sadness  is  akin 
to  silence,  for  it  is  awakened  not  by  mere  lack  of  sound,  but  by  the 
lack  of  something  that  we  deem  requisite  to  our  comfort,  safety, 
prosperity  or  happiness,  the  lack  of  something  requisite  to  the 
completeness  of  being.  Also  silence  is  likely  to  induce  loneli- 
ness, which  too,  is  a  feeling  of  isolation,  disconnection  from  one's 
environment  or  a  want  of  contact  with  the  active,  sentient  world 
about  us.  Hence  the  drear  lonesomeness  of  a  rainy  day,  a 
deserted  house  and  the  midnight  gloom  and  quiet :  or  the  lost- 
like  loneliness  of  the  calm  sea  and  the  trackless,  voiceless  mount- 
ain. How  much  deeper  seem  the  realities  of  life  under  the 
inspiration  of  silence !  How  much  more  our  thoughts  accuse 
and  excuse  us,  or  lift  our  hopes  and  stimulate  our  purposes  I 

During  a  moonlight  car-journey  from  Basle  to  Lucerne,  I  had 
snatches  of  the  deep  silence  that  broods  over  the  Jura  Mountain 
peaks ;  but  my  first  real  experience  and  relish  of  Alpine  silence 
was  on  the  top  of  Righi  Mountain. 

The  Righi  rises  rapidly  out  of  Lake  Lucerne  toward  the  east. 
In  4.34  miles  slant  height  it  attains  the  height  of  4471  feet  and 
then  breaks  off  perpendicularly.  Down,  down  4374  feet  verti- 
cally below  slept  Lake  Zug  that  morning,  placid  and  motionless. 
A  narrow  plain  stretches  away  from  the  northern  base,  foot-hills 
lower  away  eastward  and  a  mountain  valley  separates  it  on  the 
south  from  the  beautiful  Roseberg,  silent  then  and  echoless.  Iso- 
lated, solitary  Righi  I 

The  area  of  the  summit  does  not  exceed  a  small  garden-spot 
and  except  a  few  lagging  cloud-remnants  above  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, the  sky  was  an  unbroken  dome  of  blue.  I  gained  the  sum- 
mit at  three  o^clock  in  the  morning  and  was  alone  on  the  mount- 
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ain  top  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Quietness  reigned  with  a 
fearful  sense  of  nearness  to  heaven,  bodily  at  least,  and  of  distance 
from  the  living.  It  was  not,  however,  an  oppressive,  lifeless 
stillness ;  rather  a  spirited  calm.  There  was  no  gurgle  of  mount- 
ain rills,  no  deep,  hushed,  distant  roar.  Only  the  rustle  of  wak- 
ing nature  —  that  stillness  which  is  the  voice  of  immensity.  A 
stream  of  tourists  comes  up  the  slope  and  crest  and  out  of  inns 
till  several  hundred  form  in  eager  lines  and  groups  along  the 
dizzy  height.  An  hour  is  quickly  gone  and  fan-shaped  twilight 
has  broadened  into  dawn.  Talking  first  softens  to  whispers  and 
then  ceases  altogether.  A  yellow  band  appears  above  the  cortege 
of  waiting  clouds  which  are  now  flushed  and  overflowing  with 
crimson,  while  the  margins  of  the  widening  rift  are  beaded  and 
flecked  with  gold  and  purple  fading  into  silvery,  flakey  whiteness. 
£ven  Silence  holds  her  breath  as  the  cloud-wings  rise  melting 
over  the  gateway  of  the  morning  and  amid  the  breathless  still- 
ness and  peering,  pulseless  gaze  of  that  eager  multitude,  forth 
into  the  deep,  serene  sky*meadows  beyond  steps  the  King  of  Day. 
A  sea  of  liquid  light  pours  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of 
snow-field  and  mountain  peaks,  barren  slopes  and  sleeping  glac- 
iers, and  breaks  around  the  horizon  for  three  hundred  miles. 
Thirteen  crystal  lakes  in  view,  flash  and  sparkle  at  the  touch  of 
his  ray  and  a  score  of  towns  and  villages  awake  at  the  kiss  of  his 
beam.  It  is  sunrise  I  An  ^^  Ah ! "  of  indescribable  ecstasy  went 
up  from  every  heart  and  lip  to  break  the  transfixed  gaze  and 
bated  breath. 

It  was  sunrise  on  the  Righi ! 

To  feel  shut  out  from  the  noise  of  everyday  life  and  the  din  of 
ordinary  toil  is  in  itself  soothing  and  restful ;  but  to  mingle  with 
the  clouds  and  the  stars,  to  commune  with  the  vaulted  deep  of 
opaline  blue  and  with  Nature  in  her  quietude ;  to  ramble  or  sit 
and  muse  alone  among  ^'  Rembrant-looking  hemlocks  and  melan- 
choly pines,"  and  to  inhale  to  satiation  the  crisp,  pure  Alpine  air, 
snow-washed  and  sweetened  with  sunshine,  —  overawes  one  into 
silent  delight  and  speechless  adoration. 

I  am  quite  sure  I  may  be  thought  open  to  the  charge  of  senti-' 
ment.  But  if  forced  to  defend  the  exquisite  charm  of  Alpine 
scenery  and  the  impressive  beauty  of  Alpine  silence,  I  have 
already  decided  to  choose  the  arena  of  personal  combat  as  the 
mode  of  vindication.     The  place  and  time  shall  be  on  a  silvery, 
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feathery  mountain  mist  at  sunrise  and  the  weapons  shall  be  a 
sunbeam,  the  odor  of  a  mountain  violet,  a  moan  of  the  wind,  a 
^ew-drop  bearing  a  rainbow  and  the  woodsey  note  of  the  katydid ! 
Have  you  not  wandered  to  the  meadow  or  by  the  margin  of  a 
•dense  wpod  on  cfne  of  those  whip-poor-will  evenings  in  the  early 
June  time,  or  sat  alone  by  the  cricket-disturbed  hearth  of  a  hum- 
ble, sainted  country-»eat  in  the  gloaming  of  an  early  autumn  day ! 
Or  in  one  of  those  few  and  rare  days  in  early  March  —  those  first 
hints  of  spring-time  —  when  the  bark  and  sap-wood  of  fallen  tim- 
ber and  the  turfy  soil  are  saturated  with  melted  snow,  when 
belated  snow  rills  are  noiselessly  flowing,  and  moss-tufts  and  the 
-carpet  of  old  leaves  are  all  succulent  with  water  —  have  you  ever 
Btood  in  the  quiet  evening  when  the  sun  was  ready  to  sink  behind 
the  hills  and  the  balmy,  south-tempered,  forest-odored  air  was  just 
resting  —  not  moving  —  while  the  light  of  the  halting  sun  and 
•clear  sky  spread  down  from  the  west  between  the  leafless  branches 
^nd  the  dark  earth  —  have  you  stood  in  the  evening  calm  at  the 
foot  of  the  gently  rising  sugar-grove  and  looked  up  over  the 
rowed  paira  of  elderwood  spiles  and  the  showers  of  sparkling 
brilliants — drip  !  drip !  drip  I  —  each  drop  a  flashing  diamond  or 
imprisoned  twilight  ?  That  is  not  sentiment !  It  is  only  a  throb- 
bing, human  heart  in  one  end  of  an  old-fadhioned  American  sugar- 
camp  with  the  light  of  heaven  at  the  other  end  I 

There  is  a  certain  smack  in  Alpine  scenery  and  a  nerviness 
even  in  her  silence.  The  sky  is  only  almost  clear  with  just 
enough  clouds  to  fleck  the  solitary  peaks  with  shadow  and  just 
•enough  haze  or  loitering  mist  to  produce  the  most  delightfully 
dreamy  repose.     The  calm  can  be  felt  and  the  restfulness  seen. 

After  journeying  from  Lucerne  over  Briinig  Pass  to  the  noisy 
gorge  of  the  Aar,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Aar  to  Interlacken, 
I  stood  late  one  bright  afternoon  in  July  on  the  green,  flossy 
shore  of  Lake  Brienz.  In  the  clear,  blue  waters  lay  deep  imaged, 
the  turreted,  snow-crowned  Jung  Frau.  Each  icy  peak  was  a 
crystal  spire,  every  rocky  precipice  a  cathedral  porch  and  the 
adjacent  mountain  a  voiceless  campanile. 

Into  that  mirrored  <^  holy  place,''  motionless  in  the  water,  no 
sound  ever  entera.  Silent  as  death,  yet  instinct  with  suggestion 
and  solemn  grandeur  I  The  spirit  of  the  Infinite  seemed  to  rest 
there  and  Thought  —  noiseless,  frlctionless,  eternal  Thought 
dwelt  there  I 
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Not  a  sound,  not  even  the  whisper  of  a  zephyr  marred  the  rich 
enjoyment  of  speechless  tranquility. 

A  modern  romancer  says  that  a  beautiful  silence  follows  a. 
declaration  of  true,  artless,  spotless  love.  It  is  but  the  soul's  self- 
surrender  whether  it  be  love  of  the  gods  or  love  of  the  charmed 
enchantress,  Nature:  —  sylvan  glades,  chaste  skies,  majestic 
mountains,  joy-making  streams  or  a-going  in  the  trees  of  the  hoar 
forest.     And  is  not  silence  mother  to  Nature  ? 

The  green,  clear  waters  of  Lake  Thun,  just  below  Interlacken, 
are  too  life-like  for  silence  —  a  kind  of  sea  of  Boating  green  ver- 
dure all  quivering  with  life  and  energy.  Were  the  sky  green  or 
were  the  earth  instead  of  the  moon  made  of  green  cheese,  would 
there  be  silence  ?  Could  the  spirit  be  lulled  or  charmed  into  per- 
feet  repose  ? 

On  a  crisp,  winter  evening  after  sunset  when  the  stalls  are  all 
closed  for  the  night  and  the  twilight  is  coming  on  out  of  the  west,, 
when  the  blue,  shiny  smoke  is  curling  briskly  from  the  chimney 
tops  —  go  out  to  the  lane  or  field  and  gaze  on  the  winter's  sky 
and  the  thin,  cold,  icy-gray  clouds.  Is  not  restlessness  often 
calmed  into  chromatic  quietness  and  restfulness  by  the  blues  and 
grays  and  old-golds  ? 

Stillness  is  subjective  as  well  as  objective,  and  there  is  mute- 
ness of  color  as  well  as  of  sound. 

From  Thun  to  Berne  and  Lausanne,  golden  fields  of  golden 
grain  were  framed  in  richly  green  meadows  and  strips  of  forest  — 
not  a  nervous  pea-green  or  the  slightly  more  pronounced  vine- 
yard-green of  the  slumbering  sun-basking  Rhine  slopes ;  but  rich,, 
dark  woodland  green.  A  peaceful  tranquillity  hung  over  the 
landscape  —  the  tranquillity  of  prosperity,  fruitful  toil  and  con- 
tented homes. 

Shortly  before  sunset  an  inky-black  cloud  whirled  and  swept 
down  the  side  of  Mt.  Blanc  with  terrific  speed  and  roar,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  churned  the  smooth  surface  of  Lake  Geneva  — 
beautiful,  blue  Geneva  —  into  an  angry  foam.  But  in  an  equally 
short  time  a  calm  followed  with  almost  motionless  air,  hushed 
waves  and  oppressive  stillness.  All  was  fear-chilled  and  beauty- 
charmed  into  silence !  But  out  of  the  glacier-blue  lake  eastward 
against  the  back  of  the  on-going  storm-cloud  rose  a  gorgeously- 
colored  triple  rainbow  with  both  ends  buried  in  the  wave — the 
most  beautifully  magnificent,  eyes  ever  beheld  —  the  silent  pledge 
of  peace  and  good  will. 
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The  town  of  Gluses  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  stage  route  which 
<$rosses  the  mountains  to  Chamouxny,  and  thirty  miles  by  rail 
irom  the  city  of  Calvin  and  Rousseau. 

Well  on  the  way  in  a  downy  flat  on  the  mountain  side,  sleeps 
within  stone  walls  a  modest  Swiss  church-yard  glittering  with 
"white  crosses  from  six  inches  to  as  many  feet  in  height.  The 
mounds  are  thickly  set  in  close,  neat  rows  from  wall  to  wall 
without  division  or  lot  by  families,  as  if  all  were  children  of  a 
•common  Father,  or  as  if  here,  too,  "  They  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,."     A  beautiful  sight!     A  beautiful  thought! 

A  snow-white  cross  gleams  in  the  soft,  quiet  sunshine  above 
«ach  grave  and  the  size  and  height  of  the  cross  seems  propor- 
tioned to  the  age  or  size  of  the  sleeping  one.  But  over  this  sacred 
garden  watches  day  and  night  the  angel  of  affection  and  love, 
waiting  for  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection  to  lift  the  veil  of 
•Silence.  Silence  is  the  pathway  to  where  silence  is  unknown 
save  once  for  ^^  About  the  space  of  half  an  hour." 

As  the  first  shadows  of  evening  began  to  creep  across  the  vallejrs 
and  fall  athwart  the  mountain  slopes,  we  halted  at  the  fated, 
avalanche-swept,  gloom-shrouded  St.  Gervais.  But  there  was 
only  the  suggestion  of  stillness.  Workmen  with  pick  and  shovel 
were  straining  nerve  and  muscle  in  the  fruitless  hope  of  recover- 
ing the  remnant  of  the  two  hundred  precious  souls  that  had  been 
swept  down  at  the  single  swoop  of  the  awful  midnight  avalanche 
•of  July  llth-12th,  just  a  fortnight  before.  At  Chamouxny,  also, 
there  is  too  much  agitation  within  at  the  overawing  majesty  of 
glacier-ribbed,  snow-crowned  Mt.  Blanc  ! 

There  may  be  more  daring  heights  and  depths  or  loftier  soli- 
tary peaks  in  the  Alps  than  between  Chamouxny  and  M artiguy, 
but  I  did  not  see  them ;  and  perhaps  more  impressive  nooks  and 
passes  than  Col-de-le  Forclaus,  storm-sheltered,  sun-warmed,  with 
its  threshold  of  green,  velvety  mountain  meadow.  On  each  side 
the  peaks  rise  steeply  to  several  thousand  feet  with  their  faces 
covered  with  diminishing  hemlock.  Once  up  and  out  on  the 
mountain-side  alone,  not  a  twig  was  bending,  not  a  wood-note 
sounding,  not  a  foot-fall  audible,  nor  a  flakey  cloud  rising  or  fall- 
ing, even  the  sunshine  of  that  bright,  calm  day  was  not  streaming 
•down,  but  only  resting  in  peaceful  serenity  on  the  mountains. 
Added  to  these  were  the  imposing  stillness  of  voiceless  nature,  the 
^wful  quiet  of  pulseless  air  and  the  indescribable  loneliness  of 
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motionless  mountains  and  boundless  skies.  Southward  beyond 
the  valley  from  which  I  ascended  stood  battalions  of  peaks  uni- 
formed in  celestial  snow  and  drawn  up  in  battle  array  against  the 
crystal  sky,  while  six  huge  glaciers  lay  sleeping  in  sight.  It  waa 
not  long  thus  I  But  how  near  the  Infinite  it  seemed !  As  if  the 
muse  had  set  her  throne  on  tjie  summit  on  either  side  of  the  pass- 
to  scatter  betimes  from  her  granite  hand  the  wail  of  the  winds,, 
woodland  incense  and  the  odor  of  wild  thyme, — so  the  whisper- 
ing sighs  of  those  *^  green-robed  senators "  of  the  Alps,  broken 
now  and  then  by  a  soft,  moaning  cry,  flooded  the  soul  and  senses 
alike  with  a  lonely  joy  and  a  penetrating  loneliness  akin  to  sad- 
ness. I  thought  I  heard  one  wee  bird  chirrup  just  one  shorty 
quiet,  little  song  —  a  mere  whiff  of  a  carol  —  and  its  echo,  too, 
rose  and  fell  and  vanished  in  the  arborean  silence.  The  rows  of 
venerable  trees  stood  out  against  the  slopes,  tier  above  tier,  like 
banks  of  great  organ-pipes  in  nature's  thousand-tongued  orches- 
tra. 

The  ever-varying  moan  of  the  wind  is  one  of  nature's  few  key- 
notes which  once  struck,  the  true  mountain  melody  awakes,  and 
each  somber  hemlock  seemed  an  jEolian  harp  that  changed  the 
passing  breeze  into  Ariel-like  music.  The  soft  whisper  and 
^^  Sh  I "  would  start  down  among  the  twig-ends  on  the  ground  and 
ascend  in  space  and  pitch  through  the  branches  for  several 
octaves,  then  descend  by  cadenzas  of  anguish  and  roll  out  a  mel- 
low diapason  and  die  away  among  the  bristling  needle-tongues  of 
foliage. 

The  soughing  of  the  hoary  pines  would  now  and  then  gather 
into  a  low,  sharp,  fife-like  whistle  and  rush  up  the  tapering 
trunks,  higher  and  fainter  till  it  seemed  to  outrun  the  scale  of 
sound  and  taper  up  into  silence. 

But  back  of  these  wind  carols  and  flute-like  fairy  melodies  stood 
impenetrable  silence.  Its  surface  might  be  disturbed  by  the 
storm's  roar,  the  falling  crags  or  descending  avalanche ;  or  a  rip-* 
pie  of  song  might  break  over  it ;  but  it  could  not  be  penetrated.^ 
Silence  had  been  there  from  eld,  and  into  it  every  sound  returns. 

A  woodman's  axe  fell  measured  and  slow  far  up  on  the  mountain's- 
side  —  out  of  sight  it  was,  but  not  out  of  sound.  The  swish  of 
its  descent,  the  thud-like  twang  of  the  blade  as  it  struck  —  a 
mere  hint  of  ringing  steel  —  and  the  drum-like  voice  of  the  reso- 
nant timber,  all  caught  the  ear  for  a  few  agitated  moments  and 
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then  were  past  forever.  It  hinted  of  human  sympathy,  hearts 
beating,  honest  toiling  and  fire-lit  homes,  it  is  true,  but  nothing 
more.     ^^But,"  as  Byron  so  beautifully  sang: 

"  These  recede.     Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Plave  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps. 
And  throned  Eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  Avalanche  —  the  thunderbolt  of  snow ! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 
Gathers  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below." 

Yet  nearness  of  body  is  a  symbol  of  nearness  of  soul,  for  the 
longing  heart  can  never  be  more  fit  for  heaven  than  during  such 
moments  of  reverent  admiration  and  silent  adoration. 

The  Swiss  peasantry  imbibe  into  their  personality  the  peaceful 
tranquillity  and  passionless  serenity  of  their  native  mountains. 
Their  quiet  shepherd  sports  and  joys  are  born  of  solitude  and 
their  life  is  an  echo  of  the  same  vast,  lonely  stillness.  But  I  could 
only  sit  and  listen  and  wait  —  breathlessly  wait  and  listen,  till  the 
air  waves  grew  stronger  and  more  frequent  when  for  a  few 
moments  now  it  would  seem  as  if  the  mountain-side  had  changed 
into  bands  of  flutes  and  wind-harps,  or  then,  that  the  cliffs  and 
breaks  in  the  slopes  were  the  staff  and  the  trees  the  scale  up 
which  ran  the  melodies  to  slip  away  into  the  wastes  of  space. 
Here  a  ^^  Zh  "  would  broaden  into  a  song  and  stop  short  or  float 
along  the  mountain-side  away ;  there  a  plaintive,  sobbing  cry  of 
the  wind,  like  precious,  sweetened  anguish,  rose  and  fell  wringing 
tears  from  the  eyes  and  vanished  into  a  delicious  minor  refrain 
and  then  faded  out  and  out  into  the  changeless  blue.  A  floating 
whisper  came  stealing  on.  It  swelled  to  a  rising  symphony  and 
fell  into  a  gentle  coda  of  weeping  luUabys,  rising  and  falling, 
singing  and  rocking  away,  away  —  away !  They  were  melodies 
angelic  of  wind-harps  on  the  mountains  —  rocked  in  the  cradle  of 
the  deep  of  deeps  which  covers  the  mountain,  the  desert,  and  sea 
and  sky  and  touches  life  on  every  side  —  the  Eternal  Silence  I 
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SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  GREEK  AND  ON  LA  TIN INFLEC- 

TION. 

PBOr.  B.  F.  HABDINO,  BELMONT.  MASS. 

THE  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  classification  of 
the  completed  forms  in  Greek  and  in  Latin  inflection,  as 
set  forth  in  the  various  grammars  in  common  use,  is  that  such 
results  have  been  obtained  by  processes  of  analysis  equally  uni- 
form and  consistent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  fail  not  only  to  find 
perfect  similarity  in  the  nomenclature  for  the  terms  in  common 
use,  which  designate  the  various  formative  elements  of  the  com- 
pleted words  themselves,  which  perhaps  is  not  surprising,  but  we 
also  observe  that  the  terms  themselves  are  often  applied  in  an 
arbitrary  fashion  and  sometimes  misapplied. 

The  responsibility  for  this  error,  however,  should  not  fall  upon 
the  teachers,  if  the  grammars,  on  which  the  teachers  depend,  show 
incongruity  in  the  presentation  of  the  facts.  That  this  is  indeed 
the  case,  that  the  grammars  are  chiefly  at  fault  and  not  the  teach- 
ers, I  will  endeavor  to  show  in  the  following  pages  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  suggest,  if  possible,  some  logical  definitions  for 
these  much  used  and  much  abused  terms. 

And  I  take  it  that  this  peculiar  condition  of  uncertainty  is  the 
result  more  of  oversight  than  of  ignorance  of  the  scope  of  the 
terms  themselves,  as  if  their  definitions  had  been  settled  at  some 
remote  period  and  that  we  should  now  reach  the  idea  suggested 
or  defined  by  a  sort  of  natural  intuition,  even  in  cases  where  the 
definition  itself  is  either  entirely  wanting,  vaguely  suggested  or 
awkwardly  expressed.  We  should  employ  sharp  instruments  for 
the  dissection  of  classical  words,  if  we  attempt  such  matters  at 
all,  and  our  definitions  should  be  biief  and  comprehensive. 

"  'Tis  in  books  the  chief  of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief." 

—\^Bu*ler, 

To  illustrate  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  selections  have 
been  made  from  four  well-known  grammars,  two  Greek  and  two 
Latin,  and  the  definitions,  etc.,  presented  in  the  following  com- 
parative tabular  arrangement:  — 
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GOODWIN. 


Root.  Moat  words 
•contain  a  still  more 
primitiTe  element, 
which  ia  called  the 
root. 


HADLET*  ALLEN. 


Root,  A  root  ia  the 
fundamental  part  of  a 
word.  It  la  what  re- 
mains after  remoTinv 
all  inflectional  end. 
ings  ( including  the 
auarment  and  rMupU- 
cauon  of  words )  and 
all  auiflxes. 


ALLEN  A 

QRBENOUGH. 


Root,  A  root  is  the 
simplest  form  attain- 
able bv  analjsis  of  a 
wcnrd  into  Its  compo- 
nent parts.  Such  a 
form  contains  the  main 
idea  of  the  word  in  a 
Tery  general  sense  and 
Is  common  also  to  oth- 
er words  In  the  same 
or  kindred  languages. 


ANDREWS  A 

STODDARD. 


Root.  The  root  is 
the  part  which  belongs 
to  ail  the  words  of  any 
one    group    and   ex- 

f cresses  the  meaning 
n  a  still  more  general 
way  than  the  stem. 


Stem,  Every  inflect- 
ed word  has  a  funda- 
mental part  which  is 
called  the  stem.  To 
<hls  are  appended  va- 
rious letters  or  sylla- 
bles to  form  oases, 
tenses,  persons,  num- 
bers, Ac. 

The  tenses  are  di- 
vided into  nine  classes 
or  tense  systems  each 
with  its  own  tense 
stem. 


Stem*.  The  forms 
of  a  noun  are  made  by 
adding  the  different 
case  endings  to  a  com- 
mon stem.  The  stems 
of  Greek  nouns  end  in 

1.   The  open  vowels, 

a  &  o, 
3.   The  close  vowels, 

8.    Consonants. 

Each  tense  system 
has  a  separate  stem 
called  a  tense  stem. 


Stem,  The  body  of 
a  word  to  which  the 
terminations  are  at- 
tached is  called  the 
stem.  The  name  stem 
is  sometimes  incor- 
rectly given  to  that 
part  of  a  word— as  sorv 
In  serv  us  — which  is 
unchansred  in  inflec- 
tion. This  may  be 
called  the  base. 


Stem.  Worda  con- 
alst  of  two  parte,  the 
stem  and  the  ending. 
The  atem  belonga  to 
all  the  forms  of  the 
word  and  expresses 
the  meaning  in  a  gen. 
eral  wav  only.  Stems 
themselves  consist  of 
two  parte  a  simple 
form  called  the  root 
and  an  addition  called 
a  suffix. 


Theme,  No  mention. 


Theme.  The  various 
tense  stems  are  made 
from  a  common  theme 
(sometimes  called  the 
verb  stem) .  This  may 
be  either  a  root  or  a 
longer  formation  oon- 
slsttng  of  a  root  with  a 
derivative  suffix  ad. 
ded. 


Theme.  No  mention. 


Theme,  No  mention. 


Thematic  Vowel.  In 
the  present,  imperfect 
And  second  aor.  act. 
and  middle  of  the  con- 
jugation in  w  in  all  fu- 
tures and  in  the  future 
perfect  the  tense  stem 
•ends  in  a  variable  vow- 
el,  called  the  thema- 
tic vowel,  Ac.  The 
subjunctive  has  the 
long  thematic  vowel. 


Thematic  Vowel,  No 
mention.  Variable 
Vowel. 

The  flnal  vowel  of  a 
tense  Stem  is  said  to  be 
variable  when  it  is  — o 
in  some  of  the  forms 
and— e  in  some  others. 
The  subjunctive  has  a 
long  variable  vowel. 


Thematic  Vowel,  No 
mention  nor  any  des- 
Ignation  for  such  a 
vowel. 


Thematic  Vowel,  Be- 
tween  the  verb  stem 
and  the  ending  in  the 
tenses  from  the  pres- 
ent stem  there  is  a 
vowel  called  the  The. 
matic  vowel.  This 
vowel  contracts  with 
the  stem  vowel,  in  the 
I  flrsttseoond  and  fourth 
conjugations,  Ac. 


Termination,  The 
following  teble  shows 
how  the  flnal  a  or  iy  of 
the  stem  unites  with 
the  case  endings  when 
any  occur,  to  form  the 
actual  terminations. 
189.  Again.  (190).  The 
relations  of  these  end- 
ings to  the  termina- 
tions. (028).  The  ter- 
minations Wj  6tf ,  ei. 


Termination.     Not 
mentioned. 


Terminations  of  in- 
flection hadorigioally 
independent  meanings 
whicn  are  now  ob- 
scured. They  are  va- 
riously modi  fled  by 
combination  with  the 
flnal  vowel  or  conso- 
nant of  the  stem.  De- 
clension  is  produced 
by  adding  termina- 
tions (originally) .  The 
original  termlDatlons 
can  no  longer  be  de- 
termined. Most  case 
endings,  as  given  in 
Latin ,  contein  the  flnal 
letter  of  the  stem. 


Termination.     Not 
mentioned. 
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Endings.  (167)  Cai^e 
endings,  List  of  (Ml). 
Tbe  verb  Is  Inflected 
by  adding  certain  end- 
logs  to  the  different 
tense  stems.  Those 
which  mark  the  per. 
sons  In  the  finite  moods 
are  called  personal 
endings. 


Endingt,  The  forms 
of  a  noun  are  made  by 
adding  different  case 
endings  to  a  common 
stem.  The  forms  of  a 
verb  are  made  by  ad- 
ding to  Its  different 
stems  certain  endings, 
which  mark  in  the 
finite  moods,  person 
and  number. 


Endings.  As  the 
proper  inflectional 
terminations  early  be- 
came fused  with  the 
stem  in  many  cases, 
Latin  words  are  in- 
flected by  adding  case 
endings  to  a  part  of 
the  noun,  called  tbe 
6a««,  which  is  invari- 
able. But  the  base 
and  case  endings  do 
not  correspond  exact* 
ly  to  the  proper  stem 
and  termination. 
Verbs  have  regular 
terminations  for  each 
of  the  three  persons 
both  singular  and  pin- 
ral  active  and  passive. 
Note.  These  termina- 
tions are  fragments  of 
pronouns. 


Endings.  The  end- 
ing indicates  the  gram  - 
matical  relations  of 
the  word  and  shows- 
how  the  meaning  is 
applied  in  partlcnlar 
Instances. 


What,  therefore,  do  we  mean  by  the  terms  root,  theme,  stem, 
termination,  ending,  variable  or  thematic  vowel  ?  How  far  are 
these  terras'  necessary  in  the  analysis  of  words  ?  Are  all  neces- 
sary or  only  some  ?  If  we  examine  our  basis  of  supplies,  the  col- 
umns above  given,  we  find  that  the  term  "root"  is  common  to 
them  all  and  that  there  is  perfect  agreement,  at  least  of  thought, 
in  its  definition.  Without  further  discussion  we  may  therefore 
define  a  root  as  follows  :  — 

A  root  18  the  simplest  form  attainable  hy  analysis  of  a  word 
into  its  component  parts  and  contains  the  fundamental  idea  of  a 
series  of  associated  words  in  the  same  or  in  kindred  languages; 
^r)fi(  ifxovri  <f>afvQ)^  fama,  fenestra,  fateor,  professor  —  all  have  a 
common  root,  <^a,  fa,  bha  (Skt.). 

Therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  term  "  root "  is  necessary  and 
'that  its  limitations  are  clearly  established. 

Although  the  necessity  of  the  term  "  stem "  is  obviously, 
strongly  felt  by  our  four  authorities  above  cited,  we  find  consid- 
erable divergence  in  the  definitions,  —  in  fact,  only  two  of  the 
four  can  be  called  definitions.  A  common  idea,  however,  can  be 
traced  through  them  all,  so  that  we  can  proceed  at  once  to  the 
definition  of  the  term  "  stem  : "  — 

A  stem  generally  consists  of  a  fundamental  part  (^called  the' 
roof)  and  an  addition  (^called  a  suffix)^  and  i«,  in  fact^  the  com- 
pleted  word  itself  without  inflectional  endings :  Xi/o,  <f>v\ated^ 
X070,  (f>v\aK^  ri0€^  —  are  all  stems  of  Xvo/iei;,  (f>v\aKi]^  X0709,  ^tJXaf , 
rid4vT(ov^  respectively;  in  like  manner,  mensa,  servo,  hosti,  milit, 
die,  curru,  rego,  regi,  es,  —  are  all  stems  of  mensa,  servus,  hostis, 
miles,  dies,  currus,  rego,  regit,  es,  este,  respectively. 
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Under  this  definition,  therefore,  fiovXev  is  not  a  stem  of 
fiovXevo}^  nor  (Jmv  of  (\>alvw^  nor  lin  of  lino,  nor  luce  of  luceo  ;  for 
neither  jSovXev^  <f>av^  lin  nor  luce  are  yet  ready  for  the  personal 
endings  of  inflection.  But  if  they  are  not  stems,  what  designa- 
tion are  we  to  give  these  forms?  It  is  plain  that  they  represent 
ideas,  on  which  their  respective  verbs  are  developed.  Nor,  fur- 
thermore, can  we  call  them  **  roots  "  under  our  definition,  for  the 
roots  are  jSoX,  <^a,  li  and  luc. 

This  brings  us  to  the  discussion  of  the  term  theme,  which  wo- 
find  mentioned  by  only  one  of  the  four  above  cited.  We  might 
conclude,  then,  that  its  use  was  not  a  necessity  —  but  let  us  not 
be  too  hasty.  If  we  examine  the  forms  ^ot;X€i^,  fiov\£v<T<Oy 
e/8ovX6t;(ra,  etc.,  amo,  amabam,  amabo ;  X0709,  Xo'76,  \j6yov;  servus, 
serve,  servum,  —  we  find  an  unchangeable  element  common  to  all 
the  formations,  respectively,  /SouXev,  ama,  X07,  serv.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  awkward  to  have  no  designation  for  this  portion  of  the 
word.  It  is  neither  the  root  nor  the  stem,  as  we  have  seen  above^ 
yet  this  portion  of  the  word  possesses,  in  many  Greek  or  Latin 
formations,  an  individuality  as  well  established  as  that  of  the 
stem  itself ;  for  instance,  in  all  formations  of  the  third  declension 
in  Greek  (third  and  fourth  in  Latin),  and  in  all  verbal  forms  that 
omit  the  so-called  variable  or  thematic  vowel,  e.  g.,  \d\v-fiaiy 
<^i;Xa#c-09,  milit-is,  potes-t,  where  it  is  obvious,  the  theme  and  the 
stem  are  identical.     Before  proceeding  further,  then,  we  will  say: 

A  theme  comprises  all  the  invariable  part  of  an  inflected  word 
that  is  common  to  all  its  forms.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  uni-- 
formity:  e.  g.^  fiovXev,  ama,  X07,  serv,  above  mentioned. 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  fiouXev  is  the  theme  (simple)  of  fiovXevc^' 
since  it  is  the  part  common  to  all  the  tense-systems  of  that  verb ;. 
ama,  of  amo ;  (f>av  of  if>alvw.  In  like  manner,  also,  we  speak  of 
a  tense  theme  as  being  the  part  common  to  all  the  formations  of 
that  tense-system ;  so  further,  of  a  case  theme,  as  the  part  com- 
mon to  all  the  cases  of  that  noun.  Whether  we  recognize  the 
theme  as  a  separate  entity  or  not  would  seem  to  have  little- 
weight  against  the  need  of  some  designation  for  this  important 
part  of  the  word  itself.  We  should,  at  least,  not  confuse  matters 
by  calling  it  the  stem,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  For  it  is  just  as- 
great  an  error  to  speak  of  ypa(\>  as  the  stem  of  ypd<f>oi>^  ama  of 
amo,  etc.,  as  to  call  X07  the  stem  of  X(^709,  serv  the  stem  of  servus.. 
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On  grounds  of  convenience,  therefore,  we  may  adopt  the  term 
theme,  but  are  there  not  other  and  stronger  grounds  for  its  wider 
use? 

When  we  call  reg,  the  simple  theme  of  rego,  fiovXev  of  fiovXewo, 
we  are  speaking  scientifically ;  but,  when  we  speak  of  Xva-  as  the 
future  theme  of  Xueu,  of  amaver  as  the  pluperfect  theme  (for 
amaves)  of  amo,  we  are  using  this  term  ^'unscientifically.*' 
Why  ?  Because  it  has  been  generally  recognized  that  the  tenses 
are  formed  from  the  simple  theme  by  the  addition  of  certain  sof- 
fixes  and  that  these  suffixes  are  one  and  indivisible.  For 
instance,  we  find  that  ''the  future  stem  is  formed  by  adding 
4T0y  <r€  to  the  theme  *'  (H.  and  A.,  420).  Quite  true,  but  insufficient 
Can  we  designate  thus  the  stem  of  the  futare  system  ?  For  it  is 
clear  that  <ro,  ae  forms  the  stem  only  of  the  future  indicative,  active 
and  middle  (as  —  <rot  of  the  future  optative  —  o-c  of  the  future 
infinitive,  etc.).  There  seems  to  be  no  error  in  such  a  case  as 
this  in  calling  Xva-  -|-  the  stem  of  the  future  system,  similarl7 
Xv  +  the  stem  of  the  present  system.  (Cf.  also  serv  -{-»  reg  +, 
stems  of  servus  and  rego,  so  also,  x^P  "f"  ^^^  ^^7  +  stems  of 
Xo>pa  and  Tsjdyo^^,  The  backbone  of  the  suffix,  that  part  which 
conveys  the  idea  of  tense,  depends  in  no  respect  upon  the 
so-called  variable  or  thematic  vowel  used  in  its  composition. 
For  instance,  Xwreiv  and  Xvaoifii  are  the  infinitive  and  optative 
active  of  the  future  system  because  we  find  the  proper  termina- 
tions for  the  infinitive  and  optative  attached  to  the  tense  theme 
Xva.  To  assert,  then,  that  for  purposes  of  scientific  analysis  we 
cannot  separate  Xva-  from  eiv  in  Xwreiv^  etc.,  is  to  assert  that  we 
cannot  separate  Xvco  from  fiat  in  Xwrofiai  or  X070  from  9  in 
X070?.  Has  any  grammarian  yet  found  in  manuscripts  or  on 
monument,  X070  or  Xuo,  which  we  call  stems  of  X0709  and  of  Xw»? 
And,  furthermore,  if  regarded  properly,  it  will  be  found  that 
some  suffixes  will  admit  of  division  and  some  will  not,  a  point 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  dwelt  upon. 
What  suffixes^  then,  can  be  divided,  and  what  cannot?  This 
question  is  not  difficult  to  answer.  The  suffix,  aoi  in  Xwroifu 
represents  two  distinct  ideas,  one  of  tense  and  one  of  mood 
(cf,  also,  0-77  and  <T0)  in  Xvarj  and  in  Xwro)),  while  the  suffix  e  in 
{f}av€  represents  the  idea  of  tense  only.  Further,  also,  the  suf- 
fixes of  nominal  stems  are  capable  of  division  :  e.  g.,  fio  and  fM 
in  airaafio^  and  yvrnfirj  (cf.  the  English  spasm,  gnome),  where. 
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also,  the  different  vowels  in  the  suffix  indicate  the  declensions, 
respectively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suffixes  rr^p  in  irarrip  and 
fiar  in  a&fia  are  incapable  of  division.  Such  verbal  and  nominal 
suffixes  that  in  themselves  represent  two  distinct  ideas  of  linguis- 
tic development  are  divisible,  all  others  are  indivisible.  In  nouns 
like  xco/9a,  XJ709  and  in  the  present  and  second  aorist  system  of 
verbs  in  a>,  the  suffix  often  represents  either  the  single  idea  of  mood 
or  of  declension,  respectively,  without  conveying  any  additional  sig- 
nification to  the  theme,  to  which  it  may  be  attached.  On  stronger 
grounds,  therefore,  than  those  of  convenience  alone,  we  can  adopt 
the  term  **  theme." 

If  we  recognize  X070,  servo,  as  the  stems  respectively  of  X0705' 
and  servus,  we  find  that  we  have  described  all  but  the  final  letter 
—  9  Most  grammarians  agree  in  calling  this  letter  an  *'  ending  " ; 
similarly  —  /i€i/,  in  Xvofiev^  —  mus  in  regimus. 

An  ending  is  the  addition  of  a  certain  letter  (or  letters)  to  the 
stem  of  a  word  to  indicate  a  case  (for  nominal  stems')^  a  person 
(for  verbal  sterns)^  or  the  grammatical  relations  of  a  word.  The 
ending  is  sometimes  wanting  :  vrjao  —  9,  Xve  —  t€,  la-rd  —  vaiy 
ekve — . 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  third  column  (A.  &  6.)  above  cited, 
this  formative  element  is  called  the  '^  termination,"  which  causes 
needless  ambiguity.  There  is,  however,  some  convenience  in 
having  such  a  term  as  this  latter,  but  it  should  not  be  confused 
with  that  of  "  ending."  This  term  (termination)  is  often  adopted 
by  teachers  in  their  class-work  and  has  existed  in  many  grammars, 
at  least,  until  recently.  What,  therefore,  do  we  mean  by  "  ter- 
mination"? If  we  are  justified  in  using  the  term  theme  to 
describe  all  the  unchangeable  portion  of  a  word  (jSovXev  in  /SovXevo)^ 
X07  in  Xrf709,  serv  in  servus),  we  need  some  other  term  to  cover 
the  rest  of  the  word,  and  on  precisely  the  same  grounds,  of  con- 
venience and  of  science.  To  meet  this  call  we  can  best  use  the 
term  '^  termination,"  and  can  define  it  as  follows  : 

A  termination  (which  always  includes  the  ending^  if  any^  is 
the  addition  of  a  certain  letter  (or  letters)  to  the  theme  of  a 
word  and  indicates  the  grammatical  relation  of  that  word  more 
completely  than  does  the  ending.  The  termination  is  sometimes 
wanting :  e.  g.,  Xv  —  ot/xi,  ti/a  —  Ai/,  ofi  —  01,  if>v\dK  —  ©i/,  irdrep  — , 
avOpoDV  —  €,  Ikv — €,  id^ — Ti;i/,  i\v0rj — . 

Inasmuch  as  the  ending  is  sometimes  wanting  and  sometimes 
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the  so-called  variable  or  thematic  vowel  and  sometimes  both,  the 
terminatioii  may  be  either  the  ending  alone,  or  the  final  vowel 
<(including  modal  sign)  of  the  stem  (where  theme  and  stem  are 
not  identical),  or,  finally,  the  termination  may  be  wanting  (where 
theme  and  stem  are  the  same).     See  examples  above  given. 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  therefore,  we  can  divide  a  word  into 
•either  Stem  and  Ending  or  into  Theme  and  Termination.  Now 
if  the  scope  of  the  above  terms  has  been  clearly  set  forth  and 
recognized,  we  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  fail  to  observe  that  the 
terms  themselves  can  be  applied,  in  particular  instances,  to  the 
same  parts  of  a  word.  For  instance,  in  ia  of  the  verb  ia-fiJp^  we 
recognize  a  root  ia^  a  simple  theme  itr^  a  present  theme  ecr,  a  pres- 
-ent  stem  ia;  in  —  /i€i/,  a  termination  or  an  ending.  In  riofj^Vy  a 
root  T£,  a  simple  theme  rt,  a  present  theme  rt,  a  present  stem  tio^  a 
termination  —  ofiev  and  an  ending  — fi€v. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  topic  of  our  discussion,  the  varia- 
ble or  thematic  vowel.  This  term  is  given  by  some  grammarians 
to  the  final  vowel  of  the  verb  stem,  e.  g.,  to  the  o  in  Xwro/iev^  to 
the  <D  in  Xwofiep^  to  the  i  in  regimus.  But  why  thematic  at  all  ? 
In  the  above  words  it  is  obvious  that  the  themes  are  Xvo-,  \v  and 
reg,  respectively.  To  designate  this  vowel  thematic  is  therefore  a 
■self-evident  contradiction.  This  vowel  has  been  added  to  the 
theme  to  form  the  stem  and  forms  no  part  of  the  theme  itself ;  it 
•characterizes  not  the  theme,  but  the  stem.  And,  further,  to  des- 
ignate this  vowel  thematic,  without  either  first  using  or  defining 
the  term  theme,  is  incongruous. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  vowel  is  associated  with  any 
pronominal  signification  in  inflection,  for  the  variations  in  person 
and  in  number  are  usually  determined  by  the  ending,  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  the  original  function  of  this  vowel  was  that  of 
the  formerly  so-called  "  connecting  "  vowel. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  this  vowel  is  perhaps  uncertain.  Inas- 
much as  it  has  no  pronominal  signification,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  in  verbs  it  is  simply  an  addition  to  the  theme  to  com- 
plete the  verbal  stem,  similar  to  what  we  find  in  nominal  stems : 
cf,  Tratiro  —  fiev^  x^pa  —  v^  servu  —  s,  regi  —  mus.  It  appears, 
however,  in  Greek,  to  have  certain  fixed  laws  of  variation,  the  o 
sound  being  preferred  before  initial  /^  or  i/  of  the  ending,  the  —  e 
sound  elsewhere.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case.  We  fifid,  for 
instance,  that,  in  all  optatives  of  verbs  in  ©,  the  vowel  does  not 
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show  this  variation  :  cf  Xvoifirjv^  Xvoiev^  Xvaaivro^  Xwraifiev,  We 
find,  further,  that  in  the  subjunctive  mood  of  verbs  in  o)  and  of 
verbs  in  /it,  the  final  stem  vowel  does  double  duty  as  vaiiable 
vowel  and  modal  sign  :  e.  g.,  Xwofiev,  (Sfiev  (eaoaiiev).  We  might 
then  infer,  since  in  these  latter  instances  the  variable  vowel  is  one 
and  the  same  with  the  modal  sign,  that  their  functions  are  inter- 
changeable also.  On  this  hypothesis  we  might  speak  of  o  and  e 
as  the  modal  signs  of  the  indicative ;  and  if  this  principle  be 
admitted,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that,  in  verbs  in  ^'  /it,"  the 
modal  sign  of  the  optative  performs  the  functions  of  a  variable 
vowel,  where  this  element  has  been  omitted,  in  spite  of  its  dis- 
tinctively modal  origin  and  character:  e.g.,  ara-ti;  \v6e4rii  cf, 
also  s-it,  amaviss-et.  In  the  optative  of  verbs  in  6),  however,  we 
:find  a  variable  vowel  and  a  modal  sign,  side  by  side,  doing  separ? 
ate  duty:  e.  g.,  Xvotro,  Xvcrotei/,  Xvaeiav,  The  peculiar  nature  of 
this  vocalization  is  thus  apparent.  Again,  we  face  the  question, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  variable  vowel  ?  But  why  "  variable," 
simply  ?  Is  not  this  term  in  itself,  inadequate  ?  Granting  that 
this  stem  vowel  varies  in  Greek  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive, 
where  does  it  show  variation  in  the  optative  mood  ?  And,  fur- 
thermore, the  expression  ^^  variable  "  as  applied  here,  describes  no 
peculiar  relationship  of  this  vowel  to  the  rest  of  the  word.  If  it 
varies,  as  it  certainly  does  at  times,  what  of  it  ?  Does  this  alone 
account  for  its  existence  ?  Moreover,  it  is  obvious  that  in  forms 
like  \wofjL€v^  fS/iev^  above  cited,  where  the  long  yowel  is  also  the 
modal  sign-  of  the  subjunctive,  the  term  ^^  variable "  is  entirely 
insufficient  and,  in  the  optative  mood,  this  term,  in  its  traditional 
capacity,  is  completely  inapplicable  to  the  modal  sign.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  too  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  this 
particular  element  in  the  formation  of  verbal  stems  and  too  little 
upon  its  obvious  parallel  in  nominal  stems.  For  it  is  plain  that 
the  0  in  X0709  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  theme  X07  and  to  the 
case  ending  9,  that  the  o  in  \vo/jl€v  does  to  the  theme  Xv  and  to 
the  personal  ending  —  fiev  (cf.  also  serv-u-s  reg-u-nt).  We  need 
a  broader  term  to  designate  this  peculiar  formative  element  in 
the  inflection  of  both  verbs  and  nouns  which  will  cover  also  all 
the  variations  in  the  verbal  or  nominal  stem  that  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  mood  or  declension,  respectively.  Let  us  therefore  exam- 
ine the  nature  of  this  vocalization  in  the  following  forms :  X0709, 
;^(o/>a,  Xvoifii^  ridev;^  XwofieVy  eXiirov^  Xvetv^  Xvq>i/,  mensa,  servus,  sit, 
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amavisset.  In  Xo'709,  x^/>a,  mensa,  servos,  the  final  stem  vowel 
characterizes  the  declension,  in  Xvotfii^  rtOeirf^  the  final  vowela 
characterize  the  mood,  in  Xwofiev  this  is  true  of  the  final  stem 
vowel  also  ;  so,  further,  in  sit  and  in  amavisset.  In  iXiirov^  \veiv 
(Xveev)^  Xua>j/,  the  same  is  true,  also,  even  though  in  some  forms 
of  the  /it  inflection,  we  find  this  characteristic  vowel  entirely 
omitted  (as  also  in  the  third  declension  in  Greek,  third  and  fourth 
in  Latin)  without  causing  ambiguity.  The  peculiar  nature  of 
this  addition,  therefore,  consists  in  nominal  stems,  in  a  characterizor 
tion  of  the  item  by  which  we  are  aided  in  determining  the  declen- 
sion, and  in  verbal  stems,  by  which  we  are  aided  in  determining 
the  mood.  We  may  therefore,  call  this  vocalization  the  Stem 
Characteristic,  and  dispense  with  the  terms  *^  thematic  vowel "  or 
"  variable  vowel,"  as  being,  respectively  inapplicable  and  inade- 
quate. 

A  Stem  Characteristic  is  the  vowel  (or  voweli)  added  to  the 
theme  to  complete  the  stem  which  determines  the  proper  form  of 
inflection  of  that  stem.  The  stem  characteristic  is  wanting  in 
certain  nominal  and  verbal  stems.     See  examples  above. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  this  element,  as  its  name 
implies,  possesses  great  significance  in  inflection  ;  nay,  more,  its 
very  presence  or  absence  divides  all  nominal  and  verbal  stems- 
(and  their  affiliated  forms),  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  into  two,  aad 
only  two,  great  classes. 

Call  these  two*  classes,  what  you  will,  the  fact  remains  that 
these  two  principles  of  inflection,  in  their  adaptability  to  nominal 
and  verbal  stems  alike,  are  not  properly  recognized  in  the  gram* 
mars  of  to-day.  Much  simplicity  is,  thereby,  lost  through  lack  of 
parallel  arrangement,  in  the  two  languages,  while  the  difficulties^ 
due  to  varieties  of  classification  and  of  nomenclature  of  the  forms- 
themselves,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  increased  correspondingly. 

*  The  Strong  and  the  Weak  Inflection  In  Greek.— Guiir  &  Co. 
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PBINCIPAL  ALBERT  G.  BOTDSN,  BBID6BWATEB,  MASS. 

THE  article  in  the  May  number  of  Education  under  the  cap- 
tion above,  is  misleading  in  many  of  its  statements.  It  is 
evidently  a  special  plea  for  a  desired  object  and  not  a  statement 
of  facts  concerning  the  position  and  work  of  the  normal  schools. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  one  of  the  first  three 
Massachusetts  normal  schools  for  the  last  forty-five  years  ;  to  know 
personally  the  aim,  the  steps,  the  means  and  the  products  of  this 
school ;  to  know  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  common  and 
high  schools  of  the  state  as  manifest  in  the  character  of  the 
students  who  have  come  to  the  normal  school,  during  this 
period ;  to  know  what  angelic  qualifications  many  of  the  superin- 
tendents ask  for  in  seeking  teachers  for  their  schools ;  also,  to  be 
a  teacher  in  district  schools,  in  a  city  grammar  school,  and  for 
three  years  principal  of  a  city  English  high  school.  The  observa- 
tion and  experience  of  these  years  have  brought  me  to  very  differ- 
ent conclusions  from  some  of  those  presented  by  the  writer  in  the 
May  number. 

The  statement  that  there  has  been  ^^a  complete  revolution  in 
the  character  of  pupils "  in  the  last  fifty  years  is  too  sweeping. 
The  Anglo-American  type  of  character  and  life,  is  still  dominant^ 
its  homes  and  families  have  hot  degenerated.  Human  nature  in 
its  essentials  holds  steadily  on  its  way  in  both  city  and  country 
amid  all  the  changes  of  environment.  The  principles  of  educa- 
tion are  based  upon  human  nature  and  remain  constant.  The 
conditions  of  life  vary  with  the  clime,  the  time  and  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  people,  and  bring  consequent  changes  in  the 
field  of  education.  Inventions,  facilities  of  communication,  gen- 
eral knowledge,  culture,  civilization  have  made  great  advances  in 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  civil  war  changed  the  whole  movement 
of  life  throughout  the  country.  Life  has  become  more  complex, 
more  intense,  more  competitive.  An  intelligent  gentleman  said 
at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  '^  I  pity  the  children  in  the  public 
schools,  because  they  have  now  so  much  more  history  to  learn." 
The  child  who  steps  into  life  to-day  has  much  more  to  do  to  find 
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and  keep  his  place  among  hi^  fellow-men,  the  school  must  do  much 
more  for  him,  the  teachers  must  be  better  qualified,  and  the  nor- 
mal school  must  broaden  and  deepen  its  training  of  the  teachers 
to  meet  these  demands. 

The  public  school  is  for  unfolding  and  perfecting  the  physical, 
intellectual,  esthetic,  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  children  and 
youth.  It  either  positively  helps  or  hinders  the  action  of  each 
one  of  these  vital  forces  in  the  child.  The  three  prime  factors  in 
all  teaching  are  the  pupil  who  is  to  be  led  to  right  activity,  the 
teacher  who  is  to  secure  this  activity  in  the  pupil,  and  the  object 
of  thought  which  the  teacher  uses  as  a  means  to  this  end.  The 
normal  school  is  for  the  best  possible  training  of  the  teacher  for 
his  work.  The  ultimate  object  of  the  normal  school  is  to  make 
the  normal  student,  as  far  as  possible,  an  educator. 

First.  This  implies  that  the  normal  school  must  inspire  its 
students  with  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher,  that  they  may  justly  - 
appreciate  the  relation  of  the  school  and  the  teacher  to  the  unfold- 
ing of  human  life.  The  true  teacher  loves  teaching,  it  is  not  to 
him  a  mere  bread-winning  occupation,  he  feels  that  he  h^  a  mis- 
sion which  he  must  accomplish. 

Second.  It  implies  that  the  normal  student  must  be  led  through 
the  philosophic,  scientific  and  pedagogic  study  of  the  subjects  of 
the  public  school  curriculum.  These  are  the  objects  of  thought 
which  he  is  to  use  in  educating  his  pupils.  A  prominent  super- 
intendent of  this  state  in  addressing  our  students  recently  said 
to  them  :  "  You  cannot  teach  what  you  do  not  know,  you  must 
be  saturated  with  your  subject  if  you  .are  to  teach  effectively." 
The  student  must  consider  the  subject  philosophically  to  know 
its  meaning,  causes  and  reasons ;  scientifically,  to  know  its  princi- 
ples in  their  systematical  and  orderly  arrangement  and  to  place 
the  subject  in  its  true  relation  to  other  subjects  ;  pedagogically,  to 
know  its  relation  to  the  child,  what  parts  of  it  are  to  be  used  and 
emphasized  in  teaching,  and  the  method  of  using  it  in  teaching. 
He  needs  to  study  each  subject  from  this  threefold  point  of  view. 
Teaching  should  be  rational,  not  empirical. 

This  educational  study  of  subjects  is  a  step  in  advance  of  high 
school  work.     It  deals  with  the  subject  from  a  different  point  of 
view.     He  who  studies  that  he  may  know,  works  for  knowledge  ' 
of  subject  matter.     He  who  studies  that  he  may  teach,  works 
that  he  may  know  and  that  he  may  use  his  knowledge  in  inciting 
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Ills  pupils  to  right  activity.  The  mentil  attitudes  of  the  two  stu- 
-dents  are  quite  different.  The  pupil  in  the  common  and  high 
school  work  studies  chiefly  for  knowledge  of  subject  matter  and 
for  general  culture:  He  has  not  the  purpose,  the  attainments  or 
the  maturity  for  the  educational  study  of  the  subject  in  the  com- 
mon school  or  in  the  high  school.  He  leaves  the  common  school 
subjects  when  he  enters  the  high  school,  he  takes  the  high  school 
subjects  for  the  firdt  time  in  that  school  and  he  is  far  from  being 
saturated  with  the  subjects  when  he  leaves  the  high  school. 
High  school  courses  are  elective.  The  graduate  of  the  best  high 
schools  often  has  not  taken  at  all  some  of  the  subjects  called  for 
in  the  enrichment  ot  the  grammar  school  course  as  recommended 
by  " the  Committee  of  Ten"  and  *'the  Committee  of  Fifteen." 
Hence  it  not  unf  requently  happens  that  some  of  the  best  students 
in  the  normal  school  must  take  their  first  study  of  a  subject  from 
the  educational  point  of  view.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this 
is  any  disadvantage  to  the  student  as  a  teacher.  No  one  can  pro- 
duce the  best  quality  of  teaching  in  any  grade  without  this  edu- 
cational study  of  the  subjects  which  he  is  to  use  as  instruments 
in  unfolding  the  life  of  the  pupil.  There  is  no  substitute  for  this 
study.  The  study  of  the  method  of  teaching  should  be  incor- 
porated with  the  educational  study  of  the  subjects.  The  separa- 
tion of  normal  school  work  into  "  the  academic  study  of  subjects 
and  the  study  of  methods  "  is  not  productive  of  the  best  normal 
training.  It  is  not  fo  be  understood  that  the  educational  study 
of  high  school  subjects  can  be  taken  exhaustively  even  in  the  four 
years '  course  in  the  normal  schools.  In  this  school  the  students 
begin  with  a  course  in  elementary  psychology  to  indicate  dis- 
tinctly the  principles  and  the  method  of  the  teaching  in  the 
school.  They  begin  at  once  the  educational  study  of  the  subjects 
and  continue  it  through  the  curriculum.  There  is  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum  course  in  many  of  the  studies  so  that  the  stu- 
dents may  work  according  to  their  ability.  In  this  educational 
study  of  subjects  the  student  extends  his  knowledge  of  subject 
matter,  he  must  continue  to  do  this  daily  as  long  as  he  teaches, 
when  he  ceases  to  increase  his  knowledge  he  will  stop  growing  as 
a  teacher. 

To  be  well  equipped  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  the 
normal  student  must  take  the  educational  study  of  the  high  school 
subjects  as  well  as  of  the  common  school  subjects.     The  teacher 
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in  any  grade  cannot  do  his  own  work  properly  unless  he  knows- 
the  relation  it  holds  to  what  precedes  and  follows.  He  must 
know  more  than  he  teaches.  One  cannot  teach  the  program  given 
by  **  The  Committee  of  Fifteen  "  for  the  elementary  schools  with- 
out this  study.  He  cannot  teach  the  language  required  by  this 
program  effectively  without  this  study  of  other  languages  than 
English ;  he  cannot  teach  the  arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra 
in  their  proper  relation  to  the  study  of  higher  mathematics  with- 
out this  study  of  algebra  and  geometry ;  he  cannot  teach  tha 
geography  intelligently  without  this  study  of  history  and  the  sev- 
eral sciences  upon  which  geography  depends ;  he  cannot  teach 
nature  study  acceptably  without  this  study  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences; he  cannot  effectively  use  the  myths  and  stories  from 
ancient  history  now  called  for  in  the  earlier  grades  or  make  United 
States  history  a  living  study  without  this  study  of  general  history ; 
he  cannot  properly  use  the  gems  of  literature  and  art  without 
something  of  this  study  of  literature  and  art ;  and  to  these  must 
be  added  the  study  of  drawing,  vocal  music,  manual  training  and 
physical  culture. 

Third.  It  implies  that  the  normal  student  after  the  educational 
study  of  the  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  must  be  led  through 
the  broader  educational  study  of  man,  body  and  mind,  to  find  the 
principles  of  education  which  are  derived  from  this  study,  and 
which  underlie  the  method  of  all  true  teaching.  He  must  be  led 
through  the  careful  study  of  the  art  of  teaching,  school  organiza- 
tion, school  government,  school  laws  and  the  history  of  education. 

Fourth.  It  implies  that  the  normal  student  must  be  led  to  make 
a  practical  study  of  children,  which  he  should  do  as  fully  as  possi- 
ble throughout  the  course  under  intelligent  suggestion.  That  he 
should  have  ample  observation  under  intelligent  guidance  in  all 
the  grades  of  a  good  public  school  with  a  first-class  teacher  at 
work  in  charge  of  each  room,  that  he  may  breathe  the  atmosphere^ 
become  familiar  with  the  workings,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  children  as  pupils  in  such  a  school.  That  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  course  after  he  has  some  just  conception  of  the  nature  and 
method  of  true  teaching  and  when  he  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  pupils  he  should  have  ample  practice  in  teaching  under  such 
supervision  as  he  needs,  whether  it  be  more  or  less.  To  put  the 
student  to  teaching  before  this  preparation  is  a  wrong  to  him  and  a 
much  greater  wrong  to  the  children.  We  have  no  right  to  waste 
the  child's  birth  right  by  ignorant  attempts  to  teach  him. 
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The  writer  in  the  May  number  entirely  misconceives  the  pur- 
pose and  character  of  the  four  years  course.  The  courae  in  the 
Massachusetts  normal  schools  was  at  first  one  year,  then  one  year 
and  a  half,  then  two  years.  It  was  seen  thirty  years  ago  that  the 
two  years  course  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  proper  training  of 
teachers  for  the  upper  grades  of  the  common  schools.  The  four 
years  course  was  then  recommended  by  the  principals  of  the 
Westfield  and  ^ridgewater  schools  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  was  adopted  by  the  Board.  It  was 
established  and  is  now  maintained  for  the  better  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  upper  grades  of  the  common  schools,  principals, 
assistants  and  teachers  for  departmental  work.  Its  necessity  has 
become  increasingly  apparent  every  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
some  of  the  abler  graduates  from  this  course  have  become  teach- 
ers in  high  schools,  and  some  have  become  superintendents  and 
supervisors,  the  towns  have  been  glad  to  get  their  service.  In 
this  country  who  shall  say  that  a  person  shall  not  hold  a  position 
for  which  he  proves  himself  competent.  The  four  years  course  is 
for  the  same  purpose  and  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as 
the  two  years  course  which  the  writer  in  the  May  number  says  is 
admirable  in  every  particular. 

In  so  far  as  the  Bridgewater  school  has  been  able  to  furnish 
competent  teachers  for  the  upper  grades  of  the  common  schools 
it  has  been  largely  due  to  the  four  years  course.  Its  influence 
upon  those  pursuing  the  shorter  courses  has  been  of  great  benefit. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  fit  for  college,  but 
it  has  so  increased  the  desire  for  more  extended  study  that  many 
of  the  graduates  from  it  have  gone  to  college  and  are  now  filling 
influential  positions,  having  had  both  normal  and  college  training. 
It  is  said  by  the  writer  in  the  May  number  ^^  that  the  graduate 
from  this  course  may  hope  to  gain  admission  to  the  junior  class  in 
t^oUege,  i.  e.,  he  may  hope  that  his  four  years  of  normal  school 
work  will  prove  to  be  equal  in  scholastic  value  to  two  years  of 
college  work."  Since  two  years  of  the  four  are  spent  on  the 
common  school  subjects,  it  appears  from  this  argument  that  two 
years  of  this  course  are  equal  to  two  years  in  college.  Those  who 
bave  gone  from  this  cpurse  to  college  have  found  the  value  of 
their  ooUege  course  greatly  increased  by  their  normal  training. 
To  cut  this  four  years  course  out  of  the  Bridgewater  school  would 
severely  cripple  its  usefulness. 
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The  writer's  statements  concerning  the  distribution  of  time  and 
teachers  to  the  studies  of  the  four  years  course  are  far  away  from\ 
the  facts.  In  this  school  sixty  exercises  a  week  are  given  to  the 
advanced  studies  of  the  four  years  course  instead  of  eighty-eight 
as  stated  by  him ;  and  the  average  number  of  students  on  the 
four  years  course  the  last  seven  years  has  been  seventy-two  instead 
of  twenty-five  as  given  by  him,  to  say  nothing  of  the  seventeen 
students  a  year  for  this  time  on  the  intermediate  course  who  have- 
part  of  their  work  with  the  four  years'  pupils. 

The  statement  that  ^^  the  normal  schools  duplicate  the  work 
done  in  free  high  schools  now  at  every  pupil's  door  "  is  simply 
untrue. 

Would  it  not  have  been  a  little  more  courteous  and  fraternal  to- 
have  omitted  the  sneer  at  the  quality  of  the  teaching  done  in  the 
normal  schools  ?  That  they  have  defects  no  one  knows  better 
than  those  at  work  in  them ;  but  they  have  done  good  work  in 
raising  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  and  have 
had  a  large  influence  in  creating  the  public  sentiment  which  now^ 
demands  professional  training  for  teachers  in  the  high  schools. 

The  conclusion  of  the  argument-  in  the  May  number  that  *^  the 
money  now  spent  unwisely  for  the  preparation  of  high  school 
teaching  in  the  existing  schools  would  provide  amply  for  wise 
instruction  of  high  school  teachers  in  a  separate  school,"  seems  to 
be  a  conclusion  without  premises,  since  the  money  is  not  spent  for 
that  purpose  in  existing  schools.  I  agree  with  the  writer  fully 
that  the  State  should  provide  as  amply  for  the  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers  as  it  does  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  but  to  advocate  the  crippling  of  existing  schools 
for  this  purpose  when  the  State  is  abundantly  able  to  provide  for 
high  schools  as  well  is  "  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  The 
interests  of  the  elementary,  high  and  normal  schools  are  one,  and 
any  course  which  tends  to  separate  these  interests  is  shortsighted 
and  destructive.  The  day  for  lowering  the  standard  of  Massa- 
chusetts normal  schools  has  not  yet  dawned. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  ^'LIFE  BEYOND  LIFE''  OF  MAR- 
GARET OF  ANJOU. 

PJiOr.  LEVERETT  W.  SPRINQ,  WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU  first  appears  in  the  play  of  Henry 
VI.  as  a  prisoner  captured  in  the  military  operations 
before  Angiers  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  fell  an  instant  victim 
to  her  charms.  He  was  suddenly  transported  out  of  the  mood 
and  temper  of  war  into  the  world  of  love.  He  remembered,  how- 
ever, in  the  midst  of  the  infatuation  which  seized  upon  him  that 
he  already  had  a  wife  and  so  he  regretfully  concluded  that  this 
'*  gorgeous  beauty  "  could  not  be  for  him.  What  then  ?  Shall  he 
allow  this  vision  of  a  fair  woman  to  pass  as  a  fugitive  and  minor 
incident  of  the  campaign  ?  There  were  moments  of  indecision 
and  abstraction  in  which  a  surprising  and  audacious  scheme  took 
form.  The  fascinating  captive  could  not  become  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk  —  that  was  clear  —  but  might  she  not  become  Queen  of 
England?  Though  the  king  had  given  him  no  commission  of 
this  sort  for  the  excellent  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  he  was 
already  pledged  to  a  "  lady  of  esteem,"  yet  he  proceeded  to  woo  her 
on  Henry's  account  and  with  entire  success.  The  vicarious  and 
unauthorized  courtship  ran  a  swift,  easy  course.  Margaret  was 
quite  willing  to  be  Henry's  bride,  qualifying  her  assent  to  the 
project  with  a  single  condition  —  "  an  if  my  father  please."  Nor 
was  "  the  good  King  Ren^,"  whose  fortunes  happened  to  be  a  lit- 
tle decayed,  at  all  averse  to  the  alliance  and  the  daring  match- 
maker set  out  for  London  on  his  self-imposed  mission.  The  plot 
sueceeded.  Suffolk's  ^^v^ondrous  rare  description  ".of  Margaret 
astonished  Henry  and  bred  settled  passions  of  love  in  his  heart. 
The  fortunate  discoverer  of  the  French  dame,  whose  peiiections 
^^  would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines"  was  despatched  to 
bring  her  to  England.  He  set  out  on  his  commission  in  the  high- 
est spirits  and  soon  returned  with 

'^  The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquis  gave, 
The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  received." 

Henry  thought  that  his  wildest  dreams  had  been  fully  realized 
and  the  nobles  shouted  ^'  Long  live  the  Queen."     But  scarcely 
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were  the  formal  ceremonies  of  reception  over  when  some  of  these 
applauding  nobles  began  to  denounce  the  articles  of  settlement, 
which  involved  the  surrender  of  conquered  territory  —  a  proceed- 
ing entirely  distasteful  to  Englishmen  of  every  generation.  ^^  She 
should  have  staid  in  France,"  said  old  Humphrey,  brother  of 
Henry  V.,  Duke  of  Gloster,  and  protector  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  king's  minority,  "and  starved  in  France  before  "  —  here  some 
rude  interruption  cut  across  the  sentence  and  it  was  not  finished. 
The  protector  was  in  no  mood  to  stay  for  discussion  but  took  his 
leave  without  ceremony.  The  incident  foretold  in  no  uncertain 
tone  the  coming  of  trouble. 

Then  in  these  first  days  Margaret  experienced  a  painful  dis- 
allusion.  She  had  thought  of  Henry  as  one  who  belonged  to  this 
present  world,  who  was  interested  in  its  pleasures  and  honors. 
She  found  him  to  be  a  religious  enthusiast  whose  proper  vocation 
was,  not  kingship,  but  the  routine  of  a  religious  order.  His  idols 
were  the  prophets  and  apostles,  Margaret's  found  a  more  satisfac- 
tory embodiment  in —  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  "  The  sympathy  of 
love,"  which  poor  Henry  dreamed  about  and  yearned  after  never 
united  their  thoughts. 

Moreover  to  a  proud,  sensitive,  imperious  woman  like  the 
queen,  the  annoyances  of  the  social  situation  were  very  great.  The 
wives  of  various  noblemen  took  on  uncomfortable  airs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Duchess  of  Gloster  "  swept  through  the  court "  like  an 
empress,  displaying  her  contempt  for  the  wife  of  the  king  with- 
out any  pretense  of  reserve  —  an  impertinence  which  the  latter 
resented  by  publicly  boxing  the  offender's  ears.  It  was  evident 
that  she  had  other  qualities  than  the  weakness  and  docility  which  | 

characterized  her  husband.  \ 

Besides  Margaiet  blundered  in  following  Suffolk  and  his  cabal 
into  the  conspiracy  against  Humphrey.  He  was  an  able,  honest 
and  patriotic  man.  If  she  had  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  pos- 
sibly she  might  have  escaped  the  terrible  calamities  which  finally 
overtook  her.  But  she  failed  to  understand  his  character  and 
purposes  —  mistook  him  for  a  "  fraudf ul  man  "  who  was  a  menace 
to  the  public  welfare,  "  I  will  not  stand  on  quillets  how  to  slay 
him,"  muttered  her  evil  genius,  Suffolk,  "*  *  *  'tis  no  matter 
how,  so  that  he  be  dead."  *'  And  so  say  I,"  exclaimed  Margaret. 
The  plot  proved  fatal  to  the  conspirators  —  directly  to  the  man 
and  indirectly  to  the  woman  — who  had  such  small  scruple  about  \ 
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means  if  ends  were  gained.  When  suspicions  and  rumors  got 
noised  abroad  that  the  good  duke  had  been  foully  dealt  with,  the 
popular  rage  fell  on  Suffolk  and  he  was  banished  the  country 
only  to  meet  a  violent  death  in  his  flight.  Margaret,  whose  rela- 
tions with  him  had  been,  to  say  the  least,  equivocal,  was  incon- 
solable. "  My  hope  is  gone,"  she  moaned,  *'  now  Suffolk  is  de- 
ceased." It  was  a  great  sorrow  but  there  were  heavier  ones  to 
follow. 

The  civil  wars  soon  broke  out  —  the  wars  of  the  white  rose 
against  the  red,  of  York  against  Lancaster.  In  the  first  encount- 
ers the  insurgents  were  successful.  The  faint-hearted  king,  terri- 
fied by  the  prospect,  suggested  as  a  compromise  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  reign  during  his  life  and  that  at  his  death  the  succes- 
sion should  pass  to  the  house  of  York.  Margaret  was  furious 
when  she  heard  of  the  cowardly  surrender  and  said,  no  doubt 
with  truth,  that  the  soldiers  should  have  tossed  her  on  their,  pikes 
before  she  would  have  made  it.  That  irresolute  husband  of  hers 
fared  ill  in  her  speech.  She  would  divorce  herself  from  his  bed 
and  table  until  the  day  of  her  disinherited  son's  restoration  to  the 
line  of  succession.  She  lost  no  time  in  '^  spreading  her  colors  "  in 
his  defense  and  soon  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  20,000  men. 
^^  A  woman  general "  was  the  comment  in  the  Yorkist  camp, 
**what  should  we  fear?"  There  was  something  to  fear.  "Cap- 
tain Margaret "  won  a  signal  victory  in  the  battle  which  followed, 
captured  the  Duke  of  York,  and  subjected  him  to  a  series  of  bar- 
barities which  cannot  be  easily  matched  in  the  annals  of  woman- 
kind. She  taunted  him  with  his  misfortunes  ;  handed  him  a  nap- 
kin stained  with  the  blood  of  his  son  Rutland  to  dry  his  cheeks 
withal ;  set  a  paper  crown  upon  his  head,  ordering  her  retinue 
to  bow  the  knee  to  him  in  mockery  and  then,  when  the  resources 
of  indignity  and  humiliation  had  been  exhausted,  stabbed  him 
with  her  own  hand.  A  few  days  later  as  she  saw  the  head  of  the 
unfortunate  duke  set  on  the  gates  of  York  she  turned  to  the 
"  deadly -handed  "  Clifford  and  asked 

'^  Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord?" 

Surely  here  was  a  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  woman's  hide. 

When  the  sons  of  York  heard  of  the  disaster,  Edward  fell  into 
the  ''conventional  lamentations,  but  Richard  —  the  foul,  hunch- 
back, stigmatic    Richard  —  could  not  weep.     Let  babes  betake 
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themselves  to  tears,  his  recourse  would  be  blows  and  revenge. 
It  was  chiefly  his  military  genius  that  achieved  the  great  Yorkist  ;! 

triumph  at  Toulon  and  sent  Margaret  a  fugitive  and  suppliant  I 

to  the  court  of  Louis.  While  she  was  telling  the  story  of  her 
misfortunes  and  wrongs,  while  the  French  King  was  in  the  act 
of  promising  to  aid  her,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  appeared  coiuja»- 
sioned  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between  the  Yorkist  Kii)^  Edward, 
and  Lady  Bona,  sister  of  Louis.  The  alliance  ^Appeared  desirable 
to  the  wily  Frenchman.  A  sudden  ehange  of  circumstances 
would  certainly  justify  him  in  breaking  his  word.  But  another 
change,  no  leas  Mftdden,  occurred  in  this  uncertain  world  of  diplo- 
macy. Before  the  negotiations  were  completed  posts  arrived  from 
London  with  the  news  that  Edward  had  married  an  English  wile. 
It  is  not  strange  that  all  the  quarrels  instantly  heoKme  one  — 
Louis's,  Warwick's,  Lady  Bond's  and  Margaret's.  The  alliance 
promised  well.  A  new  day  seemed  to  have  dawned  for  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  The  heart  of  the  distressed  queen  was  filled 
with  unhoped  joys  as  she  put  armor  on  again  and  crossed  the  seas 
to**  bid  false  Edward  battle."  All  her  hopes  however  went  to 
pieces  on  the  disastrous  field  of  Tewksbury  where  she  and  her 
son  were  taken  prisoners.  And  the  young  prince  received  no 
more  mercy  at  the  hands  of  his  captors  than  the  Duke  of  York 
received  on  the  plains  of  Sandal  Castle.  "  Take  that,"  said  Ed- 
ward as  he  gave  the  boy  a  stab.  ''Sprawl'st  thou?"  inquired 
Richard — "take  that  to  end  thy  agony."  "And  there's  for 
twitting  me  with  perjury,"  said  Clarence  and  added  his  thrust. 
Margaret  stood  by  and  saw  it  all  —  Margaret  whose  iron  resolu- 
tion had  carried  her  unmoved  through  tragedies  that  touched 
even  the  stout  Northumberland  with  pitJ^  But  it  was  different 
now.  The  instinct  of  motherhood  extinguished  all  other  senti- 
ments and  passions.  The  world  had  nothing  more  to  give  or  take 
away.  "  O  kill  me,  too,"  she  cried.  She  besought  Edward  "  to 
sheathe  his  sword  "  in  her  breast ;  when  he  refused  she  turned  to 
Clarence  who  also  declined  to  do  her  so  much  ease.  Yet  there 
was  an  executioner  to  whom  she  could  turn  with  confidence  — 
"that  devil's  butcher,  hard-favored  Richard  "  —  but  he  had  gone 
in  haste  to  London,  intending,  as  Clarence  suggested  "  to  make  a 
bloody  supper  "  in  the  tower  where  King  Henry  was  shut  up. 

With  this  heart-breaking  calamity,  the  murder  of  her  only  sod^ 
before  her  eyes,  Margaret's  career  in  England  came  to  a  close*; 
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As  we  survey  it* from  the  wooings  of  Anglers  to  the  awful  calami- 
ties  of  Tewksbury  we  feel  that  she  has  been  stretched  "  upon  the 
rack  of  this  rough  world''  quite  long  enough.  Shakespeare 
thought  otherwise  and  added  an  unhistorical  chapter — ^^a  life 
beyond  life  "  —  to  the  verities  of  her  biography. 

What  was  the  emergency  in  his  dramatic  reconstruction  of 
English  histpry  that  laid  upon  Shakespeare  the  necessity  of  pro- 
longing beyond  its  actual  limit  the  political  career  of  Margaret? 
It  was  the  terrible  figure  of  Richard  III.  as  it  emerged  from  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  and  reached  its  full  development  in  the  play 
which  bears  his  name.  Such  another  prodigy  of  intellect  and 
will  divorced  from  conscience,  remorse  and  pity  cannot  be  found 
among  the  villains  of  Shakespeare.  They  shrank  from  lookioy 
their  evil  deeds  straight  in  the  face,  seeking  to  veil  or  extenuate 
them  by  fictions  of  the  personal  wrongs  that  they  had  suffered- 
But  Richard  contemplated  the  dreadful  list  of  his  crimes  from  the 
murder  of  Prince  Edward  to  that  of  his  once  chief  friend  and 
confidant,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  without  recoil  or  emotion- 
He  carried  lightly  burdens  of  crime  which  would  have  crushed 
lago  or  Edmund. 

Shakespeare  could  not  abandon  the  play  of  Richard  III.  to  the 
depredations  of  a  malignant  and  powerful  monster.  To  preserve 
the  moral  and  artistic  balance ;  to  make  it  evident  that  justice 
and  judgment  have  not  fled  from  the  earth  ;  that  penalty  is  still 
pursuing  crime,  some  hostile  and  no  less  tremendous  figure,  per- 
sonating moral  vengeance,  must  appear  among  the  dramatis  per^ 
sonae.  Richard  might  have  created  this  indispensable  mouth- 
piece of  doom  as  he  created  Faulconbridge  in  King  John,  but  he 
chose  to  prolong  the  date,  to  transform  the  functions  and  mission 
of  one  who  belonged  to  the  preceding  generation  —  Margaret  of 
Anjou.  Her  vocation  passed  from  deeds  to  speech.  There  waa 
no  occasion  for  her  to  put  on  armor  again,  or  reenter  the  world  of 
political  intrigue.  She  contributes  nothing  whatever  to  the 
movement  of  the  play,  but  stands  outside  of  it,  like  a  prophetic 
fury,  and  denounces  the  judgments  that  will  surely  overtake  the 
guilty  house  of  York.  The  Margaret  which  Shakespeare  created 
is  Margaret  the  nemesis,  whose  figure  reached  almost  supernatural 
proportions,  whose  words  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ana- 
thema. 
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THE  FAMILY  AS  THE  STANDARD. OE  SCHOOL 

GOVERNMENT. 

ON£  OF   DB.   E.    E.   HIGBEE*8  LAST   SPEECHES. 

LEWIS  R.  HABLET,  Ph.D.. 
Central  High  Sehool,  PkOadapMa,  Pa, 

ONE  of  Dr.  Higbee's  last  public  addresses  was  delivered  before 
the  Montgomery  County  Teachers'  Institute,  at  Morris- 
town,  Pa.,  October  24,  1889.  It  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
efforts  of  his  life,  and  the  large  audience  little  thought  that  in  six 
weeks  he  would  be  suddenly  taken  from  the  scenes  of  earth. 
Dr.  Higbee  spoke  on  this  occasion  on  The  Family  as  the  Standard 
of  School  Government,  and  the  following  notes  of  the  speech 
were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  :  — 

^^  There  can  be  no  intelligent  activity  in  teaching  school,  no 
intelligent  government,  unless  the  teacher  has  in  mind  some 
standard  or  motive.  Where  shall  he  find  this?  God  is  our 
Father,  and  this  fattierhood  is  the  highest  ideal  of  government  we 
oan  have.  Therefore,  the  teacher's  true  standard  is  found  in  the 
family — the  father,  the  mother  and  the  children.  Your  first  care 
should  be  to  know  what  the  father  and  mother  wish  in  regard  to 
their  child.  See  with  what  anxiety  the  mother  watches  by  the 
•cradle  of  her  first-born  babe,  or  the  father  over  an  only  son  im- 
perilled by  disease  ;  how  carefully  they  nurse  him,  and  how  the 
mother  prays  God  to  preserve  his  life  !  The  father  takes  pains  to 
cleanse  the  cellar  of  the  house  to  guard  against  typhoid  fever  and 
the  mother  ventilates  the  rooms  so  as  to  make  it  still  a  more 
healthful  home  for  their  children.  They  protect  them  with  warm 
clothing  against  cold  and  rain  when  going  out.  Now,  when  the 
children  are  entrusted  to  you  in  the  most  inclement  season,  day 
^fter  day,  can  you  not  watch  over  them  in  this  regard,  and  also 
•comfort  the  parents  with  the  feeling  that  you  care  for  the  chil- 
dren ?  See  that  no  cold  draft,  coming  through  door  or  window 
crack,  strikes  the  child  ;  that  the  room  is  ventilated,  and  that  the 
child  is  not  too  warm  to  pass  out  into  the  cold  at  recess.  If  he  is 
unfitted  for  study,  or  needs  exercise,  never  mind  losing  a  recita- 
tion ;  the  child  is  not  made  for  books  and  school,  but  books  and 
.schools  are  made  for  the  child.  Be  a  father  and  mother  to  him 
in  these  respects,  and  the  parents  and  God  will  bless  you,  even  if 
the  directors  should  not. 

Parents  care  for  the  manners  and  appearance  of  their  children. 
What  a  pleasure  to  hear  a  little  child  say  "  Good  morning  "  to  a 
gray  haired  man  !  The  mother  desires  to  have  her  child  appear 
with  hands  washed  and  hair  combed,  and  to  show  good  manners. 
Fathers  often  are  too  much  concerned  with  their  business  to  think 
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much  about  these  things,  but  it  is  their  business  to  take  care  of 
that  which  God  has  given  them,  ^^  the  flesh  of  their  flesh  and  the 
bone  of  their  bone  " ;  our  children  are  to  take  our  places^  not  our 
farms.  Let  your  school  be  mannerly ;  do  not  allow  your  children 
to  lounge  about  the  school  room,  or  to  have  dirty  hands  and  faces 
and  unkempt  hair.  Have  flowers  around  you,  have  the  school- 
room clean  and  the  yard  in  proper  order.  Would  that  our  yards- 
had  flowers  and  that  not  so  many  school  houses  were  barracks  ; 
but  we  cannot  have  everything  at  once. 

,  Parents  have  a  concern  for  the  morals  of  their  children.  They 
want  us  to  cultivate  in  them  a  right  moral  sense.  How  often 
have  mothers  wept  and  fathers  groaned  because  their  children 
had  deceived  them  I  If  parents  snould  not  have  a  care  for  this 
training,  you  must  have.  Is  it  not  much  worse  to  lie  and  steal 
than  not  to  know  the  multiplication  table,  or  the  philosophy  of 
numbers  ?  Directors,  do  not  allow  youi'selves  to  engage  a  dis- 
honorable, dishonest,  immoral,  irreligious,  irreverant  teacher,  for 
your  children  will  be  imperilled  by  him.  If  the  teacher  is  at 
fault,  the  directors  are  at  fault. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there  is  nothing  in  family  life- 
deeper,  more  far-reaching  (because  it  reaches  into  eternity),  than 
the  exercise  of  a  reverent,  thankful  religious  spirit  It  is  that 
which  is  breathed  at  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  day'a 
labors.  ^  But  here  is  the  little  child ;  it  must  retire  early.  A 
mothejr's  heart  is  tender,  and  she  brings  the  child  to  her  knee, 
tells  him  his  prayer  —  and  what  a  precious  sight  it  is  to  see  that 
evening  prayer  go  up  to  their  Heavenly  Father ;  what  is  sweeter 
than  the  voice  of  pi*ayer  in  childhood  I  What  calm  the  family 
prayer  brings  into  the  household ;  what  memory  is  sweeter  thaa 
that  of  the  family  Bible  read  by  father  or  mother,  now  perhaps  in 
their  graves !  Teachers,  can  not  you  get  the  motive  of  the  family 
into  your  schools  !  Can  you  not  by  example,  precept  ^nd  tone  of 
your  life  cultivate  this  prayerful  spirit  in  the  child  and  lead  it  to 
hold  its  life  fast  to  ^^  the  horns  of  the  altar?'*  I  will  say  nothing 
about  the  reward,  but  I  will  say  something,  in  closing,  about  the 
failure  to  do  so,  and  I  cannot  better  say  it  than  bv  quoting  from 
our  elder  Brother,  the  great  Master  Teacher,  ^^  Take  heed  that  ye 
despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ;  it  were  better  for  you  that  a 
mill  stone  were  hanged  about  your  neck  and  that  ye  were  cast 
into  the  sea.'"  Why  does  the  Master  so  solemnly  rebuke  us? 
Because  the  children  may  not  understand  mathematics,  or  may 
not  become  president  ?  No,  biit  '^  because  in  heaven  their  angels 
do  alwavs  behold  the  face  of  my  Father." 

In  referring  to  the  above  address,  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  writes  as  follows :  "  We  attended 
many  institutes  together.  The  last  one  of  these  was  at  Norris- 
town,  shortly  before  Dr.  Higbee's  death.  Here  we  occupied  the 
same  room,  and  it  was  during  this  trip  that  I  became  convinced 
that  his  health  was  rapidly  declining,  and  that  the  world  and  the 
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things  of  the  world  were  fast  fading  away  before  him.  Feeble  as 
he  was,  he  made  two  addresses,  one  before  the  Institute  and 
another  to  the  Convention  of  Directors.  While  both  were  excel- 
lent, the  first  was  one  of  the  most  effective  I  have  ever  heard. 
It  was  a  plea  for  the  proper  training  of  the  children,  and  was 
delivered  with  such  fervor  and  pathos  that  it  made  a  wonderful 
impression,  and  he  was  congratulated  on  every  side.^' 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  type  of  that  kind  of  scholarship  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  extinct  in  this  age  of  specialists.  We  need 
more  men  like  him  to  keep  kindled  the  brightest  lights  on  the 
Muses'  sacred  hill.  He  stood  for  scholarship  and  culture,  the 
major  ends  in  education,  and  in  this  respect  his  life  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  student  in  every  land  and  clime. 


TEACHING  HIS  TORT. 

LUCY  M.  SElTMOUa,  WATERLOO,  IOWA. 

TAINE  tells  us  that  in  our  study  of  history,  when  we  have 
considered  race,  surroundings  and  epoch,  which  are  the 
internal  mainspring,  the  external  pressure  and  the  required  mo- 
mentum, we  have  exhausted  not  only  the  whole  of  the  actual 
■cause,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  possible  cause  of  action. 

Let  us  consider  this  internal  mainspring : — 

What  we  call  race  is  the  innate  and  hereditary  tendencies  which 
man  brings  into  the  world  and  no  matter  how  surrounded  or  in 
what  age  he  shows  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  race  ;  and  these 
race  peculiarities  he  must  Ibequeath  to  his  progeny. 

Race  must  come  first  in  associated  ideas  of  history.  Before  a 
student  is  able  to  do  any  individual  work  (and  it  is  really  the 
individual  work  which  educates  him),  he  must  be  able  to  distin- 
guish these  race  marks,  to  properly  estimate  and  be  able  to  say, 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  com- 
mingling of  the  races  ;  how  the  general  character  of  a  people  will 
be  altered ;  as  well  as  to  recognize  the  indelible  marks  which 
remain  so  long  as  there  is  a  drop  of  the  race  blood  left. 

The  greater  part  of  this  work  must  be  done  before  the  pupil  is 
aware  of  it,  and  this  being  the  case,  the  instructor  has  need  to 
know  thoroughly  what  result  is  to  be  obtained  and  to  have  the 
whole  plan  of  work  clearly  defined,  before  the  first  step  is  taken. 

Next  comes  "  surroundings,"  the  one,  and  the  only  one  of  these 
conditions  we  are  to  consider  over  which  man  has  the  slightest 
control ;  and  even  in  this,  we  see  the  will  of  the  Creator  stronger 
than  the  hand  of  the  created. 

The  subject  of  surroundings  is  of  vital  importance ;  the  lack  of 
understanding,  or  properly  appreciating  its  value,  has  proved  dis- 
astrous to  more  than  one  government. 

The  future  statesman  who  is  now  an  element  of  our  public 
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schools  must  be  taught  wisdom  for  the  future  by  the  follies  of  the  ■ 
past  and  a  part,  at  least,  of  this  teaching  rests  with  the  instructor 
of  history. 

The  pupil  must  be  led  to  understand  that  every  complex  phe- 
nomenon rests  upon  more  simple  phenomena  which  he  may  ana- 
lyze. 

Geographical  location  figures  largely  in  surroundings,  how  much 
the  student  only  can  estimate  when  he  learns  of  the  relationship 
which  latitude,  coast  line  and  mountains  bears  to  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  country. 

Pupils  early  learn  that  a  regular  coast  line  indicates  a  low  grade 
of  civilization  and  that  mountains  are  strongholds  of  liberty. 
But  it  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  an  instructor  when  he  begins 
to  trace  the  influence  of  latitude  on  races  and  nations. 

This  is  not  a  difficult  task  but  it  is  one  that  requires  special 
•emphasis  to  bring  it  out  clearly.  A  good  illustration  of  this  effect 
of  latitude  might  be  found  in  two  branches  of  the  Aryan  race 
who  chose  homes  in  different  latitudes. 

One  branch  settling  under  sunny  skies,  in  a  country  corrugated 
with  picturesque  mountains  and  indented  with  numberless  seas ; 
living  half  naked  in  the  gymnasia  or  public  squares  ;  bent  upon 
makingtheir  bodies  more  lithe  and  strong;  on  conversing  ;  ondis- 
-cussing ;  voting  and  carrying  on  patriotic  piracies ;  living  on  a 
minimum  of  food  in  order  to  own  a  slave  to  serve  it,  as  well  as  to 
give  them  leisure  to  exercise  their  limbs,  to  plan  the  best  way  to 
make  their  own  town  the  most  beautiful,  their  own  processions 
the  most  grand  and  their  own  art  most  divine  I 

Just  one  more  step  along  this  line  and  the  student  will  see  the 
relation  which  surroundings  bear  to  religious  belief :  — 

(We  presuppose  that  the  student  has  already  studied  the  races 
and  understands  that  the  three  great  religions  of  the  world  have 
been  given  to  us  by  the  Semites  ;  that  race  so  rich  in  the  gift  of 
poetic  nature  and  so  vivid  in  their  conceptions  of  the  spiritual  life  ! 
that  he  knows  that  the  Aryan  race  though  playing  the  leading 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world,  have  always  borrowed  a 
religious  belief  and  improved  on  it  according  to  their  fancy.) 

This  branch  of  the  Aryans  borrowed  their  religion  in  part  from 
the  Egyptians ;  but  we  could  never  imagine  these  beauty  loving 
Greeks  keeping  about  them  as  objects  of  adoration  the  mummies 
of  dead  and  gone  ancestors.  Ah,  no,  they  immortalized  their 
ancestors  into  gods,  and  wove  romance  and  poetry  into  a  history 
of  their  progenitors,  who  had  occupied  their  own  beloved  Greece 
and  made  wood  and  river,  mountain  and  plain  sacred  by  their 
loves  and  wars. 

Contrast  with  the  Greeks  the  other  branch  of  the  Aryan  .  — 

Pushing  to  the  northward  amid  mist-enveloped  shores ;  making 
their  homes  in  damp  river  valleys  ;  fighting  with  the  elements  for 
shelter  and  food;  rain,  wind  and  waves  filled  their  ears  from 
season   to   season   and   left   no   room   for   any   but    melancholy 
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thoughts.  In  this  foggy  clime  amid  frosts  and  storms,  in  these 
marshes  and  forests,  they  must  have  grown  into  savage  huntera 
and  swineherds;  a  fierce,  brawny,  gloomy  race  of  men.  One 
historian  says  of  them,  ^'  they  were  the  fiercest  of  hunters,  hunters- 
of  men." 

What  could  the  religion  of  such  a  people  be  ?  A  God  of  venge- 
ance and  power  dwelling  in  murmuring  trees  and  terrific  storms. 
These  gods  were  not  inclosed  in  walls  nor  should  they  be  wor- 
shipped there.  His  gross  appetite  has  stunted  and  dwarfed  hia 
thoughts.  He  cannot  feel  the  poetic  fervor  of  art  devotion,  but 
thrown  back  upon  himself  by  the  gloom  and  severity  of  the  clim- 
ate, he  discovers  a  moral  beauty  where  his  southern  kinsman  per- 
ceives only  a  sensuous  beauty. 

It  is  nothing  which  he  sees,  nothins^  he  can  speak  of,  but  he  feela 
it ;  feels  the  first  throb  of  life  in  the  germ  whose  growth  shall 
shake  off  the  sensuous  worship  of  the  South  and  ^^  hallow  the  faith 
of  the  heart." 

Man  develops  more  slowly  in  the  North,  physically  and  men- 
tally ;  give  this  barbarian  and  his  dream  a  few  more  centuries  and 
you  will  find  him  pushing  toward  higher  attainments  and  thund- 
ering at  the  very  gates  of  Rome  ! 

Almost  unconsciously  we  have  stumbled  upon  "  Epoch,"  the 
other  factor  we  are  to  consider.  In  the  consideration  of  Epoch 
the  student  will  begin  to  realize  that  vice  and  virtue  are  like 
vitriol  and  sugar,  only  productions,  and  that  race,  surroundings 
and  epoch  are  the  elements  of  their  production.  A  vice  of  one 
race  or  epoch  may  be  clearly  traced  to  a  virtue  in  another.  The 
temperament  of  the  people  who  recognized  the  virtue  and  endeav- 
ored to  imitate  it,  their  surroundings  or  the  age,  is  the  cause  which 
has  produced  the  evil. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Olympic  Games  as 
first  practiced  by  the  Greeks  were  a  great  source  of  good,  sociallv,. 
politically  and  religiously,  but  we  turn  in  horror  from  the  gladi- 
atorial combats  of  the  Romans,  into  which  the  Greek  games  had 
degenerated. 

Feudalism  made  England  what  she  is,  but  recall  the  awful 
termination  ! 

Having  taken  a  broad  view  of  •'  What  to  Teach  in  History,"  it 
may  be  well  to  narrow  it  down.  To  estimate  how  much  of  thia 
plan  of  work  could  be  done  in  our  public  schools  and  how  much 
before  the  high  school  study  is  taken  up,  can  not  be  done  for 
several  reasons. 

One  is  the  spasmodic  teaching  of  the  subject.  A  year  or  two 
of  United  States  History,  a  term  of  English  History  and  a  few 
terms  of  General  History  and  then  they  drop  the  whole  subject* 
and  in  most  cases  are  glad  to  drop  it.  And  why  shouldn't  they 
be  ?  The  nourishing  of  the  body  is  often  compared  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mind.  How  would  you  like  to  eat  roast  beef  and 
mince  pie  for  a  solid  year  and  then  never  have  them  on  the  bill 
of  fare  again  ? 
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Quite  likely  you  would  never  want  to  see  them  again  after  that 
continued  diet,  and  I  am  morally  sure'  your  digestion  would 
be  ruined;  and  may  I  venture  to  say  that  the  pupil  who  is 
stuffed  with  history  nates  history  for  the  very  same  reason  you 
would  loath  roast  beef  and  mince  pies.  Is  it  not  possible  also 
that  his  mental  powers  have  suffered  much  in  the  latter  process 
as  your  digestive  powera  would  in  the  former? 

Then  there  is  another  reason  why  the  work  cannot  be  estimated, 
the  greater  number  of  us  who  are  teaching  the  subject  have  had 
no  special  training  for  the  work. 

This  can  hardly  be  avoided  while  teachers  are  required  to 
instruct  in  so  many  branches ;  we  cannot  be  specialists  in  all. 
But  there  is  an  acknowledged  principle  that  the  pupil  is  never 
wiser  than  his  master,  and  this  being  the  case  let  us  plead  for 
better  prepared  instructors  for  this  great  subject  of  history. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  these  better  prepared  instructors  and 
hoping  in  our  heart  oi  hearts  they  wont  come,  for  we  want  our 
positions  another  year  at  least  —  let  us  see  what  we  can  do. 

Epoch  may  be  taught  best  when  the  pupil  is  studying  United 

States  History.     I  mean  this :  the  pupil  can  be  taught  to  observe 

and  to  estimate  what  epoch  means  while  studying  his  own  country. 

^Let  us  emphasize  this  subject  of  epoch  while  we  may  be  able  to 

bring  so  much  within  his  reach. 

Tell  him  to  go  and  see  the  spinning  wheel  which  some  class- 
mate's great  great  grandmother  used  when  she  went  to  housekeep- 
ing. Encourage  him  in  hunting  up  the  teamster  who  freighted 
the  necessaries  of  life  into  the  West  in  early  days.  He  will  soon 
begin  to  appreciate  how  great  a  difference  even  a  few  years  may 
make. 

Let  him  read  stories  of  early  colonial  life  which  may  be  found 
easily  in  any  village.  The  early  colonial  charters  will  teach  him 
the  principle  that  ^^  time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth." 

The  great  advancement  in  the  means  for  communicating  intelli- 
gence could  never  be  more  clearly  illustrated  than  when  the 
pupil  studies  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  fought  after  the  close  of 
the  war  of  1812. 

Even  in  a  country  as  young  as  our  own  many  parallels  may  be 
found  which  will  aid  the  pupil  to  understand  more  remote  occur- 
rences. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  and  the  Mt.  Meadow  massa- 
cre will  be  a  key  to  the  religious  wars  of  Europe  and  the  Moham- 
medan theory  of  the  "  Faiwi  or  the  Sword."  Possibly  a  visit  to 
the  Salvation  Army  headquarters  might  give  him  an  idea  of  the 
Crusades. 

Don't  despise  little  things ;  remember  that  "  knowledge  is  some- 
times nearer  when  we  stoop  than  when  we  soar." 

A  comical  cartoon  or  a  ridiculous  story  will  often  fix  a  fact  in 
one's  memory  even  better  than  the  historical  text  and  at  the  same 
time.it  serves  as  a  relaxation. 
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Try  as  we  may,  there^is  more  or  less  friction  and  monotony  in 
the  routine  of  school  work,  and  we  should  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  a  relaxation  of  the  right  nature. 

The  boy  who  finds  a  picture  of  George  Washington  in  a  burst 
of  speed  endeavoring  to  catch  the  last  electric  car,  finds  a  ^eat 
deal  of  amusement  in  contemplating  the  undignified  attitude  of 
the  '^  Father  of  his  country,"  but  the  contrast  between  the  usual 
portrait  of  the  stately  man  and  the  funny  picture  sets  the  boy 
thinking  of  the  hurry  of  catching  trains,  the  impatience  of  mak- 
ing telephone  connections  and  anxiety  of  waiting  telegraphic 
news,  all  of  which  Washington  knew  nothing  of;  and  he  has 
really  learned  more  practical  knowledge  of  epoch  than  in  many 
recitations  of  his  history  class. 

In  the  list  of  small  helps,  poems  and  songs  have  a  place.  I  can- 
not say  I  sympathize  with  the  teacher  who  had  his  class  memorize 
poetry  (?)  after  the  style  of  — 

"In  1863,  old  Abe  set  the  nigger  free." 

But  I  do  think  it  may  help  some  boy  to  remember  Sherman's 
March  if  he  hears,  in  connection  with  the  text,  ^^  Marching  Through 
Georgia." 

It  will  occur  to  the  teacher  of  United  States  History  that  a 
foundation  for  race  study  may  be  laid.  And  indeed  where  can 
you  find  a  better  place  to  introduce  race  characteristics  and  to 
illustrate  the  effect  of  latitude  and  environment  than  in  the  Negro 
of  the  United  States  ? 

Constant  care  is  necessary  in  teaching  history  to  prevent  the 
subject  from  becoming  dead  and  lifeless,  a  mere  recitation  of  facts 
and  figures  as  found  in  a  text-book. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  this  rote  work  pupils  are  capable 
of  doing.  They  draw  fine  maps,  make  lovely  outlines  and  recite 
dates  until  your  head  aches  ;  but  your  heart  would  ache  (or  your 
sides,  according  to  your  temperament)  if  you  could  know  what 
some  of  the  really  bright  boys  and  girls  think  of  the  subjects  you 
have  tried  to  teach. 

Take  that  boy  who  is  several  years  too  young  to  take  up  the 
study  of  a  foreign  country.  He  is  trying  to  prove  on  paper  that 
he  knows  enough  of  the  subject  to  obtain  a  passing  mark.  He 
puts  down  the  exact  date  of  Alexander's  ill  fated  bath,  tells  to  a 
day  when  Antony  landed  in  Egypt,  and  1520  is  the  date  he  puts 
down  opposite  to  "The  Pope's  Bull  against  the  Theses  of 
Luther.'  He  had  no  hesitancy  in  writing  down  that  1520 ;  he 
sits  apparently  in  thought,  not  about  the  correctness  of  the  date 
but  he  wonders  if  Luther  really  participated  in  a  bull-fight  him- 
self or  if  he  f Qund  a  substitute,  and  if  the  bull  was  killed  ?  Then 
a  faint  remembrance  of  the  text  comes  to  him  —  the  people 
burned  something  —  why  yes,  of  course  —  a  ray  of  light  comes 
into  his  eyes,  they  had  a  barbacue  after  Luther  killed  the  bull, 
how  stupid  he  was  not  to  have  thought  of  it  before.     He  takes 
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up.  the  next  question  wondering  what  breed  the  bull  was,  for  it 
must  have  been  a  fine  one  to  liave  made  the  Pope  so  mad  at 
Luther  for  killing  it. 

Perhaps  however  Luther  didn't  mind 'being  banished,  for  in 
his  own  country  he  was  ordered  to  a  diet  of  worms.  (This  last 
lie  gathers  from  the  next  question). 

It  is  only  the  erratic  and  interest-killing  methods  and  crazy 
devices  which  make  a  child  hate  history.  History  is  the  most 
natural  study  for  a  child.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  puts 
the  case  aptly  in  the  following :  — 

^^  We  are  accustomed  to  say,  and  truly,  that  every  child  is  a 
born  naturalist.  But  where  is  the  child  who  would  not  at  any 
time  leave  the  society  of  animals  for  that  of  human  beings  ? 

^'  Even  the  bear  and  raccoon  are  not  personally  more  interesting 
to  the  country  boy  than  to  hear  the  endless  tales  of  the  men  who 
bave  trapped  the  one  and  shot  the  other. 

*'The  Doy  at  the  seaside  would  rather  listen  to  the  sailors'  yarns 
than  go  fishing.  Even  stories  about  animals  must  have  their 
human  element  thrown  in,  to  make  them  fully  interesting ;  chil- 
dren must  not  only  hear  of  the  wolf  and  his  den,  but  ab^ut  the 
General  Putnam  who  went  into  it. 

^'  In  truth  the  whole  situation,  in  respect  to  history  is  described 
in  that  well  known  conversation  between  the  English  clergyman 
and  the  play  actor :  —         • 

44  4  Why  ia  it,'  asked  the  clergyman,  *  that  you,  who  represent 
what  every  body  knows  to  be  false,  obtain  more  attention  than  we 
who  deal  in  the  most  momentous  realities  ? ' 

" '  It  is,'  said  the  actor, '  because  you  represent  the  truth  so  that 
it  seems  like  fiction,  while  we  depict  fiction  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  has  the  effect  of  truth.' 

^^  The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  the  iault  is  not  in  the  child,  but 
in  us  who  write  the  books  and  teach  the  lessons. 

^^  History  is  but  a  series  of  tales  of  human  beings,  and  if  the 
subject  loses  all  its  charms  by  our  handling,  the  fault  is  ours  and 
we  should  not  blame  the  child." 

Mr.  Higginson  does  not  lay  all  the  blame  on  teachers  however, 
for  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  I  quoted  from,  he  says :  — 

^^  The  father  brings  home  to  his  little  son  from  the  library  the 
first  volume  of  Hildreth's  United  States,  and  he  says  to  him, 
*  There,  my  son,  is  a  book  for  you  and  there  are  five  more  volumes 
just  like  it.'  Then  he  goes  back  to  his  Sunday  Herald  and  his 
wife  reverts  to  'But  Let  a  Woman '  or  'Mr.  Isaacs  ' ;  both  feeling 
that  they  have  done  their  duty  to  the  child's  mind." 

The  child  who  is  entering  the  public  school  must  have  some 
stories  for  his  reading  and  language  work ;  stories  of  adventure, 
of  heroism  and  patriotism,  and  from  what  source  can  these  be 
drawn  so  well  as  from  the  pages  of  authentic  history?     We  all 
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know  how  much  more  interested  even  a  tiny  child  is  in  a  '*  reallj 
true  story,  about  sure  enough  people." 

Not  only  this  but  the  child  is  a  creature  of  imitation,  and  if  we 
can  give  to  him  lofty  ambitions  and  high  ideals,  we  are  giving  a 
great  gift.  Remember  we  are  never  better  than  our  ideals ;  even 
the  Holy  Writ  promises  no  more  than  *'  according  to  your  f aitb 
ye  shall  be  rewarded." 

Who  was  it  who  wrote  on  the  shield  at  Rugby  :  '*  Great  men 
are  the  punctuation  marks  in  the  worlds  history  "  ?  I  have  forgot- 
ten, but  we  all  acknowledge  that  they  are. 

Why  then,  if  this  be  true,  can  not  some  master  student  of  hist- 
ory arrange  for  our  use  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools  a 
series  of  stories  of  these  great  men,  a  real  key  to  much  of  the- 
historical  text  which  may  foUbw  ? 

We  are  laboring  under  another  mistake  in  the  teaching  of  hist- 
ory. History  is  not  a  separate  and  isolated  subject,  it  permeates 
and  overlaps  all  of  the  branches  of  knowledge.  In  fact  all  our 
learning  is  ia  unit  and  it  should  be  so  connected  and  so  arranged 
as  to  have  the  whole  a  beautifully  finished  systematic  unit. 

The  accomplishment  of  uniting  history  with  other  branches 
often  gives  a  new  life  to  the  sciences.  Tell  your  physics  class  of 
the  great  discoveries  by  Archimedes ;  of  bis  surprising  merit  in 
these  respects  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  no  advancement 
was  made  in  theoretical  mechanics  intervening  between  him  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Tell  your  geometry  class  of  that  science  as 
practiced  by  the  Egyptians  and  perfected  by  the  Greeks. 

How  can  you  better  illustrate  the  intellectual  development  of 
man  than  by  pointing  out  to  your  students  of  astronomy  that  it 
was  the  discovery  of  the  unvarying  position  of  the  dog  star  as  a 
signal  for  the  Nile  to  rise  that  led  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  to 
transfer  their  worship  from  the  degrading  homage  to  the  river,  to 
the  loftier  and  purer  one  of  star  worship  ? 

There  is  a  subject  in  connection  with  our  work  in  the  higher 
grades  to  which  I  most  sincerely  wish  the  attention  of  our  boards 
of  education  and  principals  might  be  called ;  it  is  a  question  of 
arrangement.  None  of  us  doubt  that  United  States  History  should 
come  first ;  but  many  of  us  are  aware  that  a  serious  mistake  is 
being  made  in  following  it  up  with  General  or  World's  History. 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  pupil  to  take  up  a  series  of  foreign 
nations,  languages  and  governments  as  found  in  General  History 
until  he  has  carefully  and  systematically  studied  one. 

Nearly  all  approved  high  school  courses  of  study  embrace  Eng- 
lish, French,  Greek  and  Roman  History,  but  in  nearly  every  case 
they  fall  in  line  behind  General  History.  Should  not  an  earnest 
effort  be  made  to  have  at  least  one  of  them  placed  before  ?  There 
is  some  difference  in  opinion,  I  believe,  among  our  educators  as  to 
which  it  should  be,  French  or  English  History. 

French  History  would  be  preferable  on  the  score  of  a  national 
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life  of  a  more  remote  period  and  its  having  a  literature  and  lan- 
guage of  its  own.  Some  think  the  language  a  drawback,  saying 
it  would  bring  the  study  of  French  into  the  course  too  soon. 
But,  whichever  is  placed  first,  the  arrangement  will  be  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  present  plan,  and  either  will  not  be  far  from 
the  right. 

Asa  move  must  be  made  at  once  to  enlarge  our  course  of  study, 
430  that  our  pupils  may  be  enabled  after  graduation  to  enter  higher 
institutions  of  learning  which  are  united  in  asking  for  a  more 
extended  course  of  history,  would  it  not  be  well  to  put  English 
History  first  ?  It  will  always  hold  one  advantage  over  French 
History,  our  law  is  based  upon  English  law,  and  it  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  study  English  History  before  taking  up  the  study  of 
civil  government. 

Every  pupil  should  spend  a  term  on  the  history  of  his  own 
country  after  studying  the  history  of  other  countries.  The  build- 
ing of  our  commonwealth,  the  progress  of  our  people  and  the 
achievement  of  our  armies  can  only  hQ  appreciated  and  thoroughly 
understood  when  the  student  compares  them  with  the  great  and 
powerful  nations  of  all  ages  and  all  people.  They  will  oe  better 
students,  better  citizens,  better  statesmen  for  the  glance  they  get 
of  their  own  country  ranged  with  the  World's  great  nations. 

Before  I  close  I  would  urge  all  teachers  to  take  a  wide  perspec- 
tive in  regard  to  the  work  their  classes  do.  Endeavor  to  look 
into  the  future,  —  your  pupils'  future,  and  be  strong  and  brave  in 
iving  up  those  showy,  brilliant  recitations,  and  elaborate  time- 
illing  devices,  and  give  to  the  boy  and  to  the  girl,  that  which 
will  te  most  useful  to  the  man  and  woman  of  to-morrow. 

It  is  the  future  of  our  pupils  which  will  tell  the  story  of  our 
success  or  failure,  though  at  times  we  may  think  the  verdict  rests 
with  the  school  board  or  parents.  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  en- 
thusiasm ;  it  is  to  a  great  degree  enthusiasm  which  moves  our 
world  of  education ;  but  it  is  the  enthusiasm  which  is  based  on 
knowledge  and  conscious  power,  not  the  hurrah  and  noise  that 
seeks  to  cover  the  absence  of  knowledge. 

Some  of  us  who  love  the  study  of  history  and  are  hoping  for 
the  time  to  come  which  may  bring  to  our  classes  libraries  and  col- 
lections of  historical  references  find  ourselves  much  discouraged 
at  times.  We  sit  down  and  think  of  our  class  individually,  and 
we  know  only  too  well  that  there  are  few  real  students  of  history 
after  all  our  efforts. 

Are  we  not  expecting  too  much  ?  From  a  class  of  law  students 
how  many  jurists  go  out  ?  How  many  mechanics  ever  do  a  stroke 
of  original  work  ?  And  would  you  dare  say  that  law  schools  are 
a  failure  and  manual  training  a  farce  ? 

You  have  sent  from  a  class  of  ten  pupils  one  real  student  of 
history?  Good  I  You  have  done  veil  —  but,  if  you  have  not 
given  to  every  girl  and  to  every  boy  in  your  class  a  broader  view 
of  life,  a  more  liberal  feeling  for  all  governments  and  creeds  and 
a  more  divine  love  for  humanity,  — you  are  a  failure  as  a  teacher 
of  history. 
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EDITORIAL. 

CABINET  officers  declare  that  President  McEinley  is  mentally 
fatigued ;  that  he  is  wearing  down  under  the  terrible  unremitting 
strain  put  upon  him  by  trying  to  meet  and  converse  with  the  constant 
stream  of  people  calling  day  after  day  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.. 
Here  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  what  we  all  feel,  more  or  less.  Con- 
stant demands  upon  one  by  others  both  fritter  away  the  time  and 
weaken  the  mental  powers.  Blessed  is  the  man  or  woman  who  can  get 
some  hours  each  day  for  quiet  thought  and  study ;  to  whom  life  is  not 
one  constant  grind.  The  vast  increase  of  books,  magazines  and  paperB 
is  another  source  of  danger  to  many  of  us.  In  the  fruitless  effort  to 
keep  abreast  of  all  this  mass  of  literature,  often  so  ephemeral,  we  grow 
weary  and  disgusted  with  our  work.  Instead  of  being  aroused  and 
inspired  to  better  intellectual  efforts  ourselves,  we  arc  overborne  and 
depressed  by  the  weight  and  mass  of  what  is  placed  before  us.  What 
shall  we  do?  If  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  seasons  of  intellectual 
peace  which  the  soul  needs,  as  the  days  come  and  go,  then  let  us,  when 
vacation  comes,  break  away  from  the  routine  of  life  and  find  in  distant 
scenes,  —  away  from  home  duties,  cares  and  burdens,  away  from  books 
and  papers,  the  relief'  so  sorely  needed.  Let  the  mind  lie  fallow.  Rest. 
Let  the  soul,  even  as  the  body,  drink  in  the  inspiration  of  vital  contact 
with  earth  and  sea  and  sky.  Such  days  are  not  wasted.  Mental  ozone 
will  be  stored  up  which  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  in  the  crowded  days- 
to  come. 

THE  Eighth  Semi-annual  session  of  the  New  York  State  Art  Teach- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  in  New  York  City,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  July  1  and  2,  in  the  Training  School  of  the  Normal  College^ 
Lexington  avenue  and  Sixty-eighth  street.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
in  conjuhction  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. The  Art  Teachers'  Association  will  have  a  session  Thursday 
afternoon,  the  opening  address  being  made  by  one  of  the  New  York 
City  superintendents,  to  be  followed  by  a  short  address  by  President 
Walter  S.  Goodnough,  of  the  Association,  on  the  general  question  of 
Art  Education  through  the  Public  Schools  in  a  great  City.  Following 
this  will  be  a  discussion  on  the  essential  features  of  such  education. 
Two  or  more  leaders  will  introduce  the  subject,  and  general  discussioa 
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will  follow.  A  large  attendance  of  Art  teachers  and  directors  of  draw- 
ing is  expected.  During  its  last  three  semi-annual  sessions,  the  New 
York  State  Art  Teachers'  Association  has  drawn  an  attendance,  not 
only  from  New  York  State,  but  from  five  adjoining  states.  This  is  a 
noble  work  in  which  the  Art  teachers  are  engaged,  and  we  trust  not 
only  that  this  and  kindred  meetings  throughout  the  land  will  be  well 
attended,  but  that  the  influence  of  these  teachers  and  their  teaching  will 
have  widespread  and  permanent  beneficial  effects  upon  the  youth  of  the 
land  and  the  homes  from  which  they  come. 

EACH  Spring  and  Summer  season  witnesses  a  series  of  educational 
gatherings  second  to  none  in  practical  importance  and  national 
significance.  While  many  foreign  nations  are  maintaining  large  stand- 
ing armies  and  holding  excited  assemblies  to  debate  measures  of  war 
and  political  adjustments,  our  land  is  happily  blessed  with  peace  and 
quietness  and  a  vast  army  of  busy  educational  workers  are  planning^ 
and  applying  the  best  methods  of  bringing  up  the  average  intelligence 
of  our  citizens  to  the  highest  level,  a  work  which  is  more  fundamental 
to  the  well-being  of  any  nation  than  any  other  save  the  elevation  of  the 
tone  of  its  moral  life.  These  gi'eat  educational  gatherings  command 
the  interest  and  the  attendance  of  some  of  the  profoundest  scholai*s  and 
thinkers  of  the  country.  They  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  all.  who 
attend  them,  and  we  heartily  recommend  every  teacher  who  possibly 
can,  to  take  in  at  least  one  such  meeting  every  year.  The  uplift  is  of 
incalculable  advantage.  The  inspiration  is  lasting.  The  individual 
teacher  gets  a  higher  conception  of  his  work  and  is  worth  more  to  his 
classes  all  through  the  year  for  the  influences  that  flow  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  such  conferences.  No  one  can  afford  to  neglect  them.  We 
specify  three  or  four  of  these  grand  educational  feasts,  with  mention  of 
a  few  of  their  good  things. 

On  July  1st  and  2nd,  the  meeting  of  the  American  Manual  Training 
Association  will  be  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  the  most  extensive  exhibit  of  the  actual  work  of  Manual 
Training  schools  ever  brought  together  in  this  country.  The  program 
includes  papers  on  Manual  Training  for  Girls,  by  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Rich- 
ards and  Miss  M.  Louise  Foster,  of  Boston ;  Educational  Advantages 
of  Manual  Training,  by  James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Tor- 
onto, Canada;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Manual  Training,  by  Gustaf 
Larsson,  of  Boston ;  The  Industrial  School  of  Indianapolis,  by  W.  H. 
Bass,  of  Indianapolis ;  The  Value  of  Sewing  in  Manual  Training  High 
Schools,  by  Miss  Harriet  S.  Sackett,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Free  Hand 
Drawing  and  Design,  by  Victor  I.  Shinn,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  The 
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Exercise  vs.  the  Complete  Model  System,  by  E.  G.  Bryant,  of  New- 
port, R.  I. ;  Electricity  as  Taaght  at  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institpte 
of  New  York,  by  W.  W.  Ker,  of  New  York. 

Next  follows  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Milwaukee,  July  6  —  9,  which  promises  to  be, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be,  the  largest  in  its  history. 
The  program  is  too  extensive  to  quote  in  full,  and  where  all  is  so  good, 
specification  would  be  inviduous.  Abundant  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  visiting  teachers  to  become  acquainted  with  points  of  national 
and  historic  interest  in  the  West,  and  favorable  rates  have  been 
arranged  on  the  railroads.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  President  of  the  Association. 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  Hon.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Supts. 
N.  C.  Dougherty,  Jas.  A.  Foshay  and  Aaron  Gove,  and  Miss  Lucy 
Wheelock  are  among  the  speakers. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Montreal 
follows  on  July  9  — 12,  and  will  be  presided  over  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  of  Boston,  who  has  provided  a  very  attractive  program.  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  who  will 
be  the  leading  feature  in  the  program,  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
readers  of  Education.  The  Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  of  Toronto, 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  is  the  leader  of  the 
educational  forces  of  the  Dominion.  Dr.  Robins,  President  of  the  Mc- 
Gill  Normal  School,  Montreal,  is  a  brilliant  educational  speaker.  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  who  has  written  more  professionally  than 
any  other  American  educator,  and  has  been  identified  with  many  great 
educational  reforms,  now  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  will  be  at  Montreal 
for  the  entire  session.  What  profession  can  marshall  a  grander  array 
of  talent  or  furnish  a  more  magnificent  inspiration  than  is  provided  in 
these  meetings? 

On  the  twenty-first  of  May,  there  was  held  in  Boston  the  sixtieth 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of  School  Superin- 
tendents. The  program  included  discussions  of  The  Superintendent  in 
the  School ;  What  constitutes  a  Visit ;  Inspecting,  Testing,  Teaching, 
Criticising,  Supei^vising  through  Principals ;  The  Relation  of  the  School 
to  Feeble-Mind ed  Children,  etc.  The  discussions  were  led  by  Mary  T. 
Snow,  Bangor,  Me.,  Jas.  H.  Fassett,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  W.  D.  Parkin- 
son, Amherst,  Mass.,  W.  A.  Baldwin,  Principal-elect  of  the  Hyannis 
Normal  School,  F.  E.  Spaulding,  Ware,  Mass.,  Wm.  E.  Hatch,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  others.  The  gathering  was  a  most  profitable 
one. 
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Editors  Education,  Boston,  Mass. : 

Dear  Sirs,  —  In  view  of  the  fact  that  several  questions  and  criticisms 
of  my  article  in  the  February  Education  have  recently  appeared,  I 
trust  that  you  will  permit  me  this  final  word  for  the  present.  I  will  at 
once  allay  Principal  Chapin's  fears  of  doing  the  ungracious  thing  by 
assuring  h'im  that  no  claim  to  a  first  discovery  is  expressed  or  implied 
in  what  I  have  written.  Strange  it  would  be  indeed,  if  such  a  simple 
process  as  the  one  which  I  outlined  for  the  solution  of  the  various  prob- 
lems treated  under  proportion  in  arithmetic,  should  not  have  occurred 
to  many  intelligent  teachers,  long  before  Mr.  Chapin  or  myself  was 
bom.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  method  which  I  presented  is  not 
generally  taught ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  text-book  which  presents  it,  nor 
have  I  ever  met  a  teacher  who  teaches  it.  It  is  highly  doubtful,  whether 
without  my  presentation  of  it,  the  readers  of  Education  would  ever 
have  known  that  Mr.  Chapin's  note-book  contains  this  method.  The 
story  of  Columbus '  egg  is  not  an  unfitting  one  to  suggest  for  Mr.  Cha- 
pin's perusal.  As  to  Superintendent  Culbertson's  question,  I  wish  to 
remark  that  the  reason  why  I  did  not  avoid  the  term  ^^  proportion"  is 
twofold ;  first,  the  name  suggests  at  once  the  kind  of  problems  to  which 
my  method  of  solution  applies ;  second,  it  is  not  an  inappropriate  name 
since  the  process  of  partition,  which  all  such  problems  involve,  is  sug- 
gested by  the  term  proportion. 

Robert  E.  Moritz, 

Hastings,  Neb. 

April  12,  1897. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

ENGLAND  —  SPECIAL   AID    BILLS. 

The  English  denominational  school  bill,  Balfour's  Bill,  is  the  law  oc 
the  land  having  finally  passed  both  Houses  April  5th  and  received  royal 
sanction  a  few  days  later.  It  appropriates  to  sectarian  schools  an  annual 
sum  of  98,050,000  in  addition  to  the  Parliamentary  grant  which  they 
share  in  common  with  the  Board  Schools.  The  amount  allowed  to  any 
one  school  must  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  five  shillings  per  capita  of 
the  school  enrollment. 

Apart  from  the  opposition  to  this  law  for  sectarian  endowment  which 
violates  principles  dear  to  the  English  sense  of  justice  and  equality,  it 
is  viewed  with  apprehension  on  account  of  the  addition  which  it  makes 
to  the  agencies  of  administration.  The  right  of  a  school  to  receive  the 
new  grant  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Education  Department,  but  as  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  that  body  to  examine  the  case  of  every  school, 
the  law  provides  that  association  of  schools  may  be  constituted  in  such 
manner,  in  such  areas  and  with  such  governing  bodies  representative  of 
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the  managers  as  are  approved  by  the  Edacation  Department  and  that 
there  shall  be  allotted  to  each  association  while  so  approved :  — 

(a)  A  share  of  the  aid  grant  to  be  computed  according  to  the  number  of  schol- 
ars in  the  schools  of  the  associations  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  scholar,  or^  if 
the  department  fix  different  rates  for  town  and  country  schools  respectively  (which 
they  are  hereby  empowered  to  do)  then  at  those  rates;  and  (b)  a  corresponding^ 
share  of  any  sum  which  may  be  available  out  of  the  aid  grant  after  distribution 
has  been  made  to  unassociated  schools. 

The  share  so  allotted  to  each  such  association  shall  be  distributed  by  the  Educa^ 
tion  Department  after  consulting  the  governing  body  of  the  association,  and  in 
accordance  with  any  scheme  prepared  by  that  body  which  the  Department  for  the 
time  being  approve. 

The  Education  Department  may  exclude  a  school  from  any  share  of  the  aid 
grant  which  it  might  otherwise  receive.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  11; 
unreasonably  refuses  or  fails  to  join  such  an  association,  but  the  refusal  or  failure 
shall  not  be  deemed  unreasonable  if  the  majority  of  the  schools  in  the  association 
belong  to  a  religious  denomination  to  which  the  school  in  question  does  not  itself 
belong. 

These  associations  have  been  characterized  in  the  debate  as  volnntarj 
and  advisory,  bat  in  the  nature  of  things  they  will  be  clerical  in  member- 
ship and  their  advice  will  have  a  determining  force. 

The  conception  of  them  set  forth  by  the  liberal  leader,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  in  a  ladicrous  picture  of  the  scramble  for  the  grant  is  perhaps 
not  much  overdrawn  —  ^' I  have  endeavored,"  he  said,  ^'to  picture  to> 
myself  what  these  voluntary  associations  will  do  when  they  are  gathered 
together.  *  ♦  •  **  We  have  heard  fh)m  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  that  he  thinks  a  population  of  a  million  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient unit  for  an  association.  I  do  not  know  how  much  'parson- 
power  '  a  population  of  a  million  would  yield.  I  suppose  it  would  dltfer 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  collected  clergy  from  a  million  of 
population  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  live  would  be  a  large 
and  extensive  assembly,  whereas  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  the 
First  Lord  represents  it  would  be  a  little  more  condensed.  Well,  these 
rectors,  vicars  and  archdeacons  from  a  million  population  would  be 
gathered  together,  and  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  that  pop- 
ulation they  would  have  a  certain  sum  to  scramble  for.  It  might  be  in 
one  district  925,000,  in  another  district  850,000  and  in  the  huge  district 
which  the  First  Lord  represents  it  might  be  8250,000.  Now  I  can 
assure  the  right  honorable  gentleman  that  from  my  experience  of  Eng- 
lish parsons,  when  they  have  got.  8100,000  or  8250,000  to  scramble  for 
there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  among  them  as  to  how  much  each 
shall  have.  Even  the  rectors  and  even  the  archdeacons  are  human.  I 
do  not  go  higher  —  and  ascribe  humanity  to  the  bishops,  but  there  will 
be  only  one  of  them  in  this  collection.  And  there  will  be  managers 
more  ecclesiastically  minded  perhaps  even  than  the  clergy  themselves. 
What  would  be  the  first  operation  which  would  occur  in  this  voluntary 
association?  As  I  understand,  the  clergymen  would  not  have  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  because,  as  the  right  honorable  gentlemaa 
told  us  last  night,  the  clergy  are  not  to  subscribe  to  anything  excegt  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  That  is  to  be  their  contributon  to  the  Denomina- 
tional Schools.     *    •    •    • 

'^  If  these  managers  from  this  million  of  population  are  gathered 
together,  what  is  the  first  thing  they  will  do?  It  is  quite  plain  that  the 
parson  of  Whiteacre  will  come  forward  and  say  ^  Here  is  8100,000. 
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What  am  I  to  have?  I  am  neoessitoas.'  Of  course,  he  will  say  that 
first  of  all.  ^  I  am  the  most  necessitous  parson  among  all  the  parsons^ 
present,  and  I  ought  to  have  the  largest  sum.' " 

As  to  the  ultimate  decision  reserved  to  the  chief  of  the  Education 
Department  Mr.  Uarcourt  continued :  ^^  The  Vice-President,  who  is  ta 
have  an  absolute  power  to  remould  this  scheme,  is  to  encounter  the 
ecclesiastics  from  a  population  of  a  million  and  to  rejudge  their  acts,  to 
redress  their  injustice,  and  to  give  to  those  who  have  not  received  what 
they  ought  to  have  had,  and  to  take  away  from  those  who  have  got 
what  they  ought  not  to  have  had.  This  is  to  be  the  function  of  the  vice- 
president  in  regard  to  those  advisers  who  have  been  quarrelling  over  the- 
9250,000.  »  «  »  But  I  would  really  ask,  is  this  a  practical  ques- 
tion. •  »  «  Applying  to  it  ordinary  intelligence  and  some  expe- 
rience of  the  questions  and  the  districts  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
who  will  have  to  deal  with  this  question,  unless  some  very  different 
explanation  can  be  given  than  any  yet  offered,  I  must  pronounce  it  to  be^ 
the  most  preposterous  and  absurd  scheme  that  was  ever  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  aid  of  denominational 
schools.  Sir  John  Gorst  moved  a  resolution  for  bringing  in  a  bill  in  the- 
interest  of  board  schools  in  poor  districts.  If  this  bill  should  become 
law  it  would  increase  the  resources  for  said  schools  by  the  paltry  amount 
ofS558  010. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO   KEW   GARDENS. 

When  the  proposed  appropriation  of  9561,455  for  Royal  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds  was  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  colonial  secretary,  found  occasion  to  pay  a  very 
high  tribute  to  the  Kew  Gardens.  ^'  I  have  seen,"  he  said,  ^'  almost 
every  botanical  garden  in  Europe,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  of  Europe  which  can  hold  the  candle  to 
Kew.  I  am  not  speaking  as  to  the  decorations  of  the  gardens,  but  as 
to  their  scientific  value."  ^^  In  my  capacity  as  colonial  secretary  1  am 
continually  applying  to  Kew  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds 
of  plants,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  some  of  the  great  improve- 
ments made  in  the  Mauritius  and  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands  are 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  advice  and  assistance  f^om  the  Kew  officials. 


»>• 


PROVISION  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  PSTCHOLOGT. 

English  educators  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  experimental 
psychology  which  is  so  zealously  pursued  in  this  country  and  in  Germany. 
A  meeting  was  recently  called  to  consider  the  means  of  providing  facili- 
ties for  this  work  at  University  College,  London,  and  as  a  practical 
result  an  organizing  committee  was  formed  comprising  among  other 
well  known  specialists  —  Mr.  Francis  Galton  and  Professor  Sully.  A 
circular  letter  has  been  issued  soliciting  contributions  to  meet  the  initia- 
tive expense. 

THE   FLORENCE  CONGRESS   ON   INFANCY. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  recent  gatherings  is  the  ^'  IntemationaL 
Congress  on  Infancy  "  held  at  Florence  in  October  of  last  year.  From, 
the  report  just  published  it  appears  that  the  proceedings  related  almost 
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•ezclasively  to  those  unfortunate  children  deprived  of  parental  care  or 
what  is  worse,  subject  to  the  control  of  degraded  or  vicious  parents. 
The  discussions  centered  in  the  means  of  providing  such  with  conditions 
favorable  to  health,  morality  and  ultimate  usefulness.  It  was  univers- 
ally allowed  that  France  leads  all  other  eountries  in  provisions  of  this 
nature  and  special  interest  was  manifested  in  the  statements  of  the 
French  delegates. 

The  day  creche  is  preeminently  a  French  institution.  In  these  nurseries 
working  women  obliged  to  be  away  from  home  all  day,  can  leave  their 
babies  and  be  sure  that  for  the  payment  of  a  trifling  sum  they  are 
nourished,  tended,  put  to  sleep  and  cared  for  in  every  way.  These 
nurseries  are  located  near  the  humble  homes  and  mothers  bring  their  chil- 
dren to  them  in  the  morning  and  get  them  again  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
Women  of  wealth  and  position  contribute  liberally  to  the  establishments 
and  ft*eely  give  time  to  visit  and  superintend  them.  At  the  age  of  two 
years  the  French  child  can  be  received  into  the  public  ^^  maternal "  or 
infant  school.  Here  in  addition  to  free  training,  carefully  adapted  to 
the  tender  years  of  the  little  ones  and  happily  directed  to  the  physical 
growth  and  to  the  dawning  moral  and  intellectual  being,  a  daily  meal  is 
provided  for  the  trifling  sum  of  five  centimes  (a  little  less  than  a  penny). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  bill  for  the  increase  of  teachers  salaries  has  passed  both  houses 
of  the  Prussian  legislature  and  received  royal  sanction,  March  3.  Its 
provisions  are  substantially  as  heretofore  explained  in  these  columns 
(February,  1897). 

Lubeck  has  decided  to  augment  the  salaries  of  teachers  especially 
those  of  the  rural  districts  and  for  this  purpose  increase  the  annual 
appropriation  by  about  88.500. 

The  agitation  against  secular  schools  is  zealously  fermented  by  the 
Austrian  priests.  During  the  last  elections  to  the  Reichsrath  a  collec- 
tive pastoral  letter  was  circulated  denouncing  secular  public  education 
■and  claiming  the  whole  domain  of  education  as  the  prerogative  of  the 
church.  One  of  the  arguments  advanced  was  that  the  instruction  in 
secular  branches  removed  from  the  direction  of  the  church  may  be  made 
to  contradict  absolutely  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  religion. 

A.   T.   8. 


AMONG    THE  BOOKS. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Cuba  in  War  Time  is  an  intensely  interesting  little  book  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis  whose  reputation  is  firmly  established  by  such  books  as  ** Gallegher,"  "Van 
Bibber,**  *'The  Princess  Aline"  and  *' Three  Gringos  in  Venezuela  and  Central 
America.*'  In  these  83  pages  of  text  Mr.  Davis  discusses:  Cuba  in  War  Time, 
The  Fate  of  the  Pacificos,  The  Death  of  Rodriguez,  Along  the  Trocha,  The  Ques- 
tion of  Atrocities  and  The  Right  of  Search  of  American  Vessels.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  information  here  which  we  are  all  glad  to  get.  The  Spaniards  hold  the 
towns,  around  the  towns  and  forts  the  pacificos  live  in  idleness  and  starve,  while 
<;he  country  beyond  is  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.    The  Spanish  troops  venture 
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out  for  day  raids  but  return  at  night  Smoking  cabins  and  burning  cane  are  seen 
in  every  direction.  A  vivid  idea  of  the  devastation  of  the  country,  of  the  awful 
sufferings  of  the  paciflcos  and  of  the  barbaric  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  is  here 
presented.  It  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood  boil.  Many  telling  illustrations  by 
Frederick  Remington  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.    New  York :  R.  H.  Russell. 

Sunbeam  Stories,  by  Annie  Flint,  with  designs  by  Dora  Wheeler  Keith,  is  a 
sweet,  little  imaginative  story,  or  collection  of  stories,  in  which  the  sunbeams  are 
turned  into  Brownies,  and,  relating  their  adventures,  teach  wholesome  lessons  to  a 
little  boy  and  girl.  The  book  is  intended  for  young  children  and  will  be  found  to  be 
stimulative  to  a  pure  imagination  and  very  entertaining.  New  York:  Bonnell^ 
Silver  &  Co.    $1.00. 

Christian  Citizenship,  A  Manual,  by  Carlos  Mart3m,  is  a  timely  contribution 
to  an  important  subject.  Dr.  Martyn  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the 
necessity  of  education  in  citizenship,  whether  with  the  pen  or  on  the  platform. 
He  labors  for  the  adoption  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  American  politics.  His  book  ia 
clear,  simple  and  comprehensive.  Students  of  sociology,  ministers,  teachers  and 
thoughtful  young  people  will  find  it  a  T^ade  mecum  upon  this  subject.  It  abounds  in 
information,  suggestion  and  inspiration,  and  will  save  the  necessity  of  consulting 
more  voluminous  works.    The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.     76  cents. 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children,  A  Supplementary  Reader  for  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Grades,  by  Mara  L.  Pratt,  gives  in  pleasing  form  many  of  the  simpler  Indian 
legends,  in  choice  language  adapted  to  young  minds.  There  is  always  a  fascina- 
tion to  the  poetic  fancies  of  these  wild  children  of  nature  that  appeals  especially 
to  the  young.  There  is  an  educational  value  in  their  imaginings  when  purely  told 
as  in  this  volume.  The  book  will  fill  a  place  of  its  own  and  be  popular.  Chicago ; 
The  Werner  School  Book  Company. 

The  First  Year  Nature  Reader  is  a  simple,  readable,  interesting  presentation 
of  scientifically  correct  lessons  about  the  unfolding  buds,  the  returning  birds  and 
insects,  and  the  spring  stirrings  of  Nature  in  all  her  phases,  suitable  for  youngest 
readers.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  many  of  them  are  attractively  colored^ 
The  Werner  Primer  achieved  an  immediate  success.  This  Nature  Reader  has  many 
of  the  features  that  made  the  former  book  so  popular.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  its  kind.     Chicago :  The  Werner  School  Book  Company.    35  cents. 

Introduction  to  American  Literature.  Part  I.  By  F.  Y.  N.  Painter,  A.M., 
D.D.  Dr.  Painter  is  very  well  known  as  the  author  of  an  able  History  of  Educa- 
tion and  as  an  educator  of  high  standing.  The  present  work  is  intended  as  a 
companion  volume  to  the  *^  Introduction  to  English  Literature*'  which  has  been  so 
well  received  by  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  follows  in  the  main  the 
same  plan  though  with  fuller  treatment  since  the  field  is  more  limited.  American 
literature  is  divided  into  five  periods,  first  Colonial,  second  Colonial,  Revolution- 
ary, first  National  and  second  National;  and  the  principal  writers  of  each  period 
are  presented  to  the  reader  with  portraits,  characterization  of  their  works  and  a 
discriminating  account  of  the  forces,  national  and  international,  that  produced 
them.  To  study  this  book  is  to  study  our  history.  The  author  has  done  his  work 
well,  and  every  reader  will  lay  the  book  down  with  new  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  our 
national  life  and  new  pride  in  the  great  men  that  have  reflected  in  their  lives  and 
works  our  true  greatness.    Boston :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 
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In  the  useful  Riverside  Literature  Series  we  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  No8. 
105  to  109,  with  titles  as  follows :  Carlyle^s  Essay  on  Bums;  Shakespeare^s  Mac- 
beth; Grimm's  German  Household  Tales,  Parti :  Ditto,  Part  II :  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
{double  number).  These  handy  editions  of  standard  Authors  have  attained  a  de- 
served popularity  in  the  schools.  Single  numbers  are  15c.,  double  numbers  30o. 
Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

In  A  PsiMER  OF  THE  Calculub,  by  E.  Sherman  Gould,  the  author  gives  a  devel- 
opment of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  as  far  as  the  first  differentials  of  the  algebraic 
Inunctions  of  one  independent  variable  and  their  corresponding  integrals.  The 
treatment  is  designedly  elementary,  but  the  rudiments  of  the  science  are  succinct- 
ly presented,  and  when  the  Primer  is  mastered  the  student  is  fully  prepared  for 
more  advanced  works.    New  York :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.    Price,  50  cents. 

Aloebka  Reviews,  by  Edward  Rutledge  Robbins,  is  a  pamphlet  of  less  than 
forty  pages  containing  problems  in  Algebra  to  be  used  in  supplementing  those  in 
the  text-book  on  this  subject.  The  examples  have  been  selected  with  good  judg- 
ment and  will  be  found  to  be  serviceable  and  helpful.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 

To  the  Werner  Biographical  Booklet  Series  have  been  added  The  Story  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  The  Stort  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  both  by  James  Baldwin. 
These  stories  are  for  young  readers  and  are  charmingly  told,  with  incident  enough 
to  satisfy  the  desire  of  every  boy  and  girl.  The  language  is  carefully  chosen  and 
the  text  almost  reads  itself.  They  will  make  capital  supplementary  reading  books 
for  primary  grades.    Chicago :  Werner  School  Book  Company. 

Laboratory  Practice  for  Beginners  in  Botany,  by  William  A.  Setchell, 
Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  California,  is  an  elementary  work  with  a  method  for 
«tudy  which  is  scientific,  systematic  and  eminently  practical.  The  burden  of  the 
work  is  thrown  upon  the  student  and  the  directions  given  him  are  so  explicit  that 
he  must  find  the  study  at  once  fascinating  and  profitable.  In  the  order  of  study 
the  seed  is  taken  up  first,  then  typical  stems,  roots  and  leaves  are  considered,  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  the  modification  of  these  organs  and  of  the  different  ways  in 
-which  plants  propogate  their  kind.  The  book  is  designed  for  use  in  upper  gram- 
mar and  high  school  grades.  New  York :  Macmillan  Company.  Received  by 
Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston. 

Book  and  Heart,  Essays  on  Literature  and  Life,  by  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.  This  is  a  volume  of  charming  essays,  the  by-play  of  a  man  of  genius. 
The  title  is  suggested  by  a  line  from  the  New  England  Primer,  (1090),  "  My  Book 
and  Heart  must  never  part.*'  The  essays  first  appeared  in  such  mediums  as  the 
Forum,  the  Outlook,  the  Independent  and  the  Boston  Transcript.  Anything  from 
•Col.  Higginson's  pen  finds  eager  readers.  These  essays,  now  first  collected  into  a 
convenient  volume,  are  excellent  for  inspiration  and  suggestion  as  one  surrenders 
himself  to  the  dreamy  leisure  of  vacation.  Not  that  they  are  wholly  in  a  light 
Tein,  by  any  means,  but  rather  that  they  are  palatable  and  delicious,  like  ice  cream, 
which  is  nourishing  as  well  as  agreeable.  Some  of  the  subjects  are :  A  World  out- 
side of  Science,  Lowell's  Closing  Years  in  Cambridge,  The  Next  Step  in  Journal- 
ism, Anglomania  and  Anglophobia,  The  Problem  of  Drudgery.  A  book  of  essays 
must  possess  several  marked  qualities  to  entitle  it  to  popular  favor.  Its  author 
must  have  something  to  say  and  must  know  how  to  say  It  more  than  ordinarily 
well.  This  volume  is  peculiarly  successful  in  meeting  these  requirements.  We 
commend  it  to  all  lovers  of  really  high-class  literature.  New  York :  Haxper  & 
Brothers,  Publishers. 
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Chapters  ok  the  Aims  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  edited  by  Frederic  Spencer, 
Ph.D.,  of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  contains  a  dozen  chapters  con- 
tributed by  writers  whose  knowledge  and  experience  entitled  them  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  teaching  of  the  several  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  The  subjects 
treated  are:  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  German,  English  History,  Geography, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Physical  Science,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Physiology.  In 
«ach  chapter  is  given  the  purpose  and  value  of  the  study  discussed  with  more  or 
less, elaborate  methods  for  teaching.  The  writers  being  all  practical  teachers  their 
words  have  a  force  that  would  not  be  given  were  the  various  chapters  written  by 
one  person.    The  book  is  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

A  new  volnme  of  The  Century,  containing  the  numbers  of  the  magazine  for 
the  past  six  months  has  been  published.  There  are  nearly  a  thousand  pages  in 
this  great  volume  and  more  than  three  hundred  illustrations.  The  range  of  sub- 
jects is  extensive,  the  quality  of  the  pictures  superlative.  These  superb  volumes 
have  come  to  occupy  an  unique  place  in  the  libraries  of  book  lovers  and  they  mirror 
current  history  most  faithfully.    New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

To  Appletons*  Home  Reading  Books  Series  has  been  added  The  Story  of  the 
Birds,  by  James  Newton  Baskett.  It  is  all  about  birds,  told  in  an  interesting 
style,  graphically,  clearly  and  directly  to  boys  and  girls.  The  author  knows  his 
subject  and  he  also  knows  boys;  his  book  will  at  once  interest  and  inform  them 
and  the  birds  wUl  receive  more  attention  and  better  treatment  wherever  this  book 
is  read.  It  is  a  good  home  book,  a  good  farm  book,  a  good  school  book.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  by  James  Johonnot,  has  been  added  to 
the  International  Education  Series,  and  is  numbered  39.  This  book,  which  was 
first  issued  in  1878,  has  for  nearly  twenty  years  been  a  standard  work  with  teach- 
ers, encouraging  and  inspiring  them  to  loftier  ideals  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching.  The  progress  made  during  the  last  two  decades  in 
pedagogy  has  rendered  necessary  a  new  edition  of  this  book,  and  accordingly  Mrs. 
Johonnot  has  given  the  book  a  careful  study,  making  however  but  few  changes 
and  these  additions  rather  than  corrections.  As  the  book  now  stands  it  is  ready 
for  twenty  years  of  new  life.  It  is  one  that  makes  the  teacher  not  merely  a  worker 
with  rote  methods,  but  a  reformer  who  must  break  with  tradition  and  think  and 
act  for  himself.  It  demands  that  the  teacher  grow  in  his  profession;  it  stimulates 
growth;  it  encourages  independent  action.  Doctor  Harris  writes  an  appreciative 
preface  to  the  new  edition,  and  says,  **  The  teacher  who  aspires  to  better  his  in- 
struction will  read  this  book  with  profit.*'  Number  41  of  the  same  series  is  Froe- 
bel's  Educational  Laws  for  all  Teachers,  by  James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Toronto.  Mr.  Hughes  has  for  years  made  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
FroebePs  educational  philosophy,  and  the  aim  of  his  book  is  to  set  these  forth  and 
to  make  suggestions  regarding  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  work  of 
the  school-room  in  teaching  and  training.  He  interprets  the  principles  upon  which 
the  kindergarten  processes  are  based  to  be  fundamental  principles  that  should 
guide  the  teacher  in  the  work  of  teaching  and  training  the  child  throughout  its 
course,  adapted  alike  to  the  symbolic  period  of  unconscious  childhood  and  the 
conscious  growth  of  maturer  years.  With  this  great  thought  in  mind,  Mr.  Hughes 
makes  for  us  a  book  that  will  be  potential  in  Influencing  all  students  of  pedagogy 
to  a  broader  conception  of  FroebePs  philosophy  and  its  universality.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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The  Finch  Primer,  by  Adelaide  V.  Finch,  is  a  systematically  constructed, 
carefully  graded  primer,  giving  the  child  three  hundred  words.  The  lessons  are 
all  appropriate  to  Autumn,  the  season  when  school  begins,  and  the  colored  illus- 
trations of  fruits,  of  golden-rod,  of  birds  in  their  autumn  plumage,  and  the  like  are 
particularly  fine.     Boston  :  Ginn  and  Company. 

Ay  Ambitious  Slave,  by  Reginald  Rowland,  is  the  story  of  a  slave  who  after 
many  exciting  adventures  succeeded  in  making  his  escai)e  from  bondage  and,  get- 
ting to  Boston,  his  freedom  was  purchased  by  some  liberal  minded  citizens.  He 
lived  out  his  life  in  an  uneventful  manner,  alienating  his  race  by  marrying  a  white 
woman.  The  story  is  crudely  told  and  is  not  worth  perusal.  Buffalo :  The  Peter 
Paul  Book  Company. 

The  Old  Testament  Under  Fire,  by  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.  D.,  is  timely  in 
view  of  the  recent  discussions  concerning  the  Bible.  Doctor  Behrends  is  one  of 
the  ablest  champions  of  the  old  faith  and  possesses  a  trenchant  style  well  calcu- 
lated to  carry  conviction  when  coupled  with  the  high  scholarship  and  vigorous 
logic  for  which  he  is  noted  in  his  denomination.  The  chapters  of  the  book  were 
originally  given  as  a  series  of  sermons  in  answer  to  Doctor  Abbott,  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.     81.00. 

Elements  of  Mechanics,  including  Kinematics,  Kinetics  and  Statics,  with  ap- 
plications, by  Thomas  Wallace  Wright,  of  Union  College,  is  a  completely  revised 
edition  of  the  author^s  text-book  on  Mechanics.  In  the  revised  edition  the  changes 
have  been  so  many  the  author  thought  best  to  make  a  change  in  the  title.  The  fol- 
lowing changes  are  noted :  machines  have  been  discussed  in  greater  detail;  the 
subjects  of  oscillation  and  rotation  treated  with  more  fullness;  new  problems  and 
Illustrations  added  throughout;  and  to  each  chapter  is  appended  a  series  of  exam- 
ination questions  on  the  text  preceding  or  capable  of  being  easily  deduced  from 
it.     New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 

The  Theory  and  Art  of  Penmanship,  by  Henry  W.  Ellsworth,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent work  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  consisting  oi  illustrated  lectures  and  les- 
sons on  the  philosophy,  physiology,  psychology,  pedagogy,  training  and  practice 
of  i>enmanship,  for  students  and  teachers  in  public,  private,  normal  and  commer- 
cial schools  and  colleges,  or  home  reading  and  study.  Everything  pertaining  to 
the  art  and  theory  of  penmanship  is  here  given,  and  so  abundant  is  the  informa- 
tion, so  profuse  is  the  illustration,  so  complete  is  the  history  of  the  science  here  set 
forth  that  the  book  must  stand  as  an  authority  on  the  subject.  The  recent  revival 
in  the  interest  of  penmanship  brought  about  by  the  discussion  anent  vertical  writ- 
ing, makes  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Ellsworth's  book  timely  and  doubly  interesting. 
The  subject  of  vertical  writing  receives  here  full  consideration  and  the  style  of  the 
letters  in  this  system  is  one  that  will  find  favor  with  all  teachers.  Indeed,  one 
cannot  well  and  knowingly  teach  vertical  or  any  kind  of  writing  without  this  book 
as  a  guide  and  interpreter.  It  contains  all  the  teachers  need  to  know  about  in 
giving  instruction  in  penmanship,  and  were  it  placed  on  every  teacher's  desk  there 
would  be  pronounced  gain  in  this  subject.  Mr.  Ellsworth  knows  just  what  difficul- 
ties beset  the  teacher  and  these  he  anticipates  and  clears  away,  making  the  teach- 
ing of  writing  a  very  pleasant  exercise.  The  model  lessons  are  replete  with  infor- 
mation and  directions  to  the  teacher,  and  the  lectures  are  mines  of  wisdom.  The 
book  is  amply  illustrated  with  artistic  pen  work  appropriate  to  the  text,  many  of 
the  illustrations  being  marvels  of  the  pen.  New  York;  Published  by  the  Ellsworth 
Company. 
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A  Fob  to  American  Schools,  a  vacation  studyf  a  47  page  pamphlet,  by  Pres. 
Geo.  A.  Gates  of  Iowa  College  is  a  severe  arraignment  of  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany's methods  of  doing  business.    The  Kingdom  Publishing  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

William  W.  Speer,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Chicago,  has  for 
several  years  been  preparing  a  series  of  arithmetics  based  on  a  new  application  of 
the  fimdamental  principle  of  this  science.  He  makes  a  radical  departure  from  the 
well  worn  paths,  holding  that  arithmetic  is  not  the  science  of  figures  nor  the  sci- 
ence of  numbers,  but  the  science  of  quantity  or  relative  magnitudes,  being  a 
change  from  the  mechanism  of  the  subject  to  the  study  of  definite  relatives  of 
things  as  to  size  or  magnitude.  Only  the  first  book  of  the  series  is  issued,  A 
Primary  Arithmetic  and  is  for  teachers.  In  this  book  the  new  study  of  the  sci- 
ence is  set  forth  and  lessons  for  beginners  furnished.  We  must  reserve  extended 
notice  of  this  series  until  the  other  books  belonging  to  it  are  issued,  but  there  is  no 
hesitation  in  saying  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Speer's  book  promises  well  and  that  if 
his  new  treatment  is  carried  out  in  his  later  books  he  will  have  made  a  revolution 
in  the  study  and  teaching  of  this  now  unsatisfactorily  taught  subject.  Teachers 
will  do  well  to  give  this  first  book  a  eareful  reading;  it  will  make  good  summer 
literature.    Boston  :  Ginn  and  Company.    Price,  35  cents. 

A  Brief  Latin  Grammar,  by  W.  D.  Mooney,  is  not  a  grammar  in  a  nutshell, 
but  it  is  within  the  compass  of  275  pages,  including  catalogue  and  indexes.  The 
author  is  a  practical  high  school  teacher  with  full  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
secondary  students  and  their  needs  he  satisfactorily  meets  with  his  book.  It  is 
strictly  a  grammar,  not  a  mixed  reading  and  grammar  first  book.  All  the  rules 
and  exceptions  are  given,  all  grammatical  facts  and  constructions  are  presented, 
but  all  in  the  fewest,  clearest,  and  least  technical  words  possible.  There  is  no 
novel  scheme  presented  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  within  a  given 
number  of  lessons,  the  arrangement  of  subjects  is  of  the  most  approved  plan  and 
is  entirely  systematic  and  logical.  It  is  a  Latin  grammar  that  will  find  prompt 
favor  with  all  teachers  in  fitting  schools.  New  York :  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Bible  Readings  for  Schools,  edited  by  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Shaeffer,  Supt  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  consists  of  a  selection  of  appropriate  and  inspiring 
passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  arrayed  conveniently  for  school  use. 
Dr.  Schaeffer  has  used  excellent  judgment  in  his  selections,  a  collection  of  forty- 
eight  narrative  readings  gives  the  chief  Bible  stories  from  the  creation  to  the  ship- 
wreck of  St.  Paul.  This  is  followed  by  some  of  the  great  parables,  psalms,  pro- 
verbs, portions  of  scripture  relating  to  moral  precept,  etc.  The  selections  are 
printed  as  other  literature  is,  in  paragraphs,  and  in  large  and  clear  type.  New 
York  :  American  Book  Company.     Price,  36  cents. 

Asia,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  the  well  known  newspaper  correspondent,  is  de- 
signed to  be  used  as  a  geographical  reader,  supplementing  the  text-book  on  geogra- 
phy. Mr.  Carpenter  personally  visits  every  country  he  writes  about  and  most  of 
the  numerous  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  photographs  taken  by  him.  Mr. 
Carpenter  gives  pen  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  Asia  that  makes  most  in- 
teresting reading.  He  tells  just  what  one  wants  to  know  about,  just  what  children 
are  always  eager  to  discover,  if  they  can,  and  they  usually  cannot,  in  books  of 
travel.  The  countries  visited  are  Japan,  China,  Korea,  Siam,  Burma,  India, 
Persia,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Siberia.  Mr.  Carpenter^s  book  must  henceforth 
serve  as  a  model  for  geographical  readers;  it  has  no  superior,  no  equal  even. 
New  York  :  The  American  Book  Company.    Price,  60  cents. 
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Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston,  have  issued  a  choice  collection 
of  portraits  of  Authors  and  their  Homes,  of  convenient  size  for  school  use.  They 
are  sold,  in  lots  of  ten,  for  20  cents,  postpaid;  additional  copies  at  1  cent  each. 

Four  Great  Americans,  by  James  Baldwin,  is  a  book  containing  the  lives  of 
Washington,  Franklin,  Webster,  and  Lincoln.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  a  master^s  touch 
when  he  writes  for  children  and  his  books  are  models  of  their  kind.  Into  the  lives 
of  these  four  great  men  he  puts  the  interesting  facts  belonging  there  and  leaves  out 
all  that  everybody  would  be  sure  to  skip  were  he  to  attempt  to  read  the  story  in  a 
longer  and  more  pretentious  work.  History  is  the  sum  of  biography,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin  has  made  good  history  in  telling  the  story  of  the  lives  of  these  great  Amer- 
icans.   Chicago :  Werner  School  Book  Co. 

La  Fierrk  dr  Tolche  is  a  comedy  by  Emile  Augier  in  collaboration  with 
Jules  Sandeau,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  cleverest  of  French  plays.  Dr. 
George  McLean  Harper,  of  Princeton  University,  has  edited  the  play  for  school 
use,  giving  a  well  written  introduction  and  notes.  These  notes  are  surprisingly 
meagre  being  limited  to  translations  of  idioms  and  obscure  phrases.  The  deceithil- 
ness  of  riches  is  the  subject  of  the  play  which  is  a  noble  defence  of  high  moral  and 
artistic  ideals.     It  is  suitable  for  use  in  all  French  classes.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Heart  Culture.  A  Text-Book  for  teaching  Kindness  to  Animals,  is  arranged 
for  school  and  home  use.  The  author,  Emma  £.  Page,  is  organizer  and  lecturer  for 
the  National  Department  of  Mercy.  The  book  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  duty  of  humaneness  is  taught  in  a  series  of  easy  readable  chapters,  illustrated 
by  pretty  pictures  which  present  to  the  eye  the  lesson  of  the  text.  Whitaker  and 
Ray  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hero  Tales  from  Saqred  Stort,  by  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D.,  author  of 
The  Fisherman  and  his  Friends,  Christ  and  his  Friends,  etc.  With  Allegorical 
Illustrations  from  famous  modern  Paintings  and  Sculpture.  This  is  a  beautiful 
book, —  the  sweet  old  stories  of  Bible  times  being  retold,  with  delicate  enforcement 
of  moral  and  suggestion,  and  in  a  style  adapted  to  modem  times.  Illustrations  of 
the  truths  suggested  by  ancient  heroes'  lives  are  brought  forcefully  to  the  reader^s 
imagination  by  the  exploits  of  modern  heroes  and  the  noble,  the.  honorable  and  the 
sublime  are  shown  to  be  the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  world^s  history.  This  book 
should  be  in  every  Sunday  school  library.  It  is  magnificently  illustrated  with 
nineteen  full  page  reproductions  of  choice  masterpieces  of  art.  The  whole  volume 
is  tastefully  gotten  up  by  the  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company  of  New  York. 


PERIODICALS. 

In  JTarper*9  Magazine  for  June  Henry  Smith  Williame,  M.  D..  writes  interestingly  about 

the  MeteorologicafProffresB  of  the  Centary.    Frank  Stockton  contribates  to  the  eanie  number 

Part  I.  of  a  novel  entitled  The  Great  Stone  of  Sardls.    The  current  numbers  of  Harper*t 

Weekly,  Bazar  and  Bound  Table  are  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  those  popular  publlca. 

Uons. Scribner'a  Magazine  opens  with  a  paper  by  James  W.  Alexander  on  Underirradn- 

ate  life  at  Princeton.    The  artist,  W.  R.  Leigh,  spent  the  spring  time  at  Princeton  a  year  ago 

and  made  a  choice  series  of  original  paintings  that  are  reproduced  to  illustrate  this  aitlcle. 

McClure*$  Maaazine  gives  its  readers  a  full  account  of  what  purports  to  be  the  only  flvtng 
machine  that  nas  ever  flown,  the  one  constructed  by  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.    The  article  is  written  by  Prof.  Langley  and  is  one  of  the  most 

impoitant  magazine  articles  of  the  year  in  point  of  public  interest. The  Atlantic  Monthly 

contains  an  able  exposition  of  the  struggle  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  written  by  Ben. 
lamln  Ide  Wheeler.  In  the  same  maflratzlne  is  an  article  of  interest  to  educators  on  The  Lock- 
Step  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  Wm.  G.  Sheai-er,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Blizabeth.N.  J. 

The  Ladies*  Home  Journal  opens  with  a  sketch  appropriate  to  the  Queen's  birthday, 

entitled  What  Victoria  has  Seen. The  North-  Western  Journal  of  Education,  Lincoln.  Ne- 
braska, will  publish  a  special  midsummer  number  in  July,  devoted  to  the  "  Physical  Child.'* 
The  prospectus  shows  that  it  will  bo  of  real  value  to  educators. Appleton*s  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  is  crowded  with  valuable  matter  on  various  sclentiflc  subjects.    The  paper  on 

the  Sources  of  the  New  Psychology,  by  Prof.  £.  W.  Scripture  is  especially  notable. The 

Sunday  School  Times  is  publishlug  a  series  of  readable  articles  on  prominent  educators  of 
former  years.  This  paper  has  always  stood  for  advanced  methods  ofteaching  in  the  Sunday 
and  the  secular  schools. 


=  PorwarD  = 

J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D.,  Editor 

Begmning  with  July.  1897.  FORWARD  wiU  be 

TWICE  AS  LARGE  ' 

IMPROVED  THROUGHOUT 

NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE 

The  Illustrations  will  be  an  Important  Feature 

Our  aim  is  to  make  it  the  best  Christian  weekly  paper  for  young  people 

ever  published.     It  will  be  a  home  paper  as  well  as  a  Sunday-school  paper, 

havin<T  special  departments,  particularly  for  Christian  workers  and  young 

people's  societies,  with  bright,  entertaining,  wholesome  reading,  original  and 

selected. 

The  price  wiU  be  the  same ;  75  cents  a  year  for  a  single  subscription ; 
in  quantities,  5©  cents,  or,  less  than  one  cent  a  copy. 

Sample  copies  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

JOHN     H.    5CR1BNER,    SuJ2r7a'!^1f5ent. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 

,334  Chestnut  Street.  ■  -  -  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

■ ;  Special  Offer  for  a  liniM  Tiie ;  ■ 

mmFiZAT^^^oi^or  DOBBINS  ELECTRIC  SOAP,  we  wVU  give  »  portfolio  eBtlUed 

Thl»  enperb  work  of  art  U  In  12  portfolios.  1»  pages.  13%  x  U  Inches  to  each  P°f*'°»<>-   f '""J"; 
gr.p™fu    pageTe  that  cost  tm.m.    Nothing  like  them  In  the  worUl.    A  *»««'«  "»?;^;J,» 

abBolutely  free  to  users  of  ^^      '^^J^l^l^j^^^^^  the  ,;»««  me  for  each  portfolio  of 

receipt  of  the  13  trade  marks  of  the  laundry  aue,  or  m  irom  vuo  •«« 

16  pages.  Txr.nTOTve  iTTTrrTmr  SO\P  and  DOBBINS  FLOATING- 

Portfolio  No.  13,  to  those  who  iccure  a  complete  set. 

DOBBINS  SOAP  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


USE  ESTERBROOK'S  VERTICAL  PENS. 

The  beet  pens  for  vertical  writing  out. 

THE  ESTERBROOR  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  26  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


A  BENEFIT 
TO  TRAVELERS 

If  you  are  mapping  out  a  tour  abroad,  or 

planning  a  trip  in  the  United  States 

or  Cauud* 

YOU  SHOULD  PROCURE 

TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 

OF  THB 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COHPANT 

Payable  in  gold  or  Us  equiyalent  In  all 
parts  of  the 

COMMERCIAL  WORLD. 

More  ayailable,  economical,  and  secure  than 
Letters  of  Credit,  circular  Notes,  or  other  forms 
of  Travelers'  credit. 

Cheques,  rates,  and  further  Information  may 
be  obtained  at  any  Agency  of  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO. 

or  at  the  principal  offices  of  the  company, 

65  Broadway,  FXW  YORK. 

78  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 

45  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON. 

3  Waterloo  Place,  LONDON. 
6  Rue  Haldvy,  PARIS. 

HAIL  MATTER  of  Travelers  abroad  may  be 
addressod,  for  delivery  or  forwardlncr,  to  care 
of  the  American  Express  Company  at  Its  exclu- 
sive ofticeB,  Paris  and  London;  or,  care  of  the 
Dresdner  Bank,  38  Behrenstrasse,  Berlin. 


RAYMOND  & 
WHITCOMB'S 

TOURS. 

ALL  TRAVELING  EXPENSES  INCLUDBD. 
Parties  will  leave  Boston  In  June,  July,  August 
and  September  1897  for 

60  SUMMER  TOURS 

of  from  Five  to  Nineteen  Days  to  the  Principal 
Resorts  of  New  England,  Canada  and  New- 
York,  including:—  ^^        ,  ^ 

Saratoga,  Lakes  Geort©  and  ChJunplaln,  and 
Ausable  Chaim.  ..       ^  ^ 

The  White,  Adirondack,  and  Green  Mountains. 

Niagara  Falls,  the  Thousand  Islands,  Montreal, 
Quebec  and  the  Saguenay.  „^   ^       _^ 

Poland  Spring,  Old  Orchard  Beach,  Mt.  Dssert, 
and  Moosehead  Lake. 

The  Maritime  Provinces. 

Tune  9  and  26.  Special  Tours  throuph  Europe. 
June  a8  and  July  la.  Alaska  andYellowstonerark. 
June  3,  July  15  or  39  and  August  31.  Yellowstone 

National  Park. 
July  39.  Yellowstone  Park,  Utah  and  Colorado. 
August  34  and  Sept.  13.  Hawaii,  Japan  and  China. 
August  31 .  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Korthwest  and 

California. 
Independent  Railroad  Tickets  via  the  Boston  db 
Albany,  Boston  &   Maine  and   other   Principal 
Lines;  also  Stsamship  Tickets  to  all  points. 

Send  for  dcwriptiv*  book,  mentioning  tour  dcilred, 
RAYMOND  A  WHITCOMB, 

296  Washington  St.  (opp.  School),  Boston,  Mass. 
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COLUMBIA   BICYCLES, 

1897  Models,  6  per  cent.  Nickle  Steel  Tubing,  Standard  of  the 

World,  have  no  equal,   $100. 
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1896     COLUMBIAS 

Models  40,  41,  and  44,  known  everywhere  and  have  no  superior 
except  the  1897  Columbias,  ------ 

Model  42,  26-mch  wheels,      -------- 

HARTFORD  BICYCLES 


$76 


Patterns  7   and   8   reduced   from   $75   to   $60 
Patterns  9      "     lO         "  "         60    "    $55 

Equal  to  any  bicycles  made  except  Columbias. 
We  ask  experts  to  examine  tliem  piece  by  piece. 

Other   Hartfords,  $50,   $45,   $40. 

SONIK  SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES  AT  BAROAINS. 


POPE  MFG.  CO..  Hariri, 

S>M  .5!:!.  .?»••.  .r:»:%  .?•♦••.  **\r»  .2.»A  o.!^.  ^Va  .?•»■%  .?•.♦•%  .r'%  .^'r.  -••»•!.  .r-?.%  .?•?%  .v% .?.'%  .v.%  .M5.  .J?.*.  -^IgtW^te 
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ColumV>la  cftlalopue  free  from  any 
Columbia  dealer;  by  mall  from  as  for 
cue  2-ceut  stamp. 


FRED.  C.  BARKER.  PRINTER.  WATERTOWN.  MA88. 
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